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PREFACE. 


Xhb  FSiTflt  Vdiuae  af  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History  is  submitted 
to  its  readers,  as  a  fair  specimen  of  what  that  Periodical  is  intended 
to  be ;  subject,  however,  to  such  improvements  as  may,  from  time 
to  time,  suggest  themselves  to  its  Conductor. 

Tlie  Introduction  (p.  1.)  describes  the  objects  it  proposes  to 
embrace ;  —  1.  A  more  general  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  Ani- 
malsy  Vegetables,  and  Minerals,  technically  and  physiologically ; 
of  their  commixture  and  disposition  under  the  earth's  surface,  or 
Geology;  and  their  disposition  over  it  in  the  atmosphere,  as  Land- 
scape scenery.  2.  A  record  of  discoveries  in  these  branches  of 
knowledge ;  and  of  the  actual  state  and  progress  of  the  taste  for 
Natural  History,  in  different  parts  of  the  British  empire,  and 
throughout  the  world.  3.  A  summary  of  the  progress  of  discovery 
in  natural  science  during  the  past  year. 

In  conformity  with  these  objects,  original  communications,  in- 
troductory to  Linnean  Botany,  will  be  found,  p.  124<.  228.  and 
429. ;  to  Jussieuean  Botany,  p.  30.  135.  238*  and  333. ;  to  Zoology, 
p.  97.  and  309. ;  to  Ornithology,  p.  121. ;  to  Entomology,  p.  421. ; 
to  Geology,  p.  249.  and  442. ;  to  Meteorology,  p.  147. ;  and  to 
Landscape  scenery,  p.  37*  and  242.  Of  new  facts  or  theories,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  many  can  have  occurred,  or  come  to  our 
knowledge,  since  this  Magazine  has  been  in  existence ;  but  the 
discoveries  of  Professor  Nees  von  Esenbeck,  M.  Franz  Unger,  and 
others,  on  the  Metamorphoses  of  the  Reproductive  Bodies  of  some 
J^gas,  p.  306. ;  the  researches  of  Mr.  Brown,  M.  Brongniart,  and 
M.  Raspail,  on  the  particles  of  the  Pollen  of  Plants,  and  on  the 
ultimate  particles  of  matter  in  general,  p.  473. ;  and  of  Dr.  Mar- 
tius,  on  the  Structure  of  Plants,  p.  475. ;  have  been  recorded,  or 
noticed,  preparatory  to  more  complete  details. 

The  Miscellaneous  Intelligence  and  Collectanea  of  this  Maga* 
'zine  (see  Contents,  p.  vi.)  contain  a  various  assemblage  of  original 
communications,  and  extracts  from  published  works,  detailing  the 
local  state  and  progress  of  Natural  History  in  the  different  coun- 
ties and  cities  of  Britain,  in  North  and  South  America,  in  Australia, 
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and  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  these  two  departments  of 
the  work,  as  well  as  among  the  Original  Communications,  will  be 
found  numerous  fragments  of  information,  presented  in  various 
forms  and  combinations,  with  a  view  to  keep  alive  the  interest  of 
the  general  reader ;  and  gradually,  and  in  an  agreeable  manner,  to 
store  his  mind  with  facts. 

With  respect  to  an  Annual  Summary  of  Discoveries,  after  con- 
sulting some  of  the  principal  naturalists  of  FVance  and  Germany, 
we  are  convinced  it  is  impossible  to  do  this  as  we  intended ;  viz.  to 
give  those  of  every  year  at  its  termination ;  because,  the  materials 
for  the  year  cannot  be  got  together  for  weeks,  or  even  months, 
after  the  year  is  completed.  The  attempt,  we  are  informed,  has 
been  made  without  success ;  and  we  are  not  sure  that  we  shall  run 
the  risk  of  having  our  efforts  added  to  the  number  of  failures.  At 
any  rate,  we  shall  not  attempt  such  a  summary  for  the  year  about 
to  be  completed,  till  an  advanced  period  in  the  next  year ;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  if  our  readers  do  not  calculate  on  receiving  any 
further  summary  in  future  Volumes  than  what  can  be  given  in  such 
a  Prefkce  as  the  present,  they  will,  at  least,  not  be  disappointed. 
They  may  rely,  at  the  same  time,  on  our  being  sufficiently  alive  to 
our  own  interest,  not  to  neglect  such  a  summary  if  it  shall  be 
found  practicable,  and  can  be  done  well.  We  date  this  Preface 
from  the  city  of  Naturalists,  and  the  best  sources  of  information 
on  all  that  relates  to  Natural  History. 

•I.  (,/.  1^* 

Paris,  Dec,  16.  1828. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In  order  to  point  out  the  agreeableness  and  utility  of  the 
study  of  Natural  History,  we  sliall  commence  by  taking  it 
for  granted,  that  all  knowledge  is  pleasure  as  well  as  power. 
If  any  man  doubts  this,  we  refer  him  to  the  first  page  of  Mr. 
Brougham's  Preliminary  Discourse  on  the  Objects,  Advantages, 
and  Pleasures  of  Science.  In  this  Introduction,  we  shall  chiefly 
endeavour  to  show  that  the  pleasure  and  the  power  obtained 
wiU  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  labour  bestowed. 

To  know  any  thing  does  not  consist  in  having  merely  seen 
it,  or  in  recollecting  its  name;  no  naturalist  can  be  said  to 
know  a  plant,  unless  he  knows  its  rank  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, its  structure,  habits  of  growth,  the  climates  and  countries 
in  which  it  abounds,  its  history  in  Its  wild  state,  and,  if  a 
cultivated  plant,  its  domestic  history,  its  culture,  properties, 
and  uses. 

Hie  tulip  and  the  ranunculus  are  known  to  every  body, 
and  are  deservedly  two  of  the  most  admired  productions  of 
professional  florists.  There  is  no  child  who  cannot  name 
them  at  sight,  and  no  gardener  who  does  not  know  a  great 
deal  about  their  culture :  but  how  few,  among  either  gardeners 
or  botanical  amateurs,  know  that  these  two  plants,  however 
nearly  they  may  be  allied  as  fine  flowers,  are  very  difierent 
in  point  of  rank  in  the  scale  of  vegetable  creation ;  that  they 
belong  to  separate  fundamental  divisions  of  plants,  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  one  being  much  more  perfect  than  that  of  the 
other;  and  that  they  display  wholly  different  characters  of 
structure  and  physiological  economy,  from  the  seminal  em- 
bryo dirough  every  stage  to  the  perfect  plant!  Thus  the 
ranunculus,  belonging  to  a  division  of  plants  characterised 
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by  a  reticulated  structure  of  all  their  parts,  admits,  of  portions 
of  its  leaves  being  broken  o£P,  without  impeding  the  remain- 
der of  the  leaf  in  the  performance  of  its  functions;  while 
the  tulip,  belonging  to  a  division  characterised  by  a  parallel 
fibrous  structure  of  all  the  parts,  does  not  admit  of  part  of 
the  leaves,  and  particularly  of  their  extremities,  being  cut  off, 
without  impeding  their  functions,  and  consequently  injuring 
the  present  health  of  the  plant,  and  influencing  its  vigour 
for  the  following  year.  But  any  one  who  is  so  far  a  vegeta- 
ble anatomist  and  physiologist  as  to  know  the  distinctive 
structures  of  these  two  divisions  (Monocotyled6ne8e  and  Di- 
cotyled&nese),  if  he  should  see  only  a  part  of  the  leaf  of  a 
tulip  or  of  a  ranunculus,  would  be  able  to  ascertain  the  divi- 
sion to  which  it  belonged,  and,  by  consequence,  the  essential 
principles  of  the  culture  and  management  of  the  plant,  as  far 
as  respects  the  most  important  organs  of  plants,  leaves  being 
analogous  to  the  lungs  of  animals. 

Such  is  the  difference  between  knowing  a  plant  as  a  gar- 
dener or  an  amateur,  and  knowing  it  as  a  physiologist. 
There  must  evidently  be  a  superior  degree  of  pleasure  in 
combining  both  descriptions  of  knowledge,  and  as  evidently 
an  advantage  in  point  of  utility :  for  though  the  mere  culti- 
vator might  be  aware  of  the  effect  of  cutting  or  mutilating 
the  leaves  of  the  tulip  and  ranunculus  from  experience  in 
the  management  of  these  two  plants,  yet  not  knowing  it  from 
principle,  the  knowledge  could  only  be  of  use  to  him  in  this 
particular  case,  instead  of  being  of  use  as  applied  to  two  of 
the  three  grand  divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

There  is  a  positive  source  of  pleasure  in  knowing  the 
species  of  plants  individually.  Every  plant  of  which  we 
acquire  a  knowledge  by  sight,  so  as  to  be  able  to  recog- 
nise it  again  when  it  comes  in  our  way,  is  not  only  a  dis^ 
tinct  source  of  pleasure*  at  first,  but  the  pleasure  is  repeated 
and  increased  when  we  see  it  for  the  second  and  third 
times,  or  after  some  time,  or  in  other  circumstances  re- 
latively to  ourselves  or  to  the  plant.  In  this  way,  with  no 
other  knowledge  of  plants  than  that  of  being  able  to  name 
them  when  we  see  them,  and,  consequenuy^  to  commu- 
nicate our  ideas  respecting  them  to  others,  uiey  may  prove 
sources  of  the  most  interesting  associations.  But  even 
this  pleasure,  derived  from  what  may  be  termed  the  trivial 
knowledge  of  plants,  may  be  greatly  enhanced  by  extending 
our  views  to  circumstances  connected  with  them  not  strictly 
botanical.  Thus  we  may  view  them  with  regard  to  their  geo- 
logical relation  in  any  particular  country,  their  geographical 
distribution  relatively  to  the  world,  their  migration  from  one 
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oonntry  to  another,  their  relation  to  climate,  their  being  do- 
mestic plants  following  man,  their  being  social  (growing  in 
masses)  or  solitary,  their  being  abundant  or  rare,  their  na- 
tural modes  of  propagation,  their  natural  enemies  or  friends 
whether  among  other  plants  or  among  animals,  their  history 
with  regard  to  man,  and  their  properties,  uses,  and  culture. 

A  mere  general  lover  of  plants,  therefore,  who  knows  no 
more  of  them,  in  a  strictly  botanical  sense,  than  their  names, 
may  add  greatly  to  the  pleasure  whicH  he  derives  from  tliis 
taste,  by  simply  acquiring  something  of  that  knowledge 
which  may  be  called  the  bic^raphy  of  plants.  It  must  be 
evident  that  cultivators,  by  adding  to  their  stock  of  this  de- 
scription of  knowledge,  would  not  merely  add  greatly  to  their 
eqoyments,  but  would  also  contribute  to  their  professional 
improvement,  would  add  to  their  power  as  well  as  to  their 
pleasure. 

Tliose  of  us  who  know  nothing  of  scientific  zoology, 
sdll  derive  mudi  pleasure  from  observing  the  great  variety  of 
forms,  habits,  and  powers  of  the  animal  kingdom ;  and  nothing 
is  more  common  uian  for  man  to  form  attachments  to  parti- 
cular animals.  We  transfer  the  human  vurtues  to  some  of 
the  nobler  quadrupeds,  and  admire  the  courage  of  the  horse, 
Uie  sagacity  of  the  dog,  the  docility  of  the  ox,  the  patience 
of  the  ass,  and  the  observant  mimic  powers  of  the  monkey 
tribe ;  we  are  delighted  with  the  sinking  of  birds,  instructed 
by  the  industry  of  the  bee  or  ant,  pkased  with  the  gaiety  of 
die  butterfly,  and  amused  or  annoyed  by  various  other  insects 
or  reptiles.  But  what  is  this  interest  in  animated  nature 
compared  with  the  enjoyments  of  a  scientific  zoologist  ?  The 
man  who  can  trace  the  powers  of  the  Author  of  nature,  ex- 
erted in  various  degrees  and  for  various  purposes,  through 
all  the  d^rent  orders  of  animated  nature,  from  the  most 
minute  insect  or  obscure  mollusca,  endowed  with  unerring 
instinct,  up  to  the  intellectual  powers  of  rational  man,  and  who 
knows  scientifically  that  man  is  the  most  perfectly  formed  of  all 
animals^  lives  in  a  different  world  from  the  mere  general 
observer,  and  enjoys  that  more  exalted  pleasure  which  can 
be  given  by  scientific  knowledge  only. 

Nor  need  the  young  student,  who  aspires  to  become  a 
zoologist,  be  discouraged  from  attempting  to  obtain  his  share 
of  the  superior  delight  scientific  knowledge  can  a£Pord,  by  the 
dbstacles  that  apparently  oppose  the  acquirement.  Every 
step  in  the  pursuit  produces  a  reward  and  a  gratification,  in 
exact  proportion  to  its  difficulty ;  and  every  advantage  thus 
gained  becomes  a  fresh  inducement  to  proceed.  The  geo« 
graphical  distribution  of  the  various  animated  beings  which 
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surround  him,  invests  each  untried  locality  with  new  charms, 
and  presents  to  him,  on  all  sides,  fresh  objects  to  repay  his 
researches.  Their  forms,  habits,  powers,  and  structure  are  all 
so  many  indices  to  the  great  work  he  is  every  day  invited  to 
peruse. 

To  point  out  to  the  learner  the  most  proper  objects  of  at^ 
tention,  or  the  best  mode  of  arriving  at  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  their  various  peculiarities,  does  not  come  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  Introduction ;  yet  the  gradations  observed 
in  the  great  field  of  animated  nature  indicate  the  preliminary 
steps  for  the  commencement  of  his  operations. 

The  occasional  and  sometimes  alternate  developement  of 
internal  and  external  organisation,  each  division  advancing  in 
the  degree  of  its  perfection  as  the  animal  rises  higher  in  the 
scale,  seems  to  indicate  the  natural  order  of  progress.  The 
slow  and  creeping  caterpillar  sinks  into  a  state  of  lethargy, 
ultimately  to  burst  forth  with  organs  and  powers  of  loco- 
motion the  most  opposed  to  its  former  condition. 

Fishes,  reptiles,  and  birds  furnish  additional  examples  of 
an  adaptation  of  parts,  admirably  suited  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  animals,  yet  possessing  and  affording  capabilities  of  the 
most  opposite  character;  and  the  rudiments  of  extremities 
furnished  to  the  cetacea,  become  ultimately  perfected  in  ani* 
mals  of  the  same  class,  for  the  individual  but  opposite  powers 
of  climbing,  burrowing,  flying,  prehension,  and  speed. 

Thus  agreeably  led  on,  the  zoologist  is  brought  by  degrees 
to  the  contemplation  of  man,  the  image  of  the  Creator  of  all; 
and  finds  that,  although  man  does  not  in  himself  possess  all 
the  different  qualities  of  the  organs  of  each  individual  beneath 
him,  yet  he  presents,  in  the  varied  and  extensive  combination 
of  his  powers,  that  balance  of  perfection,  which,  independently 
of  mental  endowment,  stamps  him  the  head  of  ^his  own  as 
well  as  of  every  other  class. 

The  study  of  mineral  bodies  is  of  the  greatest  importance : 
for  what  would  civilised  man  be  without  iron  ?  The  different 
ores,  and  the  various  useful  or  precious  stones,  display  great 
variety  in  structure,  colour,  and  other  properties.  Many 
species  are  highly  beautiful,  others  are  prized  for  their  rarity, 
and  all  are  interesting  with  refisrence  to  crystallography, 
systematic  arrangement,  and  the  useful  arts.  The  study  of 
mineralogy  is  intimatelv  connected  with  thatof  geology ;  and 
the  utility  of  both,  in  the  discovery  and  working  of  quarries 
and  mines,  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  stones  and  metals 
which  enter  into  the  construction  of  our  houses,  roads> 
machines,  and  implements. 
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An  acquaintance  with  the  leading  facts  of  geolo^  adds  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  the  traveller  in  passing  through  any  country. 
Whether  mountain  or  plain,  hill  or  valley,  solid  rock  or 
detached  stone,  gravel,  sand,  or  alluvial  soil  presents  itself, 
the  mind  of  the  geologist  is  carried  back  to  former  revo- 
lutions ;  in  short,  to  him  every  part  of  the  earth's  surface  may 
be  said  to  speak  of  its  history.  How  much  greater,  then, 
must  be  the  pleasure  of  the  geologist  than  that  of  the  common 
observer  I  The  ploughman,  who  views  iii  the  field  of  gravel 
which  he  turns  up  the  bed  of  a  former  ocean,  and  in  that 
gravel  the  remains  of  rocks  or  mountains  of  a  more  remote 
period,  is  he  not  gratified  with  the  mere  idea?  How  many 
interesting  associations  are  connected  with  the  fossil  remains 
which  the  labourer  turns  up  in  digging  drains  or  ditches,  or 
crushes  to  pieces  in  the  humble  occupation  of  breaking  stones 
for  mending  roads  !  Geology  not  only  discovers  to  us  the  aw- 
fiil  revolutions  which  have  in  former  aces  changed  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  but  it  unfolds  to  our  view  the  forms  of  strange  and 
unknown  animals  buried  in  the  difierent  strata,  presents  us 
with  tlie  zoology  and  botany  of  the  former  world,  and  even 
enables  us  to  contemplate  the  nature  of  the  future  revolutions 
which  the  globe  we  inhabit  is  destined  to  undergo. 

Some  knowledge  of  meteorology,  as  it  regards  the  weather, 
is  common  to  all  men  without  exception ;  but  even  to  this 
everyday  subject,  science  has  lent  additional  interest  It  is  one 
thing  to  look  at  the  clouds  with  a  common  eye,  and  another 
thing  to  observe  them  with  the  eye  of  a  Forster  or  a  Howard. 
The  countryman  and  the  sailor  know  to  expect  in  March  and 
September  the  equinoctial  gales,  but  the  meteoroioffist  knows 
the  reason  of  their  occurrence  at  these  seasons.  ^Vhen  we 
consider  what  has  been  done,  or  is  now  doing,  by  lightning 
rods,  hail  protectors,  maf ine  barometers,  &c.,  the  utility  of 
this  science  is  much  greater  than  at  first  sight  may  appear. 

The  common  phenomena  of  thunder,  lightning,  meteors, 
hail,  rain,  snow,  frost,  dew,  fog,  and  vapour,  by  our  taking  a 
little  pains  to  increase  our  information  respecting  them,  are 
all  capable  of  affording  increased  degrees  of  interest  and  plea- 
sure. And  let  the  learner  never  forget,  that  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  as  in  every  other  pursuit,  the  amount  of  gratification 
will  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  labour  employed. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  limited  knowledge  which  exists 
among  country  people  of  the  objects  of  natural  history,  as 
a  science,  it  is  certain  that  this  must  have  been  one  of  the 
earliest  subjects  of  human  attention,  from  the  necessary 
dependence  of  man  on  certain  plants  and  animals  for  food, 
and  firom  the  influence  which  the  weather  and  climate  must 
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have  had  on  his  dress  and  the  construction  of  his  dwellings 
In  difierent  countries  and  climates,  different  animals  and. 
plants  would  attract  his  attention ;  but  in  all  countries  the 
first  objects  of  human  solicitude  must  have  been  animals, 
plants,  the  soil,  and  the  weather.  The  study  of  natural  his- ' 
tory,  dierefore,  is  the  most  primitive  and  congenial  of  studies ; 
as  gardening  and  affricuiture,  arts  which  are  founded  on  it» 
are  the  most  primitive  and  congenial  of  occupations.  As 
these  arts  are  the  preliminary  occupations  in  new  countries,  and 
as  the  first  step  in  the  civilisation  of  savages  is  to  supply  them 
with  useful  plants,  animals,  and  implements  of  culture,  so  the 
study  of  natural  history,  the  observation  of  the  habits  and 
peculiarities  of  plants  and  animals,  is  the  fittest  to  commence 
with,  and  the  best  calculated  for  improving  uninformed  minds. 

The  study  of  natural  history  we  consider  to  be  in  an 
especial  manner  calculated  for  nusing  the  character  of  the 
labouring  classes  of  a  community.  It  may  be  said  to  be  a 
study  which  they  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  already  engaged 
in ;  it  requires  less  preliminary  information  than  any  omer 
study,  and  cannot  by  any  means  be  considered  dry  or  severe, 
since  it  requires  habits  of  observation  chiefly,  and  every  step 
is  likely  to  be  attended  by  some  acquirement  intimately  con- 
nected with,  and  beneficial  in,  the  pursuits  of  a  country  life. 
The  humblest  and  most  laborious  individual,  afler  fulfilling 
all  his  duties  to  his  employer  and  his  family,  has  still  a  portion 
of  leisure ;  and  with  him,  as  with  man  in  every  class  of  society, 
happiness  will  be  found  to  depend  much  more  on  the  manner 
in  which  this  leisure  time  is  spent,  than  on  the  nature  of  his 
professional  or  mechanical  occupation.  But  not  only  does 
the  happiness  of  the  laborious  classes  depend  on  the  manner 
in  which  they  spend  their  leisure  time,  but  also  their  chance 
of  raising  themselves  to  a  higher  condition  in  society.  The 
pursuits  of  natural  history,  besides  their  suitableness  to  the 
former  object,  are,  it  is  obvious,  particularly  adapted  for  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  gardeners  and  agricultural  labourers. 

The  study  of  natural  history  is  well  calculated  to  have  a  bene- 
ficial influence  on  the  moral  sentiments  and  conduct.  While 
various  other  descriptions  of  knowledge  are  cultivated  to  in^ 
prove  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  mind,  their  influence  on  the 
heart  and  afiections  is  comparatively  remote.  Natural  history 
has  a  different  effect,  and  may  be  said  to  improve  and  humanise 
the  whole  man.  It  is  perfectly  natural  to  man  to  regard  with 
affection  the  living  things  which  surround  him;  and  every 
one  roust  feel  that  the  better  these  things  are  known,  the 
more  they  will  be  loved.  If  man  born  and  educated  in  cities 
has  less  interest  or  afiection  for  animals  and  plants,  than  man 
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bom  and  educated  in  the  country,  it  can  only  be  because  in  the 
latter  state  he  is  more  familiar  with  them,  and  knows  more  about 
them.  The  ccxmection  between  moral  conduct  and  the  love  of 
animals  and  plants,  may  be  thought  intimate  or  remote  by 
different  individuals ;  but  the  more  we  trace  design  and  pur- 
pose in  the  works  of  nature,  shall  we  not  sympathise  the  more 
with  the  fitness  of  means  to  ends  in  human  conduct?  The 
more  we  enter  into  the  details  of  nature,  shall  we  not  in- 
crease our  taste  for  fiicts  ?  which  is,  in  other  words,  the  love  of 
truth,  the  foundation  of  justice  and  honesty.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  trace  the  influence  of  the  study  of  natural  history  from 
kidividuals  to  nations,  and  its  tendency  to  universal  inter- 
course^ civilisation,  and  peace.  For  these  reasons,  amongst 
many  others,  the  study  of  natural  history  as  particularly 
adiqpted  for  the  earliest  education  of  young  people ;  and  this 
idea  is  confirmed  by  the  rapid  progress  which  children  make 
in  this  study  whenever  it  has  been  considered  a  fitting 
acquirement.  Infiuits,  who  have  made  but  little  progress 
in  languages  or  sciences  of  reasoning  and  reflection,  have 
yet  made  considerable  progress  in  the  observation  and  re- 
collection of  natural  objects. 

Natural  hist(»y  is  the  parent  of  natural  religion.  To 
know  and  to  aduiowledge  the  Author  of  nature^  are  precepts 
inculcated  by  the  religicm  and  morality  of  every  civilised  people ; 
and  the  histoir  of  the  world  shows  that  most  nations  have  had 
someway  of  what  they  considered  knowing  God,  and  some  par- 
ticular reasons  which  they  assigned  for  loving  and  reverencing 
him.  Without  interfering  with  that  knowledge  of  God  which 
is  obtained  by  revelation,  or  with  those  reasons  for  loving  him 
which  are  deduced  from  the  doctrines  of  particular  religions, 
natural  history  arrives  at  a  knowledge  of  the  Author  of  nature, 
by  enquiring  into  the  skill  and  contrivance  manifested  in  his 
works,  calls  forth  our  affections  towards  him  in  loving  those 
of  his  works  which  contribute  to  our  happiness,  and  leads  us 
to  adore  him  in  the  contemplation  of  the  superhuman  power 
and  wisdom  displayed  in  the  general  system  and  particular 
contrivances  of  the  world  and  its  various  details.  "  He,"  ob- 
serves Linnaeus,  '^  who  does  not  make  himself  acquainted  with 
God  from  the  consideration  of  nature,  will  scarcely  acquire 
knowledge  of  him  from  any  other  source ;  for  if  we  have 
no  faith  m  the  things  which  are  seen,  how  should  we  believe 
those  things  which  are  not  seen?"  * 

For  this  reason,  the  knowledge  of  the  Author  of  nature, 
through  his  works,  may  be  called  the  universal  religion^  as  the 

^  Rddectioiu  on  the  Study  of  Nature,  p.  21. 
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love  of  fitness,  induced  by  a  taste  for  (acts,  maybe  called  the 
universal  morality.  Neither  interferes  with  the  religion  or 
morality  of  any  particular  country,  climate,  or  people. 

An  extended  knowledge  of  natural  history  will  not  take 

[>Iace  without  producing  corresponding  improvements  in  taste, 
iterature,  and  the  elegant  arts.  A  knowledge,  in  readers  and 
spectators,  of  natural  forms  and  appearances,  will  demand 
a  greater  accuracy  in  the  delineation  of  them  by  the  artist 
and  the  man  of  letters.  The  public  taste  in  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  architecture  is  gr^ually  improvii^;  and  no  in- 
considerable part  of  the  improvement  will  be  round  to  consist 
in  the  more  correct  representation  of  natural  objects.  The 
same  improvement  in  taste  has  extended  to  our  different 
manufactures,  and  especially  to  the  figures  printed  on  cotton, 
paper,  and  earthenware ;  the  superiority  in  these  and  other 
articles  of  British  manufacture,  is  acknowledged  to  consbt,  in 
a  great  degree,  in  a  more  correct  imitation  of  plants,  animals^ 
and  general  scenery. 

Such  are  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  the  study  of 
natural  history.  The  main  object  of  this  Magazine  is  to  ren- 
der a  taste  for  this  study  more  general  among  all  classes  of 
society.  In  order  to  extend  it  among  readers  of  leisure  and 
general  observation,  and  also  among  gardeners,  farmers,  and 
young  persons  resident  in  the  country,  we  propose  to 
subject  every  part  of  the  science  to  discussion;  to  invite 
every  reader  to  communicate  every  circumstance,  even  the 
most  trivial,  respecting  the  native  habits  and  economy  of  ani- 
mals, the  habits  and  habitations  of  plants,  the  localities  of 
minerals  and  strata,  and  respecting  peculiar  or  striking  states 
of  the  atmosphere ;  to  encourage  all  who  are  desirous  of  in- 
formation, to  propose  questions,  to  state  their  doubts,  the  kind 
of  information  they  desire,  or  their  particular  opinions,  on 
any  part  of  the  subject.  Observations  which,  at  first  sight,  may 
appear  trivial,  are  often  truly  valuable  when  viewed  m  refer- 
ence to  general  conclusions ;  and  this  kind  of  information  may 
be  furnished  by  persons  wholly  unacquainted  with  natural 
history  as  a  science,  but  who,  by  such  exercises,  are  adopting 
the  most  certain  and  efficacious  means  of  becoming  scientific 
observers.  In  this  way  we  hope  to  call  forth  a  new  and  numer- 
ous class  of  naturalists. 

We  intend,  also,  for  the  benefit  of  such  as  have  never  paid 
any  attention  to  the  elements  of  natural  history,  to  give  a 
series  of  introductory  papers  in  each  of  the  five  departments; 
and  afler  these  are  completed,  to  give  a  general  view  of  the 
subjects  of  each  department.  These  papers  will  necessarily 
extend  through  several  volumes ;  but  they  wiU,  in  the  end. 
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di^lay  an  iiitroduction  to  natural  history,  in  what  we  consider 
to  be  by  fiur  the  most  desirable  form  and  manner  of  publication  *" 
for  giving  e£Pect  to  our  intentions. 

Our  second  object  is,  to  collect  scattered  facts  and  new  dis- 
ooYeries.  Individuals  are  now  occupied  in  every  part  of  the 
globe,  in  discovering  new  objects,  or  in  explaining  the  nature 
of  those  already  known.  New  productions  and  new  facts  are 
thus  rapidly  accumulating ;  it  shall  be  our  business  to  record 
them  as  they  are  discovered  or  ascertained,  and  at  the  end  of 
every  year  to  present  their  essence  to  our  readers  in  a  general 
summary 

If  we  can  attain  these  two  objects  in  the  manner  in  which  we 
hope  to  do,  whoever  makes  himself  master  of  our  introductory 
papers,  and  regularly  peruses  the  other  parts  of  the  Maga- 
zine, will,  for  dl  the  ordinary  purposes  of  use  and  enjoyment, 
be  a  practical  and  scientific  naturalist ;  will  know  all  that  is 
already  known,  and  worth  remembering,  on  the  subject,  and 
be  maae  acquainted  with  every  thing  new  or  interesting  as  it 
occurs. 

In  conclusion  we  repeat,  with  a  view  of  impressing  them  on 
the  mind  of  the  young  reader,  the  fundamental  truths  with 
which  we  set  out ;  first,  that  all  knowledge  is  pleasure,  as  well 
as  power ;  and  secondly,  that  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  as  in 
every  other  pursuit,  the  reward  obtained  will  be  commensurate 
with  the  labour  bestowed.  These  are  facts  in  accordance 
with  reason  and  experience,  and  ought  to  be  treasured  up  in 
the  mind  of  every  young  person,  as  perpetual  incitements  to 
exertion. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.     Some  Remarks  on  Natural  History,  as  a  Means  of 
Education.    By  J.  E.  B. 

It  has  been  the  fashion,  in  modem  times,  to  depreciate  the 
discoveries  of  Linnaeus,  and  to  put  forward  other  eminent  na- 
turalists as  rivals  for  popular  favour  at  his  expense.  Nothing 
can  be  more  unjust  towards  the  memory  of  departed  greatness, 
nothing  can  be  less  acceptable  .to  existing  merit,  than  the  at- 
tempt to  build  up  their  fame  by  disparaging  that  of  another. 
Now,  although  it  must  be  acknowIcKiged  that  the  naturalists 
of  this  country  have  confined  their  studies  too  exclusively  to 
the  nomenclature  of  science,  and  have  overlooked  too  much 
the  end  for  which  language  is  invented,  let  us  not  be  so 
absurd  as  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  real  merits  of  Linnaeus, 
because  we  have  witnessed  some  abuses  of  his  system.  His 
great  claims  to  our  admirattoo  rest  upon  ground  independent 
pf  that  which  is  generally  taken  up  against  his  disciples ;  and 
this  will  be  found  tenable  against  all  opposition,  whatever  the 
extent  or  novelty  of  our  discoveries  or  improvements  in  our 
systems. 

The  first  great  merit  of  Linnaeus  consisted  in  the  sound 
philosophy  on  which  he  framed  his  genera,  lliis  invention 
of  generic  characters,  though  not  his  own,  was  brought  to 
such  a  degree  of  perfection  by  him,  and  was  rendered  current 
by  his  instrumentality  to  such  an  extent,  that  ho  is  entided  to 
the  high  praise  of  having  made  it  useful  to  the  world.  Before 
his  time,  natural  history  consisted  of  a  multitude  of  particulars 
spread  over  so  large  a  surface,  that  it  was  impossible  to  em- 
brace them  without  devoting  a  whole  life  to  the  subject  By 
the  simple  invention  of  generic  terms,  the  mind  is  enabled  to 
comprehend  and  speak  of  all  these  particulars  in  an  abridged 
form.  That  is  done  by  one  word,  which  before  required  a 
hundred.  It  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  the  application  of 
this  metaphysical  instrument,  familiar  as  it  now  appears,  has 
facilitated  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  of  nature  more 
than  any  thing  besides.     It  is  to  the  intellect  what  the  steam- 
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eDgine  is  to  mechanics  —  a  highly  compressed  form  of  power, 
enabling  us  to  do  in  a  minute,  and  with  infinitely  less  fatigue, 
what  b^ore  consumed  an  hour. 

Systematic  terms,  of  a  generic  character,  are  now  become 
so  common,  that  naturalists  seem  to  have  forgotten  tlie  great 
importance  which  is  attached  to  them.  The  subject,  of  which 
they  formed  a  part,  engrossed  nearly  all  the  learning  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  Locke,  Leibnitz,  Descartes,  and,  more  or  less,  of  all 
the  master-minds  of  the  age.  Hume  pronounces  the  discovery 
of  the  real  nature  of  these  abstractions  to  be  tlie  greatest 
and  most  important  which  has  been  made  in  modem  times  in 
the  republic  of  fetters.  These  philosophers  treated  the  subject 
metaphysically;  Linnaeus  showed  its  application  to  practice. 

It  is  very  true  that  the  English,  who  have  a  metaphy- 
sical turn  peculiar  to  nortliem  latitudes,  and  were  among  the 
first  to  adopt  this  prodigious  concentration  of  intellectual 
strength,  have,  in  dwelling  upon  the  engine  itself,  thrown  away 
some  time  in  a  lesd  profitable  f^plication  of  it;  yet  this  is 
better  than  the  abuse  of  it  by  some  of  our  more  southern 
neighbours,  who  are  frittering  away  the  power,  by  breaking 
down  and  dividing  substantial  genera,  until  they  have  almost 
reduced  them  to  particulars  again.  Sound  philosophy,  on 
the  contrary,  requires,  that,  as  our  knowledffe  of  particulars 
increases,  the  generalisation  of  them  should  mcrease  also. 

This  is  the  proper  business  of  the  present  generation.  Our 
forefiitbers  have  laboured  to  accumulate  the  particulars  of 
natural  history,  until  they  are  become  so  redundant  as  to  be 
beyond  the  grasp  of  human  thought  The  only  mode  by 
which  they  can  be  reduced  within  our  power,  is  the  just  appli- 
cation of  the  laws  of  generalisation,  by  persons  standing  pre- 
eminent in  science,  and  entitled  to  prescribe  to  inferior  minds. 
It  is  a  small  and  paltry  ambition  which  has  inflamed  the  or- 
dinary naturalists  of  the  present  day,  that  they  should  wish  to 
impose  their  own  names ;  that  they  should  be  mortified  to  find 
themselves  forestalled  in  their  barbarous  compounds ;  and  that 
their  boast  should  be  in  the  number  of  these  spurious  ofi*- 
spring  that  may  be  affiliated  upon  them. 

Besides  the  placing  of  genera  on  a  philosophic  foundation, 
we  are  indebted  to  Linnaeus  for  the  invention  of  a  language  of 
such  precise  import  as  almost  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  a 
draughtsman ;  and  also  for  the  implication  of  trivial  names, 
whi<£  is  but  another  mode  of  generalising. 

Whoever  will  look  into  the  old  authors,  will  see  what  a 
wonderful  &cility  is  given  to  the  acquirement  and  communi- 
cation of  knowledge  by  this  simple  contrivance.    For  instance, 
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Ray,  in  writing  or  speaking  to  his  friend  Willoughby,  to  tell 
him  he  had  found  Antirrhinum  JSlatine  (the  former  being  the 
generic,  and  the  latter  the  trivial  name),  is  obliged  to  go 
round  to  his  point  in  this  manner :  —  ^*  I  have  found  that 
lAnaria  Elatine  dicta  folio  acuminatOi"  and  Haller,  who 
was  one  of  the  neatest  and  most  skilful  definers,  if  he  had 
communicated  the  same  information,  would  have  employed 
this  periphrasis  :  —  "I  have  gathered  the  Antirrhinum  foUis 
imis  conjugatisy  super ioribus  altcmis^  ad  basin  Aainatis.** 

But  the  knowledge  of  the  instrument,  however  requisite,  is 
not  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  which  it  is  applied.  No- 
menclature is  not  the  end,  but  the  means,  of  our  study ;  and 
if  I  have  offered  an  excuse  for  the  attention  lyhich  has  been 
paid  to  it  in  this  country,  I  rejoice  in  any  circumstance  which 
is  likely  to  enlarge  tlie  boundaries  of  science,  and  throw  open 
still  wider  the  temple  of  nature.  The  establishment  of  a 
Magazine  of  Natural  History  cannot  fail  to  promote  thb 
object. 

Without  disparaffinff  other  pursuits,  the  subject  has  some 
advantages  of  a  wider  bearing  than  is  generally  acknowledged. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  develope  and 
strengthen  the  fiiculties  of  the  mind;  and  this  it  does,  not 
only  by  the  system  and  order  which  are  necessary  to  be  ob- 
served, but  by  appealing  to  some  of  the  higher  powers  with 
which  we  are  endowed.  Mankind  are  evidently  divided  into 
two  great  classes,  those  who  particularise  (composing  the 
bulk),  and  those  who  generalise.  No  man  was  ever  great, 
without  possessing  both  faculties  in  an  eminent  degree ;  yet 
the  greater  part  pass  through  life  without  ever  discovering  that 
they  have  this  power  of  abridging  and  condensing  thought  by 
an  operation  of  the  mind  alone.  Even  those  who  do  possess 
the  faculty  to  some  extent,  are  apt  to  suffer  it  to  run  so  wild, 
and  to  deal  in  such  loose  generalities,  that  they  lose  half  its 
benefits.  Nothing  is  more  likely  to  develope  this  peculiarity 
of  the  intellect,  or  to  keep  it  within  legitimate  bounds,  than 
the  systematic  study  of  nature.  She  furnishes  such  an  infinity 
of  subjects,  that  no  man  could  grasp  the  ten-thousandth  part 
who  should  attempt  to  become  acquainted  with  all  the  indi- 
viduals, and  he  would  be  left  immeasurably  behind  another 
who  should  employ  generic  and  family  distinctions.  Nor  can 
the  student  of  natural  history  make  a  step  in  generalisation 
without  a  frequent  recurrence  to  his  particulars.  He  would 
soon  find  himself  lost  amidst  the  mazes  of  similar  and  related 
things,  if  he  were  not  to  examine  and  reexamine  the  indi- 
viduals before  him.  Unlike  many  of  the  subjects  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  which  seem  to  owe  their  attraction  to  the  almost 
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lioentioodness  of  their  generalisation,  this  subject  brings  with 
it  its  own  corrective ;  and  to  be  a  good  naturalist,  requires 
that  the  student  should  be  a  diligent  observer  of  particulars, 
as  well  as  a  correct  generaliser  of  them. 

Another  great  inducement  to  adopt  the  study  of  natural 
history,  is,  that  it  is  admirably  suited  to  correct  the  tendency 
there  is  in  our  popular  institutions  to  run  into  schemes  of 
utility.  Our  mechanics,  mathematics,  amusements,  politics, 
chanties,  are  all  tainted,  more  or  less,  with  this  defect.  '*  The 
age  of  chivalry  is  gone ;  that  of  sophisters,  calculators,  and 
economists  has  succeeded."  Now,  besides  this  perpetual  ap- 
peal to  utility  and  reason,  as  the  only,  or  chief  foundation  of 
happiness,  there  is  another  and  higher  appeal,  felt  by  all,  and 
occasionally  bowed  to  by  all,  which  goes  to  the  heart  and  to 
the  affections;  more  subtle  in  its  nature,  and  less  within  con- 
trol, there  are  a  thousand  cases  which  yield  to  no  other  tribu- 
nal, and  where  man  acts  with  greater  safety,  trusting  to  the 
dictates  of  his  heart,  than  if  he  relied  upon  utility  and  reason. 

To  bring  the  subject  home  more  practically  :  our  scheme  of 
popular  education  attempts  to  improve  man's  moral  condition 
almost  entirely  through  the  medium  of  his  understanding.  It 
seems  to  be  adapted  to  make  good  artizans,  skilful  mechanics, 
industrious  tradesmen ;  but  it  may  be  fairly  doubted,  whether 
it  be  suited,  in  a  like  degree,  to  cherish  the  higher  virtues, 
and  to  make  men  better  as  well  as  wiser. 

I  wish  to  see  natural  history  cultivated  as  a  means  of 
enlarging  this  contracted  view  of  education,  of  opening  to  the 
littie  sentient  new  objects  for  his  affections  and  sympathies,  of 
awakening  within  his  bosom  a  love  for  nature  and  nature's 
productions.  It  is  the  fashion  with  a  cold  and  heartless  por- 
tion of  the  world,  to  stigmatise  these  notions  with  the  names  of 
romance  and  sentiment.  It  mi^ht,  perh£4;)s,  be  happier  for 
England,  not  forgetting  Scotland,  if  the  sinews  of  our  strength 
were  not  wholly  exhausted  in  our  industry ;  if  steam-engines, 
and  power-looms,  and  economy,  and  profit,  divided  our  atten- 
tion only, — things  which  reason  approves,  but  which  the  ima- 
gination forbids.  They  have  a  tendency  to  lower  the  standard 
of  excellence  to  their  own  level,  while  the  repudiated  and  now 
antiquated  scheme  of  bettering  men  through  the  heart,  always 
proposes  a  higher  and  nobler  standard  than  he  can  reach. 

I  should,  for  instance,  propose,  that  the  peasantry  of 
England  should  be  improved  by  being  taught  that  the  kitchen- 
garden  does  not  comprehend  the  whole  scope  of  horticulture ; 
that  there  are  such  things  as  violets  and  roses  to  awaken 
sweet  recollections ;  ranunculuses  and  anemones  to  ravish  the 
eye ;  and  some  one  or  other  particular  flower,  which  every 
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man  of  imagination  associates  with  tenderness  and  firiendship. 
In  passing  along  through  the  country,  every  man's  garden 
may  furnish  a  clue  to  his  character^  much  better  and  safer,  in 
my  esteem,  to  trust  to,  than  either  physiognomy,  phrenology, 
or  autography.  Do  we  see  the  kail  bed  of  large  and  ample 
dimensions,  encroaching  upon  every  inch  of  cultivated  soil, 
we  pronounce  the  possessor  to  be  a  political  economist,  or 
radical,  or  voluptuary ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  witness  flowers 
of  all  hues  adorning  the  vicinity  of  his  habitation,  We  know 
there  is  a  spark  of  his  better  nature  yet  unextinguished.  It 
unfolds  to  us  the  current  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings ;  it  tells, 
like  the  other  also,  of  honesty  and  industry ;  but  it  tells,  be- 
sides,  of  generosity  and  charity,  love  and  fidelity,  of  brave 
sons  and  beautiful  daughters. 

I  lately  was  made  acquainted  with  a  rustic  of  this  latter 
class,  whose  house  botanists  are  wont  to  firequent  for  the 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  and  the  rare  plants  to  be 
found  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  house  that  Isaac  Walton 
might  have  delighted  in.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  this  honest 
vintner's  life,  was  to  call  his  daughter  to  his  pillow,  when  he 
said,  ^<  Mary,  it  is  a  fine  morning ;  so  and  see  if  Scilla  v^ma 
is  come  in  flower."  May  the  virtues  of  the  father  descend  upon 
his  children !  Then  may  botanists  continue  to  find  at  this 
humble  inn  *,  cleanliness  and  civility,  a  trowel  to  dig  up  their 
plants,  and  even  a  vasculum  to  secure  them.  J.  E^  B. 

April  7.  1828. 


Art.  II.  Observations  on  the  Causes  that  have  retarded  the  PrO' 
gress  of  Natural  History  in  this  Country ,  and  on  the  defective 
State  of  our  Public  Museums,  The  first  of  a  Series  of  Essays ^ 
intended  to  comprise  a  succinct  Viexo  of  the  System  of  Baron " 
CuviER,  as  contained  in  his  R^gne  Animal,  and  of  his  Re- 
searches on  Fossil  Bones.     By  R 

There'  is  no  country  that  has  the  same  facilities  for  pro- 
curing objects  of  natural  history  from  every  region  of  the 
globe  as  Great  Britain;  there  is  no  country  where  larger 
sums  of  money  have  been  expended  to  purchase  them ;  and 
yet  there  is  no  countrv  in  the  civilised  world,  where  there  are. 
fewer  facilities  offered  to  the  student  of  natural  history  than  in 
England. 

The  truth  of  this  remark  cannot  be  denied.      The  two 
causes  which  have  mainly  contributed  to  impede  the  study  of 
•  The  Runniog  Hone,  at  Micklehani. 
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natural  history  in  England  may  be  briefly  stated :  the  first  is, 
the  deplorably  inefiective  state  of  our  public  museums;  the 
second  is,  the  very  expensive  form  in  which  works  on  natural 
history  are  generally  published  in  this  country.  The  total 
amount  of  the  money  expended  in  collecting  obiects  of  natural 
history  for  the  British  Museum,  is,  perhaps,  one  hundred 
times  greater  than  the  sura  expended  in  forming  the  museum  of 
naturu  history  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  at  Paris ;  and  yet  the 
utility  of  the  latter,  to  the  student  of  natural  history,  may  be 
fidrly  said  to  exceed  that  of  the  former,  in  the  ratio  of  a  thousand 
to  one.  The  British  Museum  is  the  property  of  the  nation, 
having  been  bequeathed  to  the  public,  or  purchased  and  sup- 
ported with  the  public  money ;  but,  till  recently,  the  public 
had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  access  within  its  walls ;  and 
when  it  was  at  length  opened  on  certain  days,  the  admission 
was  rather  granted  as  a  fevour,  than  conceded  as  a  right. 
The  value  of  the  admission  to  the  student  of  natural  history 
was  greatly  diminished  from  the  want  of  a  scientific  arrange- 
ment  of  the  objects ;  particularly  in  the  zoolo^cal  department. 
The  defects  were  those  of  its  ori^rinal  formation.  The  inten* 
tion  appears  to  have  been  to  ccHlect  whatever  was  extraor-* 
dinary  or  rare,  without  any  view  to  arrangement:  it  was  an 
assembla^  of  curiosities,  some  of  which,  as  single  objects, 
were  highly  interesting  to  the  professed  naturalist,  but  con* 
veyed  little  instruction  to  the  learner. 

Afier  the  Greville  collection  had  been  purchased  by  the 
nation,  at  a  considerable  price,  a  part  of  tne  minerals  were 
arranged  and  exhibited ;  and  the  mineralogical  department, 
as  far  as  regards  simple  minerals,  is,  perhaps,  as  well  classed 
as  the  space  allowed  for  it  would  admit  of.  Yet,  as  a  useful 
collection,  it  is  still  defective.  Many  of  the  specimens  are 
without  labels^  and  they  consist  chiefly  of  the  more  rare  crys- 
tallisations of  each  species,  whereas  to  be  really  useful,  a  public 
collection  ought  to  contain  -specimens  of  each  mineral,  in  the 
most  common  form  in  which  it  usually  occurs,  as  well  as  the 
rare  crystalline  forms,  which  are  only  to  be  found  in  par- 
ticular situations. 

It  is  more  than  twelve  years  since  I  was  induced  to 
expect  that  a  scientific  arrangement  of  the  shells  would  be 
undertaken ;  but  after  visiting  the  museum  for  ten  years,  I 
could  perceive  no  progress  made  in  such  a  labour,  aiid  I 
discontinued  my  visits,  as  there  appeared  every  probability 
that  the  present  generation  would  pass  away  berore  it  was 
accomplislied.  There  were,  indeed,  some  cases,  with  shells 
placed  to  amuse  the  spectator  by  the  splendour  of  their 
colours,  or  the  beauty  of  their  forms ;  but  there  was  no  sys- 
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tematic  arrangement  of  them,  nor  were  the  shells  labelled  or 
described.  Tiiis  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  conchology 
has  risen  into  importance,  from  its  connection  witfageology. 
How  different  b  the  museum  at  the  Jardin  des  Ptantes  at 
Paris,  where  each  genus  and  species  of  shell  is  arranged  and 
numbered  according  to  a  received  system ;  and  the  student 
has  only  to  examine  the  collection  with  his  book  in  his  hand, 
to  render  himself  master  of  the  science,  as  far  as  books  and 
specimens  can  teach  him  !  This  defect  in  the  department  of 
conchology  in  the  British  Museum  is  to  be  lamented,  as  I 
know  of  no  public  collection  in  this  country,  from  which  the 
student  can  derive  any  assistance.  Surely  the  curators  of  the 
British  Museum,  who  superintend  this  department,  would  do 
well  to  recollect  the  maxim  of  Hippocrates,  "  Ars  longa,  vita 
brevis." 

It  has  been  too  long  supposed  that  the  nation  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  British  Museum,  but  to  furnish  funds  for  its 
support.  I  hope,  however,  that  the  present  liberal  and  en- 
lightened president  of  the  Royal  Society,  whose  zeal  for  the 
promotion  of  science  is  well  known,  will  feel  that  he  is  in  trust 
for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  and  that  he  will  make  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  British  Museum  more  available  for  the  purpose 
of  public  information,  than  they  have  yet  been.  It  is  particu- 
larly desirable,  as  the  London  University  will  speedily  be 
opened,  that  the  collections  in  every  department  of  natural 
history  in  the  British  Museum,  should  be  well  arranged,  and 
scientific  catalogues  published  at  a  reasonable  price.  If  this 
were  effected,  it  would  be  of  greater  benefit  to  the  students 
than  the  establishment  of  lectureships  on  natural  history  in  the 
university,  as  those  who  had  a  real  desire  to  learn,  would  be 
able  to  instruct  themselves  as  at  Paris. 

In  offering  these  remarks,  I  can  sincerely  afiirm  that  they 
are  not  dictated  by  any  feeling  of  hostility,  but  by  an  ardent 
desire  to  see  the  scientific  institutions  of  our  own  country 
rendered  as  respectable  and  efficient  as  those  in  various'  parts 
of  Europe ;  and  I  am  certain,  that  if  they  are  not  so  at  pre- 
sent, it  is  neither  from  want  of  talent  or  ability,  but  arises 
firom  a  kind  of  national  reluctance  to  disturb  the  slumbers  of 
ancient  establishments  by  innovation,  even  where  innovation 
would  be  attended  with  the  most  favourable  results. 

The  Ashmolean  museum  at  Oxford  offers  an  excellent 
illustration  of  what  ancient  museums  were  intended  to  be. 
Their  founders  never  contemplated  the  formation  of  scientific 
arrangements  of  natural  objects  for  the  purpose  of  study;  but 
ihey  collected  whatever  was  strange,  curious,  or  rare  in  nature 
or  art,  to  surprise  or  amuse  the  spectators.   In  doing  so  they 
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are  entitled  to  our  gratitude,  as  they  preserved  manjr  things 
that  were  valuable  and  interesting,  which  would  probably  have 
been  lost  or  destroyed,  had  they  been  scattered  over  the 
country  in  the  possession  of  private  individuals.  I  by  no 
means  wish  that  such  collections  should  not  be  preserved, 
but  the  present  advanced  state  of  science  requires,  nay,  impe* 
riously  demands,  something  more ;  and  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  that  in  London  we  have  no  well  arranged  public 
collections  of  objects  in  the  different  departments  of  natural 
history,  that  can  materially  assist  the  researches  of  the 
student.* 

The  second  cause  which  has  greatly  impeded  the  study  of 
natural  history,  namely,  the  expensive  publications  on  the 
subject,  might  be  easily  remedied,  if  the  public  taste  would 
give  encouragement  to  books  in  a  cheaper  form.  I  am 
no  enemy  to  splendid  editions,  and  superb  plates:  noble- 
men and  opulent  individuals  do  well  to  encourage  the  arts  as 
well  as  the  sciences ;  but  I  see  no  reason  why  persons  of 
moderate  fortune  should  not  be  able  to  procure  books  on 
natural  history,  at  a  reasonable  price,  in  this  country,  as  well 
as  in  France.  In  the  latter  country  one  of  the  most  perfect 
systems  of  zoology,  Le  Regime  Animal^  distribui  d^apres  son 
Organisation ;  OY^  The  Animal  Kingdom^  arranged  according  to 
its  Organisation^  by  Baron  Cuvier,  may  be  purchased  for  about 
twenty  shillings.  This  work,  which  contains  a  most  lumi- 
nous arrangement  of  the  whole  animal  kingdom  separated 
into  four  grand  divisions,  is  intended  as  a  text-book  for  the 
student,  and  is  replete  with  more  scientific  information,  than 
any  work  in  our  own  language  published  at  five  times  the 
price.  I  have  long  regretted  that  Cuvier's  system,  and  also 
his  interesting  discoveries  respecting  fossil  bones,  should  be 
so  little  known  to  the  English  reader ;  and,  therefore,  it  is 
my  intention  to  supply  this  information  by  a  series  of  essays 
in  succeeding  Numbers  of  this  Magazine.  The  classification 
of  Cuvier  is  founded  on  the  organisation  of  animals,  and 
what  he  denominates  ^^the  conditions  of  existence;  or, 
the  immutable  laws  prescribed  to  living  beings  by  their 
Creator."  By  making  his  system  more  generally  known, 
r  am  persuaded  that  I  shall  render  an  acceptable  service 
to  the  English  reader.  B. 

Marchj  1828. 

*  By  public  collectioDf,  I  mean  those  to  which  the  public  have  acceu 
There  are  valuable  collections  belong^ing  to  particular  societies  and  indi- 
viduals, of  which  you  will  probably  give  some  account  in  your  Magazme. 

Vol,  I. — No.  1.  c 
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Art.  III.  Account  of  the  Habits  of  a  Specimen  of  the  Simia 
Jdcchus,  Lin.,  or  Jdcchus  vulgaris,  GeoiF.,  noto  in  the  Possession  of 
Gavin  MUrqv,  Esq.  Edinburgh.     CommQnicated  by  P.  Nkill, 

.     Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S.E.  Sec  W.  S. 

The  living  specimen  ofiSlmia  Jacchus  {J^.  I.),  Oiiistiti,  or^ 
as  it  is  called  by  the  English  in  South  America,  Mamozeet 
Monkey,  which  has  been  in  my  possession  since  last  June,  I 
procured  from  a  slave  in  the  streets  of  Bahia  (the  capital  of  the 
province  of  San  Salvador  in  Brazil),  to  which  place  this  and 
many  other  kinds  of  animals '  are  brought  from  the  country 
for  sale.  At  first  it  was  exceedingly  fierce  and  wild,  screech- 
ing most  vehemently  when  any  one  dared  to  approach  it  I 
was  about  to  sail  for  England,  and  took  it  with  me  on  board 
of  our  vessel  immediately.  I  laid  in  a  few  oranges,  bananas, 
mangoes,  and  Indian  com,  to  feed  it  with  during  the  voyage. 
A  little  kennel  or  box  was  made,  where  it  slept,  or  retired 
when  frightened.  It  was  long  before  it  was  so  reconciled, 
even  to  those  who  fed  it,  as  to  allow  the  slightest  liberty  in 
the  way  of  touching  or  patting  its  body;  and  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  do  this  by  surprise,  or  by  the  most  quiet  and 
cautious  approach,  as  the  monkey  was  not  steady  a  moment, 
but  was  constantly  turning  its  head  round  firom  side  to  side, 
eyeing  every  person  with  the  most  suspicious  and  angry  look; 
its  sense  of  hearing  appeared  to  be  excessively  acute,  so  that 
the  slightest  whisper  was  sure  to  arouse  it  The  voice  of  this 
little  animal  was  peculiarly  sharp  and  disagreeable,  consisting 
of  a  very  quick  succession  of  harsh  and  shrill  sounds  (imitated 
in  the  name  oUistiti)^  so  loud,  that  they  might  be  heard  firom 
the  remotest  part  of  the  ship. 

,  To  give  a  long  description  of  the  external  appearance 
of  the  animal  is  quite  unnecessary,  as  the  present  specimen 
corresponds  in  every  particular  with  the  descriptions  of  natu- 
ralists, and  agrees  very  well  with  those  I  havejseen  preserved 
in  museunis.  It  is  the  smallest,  I  believe,  of  the  /Simia 
tribe,  its  body  not  being  quite  so  large  as  that  of  a  squirrel ; 
the  prevailing  colouV  is  a  lightish  brdwn,  edged  with  grey; 
the  hail'  oh  the  head  aind  tail  is  considerably  darker,,  and  tne 
latter  is  very  beautifully  barred  with  circular  bands  of  a 
lighter  hoe;  but  what  is  characteristic:  of  this  species  is,  the 
cluster  or  patch  of  white  elongated  hairs  which  stand  oui^ 
before  the  ears,  and  give  a  curious  appearance  of  antiquitjr  to 
the  little  animal ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  tl^at  it  received  the  appel- 
lation of  *^  the  little  old  man*'  from  the  sailors.  The  external 
'ears  are  peculiarly  large  and  capacious,  but  are  nearly  hid  in  tho 
long  hair ;  the  siae  ofthe  concha,  no  doubts  contributes  to  the 
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acuteness  of  its  hearing.  For  a  considerable  time  there  was 
no  evident  change  in  its  habits,  as  it  continued  to  be  nearly  as 
.wild  as  when  I  first  got  it,  and  showed  none  of  the  playful- 
ness and  vivacity  which  characterise  most  of  the  monkey  tribe. 
As  long  as  the  fruit  which  he  had  on  board  lasted,  it  would 
eat  nothing  else ;  but  when  these  failed,  we  soon  discovered  a 
most  agreeable  substitute,  which  it  appeared  to  relish  above 
every  thing.  By  chance  we  observed  it  devouring  a  large 
cockroach  which  it 
had  caught,  run- 
ning along  the  deck 
of  the  vessel ;  and 
fi'om  this  time  to 
nearly  the  end  of 
the  voyage,  a  space  , 
of  four  or  five  weeks, 
k  fed  almost  exclu-  ; 
sively  on  these  in- 
sects, and  contri- 
buted most  effect- 
ually to  rid  the 
vessel  of  them.  It 
frequently  eat  a  score  of  the  largest  kind,  which  are  2  or 
2i  in.  long,  and  a  very  great  number  of  the  smaller  ones, 
three  or  four  times  in  tne  course  of  the  day.  It  was  quite 
amusinff  to  see  it  at  its  meal.  When  he  had  got  hold  of 
one  of  the  large  cockroaches,  he  held  it  in  his  fore  paws,  and 
then  invariably  nipped  the  head  off  first ;  he  then  pulled  out 
the  viscera  and  cast  them  aside,  and  devoured  the  rest  of  the 
body,  rejecting  the  dry  elytra  and  wings,  and  also  the  legs  of 
the  insect,  which  are  covered  with  short  stiff  bristles.  The 
small  cockroaches  he  eat  without  such  fastidious  nicety.  In 
addition  to  these,  we  gave  him  milk,  sugar,  raisins,  and 
crumbs  of  bread.  Hitherto  the  weather  was  warm,  the  ther- 
mometer being  never  below  65^.  or  60^  Fahr. ;  but  as  we 
reached  a  more  northern  latitude,  and  approached  England, 
the  change  of  temperature  affected  the  monkey  very  sensibly; 
his  appetite  fiuled  very  considerably,  and  now  he  would  not 
even  touch  the  cockroaches  when  given  to  him ;  the  hair, 
especially  that  on  the  tail,  fell  off ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
voyage,  this  organ  was  almost  Quite  bare  and  naKed.  He 
kept  constantly  m  the  kennel,  rolling  himself  up  in  a  piece  of 
flannel,  which  had  been  put  in  for  warmth,  except  when  he 
could  reach  a  sunny  part  of  the  deck,  where  he  might  bask  in 
the  heat  There  was  a  considerable  continuance  of  cold  north- 
easterly winds,  the  thermometer  as  low  as  from  42^  to  S6^ 
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Fahr.9  and,  as  the  monkey  eat  little  or  nothing,  and  was  quite 
inactive,  I  hardly  expected  to  have  kept  it  alive. 

When  I  got  it  on  shore,  I  kept  it  for  some  days  in  a  warm 
room ;  it  gradually  recovered  its  nimbleness,  running  about 
the  room,  and  dragging,  its  kennel  after  it.  Even  then  it 
would  not  eat  any  insects,  and  its  food  consisted  of  milk  and 
crumbs  of  bread ;  it  was  particularly  fond  of  any  sweet  pre- 
serve, as  j^lly,  &c.,  and  of  fresh  ripe  fruits.  From  London  I 
brought  it  with  me  to  Edinburgh  last  November,  and  have 
kept  it  here  till  now.  During  all  this  time  it  has  thriven 
perfectly  well ;  it  is  considerably  plumper  than  it  was,  and  the 
tail  is  now  completely  covered  with  long  darkish  hair. 

I  observe  in  Linnseus's  description  of  this  animal,  he  says 
it  is  a  great  enemy  to  cats ;  so  far,  however,  is  this  from  being 
the  case  with  the  present  one,  that  it  feeds  and  sleeps  with 
puss,  and  they  live  on  the  best  terms  imaginable. 

Though  now  it  is  much  tamer  than  it  was,  it  is  by  no  means 
tractable  or  docile ;  it  will  allow  itself  to  be  patted  or  gently 
stroked,  but  all  attempts  to  handle  or  play  with  it  are  quite 
unsuccessful.  When  teased  or  enraged,  it  exhibits  a  most 
ludicrous  physiognomy  of  passion ;  the  white  hairs  or  whis- 
kers on  its  cheeks  are  erected ;  it  grins  and  shows  its  teeth ;  it 
dilates  its  nostrib,  and  the  little  eyes  beam  with  the  most 
passionate  fnry :  it  only  wants  the  power  of  speech  to  embody 
its  feelings,  to  represent  most  faithfully  a  true  picture  of  anger. 
Though  it  does  not  possess  any  of  that  imitative  playfulness 
which  is  so  amusing  in  many  of  the  Simiae,  there  is  a  some- 
thing, an  air  of  intdligence,  a  look  of  observation,  which  we 
search  for  in  vain  in  those  animals  lower  in  the  zoological 
scale. 


Aht.  IV.      Notice  of  the  Habits  of  a  Mangouste,  kept  alive  at 
Canaan  Cottage^  near  Edinburgh.  By  Alex.  J.  Adik,  Jun.  Esq. 

The  Mangouste,  Fiv^rra  MUtngo  Lin.  (/%:.  2.),  which  has 
been  in  my  possession  for  about  twelve  months,  is  one  of  a 
family  of  four  which  were  taken  on  board  at  Madras.  This 
was  the  only  one  that  reached  England,  the  other  three 
having  died  during  the  voyage.  It  has  as  yet  borne  the 
rigours  of  our  northern  latitude  well,  but  it  is  a  little  subject 
to  a  cough  in  cold  damp  weather.  The  animal  is  a  female, 
now  between  two  and  three  years  old.  It  pleasures  in  length 
2  ft  including  the  tail,  which  is  1  fL  Its  colour,  when  viewed 
at  a  little  dbtance,  is  a  silvery  grey ;  but  a  closer  inspection 
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shows  thac  each  hair,  which  is  long  and  coarse,  is  composed 
of  bar»  of  black,  brown,  and  white,  exactly  resembling  the 
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quills  of  a  porcupine.  The  head  is  small  and  very  handsome; 
the  legs  are  strong,  the  fore  ones  much  tapered,  having  five 
separate  toes  on  each  foot ;  the  tail  is  very  long,  thick  at  the 
root,  and  tapering  to  a  point. 

It  uses  its  fore  paws  with  much  dexterity;  pulls  every 
thing  into  the  cage  that  comes  within  their  sphere  of  action, 
takes  insects  out  of  water  with  them,  and  when  a  snuffbox  is 
presented  to  it,  by  the  rapidity  of  their  motion,  expels  much 
of  the  contents  before  the  box  can  be  shut  It  does  not  take 
its  prey  with  the  claws,  but  they  prove  powerful  weapons  in 
tormentmg  it  when  caught,  by  throwing  it  from  one  place  to 
another.  The  tail  seems  to  assist  the  animal  in  leaping  and 
turning,  as  in  doing  so  it  frequently  strikes  it  against  hard 
objects  with  such  force  as  to  cause  it  to  bleed  at  the  extremity. 

Its  curiosity  is  unbounded.  When  let  loose  in  a  room  it 
traverses  it  at  a  light,  airy,  and  graceful  pace,  its  feet  scarcely 
appearing  to  touch  the  floor;  it  searches  every  corner,*^ and 
kills  all  msects  that  are  to  be  found.  Afler  the  floor  has 
undergone  a  minute  examination,  the  chairs  and  tables  follow 
next ;  these  it  easily  reaches,  being  able  to  leap  three  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  sometimes  the  pockets  of  those  present 
undergo  the  same  scrutiny.  The  mangouste  knows  the  house 
and  garden  of  Canaan  Cottage  so  well,  that  it  runs  about 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  but  never  goes  away,  and  appears 
at  the  call  of  those  it  knows.  Myself  and  another  are  the 
only  persons  it  has  complete  confidence  in ;  it  distinguishes 
my  foot  at  a  great  distance  and  runs  to  me :  its  powers  in 
this  way  are  very  acute.  I  have  seen  it  set  its  hair  on  end 
and  growl  when  a  strange  dog  was  some  yards  from  it,  the 
one  being  within  and  the  other  without  the  house;  with  the 
dog  thatbelongs  to  the  house,  it  has  been  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship ever  since  the  first  interview,  when,  after  giving  him  a 
bite  on  the  face,  a  good  understanding  was  established,  and 
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since  that  time  the  dog  has  sometimes  used  it  very  roughly 
without  the  mangouste  resenting  it  Should  a  stranger  take 
hold  of  it  when  out  of  the  house  it  bites  and  runs  off. 

The  mangouste  is  as  docile  as  the  mildest  of  our  dogs,  if 
you  exdept  the  time  of  feeding,  particularly  when  devouring 
a  bird  that  has  been  given  to  it  alive.  At  this  time  the  change 
in  its  manners  is  as  quick  as  it  is  remarkable :  in  one  second 
it  loses  all  the  mild  and  attractive  dispositions  of  the  pet; 
these  vanish,  to  be  replaced  by  the  repulsive  ones  of  the 
fiercest  carnivorous  animals,  growling,  uttering  a  sharp  barky 
and  even  attempting  to  bite. 

Its  favourite  food  is  small  birds,  and  the  dexterity  shown  in 
climbing  into  bushes,  seems  to  indicate  that  in  the  wild  state 
they  mav  probably  constitute  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
food.  If  a  mouse,  rat,  lizard,  or  frog  be  given  it,  before 
killing  it  will  play  with  the  animal  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour: 
indeed  I  do  not  remember  having  allowed  this  to  be  carried 
on  so  long  as  it  might  have  been  disposed ;  and  to  put  an  end 
to  it,  the  rescue  of  the  victim  has  only  to  be  attempted,  when 
its  death  is  instantaneous.  With  a  small  bird,  however,  the 
treatment  is  very  different,  for  the  mangouste  has  only  to  see 
one,  when  capture  and  death  will  follow  in  a  second.  If, 
however,  we  except  the  time  of  feeding,  the  harshest  usage 
from  those  it  knows  will  only  make  it  utter  a  low,  plaintive, 
and  murmuring  cry.  It  cries  in  the  same  way  when  hungry, 
or  when  wishing  to  get  out  of  its  cage. 

Its  playfulness  is  very  remarkable ;  it  is  more  playful  than 
a  kitten,  with  strength  and  agility  superior  to  that  of  a  cat. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  numerous  positions  it  twists 
its  body  into;  perhaps  the  most  marked  of  them  is  that  of 
standing  on  the  hind  legs  and  leaping  like  a  kangaroo. 

As  it  is  mentioned  in  various  books  on  natural  history, 
that  the  mangouste  can  dive,  swim,  and  remain  long  under 
water,  like  the  otter,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  fish ;  in  order 
to  try  if  this  one  possessed  the  same  faculty,  I  put  an  egg 
into  a  large  basin  of  water,  and  showed  it  to  the  mangouste ; 
immediately  the  animal  dived  its  body  up  to  the  shoulders 
and  took  out  the  egg.  A  few  minnows  were  then  put  into  a 
small  basin ;  it  took  them  with  great  ease  and  avidity ;  but 
it  could  not  take  them  out  of  a  larger  basin,  the  water  seem- 
ing to  deprive  it  of  sight,  as  soon  as  its  head  was  plunged 
mider  the  surface ;  it  preferred  to  watch  till  they  came  to  the 
edge,  and  pounce  on  them;  but  these  attempts  proving  as 
abortive  as  the  first  it  abandoned  them  altogether.  Since 
that  time  several  birds  have  been  put  into  a  small  pond,  but 
the  mangouste  would  not  go  into  the  water  for  them. 

March,  1828.  A.  J.  Adie. 
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Art.  V.    Some  Remarks  on  the  Habits  qf  the  Kingfisher.     By 
S.  T.  P.  of  Leeds. 

It  has  been  justly  observed  by  an  accomplished  naturalist, 
that  there  are  few  facts,  however  isolated,  however  trivial  they 
may  respectively  appear,  more  conducive  to  the  illustration 
of  the  history  of  animals,  than  those  which  relate  to  their 
habits.  I  am  induced,  therefore,  to  send  for  insertion,  in  any 
Number  of  your  forthcoming  Magazine  of  Natural  History, 
some  particulars  relating  to  the  habits  of  the  kingfisher  {AH* 
ciAo  Tspida,  (j%.  d.)  which  I  do  not  find  mentioned  in  any 
Englbh  ornithological  work.  Indeed,  the  editor  of  the  last 
edition  of  Pennafifs  British  Zoologi/  says,  "  the  kingfisher 
seldom  flies  much,  or  far  from  its  haunt,"  but  the  facts  I  am 
about  to  state  bear  a  different  aspect.. 

Early  in  the  month  of  October  last,  while  passing  a  short 
time  on  our  southern  coast,  and  within  half  a  mile  of  the  sea, 
I  was  agreeably  surprised  by 
the  sudden  appearance  of  great 
numbers  of  kingfishers,  in  i\ 
country  where  I  had  previously 
observed  only  an  occasional 
example.  On  enquiry,  I  found 
that  these  birds  regularly  make^ 
their  appearance  on  that  coa&t 
in  October,  and  as  regularly  de-J 
part  in  the  following  spring.  Oh 
this,  the  occurrences  of  last  month  furnished  some  proof,  A 
collector  of  birds  for  London  preservers  sent  notice  that  th^ 
kingfishers  had  returned  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  in  his 
neighbourhood,  and  in  one  week  he  furnished  eighteen  spe« 
cimens,  the  production  of  his  own  gun,  though  they  are  well 
known  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  birds  to  shoot 

These  birds  lay  six  or  seven  eggs,  nearly  round,  tinged 
with  a  most  delicate  pink  colour,  from  the  influence  of  the 
yolk  pervading  the  transparent  albumen  and  thin  shell ;  they 
have,  moreover,  a  much  larger  air-bag  (folliculus  aeris),  than 
is  to  be  found  in  any  other  British  bird's  e^,  in  proportion 
to  its  size.  It  is  well  known  that  the  eggs  ofbirds,  deposited 
in  their  nests  on  the  ground,  contain  a  larger  quantity  of  air 
in  the  receptacle,  than  those  placed  in  nests  upon  trees ;  and 
the  young  of  the  former  are  invariably  produced  In  a  much 
more  perfect  state  (supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  influence  of 
the  greater  portion  of  oxygen),  than  the  young  of  the  latter, 
which  remain  helpless  and  naked  for  several  days,  while  the 
young  of  the  former  are  covered  with  down,  and  able  to  quit 
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the  nest  with  part  of  the  shell  on  their  back ;  a  beautiful  pro- 
vision of  nature  in  favour  of  those  which  are  most  assailable 
by  enemies. 

Mr.  Bewick  remarks,  that  <^  kingfishers  are  not  so  numer- 
ous as  might  be  expected  from  the  number  of  eggs  found  in 
their  nests ;  owing,  probably,  to  the  young  being  destroyed 
by  floods,  which  must  often  rise  above  the  level  of  the  holes 
where  they  are  bred."  Whether  the  still  greater  ouantity  of 
air  assists  in  rendering  the  young  kingfishers  at  their  birth 
more  competent  to  encounter  this  additional  risk,  I  am  unaUe 
to  state.  The  departure  of  these  birds  to  the  coast,  on  the 
approach  of  cold  weather,  mav  be  accounted  for  on  the  sup- 
position, that  instinct  has  taught  them  that  they  are  less  likely 
to  be  deprived  of  their  food,  by  the  eflPects  of  diminished  tem<> 
perature,  near  larse  bodies  of  salt  water :  but  some  of  your 
readers  may  probably  suggest  other  reasons  and  better. 

March  18.  1828.  S.T.  P. 


AAt.  VI.  Fanciful  Ideas  for  a  National  Museum  of  Shells. 

By  CONCHILLA. 

Sir, 
As  your  Magazine  seems  to  embrace  every  branch  of 
natural  history,  I  venture  to  lay  before  you  the  plan  of  a 
national  museum  of  shells,  so  contrived  as  to  have  a  high 
metaphysical  relation  to  society  in  general.  That  shells  are 
capable  of  as  much  I  will  endeavour  to  show ;  and  in  order 
to  prepare  myself  at  least  a  serious  hearing,  I  beg  you  to 
reflect  upon  the  importance  which,  at  different  times,  has,  by 
all  nations,  been  attached  to  shells.  How  can  any  man  de* 
spise  a  shell,  when  he  reflects  how  many  heroes  of  old  were 
not  only  content  to  quaff*  nectareous  draughts  in  shells  in  ho- 
nour of  their  mistresses,  but  also  to  pour  from  them  libations 
to  the  gods  themselves?  How  many  of  the  poets  also  "  tune 
the  vocal  shell?"  And  more  than  all,  the  classic  scholar  will 
find,  that  even  the  most  gallant  of  the  ancients  allowed  Venus 
herself  nothing  more  than  a  shell  for  a  car,  I  have  been  led 
particularly  into  these  reflections  from  a  tour  which  I  lately 
made  through  Holland.  During  my  progress  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  visit  Scheveningen,  the  little  sea-port  of  the  Hague, 
where  I  employed  the  greater  part  of  the  dayyery  agreeably 
in  the  examination  of  a  cabinet  of  shells.  These  were  cer- 
tainly neither  rare  nor  arranged  in  a  very  scientific  manner ; 
but  there  was  altogether  a  novelty  in  their  disposition  which 
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exceedingly  delighted  me.  They  were  neither  strewed  upon 
tables,  labelled  in  glass  cases,  nor  arranged  in  the  drawers  of 
a  cabinet ;  but  so  disposed  as  to  form  statues  of  men  and 
women,  some  of  them  as  large  as  life.  But  as  the  ancient 
feast  (I  think  it  was  Philopcemen's),  notwithstanding  the  great 
variety  of  dishes  it  contained,  was  still  nothing  but  hog ;  so 
these,  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  forms  in  which  diey 
i^peared,  were  all  the  while  nothmg  more  than  Dutch. 

I  would  have  mine  a  gallery  applicable  to  all  men,  since  I 
would  have  these  characters  famaliar  to  them  all.     The  elo- 
quent man  of  genius  should  be  formed  from  shells  of  the  Ph&- 
las  {phdleOf  to  seek  a  hiding  place ;  habitat)  kind  (J^.  ^.aaa)^ 
b  4 


%  Voiato  mOiiGa, 
e,  VoKlta  biipa.   ' 

since  we  are  told  that  that  little  animal,  with  its  tongue  alone, 
is  found  to  penetrate  even  into  the  hearts  of  rocks  themselves; 
it  is  found  also  to  contain  an  illuminating  property  that  dark- 
ness cannot  resist :  and  are  not  these  characteristic  of  true 
eloouence  and  true  genius  ?  Perhaps  to  form  such  a  charac- 
ter I  might  be  found  borrowing  also  from  the  H^lix  (heileoy 
to  twist  round ;  shell  spiral,  or  with  circumvolutions  of  the 
whorls)  tribe  (Jfg.  4.  h) ;  for,  notwithstanding  all  that  the  hor- 
ticulturist may  advance  to  his  disadvantage,  I  confess  that  I, 
who  am  little  of  a  botanist,  can  never  see  a  snidl  in  my  path 
without  feeling  for  him  sentimentis  of  more  than  ordinary 
respect  and  consideration.  When  I  behold  his  telescopic 
eye,  I  always  think  of.a  man  of  science ;  and  when  I  see  the 
dignity  with  which  he  supports  the  whole  weight  of  a  house 
of  which  he  is  himself  the  architect)  J  cannot,  in  my  own  mind^ 
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help  giving  him  a  much  higher  place  in  the  scale  of  animals 
than  any  naturalist  has  yet  assigned  him.  Besides  these,  we 
conchologists  have  otherwise,  for  the  adornment  of  the 
learned  and  accomplished,  our  Cypr^'^a  {Cyp-is^  one  of  the 
names  of  Venus)  arabica  (Jig,  4.  c)\  our  musics,  Volilta  (ix?/u^a, 
a  volute ;  form)  musica  (the  surface  resembling  musical  scores) 
(y^.  4.  dd);  our  harps,  Voliltah^rpa  (ribs  like  the  strings  of  the 
l^^rp)  {*fis*  *•  ^)  5  *"^  ^^^  Conus  {konos,  a  cone ;  form;  ammi- 
r^Uti  (^.  ^-yi) ;  while,  for  the  designation  of  rising  merit, 
'we  can*  offer  the  cradle-formed  Chiton  {chilon,  a  coat  of 
mail;  loricated  appearance)  (/fe. .4.^),  and  the  Cypr^p^a  Au- 
rpra.  {jfig,  4.  A.)  For  the  depiction  of  the  profoundly  heavy, 
and  the  heavily  profound,  (for  you  know,  Mr,  Editor,  there 
are  such  in  the  literary  world,)  we  would  employ  the  Chama 
(chaino,  to  gape ;  though  only  one  species,  the  C,  gigas,  gapes) 
gigas  {gigas,  a  giant)  (fg.  4.  f ),  the  heaviest  shell  in  our  pos- 
session, its  weight  being  often  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds  I 
The  plagiarist,  or  he  who  erects  the  fabric  of  his  fame  with 
scraps  stolen  from  the  labours  of  others,  should  be  indebted 
for  his  garments  to  the  Sabella  {sabulum,  fine  sand  or  travel ; 
constituent  parts  of  the  shell)  tribe  (Jig,  5.  a),  whose  shell,  as 


a,  Sabfilla.  b,  MicroMcopic  shellt.  eec,  FomU  sheik. 


naturalists  inform  us,  is  entirely  composed  of  fragments 
formerly  belonging  to  various  other  kinds.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  dextrous  hermit,  C&ncer  Bern^rdu^  {St.  Ber- 
nard, of  Menthon,  the  benevolent  founder  of  the  Alpine  mo- 
nasteries of  Great  and  Little  St  Bernard),  of  whom  we  are  told 
by  honest  Isaac  Walton,  has  no  shell  of  his  own,  otherwise 
it  might  well  aid  in  the  representation  of  him,  who,  though 
prone  and  forward  to  assert,  is  deficient  in  argument,  and 
therefore  has  recourse  to  that  of  others,  in  order  to  defend 
himself;  for,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  above-mentioned 
author,  whenever  this  curious  animal  is  attacked,  he  always 
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kaps  into  another  shell,  and  in  that  way  defends  himself. 
Minute  philosophers,  such  as  those  who  have  spent  much 
time  and  pains  in  teaching  mankind  how  a  bee's  leg  is  jointed, 
or  what  species  of  circulation  is  carried  on  in  the  viscera  of 
that  little  animal  which  mhabits  a  fly's  head,  &c.  &c.,  I  would 
designate  by  microscopic  shells  (J^.  5.  h) ;  while  my  fossil  ones 
(j>fe  5'  ccc)  should  be  laid  apart  for  the  adornment  of  the  an- 
tiquary and  the  geologist,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  them. 
T^us  much  for  the  learned :  but  for  the  would-be-so,  who 
wish  to  be  mistaken  for  them,  there  is  the  ilfya  (wiyo,  to  com- 
press; form  of  shell),  or  gaper  {fg.  6.  a);  the  Bdlla  (buHa^  a 


«,  Mta. 

^  B6Ua. 

e,  (Xttrea  obtol^ta. 

tf  4/.  Voiilu  «(iiis  Mlike 

e,  HalibCU. 

/.  S^Tpuke. 


X,  seuiop. 
i  i.  Muscle. 
k,  5bl«n. 
/,  Cockle. 


bubble;  swelled  round  form), or  bubble  {J^.  6.  b);  the  O'strea 

{ostreay  an  oyster)  obsol^ta  {Jig.  6.  cc);  the  O'strea  obscura," 

and  though  last,  not  least,  the  ears  of  Midas,  Voluta  auris 

Mid^F  (resemblance  of  shell  to  an  elongated  ear),  (fg.  6.  d  d.) 

For   the  depiction  of  the  spendthrift  we  have  the  Haliotis 

(hals^  the  sea,  ota^  ears;  earlike  form)  tribe  (Jig.  6.e\  whose 

favourite  employment  appears  to  be  to  make  holes  in  its  own 

house,    and  what   other   is   his?     The  toadeater,  the  boon 

companion,  or,  to  use  his  more  classical  denomination,  the 

parasite,  who  so  often  lives  upon  the  generosity  or  prodigality 

of  this  latter  character,  could  not,  I  think,  be  better  delineated 

than  by  the  S^rpulae  (serptdlla,  a  serpent ;  form)  (J^.  6.f\ 

who  fix  themselves  and  their  shells  so  firmly  upon  those  of 

larger  and  more  powerfiil  Testacea  {testaceus^  having  a  shell), 

that  no  effort  of  these  latter  can  shake  them  off;  so  there  they 

live  in  peace,  plenty,  and  security,  of  a  duration  coeval  to  their 

benefactor.     The  robes  of  the  testy  should  be  made  of  the 


IS 
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shells  of  the  Spondylus  {spondylos^  the  prickly  head  of  an 
artichoke ;  form),  or  thorny  oyster  (Jig.  6.  g\  which  seems  to 
present  a  prickle  every  way ;  while  those  of  the  scallop  (Jig. 
6.  A),  the  muscle  (J^.  6.  ii)y  the  iSolen  (soleuy  a  tube  ;  resem- 
blance, when  the  shells  are  closed),  or  razor-sheath  (jSg,  6.  k)^ 
and  the  cockle  (J^.  6.  /),  might  very  well  denote  those  per- 
sons whom  one  meets  with  in  society  every  day,  and  whp  are 
so  tremblingly  alive  to  little  matters  which  regard  precedence 
and  respect :  for  naturalists  inform  us  that  the  scallop,  which 
moves  on  whichever  side  it  likes,  by  a  species  of  jerk,  ought  to 
be  considered  as  of  a  higher  rank  than  the  muscle,  which 
moves  slowly  in  a  groove ;  but  that  this  latter  must  also  take 
precedence  of  the  iSolen  and  the  cockle,the  first  of  which  can 
only  move  up  and  down  in  a  hole,  and  the  last  of  which,  hav- 
ing no  motion  of  its  own,  can  only  go  wheresoever  the  tide 
may  waft  it  For  the  glutton  we  can  boast  the  whole  genus 
Patella  (patella^  a  little  dish;  shape  of  the  shell)  (Jig.  7.  a). 


a,  FhtflU. 

6,  BiiUa  ampAlla. 

e,  Sm  Hams. 

i  Melon. 

e  r,  OliTCt. 

/,  Papal  Crown. 


9,  PenUn  crown. 

A,  LttuiM. 

iy  Mltra  eptecopttif. 

k,  N«6tiliM. 

It  Argona<iUL> 

VII,  Section  of  the  3Aifitilui. 


and  the  Biilla  ampiilla  (ampulla^  a  bottle)  (Jig.  7.  b) ;  besides 
sea  hams  (.;%.  7.  c\  melons  (^.  7.  </),  olives  (Jig.  7.  e  e\  &c. 
&c.  And  it  will  increase  your  admiration  of  our  riches  in 
the  world  of  shells,  to  find  that  we  have  yet  in  store  crowns, 
both  papal  (fig.  7./)  and  Persian  (J^.  l.g)  for  the  ambitious  ; 
and  for  church  dignitaries  the  Lituus  (fg.  7.  h\  or  crozier, 
and  the  Mltra  episcopklis.  (Jig.  7.  /.)  The  ^adtilus  (naus^ 
a  ship;  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  sea)  (Jig^l-  k)  and  Argo- 
na6ta  (arganautes,  the. companions  of  Jason,  in  the  celebrated 
ship  Argo,  were  so  called)  (Jig.  7.  /)  have  an  obvious  reference 
to  heroes  of  the  main ;  the  former,  besides  that,  should  serve 
me  for  another  portraiture,  vhtue  nobly  strugglmg  with  mis- 
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fortune.  The  shell  of  this  interesting  creature  is,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, exceedingly  thin  and  fragile,  and  divided  into  as  many 
as  forty  chambers  or  compartments  {Jig,  7.  m\  through  every 
on^  of  which  a  portion  of  its  body  passes,  connected,  as  it  were, 
by  a  thread.  Thus  situated,  it  has  many  enemies  ;  and  among 
others  the  Trochus  {frochuSf  a  boy's  top ;  resemblance  in  some 
of  the  species)  {J^,  8.  a)  who  makes  war  upon  it  with  un- 
relenting fury.  Pursued  by  this  cruel  foe,  it  ascends  to 
the  top  of  the  water,  spreads  its'  little  sail  to  catch  the  flying 
breeze,  and  rowing  with  aH  its  might,  scuds  along,  like  a  gal- 
ley in  miniature,  and,  by  the  exertion  of  its  nautical  talents, 
endeavours  to  escape  its  more  cumbrous  pursuer.  Some- 
times, however,  all  will  not  do,  the  7Vck;hus  nears  and  nears, 
and  escape  appears  impossible;  but  then  the  little  animal, 
with  inexplicable  ingenuity,  suddenly  and  secretly  extricates 
itself  from  its  tortuous  and  fragile  dwelling,  and  which,  when 
the  TVdchus  perceives,  he  immediately  turns  to  other  prey. 
The  Miiitilus  then  returns  to  tenant  and  repair  its  little  bark ; 
but  it  too  often  happens  that  before  it  can  regain  it,  it  is  by  a 
species  of  shipwreck  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  shore.  Thus 
wretchedly  situated,  this  hero  of  the  testaceous  tribe  seeks 
some  obscure  comer  "  where  to  die,"  but  which,  nevertheless, 
seldom,  if  ever,  happens,  until  after  he  has  made  extraordi- 
nary efforts  to  establish  himself  anew. 

Some  shells,  and  among  them  some  of  the  most  beautiftil, 
have  an  outward  covering  or  veil  called  an  epidermis  {jSg, 
S,  abc d),  and  of  these  would  I  select  largdv  for  the  por- 
traiture which  I  should  be  inclined  to  give  ot  female  excel- 
lence ;  for  this  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  veil  of  modesty,  through 
which  every  charm  comes  doubled  to  the    beholder's   eye. 


a,  7^;t>chiu. 
bed.  Veiled sh«ll& 
e/,  Cocklet. 
m.  Pinna  f)r4gilia. 
A,  Curlnkria  vitrai. 
i,  Vteitf  Cb)on«. 
k,  Netltn  cuirkaa. 
I,  L^pM  anAtlfon. 


Otherwise  I  would  borrow  largely  from  the  genus  C^dium 
{Jcttrdia^  the  heart;  form),  {fig,  S,  ejl)  I  hope  my  fair 
countrywomen  will  forgive  me  for  finding  nothing  better  for 
the  occasion  than  the  heart-shaped  cockle  {J^^S./);  but,  in 
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truth,  I  have  chosen  it  on  account  of  its  being  more  heart 
than  any  thing  else ;  as  truly  I  would  rather,  of  the  two,  have 
them  lovable  than  wise.  I  hope  I  shall  also  be  forgiven,  if 
I  mingle  with  it  the  Pinna  (pinna^  a  wing  or  feather ;  shape) 
iriigilis  {fig.  %.g\  to  put  the  world  in  mind  of  the  unlovable- 
ness  of  an  amazon.  To  come  to  particulars :  for  a  boddice 
I  would  employ  the  Carinaria  {carina^  a  keel ;  form)  vitrea 
{fig.  8.  A),  the  glassy  Nautilus,  a  most  rare  and  valuable  shell, 
entirely  pure  and  transparent,  and  by  which  I  would  have 
understood  that  the  qualities  of  the  heart  are  the  most 
valuable ;  and  that  of  these  purity  and  sincerity  are  among  the 
foremost  The  head  I  would  adorn  with  the  Venus  (the 
sea-bom  goddess)  islandica  {fig.  8.  d\  and  V^nu5  Chion^ 
{Chioney  the  daughter  of  Daedalion,  of  whom  Apollo  and 
Mercury  became  enamoured)  {Jig.  8.  0  which,  besides  its 
uncommon  beauty,  contains  an  animal  capable  of  assuming  a 
variety  of  forms  at  pleasure :  and  is  not  this  a  good  sha- 
dowing of  the  wbdom  of  her  who  can  turn  her  talents  to 
whatever  fate  may  have  rendered  the  most  necessary  and 
pleasing  in  her  ?  Enchanted  with  this  the  last  of  my  crea- 
tions, as  a  proof  of  my  affection  I  will  add  a  belt  of  the 
Merita  (ne^'OSj  hollow ;  the  superior  whorls  occupying  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  internal  cavity)  canr^na  {fig.^.k\  and 
take  m V  leave ;  not,  I  fear,  before  you  have  in  your  own  mind 
likened  this  shell  of  my  thoughts  to  the  Z<epas  {lepas,  a  rock  ; 
adhering  to  rocks)  anatifera  {anas9  a  goose,  j^(7,  to  bear; 
feather-Tike  tentacula  gave  rise  to  the  whimsical  supposition 
of  the  barnacle  shell  being  the  parent  of  the  barnacle  goose) 
( /^*  8*  l)f  ^n  which.  Sir  Kobert  Moray  informs  us,  he  could 
always  find  something  of  the  goose. 

I  remain.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Hampsteadf  March,  1828.  Conchilla. 


Art.  VII-     A  general   Introductory   View  of  the  Juttieuean  or 
Natural  System  of  Plants. 

The  difficulties  connected  with  the  adoption  of  the  natural 
system  of  plants  are  these,  that  the  characters  of  many  of  the 
orders  are  at  present  imperfectly  known,  and  that  they  depend 
upon  a  consideration  of  many  points  of  structure,  which  are 
not  to  be  determined  wiljiout  much  labour,  and  a  considerable 
degree  of  practical  skill  in  the  use  of  the  microscope  and  the 
dissecting  knife.  But  the  facilities  which  the  habit  of  viewing 
all  natural  bodies  with  reference  to  the  relations  they  bear  to 
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other  bodies,  and  not  as  insulated  individuals  merely  possess* 
ing  certain  peculiarities  by  which  they  may  be  referred  to 
some  station  in  an  artificial  system,  ultimately  gives  to  the 
investigations  of  the  naturalist,  are  so  great,  that  difficulties  of 
the  nature  just  alluded  to  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  influence 
the  botanist  in  determining  which  line  of  study  he  will  follow^ 
whether  that  pointed  out  by  Linnaeus,  or  that  traced  by  the 
hand  of  nature.  By  the  artificial  system  of  Linnseus,  in- 
deed, no  great  difficulty  exists  in  determining  the  number  of 
stamens  or  styles  possessed  by  a  given  plant,  or  the  natur^of 
their  combination,  and,  from  the  knowledge  so  obtained,  in 
referring  them  to  their  class  and  order  in  the  Linnean  system. 
But  when  this  step  has  b^en  gained,  what  more  has  been 
acquired  than  .the  bar^  knowledge  that  the  plant  in  question 
possesses'  a  certain  pumber  of  6taipens  and  styles  ?  No  pos^ 
sible  notion  can  be  •  formed  of  the  relation  ^i  bears  to  other 
pliints  of  tl^  same  Aature,  of  the  (jutUities  it^  probably  pos- 
ts^p^Sf  of  Ae  structure  of  those.parts  not  under  examination,  —^ 
the  firuit,  for  example :  and,  finally,  if  it  were  wished  to  convey, 
an  idea  of  the  plant  to  astrt^ger^  no  means  of  doing  so 
woujd  be  in  the  possession  of  the  Linnean  botanist,  except  by. 
stating  that  the  plant  belongs  (;o  Pentindria  Monoeynia,  for 
example ;  which  is  stating  nothing.  But  what  would  be  the. 
condition  of  the  student  of  the  natural  affinities  of  plants  in  a 
similar  case  ?  It  is  true  he  would  be  obliged  to  consult  more, 
characters  than  the  two  uninfluential  ones  of  Linnaeus ;  it 
would  be  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  his  subject  is  vascular 
or  cellular;  if  vascular,  whether  it  is  monocotyledonous  or 
dicotyledonous;  if  dicotyledonous,  whether  the  leaves  are 
opposite  or  alternate,  stipulate  or  exstipulate,  whether  the 
flowers  are  monopetalous,  polypetalous,  or  apetalous,  the 
nature  and  station  of  the  stamens,  the  condition  of  the  ova- 
rium, and  so  on.  But  when  he  has  ascertained  thus  much, 
only  let  it  be  remembered  for  a  moment  how  much  he  has 
gained  indirectly  as  well  as  directly.  Perhaps  he  has  dis- 
covered that  his  plant  belongs  to  iZubiaceae;  he  will  then 
have  learned  that  all  vegetables  with  opposite  entire  stipulate 
leaves,  and  a  monopetalous  superior  corolla  are  also  rubia- 
ceous ;  if  a  fragment  of  the  leaves  and  stem  only  of  such  a 
plant  were  afterwards  submitted  to  him  for  examination,  h^ 
would  recognise  its  affinities,  and  remember  that  it  was  ru- 
biaceous,  and,  being  aware  of  that  &ct,  he  would  be  able 
seSeiy  to  infer  that  its  calyx  and  corolla  would  be  of  a  parti- 
cular nature ;  that  if  the  roots  afforded  any  colour  for  dyeing 
it  would  be  red;  that  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  bark,  jf 
any,  would  be  tonic,  astringent  and  febrifiigal ;  and  that  its 
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seeds  would  be  of  the  same  nature  as  those  of  cofiee ;  and, 
finally,  its  geographical  position  would  be  tolerably  certain  to 
him. 

The  really  important  obstacle  which  exists  in  the  way  of 
acquiring  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  undoubtedly  the  want  of 
any  introduction  to  the  study  of  it,  accompanied  by  the  distri- 
bution and  characters  of  the  natural  orders  into  which  plants 
are  divided.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  English  readers  at  least 
will  not  long  have  to  regret  this  deficiency  in  their  elementary 
works.  In  this  place  it  must  suffice  to  point  out  the  charac- 
ters upon  which  the  great  divisions  depend,  under  which  the 
orders  themselves  are  arranged ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
even  this  small  aid  will  be  found  to  smooth  the  way,  and  to 
remove  some  of  the  obstacles  that  at  present  are  supposed  to 
exist  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  temple. 

Plants,  considered  with  reference  to  their  general  structure, 
are  separated  into  two  grand  divisions,  called  Cellula^res 
and  Vascula^res. 

The  CelluUres  answer  to  the  Linnean  Cryptogamia,  and 
are  also  called  Acotyledonous ;  the  Vascu lares  answer  to  the 
rest  of  the  Linnean  system,  which  is  sometimes  call^  Phane- 
rogamia  and  Cotyledonous. 

Cellula'^res,  Cryptogamous,  or  Acotyledonous  plants, 
are  all,  therefore,  diffei*ent  terms,  denoting  the  same  combina- 
tion of  vegetables.  The  first  term  is  here  adopted  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  others,  as  expressing  the  most  obvious  character 
upon  which  the  division  depends,  namely,  the  cellular,  not 
vascular,  structure  of  the  plants  composing  it     Cellular  plants 
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are  formed  entirely  of  cellular  tissue  (^.  9.\  without  woody 
fibre  or  spiral  vessels;  or,  in  more  &miliar  terms,  by  their 
having  no  veins  in  their  leaves  if  foliaceous,  and  not  forming 
wood ;  they  are  also  destitute  of  perfect  flowers.  The  lower 
tribes,  such  as  jRingi  and  J!\ga^  are  destitute  of  leaves,  and  in 
some  points  approach  the  animal  kingdom  so  nearly  as  to  be 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  it  In  the  highest  tribe,  Jllices, 
apparent  veins  are  formed  in  the  leaves ;  but,  as  they  are  imper- 
fec^y  supplied  with  spiral  vessels,  they  cannot  be  considered 
more  than  analogous  to  the  veins  of  other  plants.  Ferns,  how- 
ever, hold  the  intermediate  station  between  Cellulares  and 
Vasculibres,  and  are  chiefly  retained  amon^  the  former,  on 
account  of  their  perfect  accordance  in  omer  respects.  In 
the  whole  of  Acotyl£dones  it  is  unnecessary  to  examine  the 
seed  (or  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  it  has  one  co- 
tyledon, several  cotyledons,  or  none,  the  structure  of  the 
perfect  plant  giving  the  most  obvious  and  satisfactory  evi- 
dence. 

Vasculatures,  Phanerogamous,  or  Cotyledonou's  plants 
are  also  separated  into  two  great  classes,  called  End6genes  or 
Monocotyl^ones,  and  Ejcogenes  or  Dicotyl^ones,  both 
which  are  distinguished  as  accurately  by  their  obvious  physi- 
cal structure  as  they  are  by  the  minute  ^nd  obscure  peculiari- 
ties <^  the  seed.  They  are  all  formed  with  cellular  tissue, 
woody  fibre,  and  spiral  vessels  {Jig.  10.),  and  their  leaves  are 
krav^sed  by  veins ;  the  last  character  is  sufiicient  for  practical 
purposes,  if  it  is  remembered  that  they  also  bear  perfect 
flowers,  (that  is,  flowers  furnished  either  with  stamina  or  pis- 
tilla,  or  bodi,)  which  always  prevent  their  being  confounded 
with  the  highest  tribes  of  Cellulares. 
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Enddgenesj  or  Monocotyledonous  plants,  are  tlie  first  remove 
from  Cellularesy  and  hold  an  intermediate  rank  between  them 
and  ExSgenes  or  Dicotyledonous  plants,  in  which  v^etation  ac- 
quires its  highest  form  of  developement.  They  were  formerly 
characterised  by  having  a  single  cotyledon,  but  this  circum- 
stance is  not  only  not  absolute,  but  difficult  of  determination, 
except  after  minute  analysis.  The  real  difference  between  their 
seed  and  that  of  Dicotyl^dones  is  this,  that  in  Monocotyl6- 
dones  there  is  only  one  cotyledon  {fig.  II.5),  ^^i  ^  ^^^y  that 
they  are  alternate  with  each  other  {jig.\  1. 1\  while  in  Dico^yl6- 
dones  they  are  always  opposite,  and  more  than  one,  sometimes 
several,  as  in  Pinus.  {fg,  12.  y.)  The  physiological  structure 
of  the  two  classes  is,  however,  that  by  which  they  are  fami- 
liarly distmguished,  and  exhibits  a  beautiful  proof  of  the  har- 
mony that  exists  between  the  ffreat  features  of  vegetation  and 
their  first  principle,  the  seed  nrom  which  they  originate.  In 
Endogenes  or  Monocotyl^ones  there  is  no  distinction  between 
wood  and  bark  {Jig.  1 1.  ^) ;  in  £x6genes  or  Dicotyli^dones,  the 
wood  and  bark  are  distinctly  separated.  (Jig.  12.  v.)  In  Mo- 
nocotyledones  the  wood  and  cellular  tissue  are  mixed  together, 
without  any  distinct  annual  layers  of  the  former  being  evident; 
in  Dicotylldones  the  wood  and  cellular  tissue  have  each  their 
particular  limits  assigned  them,  a  distinct  layer  of  the  former 
being  annually  deposited.  In  Monocotyl^ones  there  are  no 
radiations  from  the  medulla  to  the  bark ;  in  Dicotylldones 
the  radiations  are  distinctly  marked.  In  Monoco^l^ones 
there  is  generally  no  articulation  between  the  leaves  and  the 
stem,  while  in  Dicotylldones  the  leaves  are  always  jointed 
with  the  stem  from  which  they  fall  off,  leaving  a  scar  behind. 
In  Monocotyl^ones  the  veins  of  the  leaf  pass  in  parallel  lines 
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fix>in  the  base  to  the  apex,  in  Dicotyledones  tliey  diverffe  irom 
the  midrib  towards  the  margin  at  various  angles ;  in  tne  for- 
mer they  are  branchless,  -  the  .principal  veins  being  con- 
nected by  nearly  simple  secondary  veins ;  in  the  latter  they 
are  much  branched,  ramifying  in  many  directions,  and  giving 
the  sur£su^  of  the  leaf  a  nett^  appearance. 

Such  are  the  very  obvious  distinctions  of  the  two  great 
classes  of  Phanerogamous,  or  flowering  plants;  and  so  far 
is  it  from  there  being  any  necessity  for  dissecting  a  seed  in 
order  to  ascertain  its  structure,  that  this  point  is  one  of  the 
most  easy  determination,  and  about  which  there  cannot  be  in 
one  case  in  five  hundred  the  slightest  cause  of  doubt  or  diffi- 
culty. It  is  almost  impossible  to  take  even  a  morsel  of  a 
plant  in  the  hand  without  instantly  being  in  possession  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  its  seed,  with  respect  to  the 
cotvledons. 

.  Thus  &r  have  we  advanced  without  a  single  oostacle  to 
impede  us.  In  all  farther  investigation  no  greater  degree  of 
knowledge  or  application  is  requisite,  than  what  ought  to  be 
possessed  by  every  one  who  would  be  able  to  ascertain  the 
genus  of  a  plant  Many  of  the  orders  do  not  depend  upon 
the  minute  characters  of  the  seed  so  much  as  is  believed ;  the 
structure  of  the  ovarium  and  position  of  the  ovula  are  aids 
which  firequendy  make  amends  for  the  absence  of  firuit :  and 
the  nature  of  the  foliage  and  inflorescence  are  guides  which, 
thouffh  sometimes  trc^udierous,  are  oflen  as  faithfid  as  the 
fructification  itself.  But  as  it  is  not  intended  to  give  the 
characters  of  the  orders  in  this  place,  neither  is  it  necessary 
to  advance  farther  in  an  explanation  of  the  manner  of  deter- 
mining them ;  upon  that  point  each  order  would  require  a 
particular  note.     It  may  however  be  confidently  believed  that 
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there  are  no  greater  impediments  m  the  road  to  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  natural  relations  of  plants  than  those  which  have 
been  already  removed;  aud  that,  although  neither  the  science  of 
botany,  nor  any  other  science,  is  to  be  taken  by  storm,  yet  the 
fortress  is  sure  to  be  reduced  by  silent  and  patient  approach. 

It  only  remains  to  explain  briefly  the  principles  upon  which 
the  names  of  the  orders,  sub-orders,  &c.,  are  formed  It  is 
usual,  in  the  school  of  Jussieu,  to  give  to  a  natural  order  a 
name  derived  from  that  of  the  genus  which  is  understood  to  be 
the  type  of  the  order,  —  as  £anuncul£kceae  from  i2an6nculus, 
JSosacese  from  .S&sa,  and  so  on :  but  several  deviations  from 
this  principle  were  admitted  by  Jussieu,  in  favour  of  cer- 
tain groups  of  plants,  long  known  by  other  popular  names 
derived  from  certain  peculiarities ;  such  as  Labiates,  because 
their  corollas  are  labiate ;  Compdsitae,  because  their  flowers 
are  what  is  commonly  called  compound ;  Guttiferae,  on  account 
of  the  resinous  juice  in  which  they  abound ;  and  some  others* 
It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  better  if  uniformity  in  nomen- 
clature had  not  thus  been  sacrificed  to  a  dread  of  innovation  ; 
but  it  is  now  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil,  if  such  it  is ;  nor 
would  the  advantage  of  alteration  be  at  this  day  equivalent  to 
the  inconvenience.  For  the  purpose  of  making  it  at  once 
apparent  whether,  in  speaking  of  a  group  of  plants,  reference 
is  had  to  an  order  or  a  sub-order,  it  has  of  late  years  been 
thought  convenient  to  terminate  the  name  of  the  natural  order 
in  aceie^  and  that  of  the  sub-order  in  ea :  thus,  in  speaking 
of  the  whole  mass  of  which  JRaniinculus  is  the  representa- 
tive, the  word  jRanunculac^^  is  used;  but  in  speaking  of  the 
particular  division  or  sub-order  of  which  JRan6nculus  forms  a 
part,  the  term  JRanunciile^  is  employed.  This  manner  of 
speaJdng  is,  however,  at  present  very  partial  in  its  application  ; 
and  is  of  little  importance,  except  in  a  few  cases  of  which 
iZanuncuIkcese  is  one  of  the  most  striking  examples.  In  those 
orders,  the  titles  of  which,  necessarily  from  their  grammatical 
construction,  end  in  eie^  as  Orchidese,  it  is  obviously  inappli- 
cable, without  a  total  change  in  a  great  part  of  the  nomenclap- 
ture  of  natural  orders,  a  measure  which  cannot  be  too  much 
deprecated. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  expected  that  these  remarks  should 
conclude  with  a  recommendation  of  some  work,  from  which 
those  who  are  anxious  to  become  fully  acquainted  with 
the  principles  and  distinguishing  characters  of  the  natural 
system  of  botany,  may  derive  the  necessary  information.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  such  a  work  has  at  present  no  existence. 
M.  DecandoUe's  Thiorie  Klementaire  de  la  Botanique  explains 
the  principles  upon  which  the  orders  of  plants  are  constituted, 
and  M.  de  Jussieu's  Genera  Plantarum  contains  their  characters 
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as  determined  in  1789:  but  the  latter  is  now  too  obsolete  to 
be  yerv  useful  to  the  tyro.  In  our  own  language  the  only 
work  that  can  be  consulted  upon  the  subject  with  advantage 
is  the  Flora  Sc^ica  of  Professor  Hooker,  in  which  the  charac- 
ters of  the  natural  orders  of  Scottish  plants  are  concisely 
indicated  by  Mr.  Lindley. 

[The  for^;oing  forms  a  part  of  the  introduction  to  our  En- 
eychpadia  ^ Plants^  Part  II.,  Natural  System.  In  our  next 
Number  we  shall  proceed  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  divi- 
sions and  subdivisions  of  vegetables  according  to  this  system, 
in  doing  which  we  shall  give  figures  of  all  the  principal  genera, 
and  more  especially  of  those  species  which  are  of  most  usual 
occurrence  in  Britain,  in  order  to  render  this  superior  mode 
of  studying  botany  as  easily  and  universally  understood  as 
possible.] 

{To  be  cotOinued,) 


Aat.  VIIL     The  principal  Forest  Trees  of  Europe^  considered  as 
Elements  qf  Landscape.    By  «f.  G.  Strutt. 

There  is  no  defect  so  common  in  painted  or  engraved 
landscapes,  as  the  want  of  distinctive  character  in  the  repre- 
sentations of  trees.  With  the  exception  of  Constable,  Nasmyth, 
Robson,  Strutt,  and  a  few  others,  most  artists  appear  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  producing  variations  of  a  few  general  and 
vague  forms  of  masses  of  foliage,  trunks,  branches,  and  spray : 
it  seems  to  be  enough  for  them  to  produce  a  tree,  without  at- 
tempting to  represent  any  particular  species ;  or  considering 
that  to  give  a  true  idea  of  nature,  the  spectator  ought  to  be  able 
to  distinguish  the  sort  of  tree  in  the  picture,  with  the  same 
&cility  with  which  he  distinguishes  it  in  the  reality.  Why  trees 
should  not  be  represented  with  the  same  truth  and  fidelity  as 
animals,  buildings,  or  other  objects,  there  can  be  no  good 
reason  assigned ;  and  the  only  way  of  accounting  for  it  is,  by 
the  general  residence  of  landscape  painters  in  cities,  and  the 
very  little  attention  paid  by  most  of  tnem  to  natural  history  as 
a  science.  Were  this  study  to  enter  into  the  education  of  the 
landscape  painter,  as  much  as  that  of  general  history  enters 
into  that  of  the  historical  painter,  we  should  not  so  frequently 
have  to  regret,  in  the  works  of  our  first  artists,  not  only  viola- 
tions of  truth  and  nature  in  the  kinds  of  trees,  but  in  their 
situations  in  regard  to  soil,  sur&ce,  water,  and  other  trees  or 
plants.  A  little  knowledge  of  botany  would  prevent  artists 
from  putting  spring  and  autumnal  plants  in  flower  or  fruit  in 
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the  same  picture,  placing  the  plants  of  woods  and  shady 
places  in  open  sunshine,  and  committing  a  number  of  similar 
violations  of  nature.  The  combined  knowledge  of  indigenous 
zoology,  geology,  and  botany,  ought  to  be  considered  as  es- 
sential to  the  landscape  painter  as  it  is  to  the  cultivator.  It 
is  one  object  of  our  Miagazine  to  direct  public  attention  to  this 
suUect ;  and  we  are  happy  in  having  procured  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Strutt  for  the  tree  department  Every  reader,  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  admirable  engravings  in  this  gentleman's 
Sj/lva  Brit&nnica  and  Dellcia  S^vdrtsntj  will  know  what  to 
expect  from  so  eminent  an  artist 

The  botanical  characters  of  the  trees,  which  will  follow  Mr. 
Strutt's  pictorial  descriptions,  will  be  given  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  beginners  in  botany ;  and  to  show  to  artists,  self- 
practbing  amateurs,  as  well  as  professional  men,  the  detailed 
forms  of  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  smaller  parts.  To  insure  the 
accuracy  of  these  botanical  details,  they  will  be  looked  over  by 
Mr.  George  Don,  too  well  known  as  a  scientific  botanist  to 
require  any  eulogium  here.  —  Cond. 
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No.  I.— The  Oak. 

It  is  a  beautiful  notion  of  St  Pierre's,  and  one  which  has 
the  advantage  of  being  safe  from  any  positive  contradiction, 
that  the  earth,  on  its  first  assumption  of  form  and  laws,  ap- 
peared clothed,  with  respect  to  the  vegetable  creation,  not  only 
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in  the  verdare  which  has  been  well  styled  ^'  her  universal 
robe,"  but  also  with  trees  in  every  stage  of  their  existence ;  an 
idea  which  Milton  has  also  given  us  in  his  exquisite  descrip* 
tbn  of  the  creation :  — 

"  Last 

Rose,  as  in  dance,  the  stately  trees,  and  spread 
Their  branches,  hung  with  copious  fruit,  or  gemm'd 
With  blossoms ;  with  high  woods  the  hills  were  crown'd. 
With  tufts  the  tallevsy  and  each  fountain  side; 
With  borders  long  the  rivers :  that  earth  now 
Seem'd  like  to  Heav'n,  a  seat  where  gods  might  dweD, 
Ot  wander  with  delight,  and  love  to  haunt 
Her  sacred  shades." 

Leaving,  however,  for  the  present,  the  dryads  and  hama- 
dryads of  such  enchanting  precincts  to  the  poets  who  have  so 
well  embodied  their  existence,  we  shall  turn  our  attention  to 
*^  the  stately  trees,''  and  endeavour  to  ascertain,  and  to  point 
out,  to  such  of  our  readers  as  may  be  desirous  to  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  their  varieties  and  character,  with  reference  to 
their  appearance  and  effect  in  landscape,  the  most  striking 
peculiarities  in  each  species,  and  the  mode  best  adapted  for 
their  delineation.  In  the  course  of  this  disquisition,  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  present  to  the  young  student  in  painting,  a 
variety  of  sketches  illustrative  of  our  propositions,  given,  not 
from  the  recorded  treasures  of  the  brain,  but  from  a  more 
inexhaustible  storehouse ;  being  acquired  by  diligent  study  in 
the  living  academies  of  nature, — ^the  proves  and  the  forests  of 
our  native  country.  And  here  it  may  be  well  observed,  that  no 
set  of  rules  or  examples,  drawn  from  other  men's  labours,  will . 
be  sufficient  to  form  an  original  landscape  painter :  we  can 
only  put  the  proper  implements  into  the  hands  of  the  student, 
form  in  him  a  h^bit  of  accurate  perception,  and  introduce 
him  to  the  objects  best  adapted  for  his  pencil :  it  is  for  him  to 
find  hb  own  path  for  the  future,  and  penetrate  into  the  soli- 
tudes and  the  recesses  of  the  forest,  where  every  thing  will  be 
congenial  to  his  pursuit,  and  where  he  will  not  have  to  com- 
plain in  the  elegant  language  of  Quintilian,  —  *<  Quare  sil- 
varum  amoenitas,  et  praeterlabentia  flumina,  et  inspirantes 
ramis  arborum  aurse,  volucrumque  cantus  et  ipsa  lat^  circum- 
spiciendi  libertas,  .ad  se  trahunt ;  ut  mihi  remittere,  potius 
voluptas  ista  videatur  coff itationem,  quam  intendere/*  ^'  Where- 
fore the  sweet  tranquillity  of  the  woods,  ^  the  liquid  lapse  of 
murmuring  streams,'  the  soft  whisperings  of  the  summer  air 
amid  the  boughs,  the  melodies  of  birds,  and  the  unrestrained 
freedom  that  the  eye  enjoys,  all  attract  the  mind  to  them- 
selves, so  that  these  delights  appear  to  me  rather  to  interrupt 
than  to  promote  our  meditations." 
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European  trees  may,  by  the  painter,  be  divided  into  four 
the  round-topped,  as.  the  oak,  chestnut,  elm,  willow, 
adiy  beech,  &c. ;  the  spiry-topped,  as  the  different  species  of 
the  fir  tribe ;  the  shaggy-topped,  comprehending;  those  of  the 
pine ;  and  the  slender-formed,  {is  the  Lombardy  poplar  and 
the  cypress.  In  the  first  of  these  classes,  foremost  in  dignity 
and  grandeur,  the  oak  stands  pre-eminent,  and  like  the  lion 
among  beasts,  is  the  undoubted  lord  of  the  forest.  Beau^, 
united  with  strength,  characterises  all  its  parts.  The  leaves, 
eleffant  in  their  outline,  are  strongly  ribbed,  and  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  spray,  which,  although  slim  and  excursive,  is 
yet  bold  and  determined  in  its  angles,  whilst  the  abrupt  and 
tortuous  irregularity  of  its  massive  branches,  admirably  con* 
trasts  with  the  general  richness  and  densi^  of  its  clustered 
foliage.  Even  as  a  sapling,  in  its  slender  ffracefiilness,  it  ex- 
hibits sufficient  firmness  and  indications  of  vigour,  to  predi- 
cate the  future  monarch  of  the  wood ;  a  state,  indeed,  which 
it  is  slow  to  assume,  but  ^^ 

which  it  retains  p^s^ct^ 
longa ;  and  when,  at 
length,  it  is  brought  to 
acknowledge  the  influ- 
ence of  time,  and  becomes 
**  bald  with  dry  anti- 
quity," no  other  produc- 
tion of  the  forest  can  be 
admitted  as  its  rival  in 
majestic  and  venerable  decay.  The  general  form  of  the  oak 
is  expansive,  luxuriant,  and  spreading.  Its  character,  both 
with  respect  to  its  whole,  and  to  its  larger  masses  of 
foliage,  is  best  expressed  by  the  pencil  in  bold  and  roundish 
lines,  whether  as  smgle  trees  { J!g.  IS.),  as  groups  {Jig.  14.),  or 
as  forming  the  line  of  a  distant  forest  {^s,  15,  16.) :  although 
1  «j  - 


when  growing  more  closely  together,  they  assume  a  loftier 
and  less  spreading  appearance  than  the  more  solitary  tree, 
such  as  Mason  has  so  beautifully  described  in  his  CaractacuSy — 

"  Behold  yon  oak, 

How  stern  he  frowns,  and,  with  his  broad  brown  arms, , 

Chills  the  pale  plain  beneath  him." 


as  an  Element  of  Landscape. 


4] 


The  sketches  (J^s.  14,  15,  16.)>  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded,  will  more  distinctly  exemplify  our  position,  exhi- 
biting, in  the  distinct  distances,  the  same  general  appearance 
in  the  contour  of  the  trees. 


But  whilst,  as  an  entire  object,  these  curved  lines  are  suiB- 
dent  to  express  the  general  peculiarity  of  its  outline,  as  well 
as  the  larger  masses  of  its  folia^  when  we  come  to  examine 
the  oak  more  closely,  and  in  detail,  we  find  that  a  greater 
variety  of  line  must  be  adopted  to  display  its  singular  propor- 
tions, flk>  indicative  of  energy  and  boldness.  The  trunk  and 
limbs  {J^.  17.)  are  characterised  by  their  amazing  strength, 


and  by  their  comparative  shortness  and  crookedness^  and 
the  branches  by  their  numerous  contortions  and  abrupt  angles, 
and  by  the  great  variety  whidh  tihey  exhibit  of  straight  and  of 
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crooked  lines,  and  by  their  frequent  tendency  to  a  horizontal 
direction :  these  striking  peculiarities  are  exemplified  in  the 
accompanying  sketch.  {J^,  17.) 

Not  unfrequently,  however,  the  forms  of  the  limbs  and 
branches  are  entirdy  concealed  by  the  exuberancy  of  foliage, 
as  b  the  case  in  the  Bounds-Park  oak,  and  more  particularly 
in  that  magnificent  living  canopy, — nuUi penetrabilis  astro^  im- 
pervious to  the  day, —  (fully  described  in  the  S^va  Britinnica\ 
the  Chandos  oak  at  Southgate,  which,  although  not  exactly  a 
painter's  tree,  is  unquestionably  unrivalled  for  regular  beauty 
and  plenitude  of  shade.  The  oak,  also,  is  occasionally  found 
to  present  an  extremely  graceful  and  pleasing  figure,  as  is  re- 
markably the  case  with  the  celebrated  oak  at  Lord  Cowper's, 
of  which  we  have  given  a  drawing.  {Jig.  IS.)  This  tree,.jabove 
a  cttitury  ago^  was  well  known  as  the  great  oak  at  Panshanger. 


There  is  also  a  beautiful  tree,  represented  in  the  last  of 
these  sketches  {Jig.  18.),  of  the  same  description,  at  Lord 
Darnley's  seat  at  Cobham,  which,  being  protected  from  the 
depredations  of  cattle,  enjoys  the  most  perfect  freedom  of 
growth,  extending  "  its  latitude  of  boughs"  in  every  direction, 
and  drooping  its  clustered  foliage  to  the  very  ground. 

{To  he  continued,) 
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PART  II. 
REVIEWS. 


Art.  I.  Some  Account  of  the  Work  nofi»  pubUshing  hv  M.  Au- 
duhoHy  entitled  The  Birds  of  America.  By  William  Swainson^ 
Esq.  F.R.S.  F.L.S.  &c.  ^   . 

Dear  Sir, 
I  DREW  ap  the  enclosed  notice  of  M.  Audubon's  publication, 
with  the  intention  of  sending  it  to  you  anonymously;  but 
justice  to  its  author,  and  a  wish  of  assisting  your  infant  Majn- 
zine,  has  since  induced  me  to  become  the  avowed  writer,    if, 
therefore,  you  desire  it,  you  are  at  full  liberty  to  use  my  name. 
This  avowal  may  possibly  have  some  weight  with  those,  who 
may  be  tempted  to^  think  that  praise  has  descended  into  flat- 
tery ;  and  who  are'not  aware  that  I  have  long  aimed  at  that 
perfection,  which  M.  Audubon  has  so  fully  attained. 
I  am,  dear  sir, 
Your  faithful  obedient  servant, 
Tittenhanger-Green.  W.  Swainson. 

April  IU1S2B. 

In  nothing  is  the  inconsistency  of  mankind  more  strik- 
ing than  in  their  treatment  of  genius.  In  every  generation 
arises  one  or  two  spirits,  who  seem  destined  to  attain  a 
marked  preeminence  in  what  they  undertake ;  and  to  contra- 
dict the  axiom,  that  knowledge  advances  by  slow  and  imper- 
ceptible steps.  Absorbed  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  ob- 
ject, or  devoted  to  their  particiilar  study,  they  become  blind  to 
all  considerations  of  a  mere  worldly  nature.  Hie  advantages  of 
interest,  the  acquirement  of  wealth,  even  the  comforts  of  social 
life,  are  bv  such  men  despised  or  set  at  nought,  if  opposed 
to  the  ruling  passion  of  their  minds.  To  attain  this,  they 
will  struggle  against  difficulties,  apparently  insurmountable, 
against  discouragements  innumerable,  and  a^inst  poverty 
itself.  Yet  how  do  the  world  receive  such  spirits?  Let  die 
page  of  history  answer.  In  every  age,  however  enlightened, 
and  in  every  kingdom,  however  great,  innumerable  are  the 
melancholy  examples  of  its  coldness,  ingratitude,  or  apathy. 
Historians,  philosophers,  poets,  painters,  naturalists — have 
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shared  the  same  fate ;  have  been  neglected  while  living,  and 
have  sunk  to  the  grave  in  obscurity  or  want.  Yet  no  sooner 
are  they  placed  beyond  the  joys  or  the  sorrows  of  this  world, 
than  men's  minds  undergo  a  sudden  change;  they  discover 
exalted  merit  in  what  was  before  ordinary  t^ent ;  they  lament 
over  <<  departed  genius,''  follow  its  poor  remains,  perhaps 
ostentatiously,  to  tne  grave,  recite  eulogiums  on  the  departed, 
and  finally  erect  a  splendid  monument  over  his  ashes — a  me- 
morial of  unavailing  honours  to  the  dead,  and  of  silent  re- 
proach to  the  living. 

Such  has  been  the  usual  fiite  of  genius,  in  every  age  and 
in  every  country.  The  observation  may  be  trite ;  but,  like 
many  otl^r  things,  we  require  to  have  it  forced  on  our  recol- 
lections. That  there  are  great  and  striking  exceptions,  where 
p;enius,  during  life,  has  been  appreciated  and  rewarded, 
IS  a  gratifying  fiict.  The  more  so,  as  it  goes  far  to  account 
for  its  firequent  neglect,  when  living.  Mankind,  in  general, 
are  prone  to  acknowled^  merit  when  it  becomes  strikinsly 
conspicuous:  more  particularly  in  matters  that  are  within 
the  comprehension  of  the  many ;  or  where  it  concerns  the 
comforts,  amusements,  or  interests  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity. The  safety-lamp  immediately  raised  its  discoverer  to 
eminence:  and. the  perfecting  of  the  steam-engine  secured 
wealth  and  honour  to  him  who  achieved  it.  But  where  genius 
is  employed  on  pursuits  of  a  less  popular  nature,  pursuits 
which  belong  soldy  to  our  intellectual  gratification,  it  is  less 
perceived,  for  its  merits  can  be  known  to  few.  Even  among 
these,  it  has  not  unfrequently  to  contend  against  party  feeling, 
personal  envy,  or  secret  jealousy.  In  miLtters  of  taste,  the 
sreat  bulk  of  mankind,  not  having  the  power  to  judge  for 
Siemselves,  rely  on  the  opinion  of  those  few  who  can  point  out 
what  is  excellent.  They  may  be  often,  indeed,  misled  by  such 
guides ;  but  the  public,  in  the  end,  generally  arrive  at  a  just 
conclusion.  If  once  their  attention  is  awakened  to  unques- 
tionable merit,  they  are  seldom  backwasd  in  acknowledging 
and  rewarding  it.  To  awaken  this  attention,  however,  is  the 
great  difficulty.  So  many  are  the  candidates,  and  so  numerous 
are  their  claims,  that,  unless  a  writer  has  the  influence  of  the 
press,  or  the  patronage  of  the  booksellers,  he  has  but  little 
chance  of  success.  Besides,  people  in  general  are  so  taken  up 
with  their  own  immediate  pursuits,  that  they  can  seldom  afford 
attention  to  other  matters,  unless  they  are  actually  brought 
before  them. 

I  must  confess  that  such  has  been  my  case  with  the  work 
I  am  to  notice.  I  never  saw  it  announced  in  the  booksellers' 
lists,  exhibited  in  ^e  London  print-shops,  or  lauded  in  the 
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IMerary  Gazette  f  neither  did  its  prospectus  swell  the  bulk 
of  the  Quarterly*  A  short  notice  of  the  first  number  in 
a  scientific  journal  *  excited  no  particular  interest  in  my 
mind;  and,  but  for  other  circumstances,  it  is  probable  I 
should  haye  known  as  little  about  it,  as  the  public  seem  to 
do  at  this  moment* 

Nevertheless,  I  had  heard  enough  of  the  author,  to  excite 
the  greatest  interest  in  his  history.  M.  Audubon,  if  I  have 
been  rightly  informed,  is  a  citizen  of  America,  descended  firom 
French  parents.  Devotedly  attached  to  the  study  of  nature, 
no  less  dian  to  painting,  he  seems  to  have  pursued  both  with 
a  genius  and  an  ardour,  of  which,  in  their  united  efiects,  there  is 
no  parallel.  His  two  ornithological  narratives,  printed  in  one 
of  the  Scotch  journals,  are  as  valuable  to  the  scientific  world  as 
they  are  delightful  to  the  general  reader ;  they  give  us  a  rich 
foretaste  of  what  we  may  nope  and  expect  from  such  a  man. 
There  is  a  freshness  and  an  originality  about  these  essays,  which 
can  only  be  compared  to  the  animated  biographies  of  Wilson. 
Both  these  men  contemplated  Nature  as  she  really  is,  not  as 
she  is  represented  in  books :  they  sought  her  in  her  sanctua- 
ries. The  shore,  the  mountain,  and  the  forest  were  alternately 
their  study,  and  there  they  drank  the  pure  stream  of  know- 
ledge at  its  fountain-head.  The  observations  of  such  men  are 
the  comer  stones  of  every  attempt  to  discover  the  natural 
system.  Their  writings  will  be  consulted  when  our  favourite 
theories  shall  have  passed  into  oblivion.  Ardently,  therefore, 
do  I  hope,  that  M.  Audubon  will  alternately  become  the 
historian  and  the  painter  of  his  favourite  objects ;  that  he  will 
never  be  made  a  convert  to  any  system,  but  instruct  and  delight 
us  as  a  true  and  unprejudiced  biographer  of  Nature. 

I  am  now  to  speak  of  M.  Audubon  more  particularly  as  a 
painter.  I  shall,  therefore,  view  the  work  before  me  as  a 
specimen  of  the  fine  arts,  and  judge  it  bv  those  rules  which 
constitute  pictorial  criticism.  The  size  of  the  plates,  exceeds 
any  thing  of  the  kind  I  have  either  seen  or  heard  ofj  they 
are  no  less  than  8  ft.  3  in.  long^  by  2  ft.  2  Ih.  broad  I  On  this 
vast  surface  every  bird  is  represented  in  its  full  dimensions. 
Large  as  is  the  paper,  it  is  sometimes  (as  in  the  male  wild 
turkey,  pi.  I.)  barely  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  In  other  cases 
it  enables  the  painter  to  group  his  figures,  in  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  varied  attitudes,  on  the  trees  or  plants  they  frequent 
Some  are  feeding,  others  darting,  pursuing,  or  capturing  their' 
prey;  all  have  life  and  animation.  The  plants,  fruit,  and 
flowers  which  enrich  the  scene^  are  alone  still.     These  latter, 
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from  their  critical  accuracy,  are  as  valuable  to  the  botanist  as 
the  birds  are  to  the  ornithologist.  The  early  plates  are  exe- 
cuted by  Lizars,  the  latter  ones  by  the  Havellsy  in  an  open, 
free  style,  well  adapted  for  colouring.  This  latter  process  is, 
in  most  instances,  performed  faithfully ;  but  a  little  more 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  colourer,  in  copying  the  exact  tint, 
would  be  desirable. 

iSuch  is  the  general  character  of  the  work,  but  it  is  of  a 
nature  to  demand  a  more  particular  notice.  What  I  have 
said  might,  in  a  general  way,  be  repeated  of  others.  This, 
as  I  shall  presently  show,  is  perfectly  unique,  both  in  its 
conception  and  execution.  To  explain  this,  I  call  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  following  plates,  or  rather  pictures :  — 

The  female  Wild  Turkey  and  her  Young.  (PL  6.)  — The 
immense  size  of  the  principal  figure  (which  will  barely  come 
within  the  paper)  has  obviously  fettered  the  artist  in  his  choice 
of  attitude.  If  not  graceful,  it  is  nevertheless  easy  and  natural, 
while  the  details  are  perfectly  accurate.  But  the  great  merit 
of  the  picture  lies  in  the  brood  of  young  ones,  collected  round 
the  mother,  and  variously  employed.     Some  are  picking  the 


leaves  of  plants,  others  looking  about  for  insects  (J^.  19.)9 
one  b  trimming  its  tail,  and  all  are  busy.     T%e  groupmg  dT 
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these  little  creatures  cannot  be  surpassed ;  it  would  do  honour 
to  the  pencil  of  Rubens.  The  pencilling  is  such  a  perfect  copy 
of  nature,  that,  although  the  attitudes  are  difficult,  and  per- 
haps uncommon,  we  fancy  we  have  seen  them  over  and^over 
again.  A  little  one  in  the  fore-ground,  immediately  under  its 
mother,  is  particularly  fine :  it  has  faid  itself  on  its  side,  and 
raised  one  of  its  wings  to  catch  a  small  A^carus  or  harvest  bug 
not  yet  lodged  withm  the  feathers ;  the  head  of  this,  and  of 
anoUier  pecking  at  a  lady-bird,  are  admirable  specimens  of 
foreshortening.  I  wish  the  plants  had  been  engraved  in  a 
different  style  from  the  other  subjects, — they  are  too  coarse; 
but  the  etching  of  the  infant  progeny  does  great  credit  to  Mr. 
Lizars's  talents. 

Purple  Grakks.  (PI.  7.  upright.)  —  As  a  composition  this 
is  my  chief  favourite.  The  size  of  the  birds  and  of  the  plant 
has  enabled  the  painter  to  group  both  in  large  and  imposing 
masses.  The  grakles  are  called,  in  America,  maize-thieves,  from 
their  destroying  the  Indian  corn.  Two  of  these  birds  are 
here  represented  ^*  in  the  fact:"  one  is  clinging  to  an  ear  of 
maize,  from  which  it  has  extracted  its  seeds ;  the  other  is 
clearing  away  the  outer  husk  of  a  fresh  ear,  having  stripped 
that  on  the  left  of  all  the  best  grains.  The  story  is  clearly 
told  ;  and  the  grouping  of  the  parts  so  judicious,  as  to  pro- 
duce a  fine  effect 

The  Bird  of  JVashingUm,  or  Cheat  American  Sea  Eagle. 
(PI.  1 1.)  —  This  noble  figure  is  an  upright,  and  occupies  the 
full  size  of  the  paper.  It  is  standing  in  repose  on  a  rock, 
and  nothing  is  introduced  to  take  off  from  the  simplicity  of 
the  design,  or  the  grandeur  of  the  bird.  If  the  passions 
of  the  brute  creation  can  be  traced  in  their  physiology,  (and  no 
doubt  they  can,)  we  can  discern  as  much  of  the  imld  dignity 
of  the  great  American  patriot,  in  this  his  emblem,  as  can 
well  be  expressed  in  the  head  of  a  bird. 

Baltimore  Orioles.  (PI.  12.)  —  This  is  a  sweet  and  harr 
monious  group.  These  gaily  coloured  birds,  of  a  black  and 
orange-coloured  plumage,  have  suspended  dieir  pensile  nest 
among  the  foliage  of  a  tulip  tree,  whose  broad  leaves  and 
ddicate  flowers  form  an  excellent  contrast  to  the  other  colours. 
The  clinging  of  the  female  to  the  side  of  the  nest,  is  most 
happily  expressed :  it  must  have  been  a  study  from  nature. 
The  upper  figure  of  the  male,  just  putting  out  his  feet  to  aligh^ 
shows  A  master's  hand.  This  figure  1  look  upon  as  the 
'^  rightful  lord  "  just  returned  from  an  absence,  during  which 
his  mate  has  been  insulted  or  persecuted  by  an  intruder: 
against  him,  but  still  clinging  to  her  nest,  is  she  defending 
herself,  when  her  partner  comes  to  the  rescue.    The  figure  of 
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this  intruder  (perhaps  designedly)  is  much  inferior  to  the 
others. 

Great^fboted  Falcons  in  the  act  qfdeoouring  Canadian  TeaL 
(PL  16.)  —  A  masterly,  but  by  no  means  a  pleasing  picture. 
It  is  a  scene  of  slaughter  and  of  butchery.  I  cannot,  however, 
pass  over  the 
drawing  of 
the  left  hand 
figure,  and 
the  inimita- 
ble foreshort- 
ening of  the 
head  (y%. 
20.)   without 

1>raise.  The 
eg  of  the 
right  hand 
bird  seems  to 
me  faulty,  but 
I  write  un- 
der correc- 
tion, never 
having  seen  a 
falcon  in  this 
particular  at- 
titude. From 
this  I  turn 
with  pleasure  to 

Turtle-doves  of  Carolina.  (PI.  17.) — It  is  quite  impossible  to 
treat  this  subject  with  greater  truth,  or  delicacy  of  conc^tion^ 
than  it  has  here  received.  In  a  thicket  of  the  beautifiil  Stu- 
artm  Malacod^ndron,  (whose  white  blossoms  are  emblematic, 
like  the  dove,  of  chasteness  and  purity,)  a  pair  of  turtles  have 
built  their  nests.  The  female  is  sitting,  and  —  their  unicm 
being  consummated — she  is  receiving  the  caresses  of  the  male. 
Above  is  another  pair ;  their  love  is  in  its  infimcy.  The  male, 
seated  on  the  same  branch  with  his  intended  partner,  is 
eagerly  pressing  forwards  to  reach  a  **  stolen  kiss,"  but  At 
head  of  the  female  is  coyly  turned.  Her  secret  satis&ction 
is,  however,  expressed  by  the  agitation  of  her  wings  and  taiL 
1£  the  artist  had  never  painted  any  picture  but  this,  it  would 
secure  him  the  highest  meed  of  praise,  so  long  as  truth  and 
nature  continued  the  same. 

Mocking  Birds  defending  their  Nest  Jrom  a  Rattlesnake. 
(Fl.  21.) — The  same  poetic  sentiment  and  masterly  execudoll 
characterises  this  picture.    The  formidable  reptile  has  driven 
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the  female  bird  from  her  ^gs,  which  he  intends  to  suck. 
Unable  to  defend  them  while  sitting,  she  clings  to  the  side; 
and,  '^  with  oatstretched  wings  and  forward  breast,''  seems 
prepared  to  strike  her  bill  into  the  yery  jaws  of  her  enemy. 
Her  cries  have  brought  two  others  of  her  race  to  the  spot : 
but  these,  not  feeling  a  parent's  solicitude,  ^^  come  not  boldly  " 
to  the  attack.  On  the  courage  of  the  male  bird  the  fate  of 
the  conflict  seems  to  depeno.  He  is  close  to  the  serpent, 
aiming  a  deadly  stroke  at  its  eye,  while  his  own  is  lighted  up 
with  a  determmation  and  courage,  which  seem  to  bespeak 
anticipated  yictory.  Eyery  part  of  the  story  is  told  with 
exquisite  feeling.  The  artist  has  thrown  his  greatest  skill  in 
the  4gure  of  the  female  bird,  and  it  is  uncommonly  fine. 

Pwrple  Martins  building  their  Nest  in  a  Gourd*  (Pi.  22.)  — 
M«,  Audubon  seems  to  delight  in  attitudes  which  would  set 
eyery  other  ornithological  painter  at  defiance.  How  inimit* 
aUe  is  the  foreshortening  of.  the  upper  left  hand  figure  I  the 
mouth  appears  actually. open.  The  female  bird,  pluming  her 
iHring,  shows  the  ease  with  which  his  pencil  can  master  the 
greatest  difficulties. 

Song  Sparrows.  (PI.  25.) —  I  look  on  the  attitude  of  the 
male,  as  one  of  the  most  difficult  that  can  well  be  imagined. 
It  is  a  complete  fix>nt  yiew  of  a  bird,  with  half-expanded 
wings,  in  the  act  of  seizing  a  spider  immediately  aboye  its 
bead.  The  ease  and  gracemlness  of  the  pencilling  are  yery 
striking. 

Carolina  Parrots.  (PI.  26.)  —  This  is  a  most  extraordinary 
picture.  It  represents  a  flock  of  these  birds,  busily  engaged 
ill  deyouring  the  seeds  of  the  cuckle*bur.  These  parrots 
must  be  great  favourites  with  the  painter,  or  he  would  not 
have  introduced  them  so  profusely;  there  are  no  less  than 
seven  figures  placed  in  the  most  varied  attitudes,  and  all  the 
size  of  life.  Although  not  charged  as  such,  the  colouring  of 
this  plate  must  have  cost  three  times  the  price  of  the  others. 
Yet  a  painter  would  not  be  wholly  pleased  with  it.  Not, 
indeed,  firom  any  defect  in  the  artist,  but  firom  the  im- 
pofisibility  of  keeping  down  the  superabundant  vividness  of 
the  golden  and  red  heads  of  these  birds.  The  colours  in 
nature  are  so  brilliant,  that  they  defy  all  attempts  at  harmo- 
nising. 

.  The  last  plate  I  shall  dwell  upon  is,  A  Family  of  Red-' 
headed  Woodpeckers.  (PI.  27.)  This  is  a  {4culiarly  picturesoue 
composition.  The  ground-work  is  the  decayed  trunk  or  a 
tree,  perforated  by  insects,  in  the  hollow  of  which  the  old 
birds  have  reared  their  young ;  one  of  the  latter,  hearing 
the  arrival  of  the  parents  from  a  foraging  party,  has  emerged 
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half  way  in  the  entrance ;  two  others,  who  seem  to  have 
been  on  the  look-out,  are  eagerly  receiving  the  produce  of 
the  chase.  The  female  bird  has  just  returned  from  a  dis- 
tance with  a  ripe  berry ;  the  male  is  on  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  holding  forward,  in  his  bill,  a  caterpillar,  which  one  of 
the  young  birds  is  impatient  to  seize.  This  happily  illus- 
trates the  frugivorous  and  insectivorous  food  of  this  species,  so 
different  from  those  of  the  typical  woodpeckers.  The  figure  of 
the  male  bird  will  remind  the  painter  of  that  sideshortenitig 
(to  coin  a  new  phrase),  so  common  in  the  pictures  of  Paul 
Veronese,  and  which  gives  such  a  graceful  turn  to  many  of 
his  best  figures. 

Many  of  the  excellencies  which  I  have  already  dwelt 
upon,  will  be  found  in  the  less  imposing  subjects;  but 
these  need  not  be  enumerated.  Nothing  in  this  world  can 
be  perfect ;  and,  that  my  judgment  may  not  be  deemed  par 
tial,  I  shflJl  touch  on  two  or  three,  in  which  I  think  the 
painter  has  not  been  equally  happy.  The  lower  figure  of 
PL  23.  has  the  bill  too  much  inclined  upwards  for  the  di 
rection  of  the  head.  The  form  of  the  bird  in  PL  SO.  may 
be  natural,  but  is,  to  me,  thick  and  displeasing.  The  colour- 
ing of  PL  15.  is  harsh  and  much  too  vivid ;  and  there  is  a  hea- 
viness in  the  figure  Qf  PL  24.  which  is  a  solitary  exception 
to  my  preceding  remarks.  Were  I,  however,  taxed  foi' 
further  criticisms,  I  could  not  increase  the  list,  while  they 
are  so  insignificant  in  themselves,  as  scarcely  to  deserve 
notice. 

I  have  heard  that  M.  Audubon  resided  twenty-five 
years  in  the  woods  of  America,  devoted  to  this  one  pursuit. 
VVithout  any  other  testimony  than  the  plates  before  me,  I 
can  well  believe  the  fact.  He  must  have  lived  with  a  note- 
book in  his  pocket,  and  a  pencil  in  his  hand.  Nothing  short 
of  such  a  period,  and  of  such  enthusiasm,  coula  have 
achieved  what  he  has  done.  The  same  devotedness  to  his 
darling  object  seems  to  have  brought  him  to  Europe, 
under  the  hope  of  accomplishing  what  no  individual  fortune 
could  do,  without  the  support  of  liberality  and  wealth; 
namely,  the  publication  of  his  works.  As  yet  I  feel  per- 
fectly convinced  that  this  is  done  with  a  heavy  and  a  serious 
loss  to  himself.  Each  of  the  numbers,  of  which  six  have 
appeared,  contain  no  less  than  five  plates,  and  are  sold  at 
two  guineas,  being  an  average  of  little  more  than  eight  shil- 
lings each  I  Let  this  price  be  compared  with  the  usual 
charge  for  either  publications  or  prints,  and  it  becomes  com- 
paratively nothing.  I  can  only  wonder  at  the  disregard 
of  the  author,  for  a  remuneration  even  of  his  own  expenses. . 
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So  &r)  therefore,  I  consider  his  work  as  comparatively,  ont 
of  the  cheapest  that  can  be  purchased. 

I  have  heard  it  mentioned,  as  an  objection  to  the  size  of 
the  work,  that  the  same  object  could  have  been  accomplished 
by  bringing  the  subjects  within  the  usual  dimensions  of  illus- 
trative publications ;  or  what  the  French  happily  call  ouorages 
delux€.  This  I  deny.  These  plates  do  not  exhibit  a  unir 
form  ^*  rivulet  of  margin,"  with  a  single  bird  perched  upon 
die  tall  leafless  trunk  of  a  tree,  **  signifying  nothing,"  and 
merely  put  in  to  fill  the  paper.  Here  every  object  speaks, 
either  to  the  senses  or  t6  the  imagination.  The  examples 
I  have  quoted,  show  that  histories  are  to  be  narrated,  and 
peculiarities  are  to  be  explained.  To  trace  such  things,  th^ 
painter  must  have  ^'  ample  room  and  verge  enough/'  It  is 
this  which  elevates  the  character  of  his  paintings,  from  mere 
matter  of  fact  portraits,  to  historical  representations.  We  feel, 
in  short,  that  it  is  M.  Audubon  alone  who  can  produce 
a  work,  which,  without  such  advantages  as  he  possesses,  not 
all  the  united  talents  now  in  existence  could  supply. 

It  will  depend  on  the  powerful  and  the  wealthy,  whether 
Britain  shall  have  the  honour  of  fostering  such  a  magnificent 
undertaking.  It  will  be  a  lasting  monument,  not  only  to 
the  memory  of  its  author,  but  to  those  who  employ  their 
wealth  in  patronising  genius,  and  in  supporting  the  national 
credit.  If  any  publication  deserves  such  a  distinction,  it 
is  surely  this;  in  as  much  as  it  exhibits  a  perfection  in 
the  higher  attributes  of  zoological  painting,  never  before 
attempted.  To  represent  the  passions  and  the  feelings  of 
birds,  might,  until  now,  have  been  well  deemed  chimerical. 
Rarely,  indeed,  do  we  see  their  outward  forms  represented 
with  any  thing  like  nature.  In  my  estimation,  not  more 
than  three  painters  ever  lived  who  could  draw  a  bird.  Of 
these  the  lamented  Barrabaud,  of  whom  France  may  be 
justly  proud,  was  the  chief.  He  has  long  passed  away ;  but 
his  mantle  has,  at  length,  been  recovered  in  the  forests  of 
America. 

On  casting  my  eyes  over  the  list  of  subscribers,  it  is 
with'  gratified  feelings  that  I  see  His  Most  Gracious  Ma- 
jesty at  the  head.  From  the  fine  and  original  taste  which 
our  kinff  seems  intuitively  to  possess,  I  question  whether 
any  of  his  subjects  are  better  qualified  to  appreciate  the 
merits  of  M.  Audubon.  The  number  of  nobility  who  have 
followed  the  example  of  their  sovereign,  as  yet,  are  few. 
To  the  honour  of  the  public  bodies  and  libraries  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  of  our  own  Universities,  they  all  appeal"  to  have 
stepped   forward   as    subscribers;  waving    their  undoubted 
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right  (hard  as  that  right  is,)  to  the  possession  of  free  copies. 
It  is  singular  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  remaining  sub- 
scribers are  provincial,  principally  from  Yorkshire,  Liverpool, 
and  Manchester.  This,  however,  may  be  accounted  for,  bv 
M.  Audubon  having  visited  these  parts  of  England.  I 
conclude  that  in  London  his  name  and  his  work^  have  not 
vet  come  into  notice ;  that  they  assuredly  will,  ere  long,  I 
have  no  doubt.  There  is  superabundant  wealth,  (and  the 
liberality  to  use  it  too,)  in  the  metropolis  alone,  sid^ient 
to  insure  the  continuation  of  ten  such  works,  could  they  be 
found. 

I  have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  M.  Audubon.  I 
never  even  saw  him.  The  copy  of  his  work,  which  furnished 
these  remarks,  has  been  lent  to  me.  These  are  vouchers 
for  my  sincerity  and  disinterestedness.  But  I  can  appre- 
ciate genius ;  and  I  shall  ever  employ  mv  poor  abilities  to 
make  it  known.  My  praise  shall  be  well  directed,  and  I 
shall  then  feel  assured  it  will  ultimately  have  weight. 


Art.  II.  Caialopie  of  Works  on  Natural  History j  lately publisheclf 
toith  some  Notice  of  those  considered  the  most  interesting  to  British 
Naturalists. 

Britain. 

Wilton,  WUHam,  Esq.  F.R.S.E.,  Member  of  the  Wernerian  Natural  Histoiy 
Society :  Illustrations  of  Zoology ;  being  Representations  of  new,  rare, 
or  otherwise  remarkable  subjects  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  drawn  and 
coloured  after  Nature :  with  descriptive  Letterjpress.  Blackwood,  Edin- 
bufgfa.    Cadell,  London.    Atlas  4to.    Nos.  I.  U.  HI.  and  IV.  I6s.  each. 
The  object  of  this  magnificent  work  is  to  coifvey  coloured  represent- 
ations (whenever  possible,  of  the  size  of  lifO  of  whatever  animals  are  the 
most  signalised  by  nature  for  their  scarcity  or  beauty,  or  for  any  extn^ 
ordinary  peculiarities  in  their  form,  structure,  instinctive  habits,  particular 
dispositions,  or  general  economy  of  life.    The  plates  are  accompanied  by 
detailed  statements  of  the  generic  and  specific  characters  of  the  animals 
delineated ;  and  the  representation  of  every  separate  order^  or  extensive 
natural  group  of  the  animal  kingdom,  is  preceded  by  a  short  introductory 
essay,  in  which  the  general  characters  of  that  division  are  very  delightfully 
explained.      This  we  conceive  to  be  a  principal,  and  very  important 
feature  in  Mr.  Wilson's  work,  that  every  species  is  made  to  represent  and 
illustrate  the  history  of  many  others ;  ana  thus,  in  a  condensed  space,  -  a 
student,  while  following  out  the  history  of  a  single  species,  may  acquire  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  essential  relations  of  an  extensive  generic  group. 
Most  of  our  author's  materiab  appear  to  be  drawn  fit>m  tne  Edinbui^ 
Museum,  a  most  richly  stored  zoological  collection,  of  the  origiu,  pro- 
gress, and  present  condition  of  which,  we  hope,  ere  long,  to  provide  our 
readers  with  a  compendious  history.    The  worik  now  under  review  is  in- 
tended mainly  to  illustrate  the  novelties  of  that  museum ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  author's  pages  are  o^n  to  efficient  communications  from  aU 
other  quarters.    Ind^  his  principal  object  seems  to  be  to  relieve  the 
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of  natural  history  from  the  extieme  aridity  of  its  accustomed 
detuls ;  and,  by  combining  the  precision  of  a  scientific  treatise  with  the 
more  ezcurdve  and  agreeable  character  of  a  popular  miscellany,  to  entice 
towards  the  study  those  who,  not  being  especially  called  to  it  by  an  in-  , 
stinctive  and  irresistible  tendency,  are  apt  to  be  dismayed  by  the  barren 
technicalities  of  sdence,  fidsely  so  callecl. 

Mr.  Wilson's  work,  though  expensive,  is  not  high-priced :  by  which  we 
mean  to  say,  that  although  the  costly  nature  of  the  materials  employed, 
renders  the  pubHsher's  remunerating  price  considerable,  we  yet  think  the 
charge  (16«.  per  number)  very  moderate.  The  form  is  that  of  atlas 
quarto ;  and  cTery  number  contains  four  plates,  each  representing  one  or 
more  subjects,  according  to  their  size ;  and  is  accompanied,  as  we  have 
said,  by  corresponding  letter-press,  splendidly  printed  by  Neill,  in  which 
the  natural  history  of  the  animals  dehneated  u  amply  detailed.  The  num- 
bers appear  at  indefinite  periods  of  three  or  four  months,  and  well  merit 
the  oatronage  of  those  to  whom  splendid,  and  at  the  same  time  instructive 
booKs,  form  the  finishing  furniture  of  the  drawing-room.  In  subseauent 
notices  we  shall  present  our  readers  with  some  characteristic  examples  of 
the  author's  style,  and  mode  of  treating  his  subjects.  In  the  meantime,  as 
the  author  of  these  lUutlratiofu  of  Zoology  is  warmly  impressed  with  a 
desire  to  extend  the  province  of  the  science,  and  as  we  ourselves  are  now 
venturing  to  follow  in  a  similar  course,  with  the  same  object  in  view,  wc 
most  heartily  wish  him  success. 

BototBck,  Mrs.  T,  Edward,  widow  of  the  late  celebrated  Afiri<an  traveller ; 
a  lady  of  the  most  amiable  disposition  and  elegant  manners,  and  of 
great  and  various  acquirements :  The  Fresh-water  Fishes  of  Great  Bri- 
tain.   In  imperial  4to  Numbers.    No.  I.    Ackermann. 
ITiis  is  a  production  of  no  common  merit ;  and  we  are  the  more 
anxious  so  to  announce  it,  because,  from  its  nature,  it  can  fall  into  compar 
ratively  few  hands,  and  will  be  seen  much  less  than  it  deserves.    Mrs. 
Bowdich,  the  widow  of  a  gentleman  whose  narrative  of  the  mission  to 
Ashantee  has  obtained  considerable  celebrity,  has  here  exhibited  remark- 
able talent  in  pourtraying  the  fishes  of  our  rivers  and  lakes.    When  it  is 
mentioned  that  every  illustration  contained  in  each  copy  is  separately 
drawn  and  oainted  by  this  lady,  without  the  aid  of  the  engraver,  it  will  be 
perceived  tnat  she  has  undertaken  a  task  of  no  slight  magnitude.    As 
the  supply  of  a  work,  conducted  upon  such  a  plan,  must  necessarily  be 
lifflitea,  we  understand  it  is  hot  contemplated  to  extend  it  beyond  fifty 
copies,  and  even  to  proceed  to  that  extent  will  call^  into  exercise  an 
unusual  dcoree  of  perseverance. 

In  the  cbssification  Mrs.  Bowdich  has  been  asusted  by  Baron  Cuvier, 
whose  system  she  has  adopted,  and  who  has  furnished  her  with  the 
nomenclature  he  intends  to  employ  in  his  forthcoming  great  work  on 
Ichthyology. 

The  first  and  only  number  yet  published,  contains  drawings  of  the  trout, 
carp,  roach,  and  bleak.  The  rc^lar  series  of  the  families  has  been  inten- 
tionally interrupted  in  the  illustrations,  for  the  sake  of  varie^  in  each 
numbca* ;  those  least  interesting  to  the  eye  bdng  mingled  with  their  more 
beautiful  companions.  As  spedmens  of  art  we  can  only  speak  of  these 
drevrin^,  in  common,  we  believe,  with  all  who  have  viewed  them,  in  terms 
of  admiration.  Each  painting  has  been  made  from  the  living  fish,  imme- 
diately after  it  came  firom  the  water  it  inhabited,  so  that  no  tint  has  been 
lost  or  deadened,  either  by  changing  the  quality  of  that  element,  or  by  ex- 
posure to  the  atmosphere.  The  artist  has  judiciously  selected  her  subjecU 
not  firom  extraordinary  or  laree  specimens,  but  from  those  of  a  common 
magnitude,  and  has  chiefly  durected  her  attention  to  convey  the  con^ct 
shinies  of  the  fishes,  and  to  exhibit  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours  with 
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fidelity.    They  are,  therefore,  what  they  profess  to  be,  strictly  portrtits  ; 
and,  as  such,  are  most  acceptable  to  the  naturalist. 

^CurHt,  John,  Esq.  F.L.S.:  British  Entomology;  being  Illustrations  and 
Descriptions  of  the  Genera  of  Insects  found  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land; containing  coloured  Figures  from  Nature  of  the  most  rare  toad 
beautiful  Species,  and  in  many  instances  of  the  Plants  upon  which  they 
are  found.  London.  8vo.  Monthly  Numbers,  4s.  6(/. ;  vols.  1/.  1 7«.  6d,  each. 

This  work  was  commenced  in  1824,  and  the  numbers  alread)r  published 
exceed  four  volumes.  Though  the  author  limits  himself  to  the  illustration 
of  genera,  yet,  by  giving  a  synoptic  view  of  the  species  of  each  genus,  hu 
work  is  rendered  cxce^ingly  complete,  and  highly  instructive  to  bc^^- 
ners.  The  figures,  both  of  the  insects  and  plants,  are  beautifully  executed, 
and  in  each  plate  are  dissections  of  the  smaller  parts,  more  or  less  mag- 
nified, as  the  case  may  require.  The  natural  order  of  each  genus  is  given, 
with  various  synonyms,  and  references  both  to  published  works  and  exist- 
ing cabinets ;  the  descriptions  are  in  Enelish.  The  scientific  and  English 
names  of  the  plants  are  also  given,  and,  as  the  same  plant  is  never  re- 
peated, the  student  may  gain  from  this  work  a  knowledge  at  once  of 
insects  and  plants.  As  we  shall  very  frequently  have  recourse  to  the  past 
volumes  in  the  course  of  our  labours,  we  shall  only  stop  at  present  to  notice 
the  number  which  has  just  appeared. 

No,  LIL  for  April,  contmru 
207  to  310. —  Colymb^tes  {kolt/mbelet,  a  swimmer;    habrt^    conso- 

brinus  (cousin-german ;  relation  to  other  species);  Cole6ptera  Dyticids. 

An  inhabitant  of  .  lakes,  ponds,  brooks,  and  ^.  .  o  ] 

nvers,  and  found  throughout  the  year,  but    X-^j 

most  abundantly  from  the  end  of  April  to    v\j 

July.   There  are  thirty-three  British  species.       ^ 

The  plant  on  which  this  figure  is  shown  is  the 

tJtriculkria   vulgaris.   Common    Utricularia, 

Bladder  Snout,  or   Hooded  Milfoil;  Dian. 

Monog.  and  Lenticul^rise.  —  Coccin^lla  (dun. 

of  kokkos,    a  berry;  resemblance)   ocellkta 

(oceUuf,  a  little  eye  J,  Little-eyed  Lady-bird, 

Coledptera  CoccinellMaB.     A  family  of  in- 
sects which  attack  and  live  on  the  aphides; 

and  keep  them  within  the  limits  prescribed 

by  Providence.    The  plant  is  ilstrftgalus  gly- 

cyph^llos,    Liquorice-leaved    Astragalus,  or 

Wild  Liquorice;  Diad^Iphia  Dec&ndria,  and 

Legumindsae  Papilion^ces  ilstrngaltro:.  —  Amphisa 
Walkerdfui,  Walker's  Amphisa  {fig,  21.)  Lepiddp- 
tera.Tortricld*.  A  very  rare  moth,  of  which  only 
two  individuals  have  been  taken  and  sent  to  the 
author.  The  plant  is  Cer4stium  latifolium.  Broad- 
leaved  Mouseear  Chickweed;  Decandria  Pentag., 
and  Oaryophyll^.  —  Anopheles  (a  intens.  aphdes, 
slender;  form)  bifurcktus,  Twice-forked  Anapheles 
{fig.  22.);  Diptera  Clilicidse.  This  insect  occurs 
about  London,  and  has  the  appearance  of  the 
gnat  in  its  flight  and  manner  of  life,  but  does  not 
sting.  The  plant  is  ^g&ricus  plicitilis.  Plicate 
Mushroom.  Cryptogtoia  F(ingi  L.,  and  Hyme- 
nomyci^tes  Hymenlni  Pileati  Fries,  (The  cross 
lines  indicate  the  natural  size  with  the  wings  ex- 
panded.) 
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Stephens,  James  Francis,  F.LJ8,  Sec. :  Illustrations  of  British  Entomology; 
or,  a  Synopsis  of  Indigenous  Insects;  containing  their  Generic  and 
Specific  Distinctions,  with  an  Account  of  their  Metamorphoses,  Tiroes 
of  Appearance,  Localities,  Food,  and  Economy,  as  far  as  practicable. 
Embellished  with  coloured  Figures  of  the  rarer  and  most  interesting 
Species.    London.  In  Svo  Numbers,  monthly.    5s,  6d.    Nos.  L  to  XIL 

This  work  was  commenced  in  1827,  and  twelve  numbers  are  published^ 
The  object  of  the  author  is  **  concisely  to  describe,  in  systematic  order,  and 
with  reference  to  their  natural  affinities,  such  species  of  insects  as  have 
hitherto  been  discovered  to  inhabit  the  United  Islands  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  To  these  descriptions — which  I  trust  will  be  sufficiently  explicit 
to  enable  the  entomologist  clearly  and  satisfactorily  to  identify  any  ot  the 
insects  he  possesses,  or  may  hereajfter  obtain — will  be  appended -such  fkcts, 
relative  to  the  -economy  or  locality  of  the  respective  species,  as  have  either 
been  conununicated  by  others  or  observed  by  myself,  accompanied  with 
occanonal  entomological  remarks.  The  average  lengths,  or  tne  usual  ex- 
pansions, of  the  several  species,  are  also  introduced  at  the  end  of  the  specific 
characters;  and  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  student  re&di^y  to  obtain, 
at  one  view,  a  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  any  order  or  inferior  section, 
their  more  obvious  characters  arc  laid  down,  in  a  tabular  form,  at  the  head 
of  each  superior  group.  Their  peculiar  distinctions  are  afterwards  detailed 
in  English,  drawn  out,  as  far  as  possible,  from  external  differences ;  and, 
unless  mentioned  to  the  contrar}*,  the  descriptions,  &c.,  are  made  from,  and 
collated  with,  specimens  in  my  own  collection." 

The  author  seems  to  have  fulfilled  his  intentions,  and  we  only  recret 
that  he  and  Mr.  Curtis  have  not  accented  the  systematic  names,  given  their 
derivations,  and  also  the  literal  English  of  the  spe- 
cific names,  as  we  have  elsewhere  recommended. 
We  have  only  room  at  present  to  state,  that 
No,  XII,  for  April  contaiiu,  of  Cole6ptera,  Platy  dcrus 

(plaiys  broad   dere,  a  neck)   ruficoUis;  Cole6ptera 

Harpalidse.  Not  uncommon  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

London. — Argikor.  (arjgfu/or,  to  make  a  shrill  noise). 

Eleven  species,  of  which  the  most  uncommon  is  the  A. 

vemalis,  very  abundant  near  London,  inhabiting  every 

grevel-pit  and  stony  lane. — Pogomus  (joogdn,  a  beard). 

Thirty  species,  all  of  which  inhabit  the  sea-side.  P. 

cbilceus  {Jig,  23,)  is  found  both  on  the  eastern  coasts, 

and  also  on  the  snores  of  the  Thames  and  Medway. 

— Pse''cilus(poi^t/(»,  spotted).   Five  species.  OfP.vir- 

ga6re«  {Jig.  24.),  the  male  {ab)  has  the  wings  above 

of  a  beautifully  resplendent  fiery  copper  colour,  the  anterior  immaculate 

with  a  black  border ;  the  wings  of  the  female  {c)  are  beautifully  spotted. 
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Genera  of  recent  and  fossil  Shells, 


It  11  laid  to  inhaliit  the  marshes  in  the  isle  of  Elj  and  Huntingdon* 
shire,  and  to  be  found  on  the  flowers  of  the  golden  rod  at  the  end  of 
August  Po]y6mmatus  (/7«(y«,  many,  ommo,  eye).  Six  spedes,  none  of  which 
ar^  very  common. 

Sowerby,  Oeorge  Brettmgkmn,  F.L.S.  Collector  of  objecU  of  Natural  His- 
tory, and  general  AjRut  and  Salesman  in  articles  or  this  description,  re* 
siduiff  at  No.  156.  Regent  Street,  London :  The  Genera  of  recent  and 
fossilShells,  for  the  use  of  Students  in  Conchology  and  Oeolo^.  With 
original  Plates,  drawn  and  enrnved  by  J.  D.  C.  Sowerby,  F.L.o.    Lon- 
don. In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly.   4«.  plain ;  6#.  highly  finished  in  colours. 
Of  this  very  beautiful  work  thirty  numbers  have  appeared.    The  nomen- 
clature followed  is  generally  that  of  Lamarck ;  but  some  alterations  have 
been  made  in  the  species,  and  some  new  genera  formed  by  the  author. 
The  species  are  not  arranged  according  to  any  system ;  but,  each  plate 
havinff  a  distinct  pase  of  letter-press,  the  whole  may  be  methodised,  when 
completed,  at  the  pleasure  of  Uie  i)urchaser,  or  according  to  the  mtem 
whicli  mav  be  thought  best  at  the  time.    In  short,  by  this  plan  or  pub- 
lishing, which  is  also  that  of  the  botanical  periodicals,  the  plates  may 
undergo,  in  the  course  of  their  duration,  as  many  modifications  of  arrange- 
ment, as  the  shells  themselves  in  a  cabinet.    One  great  advantage  of  it  is, 
that  it  never  compels  the  author  to  figure  firom  a  bad  specimen,  in  order 
to  go  on  regularly  with  his  system ;  neither  u  he  likely  to  be  so  hurried  as 
he  otherwise  would  be,  in  order  to  produce  the  work  regularly ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  the  execution  of  the  plates  in  this  work,  is  of  the  very 
first  order  of  merit. 

No.  XXX.  for  Aprilf  contains 

Fasdolkria  {fotciola,  a  winding  band ;  small  folds  near  the  base  of  the 

columella,  or  neck,)  aurantlaca.    Triton  (the  sea  god ;  beau^  of  the  shell). 

Six  species  from  the  West  Indies  and  islands  of  the  South  Seas.    MUrex 

(murcjf,  the  point  of  a  rock ;  resemblance).    Three  very  singular  apedes ; 


M,  haust^llum,  so  named  on  account  of  its  remarkably  elongated  canal ; 
M,  cervic6mu,  alludine  to  the  stag's-hom-like  protuberances  with  which 
it  is  covered;  M.  phyU6pteris,  firom  itj  leaf-like  appendages;  M.  tenui- 
spindsus  (jfg.  95.)»  tirom  its  slender  spines ;  M.  sc6ipio  (J!g,  26.)  from  the 
scorpion-like  apices  of  its  fronds;  and  M.  meUnimathos,  firom  its  black 
fironds.  «  The  species  of  the  ^nus  JIfurex  are  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  are  very  beautiful  and  smgular.     The  long-pointed  and  regularly 
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arranged  wgmcB  on  MititaL  tenuitiniidfuf  Sam.  (commonly  called  VenuK*! 
comb)  render  it  an  extremely 
interesdnjg  and  delicate  objeM. 
M,  scdrpio  is  remarkable  for  the 
dilated  apices  of  its  fronds ;  Af. 
rddix,  for  its  fine  black  short 
spnes ;  M,  r^us,  for  its  bril- 
liant crimson-coloured  aperture; 
3f.  cervicdmu,  for  the  forked 
points  of  its  larger  fronds ;  M. 
I)6Im&>rd6a,  for  the  delicately 
tinted  tips  of  its  finely  toothed 
fronds;  and  M,  haust^lum,  for 
its  uncommonly  lengthened  ca- 
nal. These  are  mostly  tropical 
species ;  but  the  genus  is  found  in  all  conntries :  it  is  marine,  and  is  na- 
turaUy  furnished  with  an  epidermis,  though  this  is  commonly  cleaned  at 
before  these  shells  come  into  the  market. 

'*  Of  fossil  species  of  Miknx.  there  are  also  many,  generally  belonging 
to  the  tertiary  beds. 

"  There  is  a  circumstance  of  unusual  inter^t  to  be  observed  in  the 
manner  m  which  the  animal  increases  the  size  of  its  shell,  and  which  shows 
most  admirably  the  regularity  and  beautj^  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  directs 
the  nnnd  to  the  contemplation  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Creator, 
who  alone  could  teach  Uiese  little  animals  how  to  construct  a  habitation 
lo  perfectly  adapted  to  their  circumstances  and  situation.  It  will  be  ob- 
served, that  each  periodical  increase  of  these  shells,  consists 'of  a.  piece 
which  surrounds  about  a  third  part,  or  less,  of  the  lower  portion  of  tiie 
last  volution  already  formed,  which  portion  is  always  terminated  bv  a  varix, 
which  is  more  or  less  muricated  ana  even  spinose;  it  is  obvious  that  these 
murications  or  spines  must  be  in  the  way  of  the  future  increase  of  the 
shells,  unless  they  could  be  removed  from  that  part  which  it  is  intended  to 
cover ;  the  animal,  therefore,  is  fiumished  with  the  means,  probably  by  a 
solvent  liquor,  of  eating  away  the  lower  part  of  these  spines,  so  that  they 
become  detached,  and  fiul  of^  by  the  time  that  he  is  reaay  to  form  his  new 
inner  lip  upon  the  space  which  they  occupy,  thus  forming  a  comparatively 
flnooth  and  even  surface,  on  which  it  is  to  spread  the  testaceous  matter, 
of  which  the  addition  to  his  building  is  composed." 
^  Claasilia  (dauiut,  closed ;  from  a  littie  elastic  shelly  bone,  whose  func- 
tion appears  to  be  to  close  up  the  aperture  when  the  animal  has  with- 
drawn itself  within  the  shell) ;  three  species.  '*  This  genus,  which  is 
terrestrial,  consbts  whoUv  of  small  shells,  the  largest  spedes  we  know 
scarcely  exceeding  an  incn  in  length.  Several  of  the  species  are  common* 
in  this  country ;  m  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  the  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean,  they  appear  to  abound  to  profusion." 

Shteetf  Robertf  F.  h-  S.,  Author  of  various  Botanical  Periodicals,  &c. :  The 

Britidi  Warblers.    Being  an  Account  of  the  Genus  Salvia,  illustrated  bv 

beautifully  coloured  Figures,  taken  from  living  specimens  in  the  Author's 

Collection.  The  Drawings  by  E.  D.  Smith.  London,  8vo.  Nos.  I.  to  lU. 

This  littie  work  is  so  far  valuable,  as  it  makes  us  intimately  acquainted 

with  a  genus  of  songsters  which,  however  much  admired  in  our  groves  and 

thidcets  during  the  midsummer  months,  yet,  from  their  retired  habits  during 

ih&r  annual  visit,  are  not  readily  distinguished,  and  never  before  have  been 

so  fmniliarly  described.    Mr.  Sweet  has  already  described  the  Sylvia  rub^ 

tra,  the  fiirae-chat ;  S.  Phcenicikrus,  the  redstart ;  S.  Luscf nia,  the  nightin- 

Sle;  S.  hort^isis,  the  greater  pettichaps ;  S.  cinerea,  the  lai^r  white- 
roat;  S.  7V6chilus,  the  yellow  willow-wren;  S.  hippolkis,  the  lesser 
pettichaps;  S.sylvidla,  the  lesser  white-throat;  S.  atricapilla,  the  black-cap 
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S.  syMcola,  the  wood«wren ;  and  the  S.  provinciklu.  the Dartford warbler; 
aU  of  which  he  has  figured.  To  these  will  be  added,  in  continuation,  Sal- 
via locust^lla,  the  grasshopper-warbler ;  S.  phragmites,  the  sedee-warbler; 
8.  arundinkcea,  the  reed-wren;  S.  G^n&nthe,  the  wheat-ear;  and  the  Salvia 
rubicola,  the  stone-chat. 

Besides  scientific  descriptions,  Mr.  Sweet  has  added  interesting  particu- 
lars of  their  nature,  powers  of  song,  and  directions  for  catching  and  keeping 
them  in  health  all  the  year  round. 

Botanical  Periodicals. 

1.  CurUt*i  Botanical  Masasane^  or  Flower-Garden  ditplayed;  New  Se- 
ries. Edited  bv  Dr.  Hooker.  In  8to  Numbers,  monthly.  5«.  6d.  col. ; 
5*.  plain.    No.  XVI. 

2.  Edwards* 8  Botanical  Renter,  Continued  by  John  Lindley,  F.R.S. 
L.S.  &c.    In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly.      4s.  coloured.    No.  II. 

3.  Botanical  Cabinet.  By  Messrs.  Loddiges.  In  4to  and  8yo  Parts, 
monthly.     Large  paper,  5s, ;  small  paper,  and  partially  coloured,  2s.  6d. 

•  <  4.  The  Botanic  Garden.  By  B.  Maund.  In  small  4to  Numbers,  monthly. 
Large  paper,  \s.  6d. ;  small  pf^per,  \s.    No.  XL. 

5.  The  British  Mower-Garden.  By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.  In  8vo 
Numbers,  monthly.    5s. .  No.  LXII. 

6.  Flora  Australdsica.  By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.  &c.  In  8yo  Num- 
bers, monthly.    5s.  coloured ;  Ss.  plain.    No.  XL 

7.  Geramhceee.  By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.  &c.  In  8vo  Numbers, 
monthly.  5s.    Na  C. 

8.  Cistinea.  By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.  &c.  In  8yo  Numbers,  every 
alternate  Month.    5s, 

9.  T^  Florist* s  Guide  and  CulHvatot's  Directory^  &c.  By  Robert  Sweet, 
F.L.S.  &c.    In  8VO  Numbers,  monthly.  5s.  coloured ;  2s.  plain.  No.  X. 

10.  Medical  Botany,  &c.  By  John  Stevenson,  M.D.,  and  James  Morss 
Churchill,  Esq.  Surgeon.    In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly.  5s.  6d.    No.  XVI. 

These  works  are  analysed  monthly  in  detail  in  the  Gardener's  Magaane, 
on  account  of  the  remarks  on  their  culture,  which  would  be  of  no  use  in  a 
work  like  the  present.    We  shall  here, .  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to 
enumerating  and  occasionally  figuring  those  species  which  have  been  newly 
introduced  to  our  gardens  or  herbenums,  or  such  as  are  still  rare,  or  in 
some  way  or  other  calculated  to  be  interesting  or  remarkable  to  the 
naturalist.    At  no  period  has  this  country  stood  any  thing  like  so  high,  in 
botanical  periodicals,  as  at  present ;  and  at  no  former  period  were  so  many 
new  plants  yearly  introduced  to  the  country.    Mr.  Barclay,  of  Bury  Hill, 
has,  for  a  number  of  years  past,  annually  received  the  seeds  of  many  new 
species,  from  his  correspondents  in  South  America  and  India,  which  are 
mnired  as  they  come  into  flower,  in  different  works ;  but  especially  in  those 
of  Mr.  Sweet.    Mr.  William  Baxter,  the  cpUector  of  Mr.  Henchman,  sent 
to  the  Claoton  nursery,  a  few  years  ago,  one  of  the  richest  collections, 
from  New  Holland,  that  have  been  brought  from  that  country  since  the  time 
of  Mr.  Brown's  visit ;  and  these  are  figjured,  described,  and  named,  as  they 
come  into  flower,  by  Mr.  Sweet,  in  his  Flbra  Australdsica.    Mr.  Douglas 
has  sent  home,  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  more  new  and  beautiful  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  from  North  America,  than  were  ever  before  introduced 
bv  an  individual  from  any  country.    These  are  beautifiilly  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Register,  and  are  the  more  valuable  as  being  fit  for  the  open 
garden  in  every  part  of  the  island.    A  number  of  other  collectors  and 
patrons  might  be  named ;  and  perhaps  the  king's  garden  at  Kew  should  not 
be  omitted,  thoueh  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  &ere  should  be  such  a  want 
of  community  offeeline  between  the  heads  of  that  establishment  and  tihe 
other  British  patrons  of  botany.    A  number  of  collectors  have  been  sent, 
at  the  king's  expense,  to  difierent  parts  of  the  world ;  and  many  new  plants 
have  been  introduced  and  flowered  at  Kew.    Few  of  these,  however,  have 
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been  figured  in  any  of  our  periodicals ;  and  not  a  few  of  them,  it  is  generally 
aU^ed,  have  been  lost  to  science,  and  to  the  country,  after  beine  introduced, 
from  having  neither  been  perpetuated  by  the  press,  nor  by  dissemination 
among  botanical  cultivators.  Of  late,  however,  since  the  editorship  of 
Cnrtis's  Botanical  Magazine  was  committed  to  Dr.  Hooker,  some  plants 
have  been  figured  in  it  from  Kew ;  and  we  should  be  most  happy  to  see 
their  number  increased.  A  difierent  policy  from  that  liberality  ot  sentiment 
and  action,  which  may  now  be  said  to  pervade  almost  every  private  and 
public  establbhment  or  institution  of  this  country,  is  sure  to  carry  with 
It  its  own  reward.  The  names  of  various  other  individuals,  patrons,  and 
collectors,  who  have  rendered  essential  service  to  botany,  will  occur  in  the 
course  of  our  future  botanical  notices. 

Curtis*s  Botanical  Magazine,  and  the  Botanical  Reguter,  have  both  ma- 
terially improved  within  the  last  year.  The  Botanical  Regitter,  from  con- 
taining roost  or  all  of  the  new  plants  introduced  by  the  Horticultural 
Society,  from  the  great  care  with  which  its  plates  are  executed,  and  the 
judicious  remarks  on  culture  and  general  habit,  by  Mr.  Lindley,  is,  in  con* 
sequence,  the  superior  publication.  We  should  like  to  see  both  of  them 
fiirther  improved  by  their  editors'  giving  the  accentuations,  derivations,  in- 
dications, and  literal  English  names,  in  the  manner  which  we  have  done  in 
the  Gardener^ t  Magaaxne,  and  in  the  present  work.  If  we  were  the  public 
we  should  insist  on  thb  being  done;  and  we  rather  wonder  that  Mr. 
Lindley,  whom  we  know  to  be  infinitely  superior  to  the  mean  feeling  of 
taking  ofience  at  our  hints,  has  not,  before  this  time,  adopted  these  im- 
provements. _     _ 

The  roost  curious  plant  in  the 
Botanical  Magasane  is  the  ^frum 
campanulUum  (Jig,  27.),  which 
tt  cultivated  in  the  East  Indies, 
as  the  yam  is  in  the  West,  fi;^r  its 
root.  The  rarest  plant  figured 
is  the  Bign6nta  Col6t,  elsewhere 
noticed,  (p.  67.)  The  common 
annual  globe  amaranth  has 
found  a  place  here,  as  some 
camellias  and  picotee  carna- 
tions did  in  former  numbers, 
which  we  cannot  help  regret- 
tins,  as  unsuitable  to  a  botan- 
icalpublication  of  the  first  rank. 

The    Botanical   Regitter,    besides  some  btantslul    new  plants  hy  Mr. 

I)ougla%    from   the  N.W.  coast  of 

North  America,  contains  theXMosp^rus 

Mabola  (^.  2S.),  a  shrub  or  small  tree 

from  the  Philippine  Islands,  producing 

a  hard,  compact,  excessively  black  kind 

of  ebony ;  and  a  fruit,  something  like 

a  large  quince^  described  as  covered 

with  a  bright  brown  coat,  which  encloses 

a  pink  or  rose-coloured  flesh.      Its 

\   flavour  is  said  to  be  agreeable,  and  its 

A  qualities  wholesome.    There  are  only 

Po  two  plants  in  England ;  one  at  Kew, 

Jy  and  the  other   in  the  Horticultural 

ll  Society's  garden  at  Chiswick.      The 

'■v'  figure   in  the   Register  horn  which 

ours  is  copied,  is  of  the  quarto  size, 

firom    a    drawing    by   Mr.  Lindley. 
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One  of  Mr.  Doaclaf'f  new  pbnts  u  iSnodi^rm 
p41Edfty  a  haiufaoiDe  creepiiig-rooCed  htfdj 
pcremmUy  well  olmUrted  for  coniing  into 
unhrenal  colture.  A  good  idea  of  the  plut  inaj 
be  fonned  from  a  figure  of  CEnoth^ra  specidsa. 

Jjoddigeii  BUamad  Cmbinet^  coDtaint  ten 
figures,  one  or  two  of  which  are  new  plants,  and 
some  of  the  others  curious  old  ones.  Stap^lia 
stdl^ris  {Jig.  SO.)  b 
rather  a  scarce  spe-  | 
cies  of  a  family  very 
numerous  in  the  de- 
serts between  the 
ridges  of  mountains 
above    the  Cape  of 

Good  Hope,  and  which,  with  other  suc- 
culent planu,  are,  by  their  fleshy  struc- 
ture and  havinff  scarcdy  any  pores  in  their 
cuticle,  enabled  to  retain  water  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  survive  the  long  periods  of 
drought  which  prevail  in  those  regions.  The 
plants  of  this  genus  are,  to  the  eye  of  a  com- 
mon observer,  without  leaves,  these  being  sub- 
stituted by  scale-like  protuberances  on  the 
branches.  The  flowers  may  be  considered  as 
large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  the  latter  being  seldom 
above  a  foot  high.  They  have  a  nngular  character  of  richness  in  colour 
and  succulency  of  texture,  and  smell  strongly  of  sulphurated  hydrogen  or 
carrion.  Only  two  species  of  this  ^us  were  known  lo  Linnaeus  in  1762. 
In  our  H6rtut  Brit&nmcui  SCO  species  are  enumerated  as  cultivated  in  Bri- 
tain, or  having  been  intro-  ,  , 
ducedintoit. —  £uph6rtMa     ^.t^u^jtj'J^  52  b 

ckput  Medi^stf.  {Jig,3\.a),  ^{i 
This  plant  also  is  a  native  of 
Africa,  and  belongs  to  a  fri- 
mily  of  which  there  are  up- 
wards of  100  M>ecies.  It  is 
called  Medusa  s  head  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  prin- 
cipd  shoots  or  branches  pro- 
ducing from  their  extremities 
numerous  small  branches  all 
round  a  sort  of  head  which 
is  formed  there.  These  small 
branches  {b\  in  conformity 
with  the  general  tendency 
of  the  mind  to  compare  ideas,  and  the  taste  of  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  the  plant  was  discovered,  for  allusions  to 
classical  antiquity,  were  supposed  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  snakes, 
instead  of  locks  of  hair,  with  which  the  head  of  the  Goreon  Medusa 
was  invested  by  the  Greek  mythology.  All  the  species  of  £uph6rbia 
abound  in  a  milky  fluid,  which  is  exceedingly  acrid,  and  will  raise  blisters 
on  the  skin.  That  of  an  annual  British  species,  E.  Aelioscdpia,  or 
Sun  Spuq^e,  is  used  by  country  people  to  destroy  warts ;  that  of  E,  ciiput 
Medi^KT,  now  before  us,  u  said,  wnen  thickened,  to  make  a  very  good 
birdlime. 
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Flora  Autiraidtica  contains  some  fine  plants,  - 

nerer  before  figured  :  among  others,  Hkkea  line^- 

nsC^.  3S.);  Prote^cea.  yA  handsome,  bushy, 

evei^green  shrub,  sent  from  the  south  coast  of 

New  Holland,  by  Mr.  W.  Baxter,  C.M.H.S., 
the  collector  of 
Francis  Henchman, 
Esq.  F.L.S.  H.&,  to 
Mr.  Mackay,  F.L.S. 
H.S.,  of  the  Clap- 
ton nursery.  Sphe- 
ndtoma  {tpheno,  to 
connect  together, 
toma,  a  slice  or 
section ;  Joined  fila- 
ments of  the  stamens)  gracilis,  Epacrfdas; 
and  Pomad^rris  (ooma,  a  lifl  or  cover,  derrit, 
a  membrane;  lid  of  the  capsnie)  discolor 
(Jig-S5.\  are  also  new  plants  in  this  very 
jucuciously  contrived  and  well  conducted  pe- 
riodical. 

Sweef$  British  Ftower- Garden  contains  some  very  ornamental  plants, 

and  Pkpkver  alplnum  (Jig,  34.),  a  beautiful  little  ^ine,  with  white  petals, 

from  that  very  mteresting  old  botanic  garden  at  Chelsea,  which  formerly 

was  under  the  care   of  the  celebratc^l  Miller, 

and  is  now  directed  by  Mr.  Anderson,  a  most 

curious    naturalist:    Geranidcea  displays   some 

beautifully   coloured    plates  of  showy   Pelargd- 

niums:    and  that   most  economical   and   sup&> 

riorly  executed  work,  MautuTs  Botanic  Garden, 

contains   Potentflla    formosa,  a   truly  beautiful 

and  desirable  plant ;  and  the  Virffinian  tobacco, 
which    rorms    a  hand- 
some flower, as  well  as^ 
snuff  and  segars.    The  ^ 
Medical     Botany     of  3 
Messrs.Stephenson  and  * 
Churchill, .   is    a   well 
executed  work,  particu- 
larly   as    respects    the 

colouring  of  the  plates ;  besides  some  common 
British  plants,  the  present  number  contains 
Cepha^is  (kephale,  a  head ;  flowers  in  heads) 
ipecacudnha  (ipe,  an  aboriginal  word  in  Peru  for 
root,  cacuan,  an  aboriginal  distinction  for  that 
root),  Ipecacuan  ( /^.  55.),  a  perennial  herba- 
ceous plant,  found  m  moist  woods  near  Rio 
Janeiro,  and  in  other  provinces  of  Brazil ;    but 

hidierto  rare  in  English  hot-houses.    It  is  imported  in  large  quantities 

by  the  druggists,  and  forms  the  well  known  and  generally  employed  emetic, 

rigors,  N,  A.,  Esq.  A.  M.  F.  R.  S.  L.  S.  and  G.  S.  Secretary  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society,  Editor,  with  the  cooperation  of  several  other  distinguished 
naturalists :  .  The  Zoological  Journal.  No.  XL,  September  to  December 
1827.     8V0,  4  plates.  lOi.  coloured;  7s.  6d.  plmn. 
We  intend  taking  an  early  opportunity  of  reviewing  this  work  from  iu 

commencement.    The  present  number  contains  fifteen  articles  by  distini* 
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guished  zoologists,  and  iwent^-four  analytical  notices  of  books.  The  plates 
represent  three  rare  species  offish :  the  Polybrachlone  (/K)/y«,many,  hraehion^ 
annX  a  singular  marine  animal,  discovered  on  the  shores  of  the  Caribean 
sea,  by  the  Rev.  Lansdown  Guiidtng ;  a  fossil  jaw  in  a  fragment  of  slate;  aoMl 
the  i^lis  pidniceps,  a  new  species  of  cat  from  Sumatra. 

Woods,  Henrtfj  Esq.  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific  In- 
stitution of  Bath :  An  Introductory  Lecture  on  the  Stu^y  of  Zoology, 
delivered  there.    Bath.    Svo,  pp.  92. 

«7(nifung<,J.:  Ornithologia;  or,  The  Birds.    A  poem.    London.    13mo. 

The  notes  are  said  to  be  well  compiled,  and  to  convey  much  valuable 
information. 

Jardine,  Sir  William,  Bart.  F.  R.  S.  &c.  and  P.  J.  SeUw,  Esq.  F.  L.  S.  &c : 
Illustrations  of  Ornithology.  Parts  I.  and  II.  London.  Royal  4to, 
Plates. 

Selby,  P.  J.,  Esq.  F.  L.  S.  &c. :  Illustrations  of  British  Ornithology.  Water 
Birds.    London.    Folio.    Nos.  IL  and  III. 

Flora  Midica  ;  containing  Botanical  Descriptions,  Medical  Properties  and 
Uses,  Chemical  Analyses,  Preparations,  &C.,  of  the  Medicinal  Plants  com- 

frised  in  the  Phannacopceias  of  the  Three  British  Colleges :  also,  an 
ntroduction  to  General  Botany;  a  copious  List  of  Botanic^  Terms  and 
Definitions;  Lists  of  Indigenous  and  Poisonous  Plants,  &c.  London. 
In  monthly  Numbers,  8vo,  each  with  Six  coloured  Plates.  St.  6d. 
Nos.  I.  to  Vl.  are  published. 

Thompion,  J.  F.,  Esq.  F.  L.  S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Forces :  Memoir  on  the 
Pentacrinus  {penie,  five,  crinu,  hair;  hair-like  protuberancc»0  euroiMeHis, 
a  recent  species  of  Stfuvfisb,  discovered  in  the  Cove  of  Cork,  July  1. 
1823.  4tO,  2  pis.    2s.  6d, 

Ker,  John  BelUnden,  Esq.,  an  eminent  British  Botanist,  author  of  many 
articles  in  the  Botanical  Magasane  and  Botanical  Register :  /ridelknim 
Genera  cum  ordinis  charactere  naturali,  specierum  enuraeratione  syno- 
nymisque.     Brussels.     8vo,  pp.  158. 

Mr.  Kef  had  arranged,  in  the  Botanieal  Register  and  some  other  peric- 
dicals,  various  genera  of  this  very  natural  family.  He  has  here  brought 
together  the  whole  of  his  labours,  and  arranged  /rSdcae  under  thirty  genera. 

Martin,  J.  P. :  A  Geological  Memoir  of  a  Part  of  Western  Sussex ;  with 
some  Observations  upon  Chalk  Basins,  the  Weald  Denudation,  and 
Outliers  by  Protrusion.  London.  4to,  bds.,  1  Map  and  3  sectional 
Plates.     1/. 

Stark,  John,  F.  R.  S.  E.  and  M.W.S. :  Elements  of  Natural  History,  adapted 
to  the  present  state  of  the  Sciences.    Edinburgh.    8vo,  vol.  l. 
This  work  is  intended  not  only  to  explain  ail  the  terms  in  use  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  natural  history,  but  to  give  the  generic  characters  of 
the  whole  animal  kingdom,  and  descriptions  of  the  principal  species. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  London,  Vol.  XV.   Part  II. 
London.    4to,  18  Plates.  2/. 

Smilh,  Sir  James  Edward,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  &c.  President  of  the  Linnean 
Society :  The  English  Flora.  Vol.  IV.  London.  8vo. 
This  great  work  is  now  completed ;  a  distinguished  botanist  has  pro- 
mised to  review  it  in  our  next  Number;  and,  therefore,  we  shall  onl^  nere 
record  the  remarkable  coincidence  of  its  estimable  author  having  died  on 
the  day  of  its  publication. 


FreTich  Books.  6$ 

France. 

FSnumc,  M.  le  Baron  dc.  Director,  assisted  by  editors  for  tbe  difierent 
Departmenu :  Bulletin  dea  Sciences  Naturelles,  &c.  Paris.  8vo,  monthly 
Numbers,  5Sfrt,  per  annum.  The  last  Number  published  is  No.  2.  for 
February. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  ave  an  enitome  of  the  discoveries  in  na- 
tural history,  and  an  account  of  the  works  published  on  the  subject,  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  It  forms  a  section  of  a  plan,  which  embraces  all 
the  saences,  and  for  comprehensiveness  of  intention  at  least,  has  never 
before  been  equalled.  The  execution  of  such  a  plan  necessarily  requires 
a  union  of  scientific  knowledge,  talent,  and  mdustry  rarely  effected, 
and  the  director  has  taken  the  only  means  in  human  power  to  combine 
these  requisites,  that  of  appointing  an  editor  for  each  department. 
He  work,  we  believe,  has  hitherto  been  conducted  as  well  as  could*  be 
expected,  and  may  be  considered  as  essential  to  the  scientific  naturalist, 
whatever  may  be  his  country.  We  shall  have  recourse  to  it  in  common 
with  other  foreign  works,- in  order  to  make  known  to  our  readers  the  pro- 
gress of  natural  history  generally  throughout  the  world,  and  particularly 
on  the  Continent. 

Audoum,'  Ad.  BrongniaH,  eC  Dtmuir,  MM. :  Annales  des  Sciences  Natu- 
relles ;  Journal  compl^mentaire  des  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique, 
eomprenant  la  Plysiologie  Animale  et  V^tale,  I'Anatomie  compar^e 
des  deux  Regnes,  la  Zoologie,  la  Botanique,  la  Min^ralogie,  et  la  G6o' 
logie.  Paris.  8vo,  monthlv  Numbers.  36  frt.  per  annum.  No.  13., 
for  January,  is  the  last  which  has  come  to  hand. 
The  object  of  this  work  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Bulietin  des  Sciencet 

Katurellet;  it  includes  the  additional  subject  of  chemistry,  and  is,  we 

believe,  very  well  conducted. 

Brogniarty  Adolphe :  Histoire  des  V^taux  fossiles.  No.  1.  4to,  plates.  16#. 

Bi^onj  M.  le  Comte  tie :  (Euvres  completes,  mises  en  ordre  et  pr^^d^s 
d*une  Notice  historioue  par  Richara :  suivies  de  deux  volumes  sur  les 
Progres  des  Sciences  Physiques  et  Naturelles  depuis  la  mort  de  Bufibn, 
par  Cuvier.  Vol.  25.  8vo.  8#. 

Cbtvalliery  M.  de:  Flore  g^n^rale  des  Environs  de  Paris,  selon  la  m^thode 
naturelle,  accompagn^e  de  18  tableaux  iconographiques,  formant  une 
suite  de  Genera  propre  II  rendre  l*^tude  plus  facile.  8vo.  Vol.  2.  2  parties. 

Cimer^  M.  Frederic  de :  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Mammif  ^res.  Livraison  57. 
Fol.,  coloured  plates,  l/. 

Dargasiiet,  M. :  Lettres  ^  Anais  sur  la  Botanique.  2  vols.  l2mo. 

DetcourtUit  M.  de :  Flore  Pittoresque  et  M^dicale  des  Antilles.  8vo,  fig. 
col.  Nos.  82,  85,  and  84.;  each  6t. 


Dictionnaire  Classique  d' Histoire  Naturelle,  par  MM.  Audouin, 
Isid.  Bourdon,  &c.  et  Bor^.  de  Saint  Vincent,  ouvrage  dans  lequel  on  a 
ajout^  pour  le  porter  au  niveau  de  la  Science,  un  grand  nombre  de  mots 
qui  n'avaient  pas  fait  partie  des  Dictionnaires  ant^rieurs.  Tom.  12. 
(Pao— Piv.)  8VO.  I  St.  Plates  to  ditto.  No.  12.  5*. 
AmnL :  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  dans  lequel  on  traite  m^tho- 
diquement  des  di^rens  6tres  de  la  Nature,  &c.  8vo.  Vol.  51.  9t.  Plates 
to  ditto.  No.  51.  IL  U.' 

Tuuac,  Le  Chevalier,  F.R. :  Flore  des  Antilles^  ou  Histoire  g^n^rale 
botanique,  rural e,  et  ^conomique  des  V^taux  indigenes  de  ces  lies  et 
Het  Exotiques  qu'on  est  parvenu  ^  y  naturaliser,  d^crits  d'apr^  Nature 
et  class^  selon  le  Syst^me  sexuel  de  Linn^,  et  la  m^tliode  naturelle  de 
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Juiriea.    Coloured  plAtet,    beftuttfully  ezooited.   Tom.  4.,  fifth  tnd 
nxth  liTraifon.  9l.    This  work  will  be  completed  in  four  volumet. 

Fontelie,  JuHa  de:  Manuel  de  rHerboriste,  de  I'E'picier-droguiste  et  da 
Gninier-p^pini^riste*horticulteur.  S  volt.  ismo.  9$,  6d. 

Tewtmmdk,  M. :  Nouveau  Recueil  de  planches  colorito  d'Ois^auz,  pour 
senrir  de  suite  et  de  complteent  aux  planches  enlnminfes  de  Buflfon,  Ac 
Folio.  No.  76.  1/. 

HumhoUt^  M.  le  Baron  (U:  Tableaux  de  la  Nature,  ou  Considerations  sur 
les  Deserts,  sur  la  Physionomie  des  V^^ux,  sur  les  Cataractes  de 
rOr^noque,  sur  la  Structure  de  Taction  £s  Volcans  dans  les  difl^rentet 
R^pons  de  la  Terre.  9  vols.  svo.  \6i. 

Eoiur,  Pclydorede:  IconcMpraphie  Conchyliologiquc^  ou  Recueil  de  planches 
lithographic  et  colon^  r«>r6entant  les  Coquilles  Marines,  Fluvia- 
tiles,Terrestres,  et  Fossiles,  decrites  par  Delamanck,  Sowerby,Swain8on, 
de  Fenissac,  de  Blainyille,  Risso,  ftc.  et  autres  inddites.  4  to,  plates.  No.  1 . 
\U.6d. 

Odakuii,  Demot :  Pr^is  de  Min^ralogie  modeme,  pr^c^^  d'une  Introdu^ 
tion  Historique,  et  suivi  d'une  Biographic,  et  d'un  Vocabulaire.  3  vola. 
sro, 

Anmu :  Histoire  des  Animanz,  pr4c&lte  d*an  IV^ds  de  THistoire  Natureile 

de  I'Homme.  ISmo. 
RedouU^  M.  de:  Choix  des  plus  belles  fleurs  prises  dans  diflSrentes  ftmUles 

du  r^gne  T^^tal.  Coloured  plates.  Livraison  7me.  4to.  16«.;  folio,  \L  l6t. 

Germany  and  Italy. 

Hedmgt  J'  *  Species  Musconim  frondosorum  descripts  et  tabulis  aepeis 

color,  illustrate.  Suppl.  5.  cum  script,  a  F.  Schwf^chen.   Vol.  1.  arc. 

twelve  parts.  Leipz.  l/.  ifit. 
Beichenbach^L,:  Icones  Plantarum  rariorum  et  minus  rite  cognitarum  in- 

digenarum  exoticarumque.  Centur.  5.  Dec.  1 — 6.  60  plates.  4to.  Leipx. 

2/.  Ss. ;  coloured,  4/.  4s. 
Lachnumny  H,  W.L.:  Flora  der  Umgegende  von  Brunschweig,  I.  Theil.  Svo. 

Braunswick.  IQf. 

Protetu,  M.de:  Zdtschrift  fur  Gescfaichte  der  gesammten  Naturlehre 
bearbeitet  in  Verbindunff  mit  mehreren  Gelehrten  und  herausgegeben  von 
Dr.  K.  W.  G.  Kastner.  Band  i.  Heft  1.  8vo.  Eriangen.  5t. 

Stefano  delta  Chiajei  Memorie  sulla  Storia  e  Notomia  degU  Animali 
Vertebre.  4to.  Fasc.  8.  8.  4.  Napoli. 


Art.  III.     Literary  Notices. 

hfljQM  of  Great  Britain,  —  Dr.  Greville  is  engaged  in  preparing  for  pub- 
lication a  work;  in  one  volume  8vo,  upon  t^e  iTlgse  of  Grreat  Britain.  As 
the  author  is  desirous  of  rendering  this  most  interesting  department  of 
botany  as  intelligible  as  possible,  the  genera  will  be  carefully  illustrated  in 
twenty-five  plates,  and  the  descriptive  letter-press  written  entirely  in  Eng- 
lish. In  a  ^stinct  portion  of  the  work,  however,  a  sjniopns  will  be  ^ven 
in  Liatin  of  all  the,  known  genera,  exotic  as  well  as  British,  and  a  systematic 
enumenation  of  all  the  known  species. 

Medical  and  Phytiological  Euayt  are  preparing  for  publication,  .by  Dr. 
Forster,  of  Boreham,  near  Chelmsford.  Among  other  curious  articles  they 
will  contain  an  essay  on  the  botany  of-  the  middle  ages,  and  one  on  the 
physiology  of  spectral  illusions. 
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PART  III. 
COLLECTANEA. 


THSfaeti,  detcriptiont,  or  »peculation$  intended  to  occupy  tbii  divinon  of 
our  workv  are  such  as  have  more  relation  to  natural  history  at  a  science, 
than  to  its  progress  in  any  particular  place  or  country;  in  oUier  words,  we 
devote  this  division  to  short  communications,  notices,  extracts,  or  abricb- 
ments,  of  permanent  interest,  as  distinguished  from  the  Miscellaneous  Intel- 
ligence  composing  Part  IV.,  which  is  intended  chiefly  for  what  may  be 
called  news,  or  notices  of  local  and  temporary  interest.  This  explanation 
of  our  arrangement  will  the  better  enable  our  friends  and  contributors  to 
understand  what  will  be  acceptable,  and  will  prove  to  every  reader  who  is 
Aivounible  to  our  undertaking,  how  easy  it  will  be  for  him  to  render  us 
assistance. 


Art.  I.     The  General  Subject. 

TYur  Cireular  JR^t^nt.— Now,  there  is  incontestible  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  same  system  which  is  found  to  govern  the  heavenlv  bodies  **-  a 
system  plainly  circular  —  is  typically  represented  on  earth,  and  is  that  upon 
which  tne  whole  of  organised  matter  has  originally  been  planned.  If  eitner 
the  animal  or  the  vc^table  kingdom  be  attentively  considered,  they  will 
each  preaent  a  certain  number  of  primary  divisions,  following  each  other 
in  a  series  of  affinity.  They  will  also  have  this  remarkable  peculiarity, 
that  the  last  will  so  intimately  resemble  the  first,  that  the  series  returns 

r'n  to  the  point  from  which  the  investigation  commenced ;  and  thus  by 
union  of  the  first  division  with  the  last,  the  whole  can  only  be  repre- 
sented under  the  form  of  a  circle.  Again,  if  any  one  of  these  primary 
<fiviaons  be  examined  sin^lv,  the  same  disposition  will  be  found ;  each  of 
tbese  secondary  groups  will  form  their  own  circles  of  affinity.  These  again 
•re  found  to  contain  smaller  circles,  till  at  last  the  enquiry  becomes 
limited  to  the  individual  species.  (Swahwmy  in  the  Winier^t  Wrpath  for 
18S8,  p.  S95.) 

AHmtOHeous  Orgamiotiim  of  Matter.  —  M.  Bory  de  St.  Vincent  has  oc- 
cupied himself  for  some  time  past  with  a  variety  of  microscopic  observa- 
tions, having  for  their  object  to  prove  the  natural  tendency  of  matter  to 
become  organised.  Observing  the  appearances  successively  presented  in 
water  exposed  to  liriit,  he  thought  he  saw,  for  the  first  time,  matter  assume 
the  aspect  of  a  simme  mucosity,  without  colour  or  form.  If  the  water  con- 
tains any  animal  substance,  it  produces  a  pellicle  of  this  mucosity  at  its  sur- 
fiice,  then  becomes  turbid,  and  discloses  an  infinity  of  living  atoms,  if  we 
Biay  so  call  those  monads,  which,  after  beins  magnified  a  thousand  times, 
m  not  so  large  as  the  point  of  a  needle,  and  wnich  yet  move  in  all  directions 
with  prodig^s  velocity.  This  is  what  M.  Bory  names  matter  in  the  liv- 
ing state.  When  the  water  is  exposed  to  the  air  and  li£ht»  there  quickjy 
forms  what  is  named  the  men  matter  of  Priestlev,  whid>  maoaF'  obs^cvers 
have  flpppoead  to  be  the  first  statfi,of  certain  confervae,  or  plants  of  a  b\e 
nature.  M.  Boi^  thinks  that  it  ia  »  eoaibination  of  a  more  geneial  k^m^ 
md  only  susceptible  of  entering-hn^  the  composition  of  these  p|#pts,  a 
wall  as  of  the  animalcules  whi^  issue  from  it,  and  which  producet  them. 
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He  names  this  combination  matter  in  the  vmtative  state.  It  is  by  it  that 
the  infusory  animals  are  rendered  green.  Tnose  which  colour  oysters,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Gaillon's  observations,  produce  this  effect,  as  M.  Bory  says, 
only  because  they  are  themselves  coloured  by  the  green  matter.  It  colours, 
in  the  same  manner,  the  water  and  the  shells  of  these  oysters ;  and  it  would 
not  be  impossible  to  find  some  tinged  directly  by  this  matter,  without  any 
animalcules  having  penetrated  into  them.  {Jam.  Phil,  Jour,y  Dec  1 887, 
p.  195.) 

TTie  French  Philoiophen  of  the  pretent  a^e  have  acquired  ereat  and 
deserved  fame  by  their  splendid  discoveries  m  physiology,  geology,  and 
comparative  anatomy ;  but,  as  regards  the  natural  system,  or  Uiat  which  is 
to  develope  the  plan  of  creation,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  tliat  the  book 
of  nature,  to  them,  has  been  hermetically  sealed.  Their  discoveries  will, 
indeed,  remain,  for  these  regard  thines  which  are  immutable ;  but  their 
systems  and  theories,  formed  either  without  any  reference  to  religion,  or  in 
direct  opposition  to  its  greatest  truths,  are  even  now  fast  tumbling  to 
decay.  They  may,  indeed,  be  remembered,  but  only  as  lamentable  instances 
of  the  infirmity  of  our  nature,  which,  taking  not  Cjod  foritsguid^  perverts 
his  works  to  inculcate  the  baneful  principles  of  materialism  and  infiddltj. 
{Swamiony  in  the  Wmief^i  Wreath  for  18S8,  p.  298.) 


Art.  II.     Zoology. 


A  KBIT  kind  of  QothftAricated  hy  Insects.  —  The  larvae  of  the  butterfly, 
TYnea  punctata,  or  T.  padflla,  have  been  directed  by  M.  Habenstreet,  of 
Munich,  so  as  to  work  on  a  paper  model  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  a 
room.  To  this  model  he  can  give  any  form  and  dimensions,  and  he  has 
thus  been  enabled  to  obtain  square  shawls,  an  tar  balloon  four  feet  high, 
and  a  woman's  complete  robe,  with  the  sleeves,  but  without  seams.  One 
or  two  larvs?  can  weave  a  square  inch  of  cloth.  A  great  number  are,  of 
course,  employed,  and  their  motions  are  interdicted  from  the  parts  of  the 
model  not  to  be  covered  by  oiling  them.  The  cloth  exceeds  in  fineness 
the  lightest  gauze,  and  has  been  worn  as  a  robe  over  her  court  dress  by  the 
Queen  at  Bavaria.  {Newton*s  Journal  of  the  Arts,  Dec.  1 887.)  —  We  have 
no  doubt  the  same  object  mieht  be  effected  by  directing  the  labours  of  the 
larvae  of  various  British  moths  or  butterflies,  or  perhaps  spiders;  and  we 
should  be  glad  to  hear  of  some  reader  of  leisure  attempting  such  a  thing. 
M.  Samouelle,  Blackfriars  Road,  we  believe,  could  give  instructions,  and 
supply  eggs  and  larvse.  —  Cond. 

Method  qfkUUng  Insects  for  the  Use  of  Naturalists, — The  following  me- 
thod is  by  M.  Ricord :  —  The  insect  is  to  be  fixed  on  a  piece  of  cork,  and 
put  under  ajar  or  vessel  with  a  little  ether ;  the  latter  bdng  placed  either 
in  a  capsule,  or  on  the  plate  on  which  the  jar  or  glass  is  placed :  the  vessel 
should  apply  closely,  that  the  vapour  of  the  ether  may  be  retained,  and  the 
air  within  be  prevented  from  chanjnng  its  place.  The  insect  thus  im- 
mersed in  the  ethereal  atmosphere  wul  soon  die,  without  having  time  to  hurt 
its.  form  or  appearance  by  violence.    (BuL  Un,) 

The  Ant  and  the  A'phis,  or  Plant  Louse.  —  Mr.  Carpenter  happening 
once  to  beat  down  a  number  of  4phides  out  of  a  stunted  oak-tree,  at  the 
foot  of  which  was  an  ants'  nest,  was  very  much  surprised  at  seeing  soon 
afterwards  the  ants  busily'  employed  in  carrying  up  the  &phides  and  care- 
fully replacing  them  again  upon  the  leaves  of  the  tree ;  they  feeding  upon 
the  honey-dew,  which,  it  is  well  known,  is  produced  by  the  ^pbis.  (GilTs 
Tech.  Repos.,  April,  p.  201.) 

White  Cats  with  blue  eyes^  are  always  deaf.  This  is  a  very  remarkable 
fact,  and  I  believe  not  generally  known.  —  E.  W.  S,    Chelsea,  March  30. 
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Art.  III.     Botany. 

Tabasheer  (the  Arabic  word  for  liquor)  is  a  very  remarkable  substance, 
occurring  only  in  particular  situations  and  in  particular  plants,  and  chiefly 
in  the  joints  of  the  bamboo.  It  is  called  by  the  Hindoo  physicians  bamboo 
manna,  and  milk,  suear,  or  camphor  of  bamboo,  and  appears  to  be  a  secretion 
from  the  joints  of  the  seed  m  a  state  of  disease,  malconformation,  or 
fracture.  The  secretion  is  made  in  the  cavity  within  the  reed,  and  on  the 
upper  and  under  surface  of  the  Joints ;  the  ordinary  quantity  produced  by 
a  disorganised  joint  or  internode,  is  four  or  five  grains.  The  chemical 
composition  of  tabasheer  is  undetermined ;  it  is  pure  silex,  according  to 
some ;  and  silex  70,  and  potash  50,  according  to  others.  According  to  an 
analysis  by  Dr.  Turner,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  London, 
in  the  April  number  of  Brewster's  Journal^  it  consists  of  silica,  containing  a 
minute  quantity  of  lime  and  vegetable  matter.  The  physical  properties  of 
tabasheer  are  remarkable ;  its  refractive  power  is  lower  than  that  of  any 
other  body,  when  solid  or  fluid ;  with  certain  oils,  which  it  imbibes,  it  be- 
comes as  transparent  as  glass ;  it  absorbs  water,  and  becomes  as  white  and 
opaque  as  if  it  had  been  covered  with  white  lead.  In  India  it  is  used 
medicinallj^  as  a  tonic,  or  chewed  with  betel,  to  renovate  the  constitution. 
It  is  also  highly  prized  as  an  aphrodisiac.  Silex,  it  is  well  known,  exists  in 
wheat  straw,  and  in  the  stems  of  other  grasses ;  physiologists,  in  general, 
consider  it  as  a  foreign  ingredient,  "  an  intruding  element  which  the  plant 
bad  derived  from  the  peculiar  soil  in  which  it  vegetated  ;'*  but  Dr.  Brewster, 
from  certain  experiments  made  with  J^quis^tum  hiemMe,  is  of  opinion  that 
the  silex  is  an  integral  portion  of  the  plant  itself.  (Brewster's  Jour.,  April.) 

Botany  ht  the  Mauritius.  —  Sir  Gralbraith  Lowry  Cole,  the  governor, 
has  appointed  that  indefatigable  botanist,  Mr.  Bojer,  Professor  of  Botany 
in  the  Royal  College  at  Port  Louis.  The 
governor,  as  well  as  Lady  Cole,  have  done 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  aid  the  cause  of 
botany;  and  have  encouraged  the  transmission 
of  plants  to  Europe  to  a  very  great  extent. 
Professor  Hooker  has  lately  published  in  the 
Botamcal  Magazine  (April,  1828)  a  beautiful 
species  of  Bignonur,  named  in  honour  of  the 
governor  by  Mr.  Bojer,  in  testimony  of  his  re- 
spect and  gratitude.  Bignonia  Col^  (JSg.  36.) 
is  a  shrub  reaching  to  the  height  of  from  10 
to  15  feet,  and  bearing  red  flowers  on  the 
main  stem  remote  from  the  leaves.  The  plant 
itself  has  not  yet  been  introduced  into  Bntain, 
but  may  soon  be  expected  at  Bury  Hill. 

The  Krubut,  or  Great  Flower  of  Sumatra.  —  RafliesMi  (in  honour  of  the 
late  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  governor  of  Sumatra,  and  founder  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society)  Amdldtt  (in  memory  of  Dr.  Arnold,  the  discoverer  in  1818), 
is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  vegetable  productions.  It  is  a  parasite, 
growing  in  woods,  on  the  roots  and  stems  of  those  immense  climbers,  gene- 
rally of  the  genus  ritis,  which  are  attached,  like  cables,  to  the  largest 
trees  in  the  forest.  The  flower  constitutes  the  whole  of  the  plant,  there 
being  neither  leaves,  roots,  nor  a  stem.  It  is  a  true  parasite,  growing  out 
of  another  plant  in  the  manner  of  the  mistletoe,  and  not  on  the  decayed 
sor&ce  of  plants,  as  the  common  fern  on  the  trunks  of  old  oak  pollards. 
In  the  latter  case  the  proper  term  is  epiphyte  {epi,  upon,  phyton,  a 
plant).  The  flowers  are  of  one  sex,  and  only  the  male  has  yet  been  sent  to 
England.  The  breadth  of  a  full-grown  flower  (Jig.  37.)  exceeds  3  it. ;  the 
petak  (a),  which  are  subrotund,  measure  IS  in.  from  the  base  to  th«  apex, 
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^and  it  is  about  a  foot  frnm  the  insertion  of  the  one  petal  to  the  opposite 
one ;  what  is  considered  the  nectarium  {bi)  would  hold  13  pints;  the  pistils, 


which  are  abortive  (fig,  37.  d\  are  as  large  as  cows'  horns,  and  the  weight 
of  the  whole  is  calculated  to  be  about  15  lbs.  The  flower,  fully  blown, 
was  discovered  in  a  jungle,  growing  close  to  the  ground  under  the  bushes, 
with  a  swarm  of  flies  hoverins  over  the  nectary,  and  apparently  laying 
their  esgs  in  its  substance.  The  colour  of  the  five  petals  is  a  bnck  red, 
covercdwirh  protuberances  of  a  yellowish  white.  The  smell  is  that  of 
tainted  beef.  The  structure  of  RaiS^sta  is  too  imperfectly  known  to  admit 
of  determining  its  place  in  the  natural  system ;  but  Mr.  Brown,  from 
whose  learned  paper  on  the  subject,  in  the  Linnean  transactions,  this  notice 
is  taken,  is  inclmed  to  think  it  will  be  found  to  approach  either  to  Asaiinse 
or  Passiflores.  Its  first  appearance  is  that  of  a  round  knob  {fig.  38.)  pro- 
ceeding from  a  crack  or  nollow  in  the 
stem  or  root.  This  knob,  when  cut 
through,  exhibits  the  infant  flower  en- 
veloped in  numerous  bracteal  sheaths, 
which  successively  open  and  wither  away 
as  the  flower  enlarges,  until,  at  the  time 
of  full  expansion  (^.37.),  there  ore  but 
a  very  few  remainmg,  which  have  some- 
what the  appearance  of  a  broken  calyx. 
{fig.  37.  c.)  It  takes  three  months  from  | 
tlie  first  appearance  of  the  bud  to  the  < 
full  expansion  of  the  flower.  The  fruit  has  not  yet  been  seen  by  botonistji, 
but  is  said  by  the  natives,  to  be  a  many-seeded  berry.  The  female  flower 
differs  little  in  appearance  from  the  male,  further  than  being  without  the 
anthers  {fig.  37.  e)  of  the  latter.  In  Mr.  Brown's  observations  on  Raffl^sio, 
he  observes,  that  it  is  not  common  for  parasite  plants  to  fix  indiscriminately 
on  the  roou  or  branches  of  their  stocks,  as  is  supposed  to  be  the  case  with 
Rafli^sto,  and  that  "  plants  parasitic  on  roots,  are  chiefly  distinguishable  by 
the  imperfect  developement  of  their  leanres,  and  the  entire  absence  of  green 
colour ;  that  their  seeds  are  small,  and  their  embryo  not  only  minute,  but 
ajjparently  imperfectly  developed."  The  modes  of  union  between  a  para- 
site  and  its  supporter  or  stock,  vary  in  diffisrent  genera  and  species  of  this 
class  of  vegetables.  Some,  as  the  mistletoe  and  Raffl^  depend  on  tlie 
stock  for  nourishment  duruig  the  whole  of  their  existence;  others,  as  the 
common  broom  rape,  are  onginated  in  the  soil,  and  afterwards,  when  they 
have  attached  themselves  to  their  stock,  the  original  roote  die ;  other  oa- 
rasiie*.  again,  are  originated  on  the  stock,  and  in  their  more  advanced  state 
produce  roott  of  theii  own.    In  some  cases  the  nature  of  the  connection 
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batwMin  the  panote  and  the  itock  it  tuch,  *<  w  can  only  be  eipleined  on 
the  Mippositioii,  that  the  germinating  teed  of  the  parasite  eicitet  a  specific 
action  in  the  stock,  the  result  of  which  is  the  formation  of  n  structure, 
either  wholly  or  in  part  derived  from  the  root,  and  adapted  to  the  support 
and  protection  of  the  undeveloped  parasite ;  analogous,  therefore,  to  the 
production  of  sails  by  the  puncture  of  insecu.'*  On  thb  sup|iosition  may 
be  explidned,  the  connection  between  the  flower  Raillbta  and  the  root 
finom  whence  it  springs.    (TVinw.  lAn.  Soc.^  vol.  xiii.  p.  SS7.) 


Art.  IV.     Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

Colour  of  the  Red  Sea,  — The  colour  of  the  Red  Sea  has  given  rise  to 
various  investigations.  Dr.  Ehrenberg,  who  accompanied  Err.  Hemprich^ 
ascertained  that  it  was  caused  by  a  species  of  0&cillat6ria,  one  of  those 
small  plants  which  are  intermediate  between  animals  and  plants.  (Jam. 
Phil,  Jour.,  Dec.  1827,  p.  188.) 

Footmarks  of  AnimaU  tn  Sandstone,  —  Numerous  innpres&ions  of  the  foot- 
steps of  quadrupeds  have  been  discovered  on  a  bed  oi  red  sandstone,  near 
Lochmaben,  in  Dumfriesshire,  between  60  and  70  ft.  beneath  the  sur&ce. 
Professor  Buckland,  to  whom  specimens  of  them  have  been  sent,  has  given  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  they  were  produced  by  the  feet  of  a  tortoise  or  croco- 
dile, at  a  time  when  the  rock  was  in  a  soft  state,  and  before  the  60  or  70  ft. 
of  solid  strata  with  which  it  is  now  covered  had  been  superimposed.  (Hid,) 

Fossil  Shell  attached  te  FUnt.  —  Dear  Sir,  I  enclose  a  sketch  of  a  fossil 
shell  attached  to  a  flint  {fig.  39.),  which  I  found,  some  time  ago,  at  IXtch- 
in^haro,  in  this 
neighbourhood.  I 
can  ofler  yon  no 
theory,  or  other 
information  re- 
specting it. 

About  a  year 
and  a  half  aso,  as 
some  woremen 
were  di^ng  in  a 
gravel  pit  at  Wort- 
well,  within  four 
miles  of  this  place, 
they  founa  the 
fragment  of  an 
elephant's  tooth, 
weighing  upwards 
of  3\  lbs.  It  was 
about  40  feet  be- 
low the  surfifu^e.  This  and  the  flint  are  in  the  possession  of  J.  B.  Scott, 
Esq.     I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c.  —  Daniel  Stock.     Bungay,  April  1 .  1 888. 

The  spedraen  figured  by  our  correspondent,  is  evidently  the  fossil  bivalve 
Inoc^ramus.  No  less  than  twelve  species  have  been  described  by  natural- 
ists, of  which  three  are  peculiar  to  the  upper  chalk;  four  are  common  to  the 
chalk  and  the  subjacent  green  sand  ,*  one  to  the  green  sand  and  blue  marl ; 
one  to  the  oak-tree  clay ;  one  other  species  common  to  the  oak-tree  clay, 
Falkstone  marl,  and  green  sand  ;  one  to  the  alum  strata ;  and  one  to  the 
mountain  limestone.  The  species  here  represented  appears  to  be  a  small 
variety  of  Inoc^amus  Cuviin  of  Sowerby,  lab.  441.  {Jig.  40.)  This  genus  is 
abundantly  found  in  the  diluvial  gravel  of  the  eastern  counties,  some  frag- 
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ments  shonine  that  the  shells,  in  some  cases,  attained  to  connderable  di« 
mensions.  Othen  are  not  more 
than  a  fourth  of  the  size  figured,    ^ 
and,  from  the  circumstance  of 
being     commonly    found     in 

Cups,  show  the  gregarious 
nts  o.  the  fish  in  their  ori- 
ginal state.  In  the  diluvium 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  they 
rarely  occur  in  any  other  form 
than  as  casts  in  flint;  or  hard 
chalk,  or  occasionally  with  a 
fragment  of  the  shell  only  ad- 
hering to  the  chalk  nodules. 
These  are  dispersed  in  every 
part  of  this  district,  bein^  found 
equal  ly  on  the  highest  eminences 
and  on  the  margins  of  the  val- 
leys. We  give  ready  insertion  to  the  communication  of  Mr.  Stock,  not 
because  we  attach  an  unnecessary  importance  to  the  present  article,  but 
from  the  desire  to  encourage  local  contributions,  and  notices  of  occasional 
discoveries  in  this  or  in  any  other  department  of  natural  science.  The 
fossil  elephant's  tooth,  and,  judging  from  its  locality,  the  Inoc^ramus  also, 
are  derived  from  the  diluvial  vsdley  of  the  Waveney,  which  has  afforded 
numerous  specimens  of  the  remains  of  ajiimals,  particularly  in  the  higher 
parts,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eye,  Hoxne,  Diss,  Roydon,  &c.,  and  there 
IS  little  doubt  that  similar  relics  exist,  but  have  attracted  little  observation, 
in  every  portion  of  this  valley.  Agricultural  and  domestic  operations,  such 
as  dieging  drains  in  meadows  and  marshes,  sinking  wells,  and  excavating 
gravel-pits,  are  favourable  to  such  discoveries ;  and  the  communication  of 
the  circumstances,  from  local  observers,  leads  to  a  useful  concentration  of 
geological  facts.  Our  correspondent  will  oblige  us  by  continuing  his  observ- 
ations. We  would  suggest  his  endeavouring  to  trace  the  craf-beds  in  this 
direction.  They  seem  to  exist  without  the  shells,  or  with  slight  indications 
of  them,  in  the  vicinity  of  Beccles  and  more  westerly,  and  have  been  met 
with  in  the  diluvium  of  the  gravel-pits  much  higher  up.  Mr.  R.  C-  Taylor 
has  sketched  the  geological  character  of  the  Waveney  valley,  in  his  work 
on  the  geology  of  East  Norfolk,  with  reference  to  the  hypothesis^  of  Mr. 
Rohherds,  on  the  supposed  gradual  sinking  in  the  level  of  the  Germaa 
ocean. 

Temperature  of  the  Interior  of  Qie  Earth,  —  A  very  interesting  paper  on 
this  subject,  by  M.  L.  Cordier,  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  Garden  of 
Plants  at  Paris,  will  be  found  in  Professor  Jameson's  Journal  for  April^ 
From  numerous  experiments  made  by  himself  and  others  in  mines,  M.  Cor- 
dier concludes,  —  1 .  that  there  is  a  subterraneous  heat  peculiar  to  the  terres- 
trial globe,  which  does  not  depend  on  the  solar  rays,  and  which  increases 
rapidly  with  the  depth ;  2.  the  increase  of  this  heat  does  not  follow  the 
same  law  all  over  the  earth,  it  may  be  twice  or  three  times  as  much  in  one 
country  as  in  another ;  5.  these  differences  are  not  in  constant  relation  with 
longitudes  and  latitudes ;  and,  4.  the  increase  is  more  rapid  than  has  been 
supposed. 

it  is  proper  to  state  that  the  opinions  maintained  by  the  author  are  not 
tiew.  The  value  of  the  memoir  lies  in  its  placing  on  a  firm  scientific  basis 
what  was  formerly  a  mere  hypothesis.  M.  Cordier,  after  much  researchy 
holds  that  an  intense  heat  exists  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  that  the  ex- 
ternal crust  upon  which  we  stand  may  be  from  50  to  100  miles  in  thickn^s, 
th^t  beyond  this  all  within  is  occupied  by  a  molten  mass ;  he  infers  further, 
that  the  entire  globe  consisted  originally  of  such  a  molten  mass,  the  outer 
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part  of  which  beeaoie  solid  first,  by  throwing  off  its  heat  ioto  the  regioos 
of  free  space ;  that  by  the  continual  escape  of  heat  in  this  way,  the  solid 
crust  is  constantly  thickening;  that  the  earth,  in  short,  is  a  cooled  tiar, 
which  has  been  extinguished  only  at  its  surface. 

We  cannot  but  reeard  this  as  one  of  the  most  curious  and  important 
truths  ever  given  to  uie  world ;  a  truth  which,  though  it  has  no  immediate 
bearing  on  the  arts  of  life,  cannot  be  barren  of  useml  consequences,  since 
it  gives  us  more  correct  ideas  of  the  globe  we  inhabit,  and  promises  to 
throw  a  flood  of  light  on  many  abstruse  and  difficult  questions  in  science. 
iScoltman,  March  29.) 

Burmese  Petroleum  Wellt,  —  Some  of  these  are  from  37  to  53  fathoms 
in  depth,  and  are  said  to  yield  at  an  average,  daily,  from  130  to  185  gallons 
of  the  earth  oil.  The  wells  are  scattered  over  an  area  of  about  sixteen 
square  miles.  The  wells  are  private  property;,  the  owners  paying  a  tax  of 
5  per  cent,  of  the  produce  to  the  state.  This  commodity  is  almost  uni- 
versally used  by  the  Burraans  as  lamp  oil.  Its  price  on  the  spot  does  not, 
on  an  average,  exceed  from  5d,  to  7^.  per  cwt.  The  other  useful  mineral 
or  saline  productions  of  the  Burman  empire  are  coal,  sa1t|>etre,  soda,  and 
culinary  salt.  One  of  the  lakes  affording  the  latter,  which  is  within  six  or' 
seven  miles  of  the  capital,  was  examined  by' the  gentlemen  of  the  mission. 
(Crawford t  MistUm  to  Ava.) 


Art.  V.     Meteorology^ 

A  Rain-Gauqe,  on  a  new  and 
greatly  improved  construction 
[Jig.  41.)  has  been  invented  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Crosley,  Engineer, 
London,  and  described  in  GiWi 
TechTiological  Repository j  vol.  ii. 
p.  17.  Its  superiority  eonsbts  in 
Its  power  of  self-registering  the 
(quantity  of  rain  fallen.  It  con- 
sists of  a  funnel  (a)  of  the  usual  form,  through  which  the  ram  passes  to  a 
vibrating  trough  {b\  when,  after  a  sufficient  quantity  has  fallen  into  its  higher 
ade  {c\  it  preponderates,  discharges  the  rain,  which  escapes  by  a  tube,  and 
at  the  same  time,  by  its  vibratory  action,  moves  a  train  of  wheel-work  and 
iodexes^  to  record  upon  a  dial-plate  the  quantity  of  rain  fallen.  We  have 
not  been  able^  to  learn  that  any  instruments  of  this  sort  are  actually  on 
sale ;  but  the  invention  is  most  ingenious,  and  ranks  with  Kewley*s  balance 
thermometer  (Enc.  of  Gard.,§  1489.),  which  might  also  be  made  a  register. 
lag  thermometer  on  a  similar  principle. 

Destruction  of  an  Oak  Tree  by  Lightning,  —  The  trunk  of  the  tree  was 
about  15  ft.  in  height,  U  or  2  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  branches,  and  3  ft.  in 
diameter  at  the  root.  The  top  of  the  tree  was  separated,  as  if  by  the  stroke^ 
of  a  hatchet,  and  without  any  appearance  of  carbonisation ;  the  trunk  wRi 
torn  into  a  thousand  pieces,  exceedingly  small  in  size  when  compared  with 
the  original  mass,  and  thrown  to  a  gr^t  distance-  Such  was  tne  divisiou 
and  destruction,  as  to  induce  the  supposition  that  in  certain  cases  the  light' 
ning  might  cause  the  entire  dispersion  of  the  tree.    (Bui,  Un,) 

Ram  at  Bombay,  —  During  the  first  days  of  the  rainy  season,  the  quai)* 
tity  that  fell  was  thirty-two  inches,  and  then  all  the  roads  became  like 
rivers.  In  Kngland,  at  an  average,  not  more  than  the  same  quantity  falU 
during  the  whole  year.    \Jam.  Jour.^  Dec.  1827,  p.  182.) 
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PART  IV. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.     Natural  History  in  Foreign  Countries. 
FRANCE. 

Natural  Hitiory  of  Nubia.  —  M.  Riflaud,  of  MawciUes,  hai  lately  re- 
turned to  his  native  city  from  Egypt,  brinong  with  him,  1 .  a  vait  collection 
of  planu,  collected  dunng  his  travels  in  Nubia  and  Egypt;  2.  drewin^ior 
the  fishes,  insects,  and  testaceous  animals  found  in  the  Nile  wad  its  ncwH- 
bourhood  5  5.  nearly  1000  drawings  of  mammalia,  reptiles,  birds,  and  in- 
sects, partly  found  in  Nubia  and  piwtly  in  Libya  and  ESiypt ;  4.  a  senw  of 
drawings  of  remains  of  antiquity  in  Nubia  and  Egypt,  and  1 60  hicrogljTphical 
inscriptions  collected  among  the  ruins;  5.  agricultural  and  chirurgical  in- 


nuroerous  materials,  preparatory  to  committing  the  important  won 

is  to  embrace  them  to  the  press.    (For.  Quart.  Rev.)  , 

A  Histoire  NatureUe  det  Pmuotu  has  been  announced  by  Baron  CuviWj 
containing  more  than  5000  species,  described  from  nature,  and  arranged 
according  to  the  connection  of  their  structure,  with  observations  on  their 
anatomy,  &c.  The  work  will  be  in  15  or  20  vols,  in  8vo,  or  8  or  10  voto. 
in  4to,  with  a  part  of  the  plates  along  with  each  volume.  The  plates  will 
be  on  vellum  paper,  and  some  will  be  coloured.  {Ibid.) 

Cephalopodout  MoUutca.  —The  Baron  de  Ferussac  is  preparing  a  com- 
plete monograph  of  cephalopodous  (head-footed)  animals,  in  folio,  yrm 
numerous  plates,  taken  chiefly  from  a  very  extensive  series  of  specimens,  in 
the  possession  of  that  distinguished  naturalist.  {Ibid.) 

Mineralogy. —  The  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  its  sittings  of  the  31tt  of 
December  last,  proceeded  to  the  election  of  two  corresponding  membcn 
for  the  section  of  mineralogy.  The  section  had  presented  two  lists  of  can- 
didates, one  of  mineralogists,  properly  so  called,  and  the  other  of  geologists^ 
and  expressed  a  wish  that  ^e  readers  should  select  one  from  each  list. 
M.  Mitscherlich,  of  Berlin,  and  Mr.  Conybeare,  of  London,  were  the  suc- 
cessful candidates.    (Ibid.) 

Phvnology.  —  Among  the  competitors  for  the  prize  of  physiolopT 
founded  by  the  late  M.  Monthyon,  is  M.  Vimon,  a  physician  at  Caen,  who 
comes  forward  with  a  collection  of  more  than  2000  sculls  of  mammalia 
and  birds,  modelled  in  wax,  and  a  numerous  series  of  drawings  and  observa- 
tions. This  collection  is  the  fruit  of  several  years*  research  into  the  doc- 
trines of  Gall,  relative  to  the  seat  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of 
man  and  animals.  We  are  informed  that  M.  Vimon,  after  having  attended 
Dr.  Gairs  course  of  lectures  at  Paris,  left  it  with  strong  prepossessions 
a^nst  his  doctrines,  and  on  his  return  to  Caen,  prosecuted  his  researches 
With  the  express  object  of  refuting  them ;  but,  after  the  fullest  investigation, 
his  enquiries  have  terminated  in  making  him  a  thorough  convert  to  the 
system.    {Ibid.) 
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A  CroeodUe^  at  CliADtillv,  in  Pnuice,  is  so  tame  and  well-diipoted,  that  he 
'n  caressed  with  impunity  \>y  the  keeper,  who  endeavours,  though  not  always 
with  success,  to  inauce  visitors  to  follow  hu  example.  J^Neunp,) 

GERMANY. 

MerBn^  March  9.  —  A  beautiful  work  is  now  publishing  here,  by  the  tra- 
▼dler  £hrenberg,jnying  a  description  of  the  plants  and  animals  which  he 
found  in  Egypt.  The  tnird  volume  of  lAmut^  a  Journal  of  Botany,  by  Dr. 
Schlechtendal,  is  about  to  appear.  Continual  accessions  are  making  to  the 
plants  in  the  royal  botanic  earden,  and  these  are  published  as  they  come 
i&  flower,  by  nofossor  Link  and  Director  Otto,  two  of  the  most  zealous 
botttiists  in  Germany. — N,  S. 

A  rick  CoUection  ^  Mmtrais,  which  belonged  to  Lacarriere,  a  merchant 
of  Leipsic,  who  died  lately,  has  been  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  university 
of  that  city.  (For.  Quart.  Rev.,  February.) 

SMit  <jf  BratU.  —  The  posthumous  work  of  Dr.  Spix  on  the  shells  of 
Bn^  has  just  appeared,  edited  by  Drs.  Schrank  and  Martins.  It  forms  one 
of  the  voiumes  of  the  interesting  series  of  works  on  the  natural  history  of 
Uracil,  undertaken  at  the  expense  of  the  late  Kins  of  BaTaria,  by  Drs.  Spix 
and  Bfartius,  who  travelled  tor  several  years  oyer  these  magnificent  regions, 
(ito.) 

SWITZERLAND. 

Ftdra  HeMHca.  —  An  extremely  valuable  work  of  its  class,  the  result  of 
thirty  years'  labour,  is  the  long-promised  FUra  Helvetica  of  M.  T.  Gaudin. 
professor  and  pastor  at  Nyon,  which  is  now  completed  in  manuscript,  and 
wOl  form  six  volumes ;  the  fint  of  which  is  published,  and  the  remainder 
wHl  shortly  appear.  An  interesting  preface  gives  an  account  of  the  author's 
excartions  during  this  long  period,  among  the  valleys  and  mountains  of 
Switierland.  The  author  has  followed  the  Linnean  system ;  he  is  an  enemy 
to  the  multiplication  of  species,  and  even  thinks  he  Kas  hardly  goiie  for 
enough  in  reducing  their  number.  He  says,  "  Fateor  etiam  nunc,  in  mea 
Flora  non  peucassuperesse  formas,  qam  omnino  varietatis  potius  quam  spe- 
dei  lege  describl  debuissent."  **  I  confess,  that  in  my  Fldra,  even  now*  there 
remain  not  a  fow  modifications  which  should  be  described  as  varieties  rather 
than  as  species."  A  number  of  copper-plates,  representing  new  species,  are 
added  to  the  work.    {For.  QuaH.  Rev.,  February.) 

The  Helvetic  Society  for  the  Study  of  Natural  Hittory,  will  speedily 
publish  the  first  volume  of  its  Memcin.    {Ibid.) 

ITALY. 

7Vo  Oloit  Jaru  <^  Olivet  and  OUve  Oil  have  been  dug  up  at  Pompeii. 
The  olives  are  fresh,  and  both  they  and  the  oil  are  fit  for  use.  The 
details  of  this  remarliable  discovery  will  be  found  in  Jameton't  Journal  for 
April,  and  in  the  Scotsman,  April  9. 

RUSSIA. 

Ourml  JfottfiteNu.  — M.  Engelhardt,  professor  of  the  university,  has 
just  returned  to  that  city  from  a  visit  to  the  Oural  Mountains,  which  he 
performed  at  the  expense  of  the  university.  He  has  presented  a  very 
mteresring  rmrt  of  nis  journey,  of  which  he  intends  pubUshin^  a  detailed 
aarrative.  He  has  made  a  mat  number  of  valuable  observauons  on  the 
geoloQr  and  mineralogy  of  ttiese  countries ;  and  has  been  enabled  to  cor* 
feet,  m  many  important  particulars,  the  maps  of  the  several  provinces  which 
he  visited.    (JPor.  QuaH.  it(n>.,  February.) 

Akailfoimiaiiu.  —Another  tour  in  Asm  has  been  performed  by  Profos 
sor  Ledebuhr,  Dr.  Meyer,  and  Dr.  Bunge,  to  the  Altai  mountains,  on  < 
frontiers  of  the  Chinese  empire.    This  tour,  the  object  of  which  wa^ 
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almost  unknown  Flora  of  those  remote  regions,  has  proved  emtnentlv 
successful.  The  travellers  have  collected  1600  species  of  plants,  of  which 
nearly  500  are  new ;  so  that  Professor  Ledebuhr  intends  to  publish  a  Ttora 
Altdica.  Geography,  statistics,  zoology,  and  mineraloj^  were  not  neglected 
in  the  course  of  this  excursion ;  the  narrative  of  which  is  expected  to  be 
hifhly  interesting,  and  will  be  published,  as  we  are  informed,  first  in  Eng- 
lish.    (For.  QmrL  Rev,,  February.) 

Natural  History  of  Siberia. — At  the  commencement  of  this  month,  Hum- 
boldt, the  great  naturalist  and  traveller,  proposes  to  undertake  a  journey 
to  Siberia,  for  the  purposes  of  scientific  research ;  to  which  object  Che  Em- 
peror Nicholas  has  contributed,  by  directing  that  every  facility  be  afibrded 
to  the  philosopher  in  his  meritorious  pursuits,    (Athentgum,) 

SWEDEN. 

T^ree  Speciet  of  Cat  are  described  by  Professor  Thunberg,  as  inhabiting 
Scandinavia.  These  he  names  the  Lfnx  Liipus,  L,  Ciitus,  and  L,  Fiilpes, 
that  is,  the  JP^lis  /upuUnus,  boreklis,  and  vulpkus  of  Linnfeus.  {BuU. 
det  Sciencet  Ndturelles,  Fev. ) 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

Ornithology. — A  spilendid  work  on  this  subject  is -publishing  at  Philadel- 
phia, by  Charles  Lucien  Bonaparte,  in  folio  numbers.  It  is  die  continu- 
ation of  an  equally  splendid  work  by  the  late  zealous  and  indefatigable 
Wilson.  The  birds  figured  by  Bonaparte  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
obtained  from  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  the  first  volume,  which  was 
completed  in  1835,  contains  nine  plates,  on  which  22  land  birds  are  figured, 
and  106  pages  of  letter-press,  in  which  they  are  described.  The  same 
author  has  published  a  very  useful  and  necessary  appendix  to  Wilson's  work, 
entitled.  Observations  on  the  Nomenclature  of  Wilson*s  Ornithology,  Taking 
these  works,  in  connection  with  the  surpassingly  splendid  Birds  of  America 
of  M.  Audubon,  the  riches  of  the  new  world,  m  this  department,  promise 
to  be  fully  and  favourably  made  known  to  the  old. 

7^  Remains  of  a  stupendous  Crocodile  were  seen  near  New  Orleans  by 
Mr.  Bullock.  The  animal  must  have  been  at  least  150  ft.  long,  for  Mr. 
Bullock  measured  the  right  side  of  the  under  law,  and  found  it  to  be  21  ft. 
along  the  curve,  and  4  ft.  6  in.  wide.    {Bullock* s  Travels.) 


Art.  II.     Natural  History  in  London, 

The  British  Museum  was  opened  to  the  public  in  1759,  with  the  exten- 
sive collection  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  The  additions  it  has 
since  received  by  purchase  and  donation  are  numerous  and  extensive. 
The  history  of  this  institution  is  already  sufficiently  well  known,  and  there^ 
fore  we  propose  merely  to  notice  from  time  to  time  such  additions  as  may 
be  made  to  the  natural  history  department,  or  new  regulations  respecting 
the  admission  of  the  public  to  view  or  study  the  various  collections  of 
natural  objects  and  the  books  treating  of  them.  The  library  of  the  late 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  is  the  last  grand  addition  that  was  made  to  the  natural 
history  department,  having  been  removed  thither  in  November,  1827. 

lAnnean  Society.  —  This  Society  was  founded  in  1788.  At  its  opening  a 
discourse,  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Society's  Transactions,  was 
read  bv  Che  president,  the  late  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  on  the  rise  and  progress  of 
natural  history,  in  which  the  peculiar  objects  of  this  institution  are  pointed 
out  These  may  be  summed  up  as  attention  to  natural  history  in  general, 
a  particular  regard  to  the  productions  of  the  British  Isles,  and  a  strict 
attention  to  the  laws  and  principles  of  Linnaeus,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
found  to  be  good.  The  Society  have  just  completed  their  1 5th  volume  of 
Transactions^  and  the  number  of  members  now  exceeds  600. 
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March  A,  A  comaninictttion  from  the  Rev.  Leonard  JennyiM,  of  Cam- 
bridgCy  M.A.  F.L.S.,  was  read»  on  two  British  species  of  Plecdtus  Geoff^ 
supposed  to  have  been  confounded  under  the  name  of  long-eared  bat. 

March  18.  Afler  the  meeting  had  assembled,  the  afflicting  tidings  of 
the  decease  of  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  their  eminent  and  much  belored 
president,  which  had  arriy^  during  the  day,  having  been  communicated, 
an  adjournment  immediately  took  place. 

Jfiri/  1.  Read,  a  commentary  on  the  Hdrtus  Malabdriciu,  Part  V.,  by 
Francis  Hamilton,  MD.  F.R.S.  and  L.S. 

Jpril  15.  Read,  a  letter,  addressed  to  the  Secretaiy,  from  Charles 
Luaen  Buonaparte,  Prince  of  Mesignano,  F.M.L.S.,  dated  on  board  the 
Delaware,  near  Gibraltar,  March  SO*  18S8,  containing  some  curious  facts 
relive  to  the  migratory  habits  of  certain  birds.  He  observes,  **  A  few  days 
ago,  being  500  miles  from  the  coasts  of  Portugal,  400  from  those  of  Africa, 
«c.,  we  were  agreeably  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  a  few  swallows, 
tTirunJk}  urbicaand  rustica.  This^  however  extraordinary,  might  have  been 
explttoed  by  an  easterly  gale,  which  might  have  cut  on  the  swallows  mi- 
grating from  the  main  to  Madeira,  only  soo  miles  distant  from  us ;  but 
what  was  mv  suiprise  in  observing  several  small  warblers  hopping  about 
the  deck  and  rigging !  These  poor  little  strangers,  exhausted  as  they  were, 
were  soon  caught  and  brought  to  me."  These  warblers  consisted  of*  Sylvia, 
7V<Schilus,  ^rithacus  su^ca,  or  a  nearly  related  species;  and  a  fourth,  pro- 
bably a  nondescript,  having  the  plumage  of  an  A^thus. 

Read,  also,  part  of  a  nduabie  physiol<jpcal  pa|)er,  on  the  mammary 
organs  of  the  Kangaroo,  by  John  Moigan,         "^  ' 

Amon^  the  presents  were  two  va> 
luable  additions  to  the  Society's  New 
Holland  collection,  namely,  a  stufied 
necimen  of  that  curious  quadruped, 
toe  Diad^phis  ursina  (LintL  Tran,,  vol. 
ix.  tab.  1 9.),  vulgarly  called  the  Botany 
Bay  Devil  (y£^48.),  and  a  remarkable 
new  species  ofF&lco,  with  a  crest ;  both 
presented  by  Mr.  B.  Leadbeater,  F.L.S. 
Captain  Ross,  RN,  FX.S.,  presented  a  small  collection  of  dried  plants, 
formed  by  himself  in  the  late  arctic  expedition  under  Captain  Parry. 

Geological  Society,  —  The  anniversaiy  of  this  institution,  established,  as 
iu  charter  states,  '*  to  investigate  the  mineral  structure  of  the  earth," 
was  held  on  the  15th  of  February.  An  address  on  the  occasion  was  de- 
livered from  the  chair,  by  W.  H.  Fitton,  M  J).  F.R.S.  &c.,  the  president,' 
which  will  be  found  at  length  in  the  Pkilotophical  Magazine  for  April.  The 
leading  feature  of  the  address  is  the  state  or  geology  in  Britain,  though  no- 
tice is  also  taken  of  the  progress  of  the  science  in  other  countries.  Refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  printed  Proceedmgt  of  the  Society,  and  their  Transac" 
Hont,  as  the  best  records  of  the  Society's  contributions  to  geological  science 
during  the  year.  The  Society  are  congratulated  on  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  m  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  Ireland,  because  the  greatest 
benefit  is  derived  to  geology  from  good  maps.  The  effective  establishment 
of  a  Zoological  Society  is  another  source  of  gratification,  because  to  the 
geologist  it  IS  of  peat  importance  to  have  ready  access  to  cabinets,  and  to 
living  specimens,  m  order  to  elucidate  fossil  remains  of  animals  and  plants* 
The  fossil  remains  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  do  not  occupy,  the  President 
thinks,  a  just  share  of  the  attention  of  the  botanists  of  England.  **  The 
distribution  of  plants  upon  the  former  surfoces  of  the  globe,  —  its  relation 
to  the  epochs  of  geological  deposition,  —  the  variations  it  may  have 
undergone  from  change  of  climate,  either  by  alteration  of  internal  tempe- 
rature, or  of  elevation,  above  the  sea  —  the  former  existence  of  vegetation 
in  the  more  complex  forms,  in  tracts  where  scarcely  any  traces  of  if 
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exbt  at  present, «—  we  lubjecta  which  give  riie  to  flooie  of  the  mott  im* 
portant  general  auetdoni  connected  with  the  history  of  the  globe, — 
and  that  require  for  their  due  consideration  such  an  acquaintance  with  the 
characters  of  fossil  vegetable  remains,  as  none  but  the  most  skilfiil  and 
experienced  botanuu  can  be  expected  to  possess/'  Notice  is  taken  of 
several  valuable  papers  on  thei  geology  of  foreign  countries,  of  the  donation 
of  various  specimens  to  the  museum,  and  of  some  valuable  publications  to 
the  library. 

"  In  the  speculative  department  of  geology,  nothing  has  been  of  late 
more  remarkable,  with  reference  to  its  history  in  this  country,  than  the 
universal  adoption  of  a  modified  volcanic  theory,  and  the  complete  subn- 
dence  or  almost  oblivion  of  the  Wemerian  and  Neptunean  hypotheses,  — 
so  that  what,  but  a  few  years  since,  it  was  by  some  considered  as  hardihood 
to  nropose  in  the  form  of  conjecture,  seems  now  to  be  established  nearly 
with  the  evidence  of  fiu:t  It  is  no  longer  denied,  that  volcanic  power  has 
been  active  during  all  the  revolutions  which  the  surface  of  the  ^obe  has 
nndereone,  and  has  probably  been  itself  the  cause  of  many  of  them ;  — 
and  that  our  continents  have  not  merely  been  shaken  bv  some  migh^ 
subterraneous  force,  but  that  strata,  originally  horizontal,  have  thus  been 
raised,  shattered,  contorted,  and  traversed,  perhaps  repeatedly,  by  vdns 
of  fluid  matter ;  —  operations  which  have  producea  phenomena,  so  nearlj 
resemblinjg  those  of  recent  volcanic  agency,  that  to  have  so  long  disputed 
the  identity  of  their  cause,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  proofs  in  the 
annals  of  philosophic  history,  of  the  power  of  hypothesb  in  distorting 
or  concealing  tnith..  .  Whatever,  therefore,  be  the  fate  of  the  Hnt- 
tonian  theory  in  general,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  many  of  its  leading 
propositions  have  been  confirmed  in  a  manner  which  the  inventor  could 
not  have  foreseen.  The  most  striking  modem  support  of  these  correcter 
views,  is  due  to  Von  Buch  and  HumMdt,  and  to  the  facto  and  inferences 
derived  by  Dr.  Macculloch  from  the  country  which  gave  birth  to  Hutton, 
and  to  his  illustrator  Mr.  Playfair,  and  in  which  were  made  the  experi- 
menu  of  Sir  James  Hall.  More  recently,  a  series  of  facte  observed  by 
Professor  Henslow,  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesea,  has  proved,  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner,  the  connection  of  veins  of  trap  with  very  high  tempe- 
rature; since  the  change  produced  upon  the  strata,  through  which  the 
substances  now  occupying  the  veins  were  injected,  has  approached  so 
nearly  to  fluidity,  as  to  admit  of  their  crystallisation,  in  forms  different 
from  any  which  the  componento  of  the  rocks,  if  thcr  had  not  been  thus 
acted  on,  would  have  afforded.  Sir  Humphrey  Dainrs  experiments  on  the 
fluids  contained  within  cavities  in  crystals,  are  another  striking  and  unex- 
pected confirmation  of  Hutton's  views :  and  our  own  TVangaciiotu,  besides 
vanous  incidental  pieces  of  evidence  derived  from  this  country,  supply  the 
testimony  of  an  unprejudiced  witness  to  an  earthquake  on  the  coast  of 
Chih,  which  brings  almost  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader,  the  movement 
and  permanent  elevation  of  the  land." 

The  ^ood  effecu  produced  at  both  our  universities  by  the  geological 
mstnictions delivered  there, have  "given  to  the  sutriect an  impulse  perham 
without  example  in  the  history  of  those  institutions,  and  gone  far  to  render 
natural  science  a  permanent  department  of  general  education.'*  Among 
the  more  recent  causes  which  have  accelerated  the  progress  of  geology  in 
^gland,  18  stated  to  be  the  publication  of  the  OtHUiii  of  England  and 
WaUt  by  Mr.  Conybeare  and  Mr.  PhUlips,  which  is  said  to  have  •*  had 
an  effect,  to  which  nothing,  since  the  institution  of  this  Society,  and  the 
S?T"o '.r''«'^l''e?'**."*P*  ^  England,  can  be  compared.  Regard- 
wuntiy  so  complex  as  our  own,  it  may  be  said,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
?Jwi»!!i"''  "^'^  P^*^";"  ^^  ^^  «^**«  »«''fi»ce  has  ever  been  more  nWv 
..iuwraied  j — nor  any  geological  work  produced,  which  bears  more  strongly 
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impressed  upoD  it  the  stamp  of  offiginal  tident  for  nalund  science."  The 
geolooy  of  Ei^lnnd  acquires  a  great  additional  interest,  "  when  we  reflect 
that  &s  island  is  in  a  ^preat  measure  an  epitome  of  the  globe ;  and  that  the 
obserrer,  who  makes  hunself  familiar  with  our  strata  and  the  fossil  remains 
which  they  include,  has  not  only  prepared  himself  for  similar  en<juiries  in 
other  quarters,  but  is  already,  as  it  were,  acquainted  by  anticipation  with 
what  he  is  to  find  there.  If,  therefore,  I  were  called  upon  to  state  in  what 
manner  those  who  baye  leisure,  health,  and  talent  for  such  enquiries,  can 
most  effectually  advance  the  bounds  of  our  sciences,  and  increase  the 
reputation  which  England  has  begun  to  acquire  in  this  department  of 
natural  knowledge,  I  should  say,  that  it  would  be,  —  first,  by  rendering 
themselves  accurately  familiar  with  the  geological  phenomena  of  our  own 
country;  and  then,  by  taking  abroad  with  them  the  knowledge  thus 
acquired,  and  comparing  the  phenomena  with  those  of  distant  regions; 
since  it  is  only  from  the  multiplication  of  such  comparisons  that  sound 
general  views  can  be  derived. 

**  But  there  are  still  tracts  in  the  British  islands,  the  geolocy  of  which  is 
little  known ;  more  than  one  half  of  Ireland  is  in  this  conStion,  and  no 
^logical  map  has  yet  appeared  of  Scotland,  rich  and  varied  as  that  region 
IS  in  a  geological  point  of  view. 

"  To  those  amongst  us  who  are  confined  to  England,  the  most  useful 
task,  perhaps,  would  be,  when  we  have  mastered  the  general  relations  of  our 
series,  to  take  some  one  portion  of  the  subject ;  a  group  of  strata,  or  even 
a  single  stratum,  or  any  one  of  the  numberless  questions  connected  with 
their  zoological  and  mineralogical  relations,  and  to  publish,  in  the  form  of 
monographs,  the  results  of  our  enquiries.  For  it  may  be  stated  with  con- 
fidence, tnat  there  is  not  any  one  of  our  strata,  however  familiarly  it  may  be 
supposed  to  be  already  known,  that  would  not,  if  thus  treated,  reward  the 
most  elaborate  and  minute  examination. 

**  But  those  that  are  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  travelling  even  in  Eng- 
land, must  not  suppose  that  they  can  be  of  no  service  as  geologists ;  or,  if 
they  belong  to  pur  body,  that  they  are  thus  relieved  from  their  obligation 
to  be  active  in  our  cause :  and  there  are  two  descriptions  of  persons, —  the 
resident  clercy,  and  members  of  the  medical  profession  in  the  country,  from 
whom  what  Fam  about  to  say  may  be  more  particularly  deserving  of  atten- 
tion. Such  persons,  if  they  have  not  yet  acquired  a  taste  for  natural 
science,  can  hardly  conceive  the  interest  whid:  the  face  of  the  country,  in 
their  vicinity,  would  gain,  however  unpromiung  it  may  appear,  bv  their 
having  such  enquiries  before  them  ;  how  much  the  monotony  of  life,  in  a 
remote  or  thinly  inhabited  district,  would  thus  be  relieved ;  nor  how  much 
benefit  they  might  confer  on  the  natural  history  of  their  country.  Even  of 
those  who  have  made  some  progress  in  geological  studies,  many,  I  appre- 
hend, are  prevented  from  investipiring  attentively  the  tracts  where  they 
reader  or  from  communicating  their  knowledge,  by  a  belief  that  the  geoloffir 
of  England  itself  is  sufiiciently  known  already ;  and  that  the  district,  with 
the  pnenomena  of  which  they  are  themselves  familiar,  would  have  no  inte- 
rest or  novelty  for  the  world  at  laige ;  whereas  it  may  be  asserted  (and  it 
were  easy  to  produce  examples  from  modem  researches,  in  some  of  the 
coanties  near  London),  that  there  is  no  district  that  will  not  furnish  suffi- 
cient interest  and  novelty  to  an  attentive  enquirer,  not  merely  to  repay  his 
own  exertions,  but  to  instruct  tfie  most  learned,  and  enlaige  the  bounds  of 
oursdenee. 

**  To  landed  proprietors,  also,  it  can  hardly  be  known,  without  some 
tin^  of  geolo^cal  information,  how  nearly  our  subject  is  connected  with 
i^gnculture;  with  an  acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  correctives  of  the 
soil ;  the  supply  of  water  and  facility  of  effectual  draina^,  and  numberless 
htBU  essential  to  the  perfection  of  rural  economy ;  the  discovery  and  supply 
of  slone,  for  building  and  the  construction  of  roads;  the  choice  of  the  hn 
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of  Eoads  and  of  canals,  and  the  fiuiility  of  their  execQtion.  All  these  are  but 
a  few  of  the  topics  that  come  strictly  within  the  province  of  the  geologist 
and  which  are  so  essential  to  the  prosperous  management  of  landed  pro- 
perty, that  a  geological  map  may,  perhaps,  with  truth,  be  considered  as  not 
less  necessary  to  the  country  gentleman,  than  the  topographical  plan  of  hu 
estates." 

This  discourse  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  what,  in  our  opinion,  ou^t  to 
be  delivered  annually  by  the  prenaent  of  every  literary  and  scientific  insti- 
tution. It  is  true,  not  many,  if  any,  of  these  could  show  that  they  have 
>  advanced  their  particular  science  or  object  so  much  as  the  Geological  So- 
ciety has  done ;  but  it  would  give  the  public  a  much  better  opportunity  of 
jud^ng  than  they  now  have,  of  the  objects  and  efforts  of  such  societies  and 
mstitutions,  if  such  annual  summaries  of  their  meetings  and  transactions 
were  delivered  to  the  members,  and  published  to  the  world.  It  is  evident, 
also,  that  such  summary  views  woula,  in  various  ways,  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  such  societies. 

The  Society  held  two  meetings  in  March,  and  two  in  April,  at  which 
some  valuable  papers  were  read.  Of  these,  and  of  the  Society's  published 
TroMoctumif  we  shall  afterwards  give  some  account.  {Phil,  Mag,  and 
An.  of  PhU.) 

The  Zoological  Society  was  founded  in  April,  1826.  The  house  No.  33. 
Bruton  Street,  was  taken  in  that  year,  and  fitted  up  for  the  museum,  and 
a  plot  of  ground  in  the  Regent's  rark  was  obtained  for  exhibiting  a  living 
collection.  Sir  T.  Stamford  Raffles  was  the  principal  founder  and  the  first 
president  of  this  Society.  The  second  meeting  of  the  Society  took  place 
m  March,  1 827,  when,  m  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  president,  the 
Marquess  of  Lansdown  was  chosen  to  that  office. 

The  museum  in  Bruton  Street  consists  of  several  thousand  animals  or 
parts  of  animals,  the  ereater  part  of  which  have  been  voluntarily  con- 
tributed. Last  year,  tne  collection  which  Sir  SUimford  Raffles  formed  in 
Sumatra,  some  valuable  Eastern  animals,  a  remarkable  collection  of  horns 
by  Major  General  Hardwicke,  an  ostrich  by  the  king,  and  a  number  of  pre- 
sents by  other  individuals,  were  added,  and  during  the  present  year  vanous 
accessions  have  been  made. 

In  the  Society's  menagerie  and  garden,  situated  on  the  north-eastern  side 
of  the  Regent's  Park,  not  far  beyond  the  new  St.  Catherine's  Church  and 
Hospital,  nearly  one  hundred  living  animals  are  exhibited  in  suitable  pad- 
docks, densy  and  aviaries.  Among  the  most  attractive  of  these,  are  two 
beautiful  llamas,  one  presented  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  second  by  Ro- 
bert Barclay,  Esq.,  of  Bury  Hill ;  a  leopard,  presented  by  Lord  Auckland ; 
some  kangaroos  bred  in  this  country,  by  the  Marquess  of  Hertford ;  a  pair 
of  emus,  bred  at  Windsor,  by  Lord  Mountcharles ;  a  Russian  bear,  pre- 
sented by  Lord  Hertford.  Specimens  of  the  ratel>  or  Indian  badger,  ich 
neumons,  tiger  cats,  badgers,  monkeys,  &c.,  add  to  the  attractions  of 
the  menagerie.  Some  valuable  animals,  from  the  artic  regions,  have 
been  lately  presented  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  company :  such  as  Canadian 
lynxes,  arctic  foxes,  porcupines,  homed  owls,  &c.  The  ornithological 
department  comprises  several  species  of  eagles,  cranes,  gulls,  gannetts, 
cormorant^  with  various  gallinaceous  birds,  &c. 

Nearly  1000  members  have  already  joined  the  Society.  The  annual  pay- 
ment is  two  ffuineas,  and  the  admission  fee  five  guineas ;  or  the  whole  may 
be  compounded  for  by  a  payment  of  twenty-five  pounds.  The  Society  will 
probably  soon  be  incorporated,  when,  as  is  usual,  the  terms  of  admission 
will  probably  be  raised.  The  gratification  which  the  rich  museum  of  this 
Society  in  Bruton  Street,  and  tneir  very  interesting  garden  of  living  animals 
in  the  Regent's  Park,  are  calculated  to  afibrd  to  persons  of  leisure  and  ctui- 
osity,  is  so  obvious,  that  we  are  surprised  the  members  are  not  many  tunes 
more  numerous  than  they  are.    We  should  have  thought  that,  independ- 
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eotly  of  all  scientific  or  useiul  views,  the  circumstance  of  a  member  being 
able  to  give  cards  of  admission  to  the  museum  and  garden  to  bis  friends, 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  rendered  this  Society  one  of  the  most 
popular  in  the  metropolis.  We  believe,  if  the  Society  were  better  known, 
this- would  be  the  case,  and  we  wish  to  find  it  so,  not  only  as  extending 
innocent  and  instructive  amusement,  but  as  contributing  to  a  science,  which 
more  than  any  other  demonstrates  the  existence  of  design  in  its  subiects. 

In  the  first  prospectus  issued  by  this  Society,  one  of  their  objects  is  stated 
to  be,  "  the  introduction  of  new  varieties,  breeds,  and  races  of  animals,  for 
the  purpose  of  domestication,  or  for  stocking  our  farm-yards,  woods,  plea- 
sure-grounds, and  wastes."  When  this  object  of  the  Society  comes  to  be 
better  known,  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  most  liberally  supported  by  the 
wealthy  and  the  patriotic. 

We  anticipate  an  extraordinary  source  of  interest  in  the  menagerie, 
which  we  should  like  to  see  combined  with  an  arboretum  and  a  coU 
lection  of  all  the  plants  that  will  endure  our  climate,  distributed  over  the 
whole  of  the  Regent's  Park,  the  common  trees  already  planted  there  being 
cut  out,  as  those  belonging  to  the  collection  grow  up  to  sum)ly  their  places. 

The  secretary  of  this  society  is  N.  A.  Vigors,  Esq.,  one  of  our  first  zoolo- 
gists, and  editor  of  the  Zoological  Journal. 

ne  MedicO'Botaracal  Society  of  London.  --  This  Society  was  established 
in  1821,  for  the  purpose  of  especially  promoting,  by  means  of  experiments 
and  lectures,  the  saences  of  medical  botany,  pharmaceutic  chemistry,  and 
materia  medica.  The  necessity  of  such  an  institution  must  be  very  obvious, 
when  it  is  stated,  that,  previously  to  its  foundation,  there  was  no  Society 
for  the  investi^tion  of  tne  properties  of  plants,  although  there  were  several 
for  the  encouragement  of  general  botany.  It  consists  of  fellows  and  cor- 
responding members :  the  former  of  whom  pa^  an  annual  subscription  of 
two  guineas,  or  a  composition  of  twenty  guineas,  in  lieu  of  all  contrir 
buttons ;  the  latter  pay  no  subscription,  but  must  reside  out  of  England. 

Gentlemen,  desirous  of  becoming  fellows,  must  signify  their  wishes  to 
the  secretary,  who  will  lay  the  same  before  the  council,  when  they  will  be 
ballotted  for  at  the  meeting  following  that  at  which  they  shall  have  been 
proposed.  They  have  the  privilege  of  attending  and  introducing  one  per- 
son to  the  lectures  and  meetings ;  and  of  inspecting  the  collections  of  spe- 
cimens, the  herbarium,  and  the  library.  All  new  medicines  are  submitted 
to  the  Society  by  its  professors,  who  report  their  experiments  and  observe* 
tions  thereon. 

The  council  look  forward  to  be  enabled  to  fit  up  a  reading-room,  mu- 
seum, and  laboratory,  as  soon  as  their  funds  will  enable  them  to  carry  into 
effect  such  a  desirable  object.  The  Society  meet  every  month  throughout 
the  year,  except  August  and  September,  at  the  apartments  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  Board  ofAgriculture,  No.  32,  Sackville  Street,  Piccadilly,  where 
all  communications  are  requested  to  be  addressed.  The  Society  are  endea* 
vouring  to  collect  the  medicinal  plants  of  the  several  colonies,  in  order 
that  gentlemen  visiting  them  in  a  professional  capacity,  may  inspect  the 
same,  and  become  acquainted  with  their  characters  previously  to  their 
departure.  To  encourage  the  labours  of  their  members,  the  Society  civc 
annually  a  gold  and  silver  medal  for  the  best  communications  on  mecuca! 
botany.  The  Pi'esident  is  Sir  James  M*Grigor,  M.D.  F.R.S.  K.T.S.,  Di- 
rector-General  of  the  Army  Medical  Board ;  John  Frost,  Esq.  F.S.A. 
M.R.I.  F.L.S.  H.S.,  is  Director,  and  Professor  of  Botany ;  and  Richard 
Morris,  Esq.  F.L.S.,  is  Secretary.  The  number  of  members  in  all  exceeds 
two  hundred. 

At  a'meeting  of  this  Society  in  October  last,  56  lbs.  of  the  seed  of  Ar^e^ 
mdne  mcxickna,  a  mild  purgative,  were  presented  by  Mr.  Higgins,  of  Nevis; 
and  about  30  lbs.  of  the  s^ed  of  Genista  tinctdria,  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smir- 
novL    The  last  is  a  plant  used  by  the  Russians  as  a  cura  for  hydrophobia 
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The'director,  Mr.  Frost,  in  his  annual  oration,  commenced  by  showing 
the  adrantages  derivable  from  the  extended  sphere  of  the  Society,  and  its 
use  to  the  medical  officers  of  the  army  and  navy.  He  then  pmnted  out 
the  salutary  effects  that  would  accrue  from  the  regulations  initituted  by 
Sir  James  M'Grigor,  DirectoivGeneral  of  the  Army  Medical  Board,  rda- 
tive  to  their  studying  botany. 

A  notice  was  rmd,  oflfering  a  reward  of  35/.,  or  a  £old  medal  of  equal 
value,  for  an  accurate  description  of  the  plant  yiel£ng  the  myrrh,  and 
which  is  merely  supposed  to  be  the  produce  of  the  A'myns  Khiaf, 

April  \  1.  A  foho  drawing,  from  Sir  A.  Johnson,  of  that  curious  veoeCable 
production,  the  Pitcher  plant,  ^ep6ithes  (nr,  ticgativc^  penihost  grief;  sup- 
posed effects)  distillatdna  (fig.  43.), 
from  the  original  drawing)  was  ex- 
hibited ;  and  a  collection  of  seeds 
presented  by  Mr.  Morris,  the  secre- 
tary. The  Pitcher  plant  is  a  native 
of  Ceylon,  Amboyna,  Madagascar, 
and  various  places  in  Asia  and  South 
America.  It  is  so  called  from  the 
pitcher-like  termination  of  the  ra- 
dical leaves.  These  leaves  and  stalks 
are  highly  vascular,  and  the  pitchers 
are  so  lai^  as  to  hold  two  ounces 
or  more  of  clear  water  each,  which 
is  distilled  into  them  through  the 
ttalks.  According  to  Rumphius,  the 
water  is  the  hidntation  of  a  small 
shrimp ;  and,  if  so,  the  fact  is  won- 
derful. A  communication  was  read 
on  two  species  of  Melalei^ca,  and  a 
variety  or  elegant  plants  exhibited. 
It  was  announced  that  on  May  9.  Mr.  Frost,  the  director,  and  profesaor 
of  botany,  would  deliver  a  lecture  on  the  ^enus  Laiirus  and  its  properriea. 

Scientific  Institutions,  —  A  new  feature  m  the  metropolis  is  the  practice 
of  holding  evening  parties  at  the  principal  literary  and  scientific  institutions, 
and  at  some  of  these  ladies  may  attend.  Various  objects  of  interest  are 
displayed  throughout  the  largest  apartments,  which  objects  are  either 
named  or  explained  by  affixed  cards,  or,  if  articles  manufactured  for  sale, 
by  some  one  interested  in  them.  Frequently,  also,  some  object  or  topic  is 
explained  or  dincussed  scientifically  to  the  surrounding  group,  and  occa- 
sionally  a  lecture  is  delivered  to  the  whole  company.  Tea  and  cofiee,  with 
other  refreshments,  are  on  a  side-table.  In  the  course  of  the  two  last 
winters,  various  meeting  of  this  sort  have  been  held  at  the  Royal,  Lon- 
don, and  other  Institutions,  and  at  the  Colla^  of  Surgeons,  wfiich  were 
numerously  attended,  and  proved  highly  gratifying  to  ail  parties. 

At  the  London  Institution,  on  the  evening  of  April  the  16th,  the  eomver^ 
samone  contained  a  considerable  portion  of  Uie  mind  of  the  city  of  London. 
Tlie  companv  began  to  assemble  about  7  o'clock ;  and  etitering  the  library, 
upwards  of  fifty  different  objects  in  the  arts,  natural  history,  antiquities,  and 
literary  productions  or  curiosities,  placed  on  tables,  or  suspended  from  the 
book-cases,  attracted  their  attention.  About  8  o'clock  the  doors  of  the 
theatre  were  thrown  open,  and,  soon  after,  about  500  persons,  perhaps  one 
fifteenth  of  whom  were  ladies,  heard  a  discourse  b^  E.  W.  Brayley,  jun.,  on 
the  circular  or  quinary  arrangement,  as  existing  in  the  aniinal  kingdom, 
particularly  with  respect  to  birds.  Mr.  Brayley  began  by  some  observ- 
ations on  the  difference  between  a  natural  and  an  artificial  system  in 
natural  history,  stating  that,  in  the  latter,  some  particular  character  of  the 
Mibjects  of  classification  was  selected,  to  form  the  basi«  of  an  arbitrary 
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arnuigement,  the  design  of  which  .was  so  to  assemble  theni,  as  to  aid  the 
memory  in  the  retention  of  their  distinctive  characters :  but  in  a  natural 
system,  or  an  attempt  to  describe  the  mutual  relations  between  natural 
objects  as  they  actually  appear  to  exist  in  nature,  the  aggregate  of  the 
cfaaractersy  and  their  variation,  are  taken  as  the  foundations  of  the  arrange* 
ment.  Mr.  Brayley  then  proceeded  to  a  brief  view  of  the  history  of  U>e 
quinary  distribution  of  ammals,  and  of  the  circular  succession  of  affinities 
among  them.  They  were  discovered,  he  stated,  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Macleay,  an 
eminent  entomologist,  at  present  his  Majesty's  Commissioner  of  Arbitration 
at  the  Havannah,  who  published,  in  the  year  1819,  a  work  entitled  H6r<B 
Eniomol6gic<s,  in  which  ne  sketched  out  a  view  of  what  appeared  to  him  to 
be  the  natural  arrangement  of  the  animal  kingdom  in  general,  and  that  of 
the  sub-kii^dom,  Annuldsa,  in  particular.  A  few  years  subsequently,  a 
pstper  by  Mr.  Vigors,  now  secretary  of  the  Zoological  Society,  was  pub- 
fished  in  the  14th  volume  of  the  IVantactums  of  the  Linnean  Society,  in 
which  a  similar  natural  arrangement  was  demonstrated  to  pervade  the 
feathered  creation.  This  arrangement  Mr.  Brayley  proceeded  to  explain, 
by  means  of  some  large  diagrams,  and  of  paintings  and  specimens  of  the 
▼arious  groups  of  birds.  The  first  ramification  of  the  class  of  birds  is  into 
five  orders:  Raptures,  or  birds  of  prey;  Insessdres,  or  perching  birds; 
Rasores,  or  gallinaceous  birds ;  Grallatdres,  or  wading  birds ;  and  Natatdres, 
or  web-footed  birds.  Four  of  these  answer  respectively  to  the  Linnean 
orders,  ilccipltres,  Galllns,  Grills,  and  il^nseres;  tne  Insessores  consisting  of 
the  /^cse  and  /^isseres  united,  as  the  most  eminent  naturalists  have  shown 
they  really  are,  in  nature.  Intermediate  groups  of  birds  connect  these 
orders  into  a  complete  series  returning  into  itself,  or  a  complete  circular 
succession ;  and  each  order  consists  of  five  minor  groups,  aJso  forming  a 
circular  series,  connected  together  in  a  corresponding  manner,  by  interme- 
diate or  osculant  groups.  After  explaining  the  characters  of  the  principal 
l^roups,  Mr.  Brayley  stated,  that  all  the  information  he  had  ofiered  respect- 
ing tne  natural  arrangement  of  birdsf  had  been  derived  from  Mr.  Vigors's 
publications ;  and  he  concluded  with  a  warm  tribute  to  the  zeal  and  disin- 
terestedness displayed  by  that  gentleman  in  the  promotion  of  zoological 
sdence,  and  especially  in  the  concerns  of  the  Zoological  Society. 

^  Mr.  Swoeeft  Avidjy,  Cameron  Square,  Oteltea. — Mr.  Sweet,  having  turned 
his  attention  to  tammg  and  keepmg  the  musical  genus  Salvia,  has,  by  dili- 
gent'  observation  and  appropriate  management,  actually  changed  most 
species  of  this  family  firom  annual  to  perennial  son^ters.  I  visited  his 
collection  in  March  last,  and  saw,  with  surprise,  his  mteresting  choristers, 
and  heard  from  them  the  familiar  strains  of  midsummer.  A  little  room 
with  a  fire-place  serves  as  an  aviary ;  in  this  there  are  two  large  cages, 
which  contain  the  nightingale,  white-throat,  lesser  white-throat,  pettichaps, 
wheat-ear,  whin-chat,  stone-chat,  redstart,  black-cap,  willow-wren,  and 
some  other  birds. 

-  All  these  beautifiil  emigrants  live  healthily  and  happily  together,  partake 
of  nearly  the  same  kind  of  food,  sing  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and,  in 
tfais  artificial  captivity,  even  gain  new  powers  of  song,  and  new  social  pro- 
pensities. Some  time  back,  an  old  whin- chat  adopted  for  his  own,  fed,  and 
nursed  up  a  nest  of  young  redstarts ;  and  Mr.  Sweet  is  of  opinion,  that 
any  or  all  of  them  may  be  so  treated  as  to  breed  in  sudi  aviaries.  Their 
whole  history,  treatment,  &c.,  is  particularly  interesting,  and  is  fully  detailed 
in  .Mr.  Sweet's  work.  The  Britith  Warblers,  with  coloured  plates,  recently 
published. 

.  i  know  not  a  more  interesting  amusement  than  an  aviary  of  such  song- 
sters.   Their  appearance,  in  a  suitably  large  and  warm  apartment,  gives  no 

idea  of  cruel  imprisonment    Paired,  as  they  may  be,  and  ranging  an* 
liviitt  plants,  as  myrtle  and  orange  trees,  in  or  under  which  they  wilT 
and  breed,  they  present  no  scene  of  pitiable  infringement  of  liberty. 
Vol.  I.  —  No.  1.  g 
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suffering  ca|>tivity.  On  the  contrary,  to  tee  them  on  a  wintry  day,  **  while 
the  storm  rises  m  the  blackened  east,''  all  comfortably  joyous,  and  safe 
from  the  chilling  blast,  gives  a  sensation  of  the  purest  satis&ction  to  the 
benevolent  heart,  while  their  songs  of  gladness  sound  like  those  of  grateful 
thanks  to  their  kind  protectors.  —  J.  M.    April. 

The  Ornithological  Results  of  Captain  Franklin* s  last  Ejtpedilion  are  now 
drawing  up  by  Dr.  Richardson,  assisted  by  Mr.  Swainson.  The  work  will 
be  a  very  perfect  one,  and  with  numerous  plates  and  wood-cuts.  The 
drawings  or  the  quadrupeds  will  be  done  by  T.  Laudseer,  and  those  of  the 
birds  and  vignettes  by  Mr.  Swainson. 

Among  the  Ortuihotogical  Kovdiies  that  have  recently  come  from  Mexico, 
are  skins  of  the  Rarophistus  carinatus,  or  Yellow-breasted  Toucan.  Thia 
bird  was  well  known  to  Edwards,  who  figured  and  described  it  with  tole- 
rable accuracy.  It  seems,  however,  that  from  some  cause  or  other,  no 
ornithologist  since  that  period  had  ever  seen  the  species;  and  it  conse- 
quently remained  excluded  from  all  the  systems.  Not  Ions  ago  Mr.  Swun- 
son  accidentally  discovered  the  bill  mixed  up  with  other  items  at  an 
auction.  By  comparing  this  with  Edwards's  account,  and  with  a  drawing 
in  his  own  possession,  this  indefatigable^oologist  clearly  established  its  cha- 
racters; and  published  a  figure  and  description  of  the  species  in  his  third 
volume  o£  Zoological  Illustrations  by  the  name  of  Ramph&stos  carinktus.  Yet 
as  no  other  testimony  could  be  brought  forward,  and  no  specimen  existed  in 
Europe,  there  was  reason  to  believe,  until  its  recent  discovery  in  Mexico^ 
that  the' species,  like  the  Dodo,  had  become  extinct. 


Art.  hi.     Natural  History  in  the  English  Counties. 

Botanical  Museum  of  Cambridge.  —  The  foundation  of  a  Botanical 
Museum  and  Library  was  laid  by  Professor  John  Martyn,  and  these  were 
subsequently  augmented  by  Professor  Thomas  Martyn.  For  sevend  yeara 
the  Herbanum  had  been  consigned  to  a  damp  cupboard,  and  when  it  came 
under  the  care  of  Professor  Henslow,  in  1835,  was  found  to  have  suffered 
considerably.  Not  half  of  the  specimens  were  in  a  sufficiently  perfect  state 
to  be  worth  retaining.  Such  as  appeared  worth  preserving  have  now  been 
washed  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  stuck  upon  paper,  to- 
gether with  whatever  memoranda  accompanied  each  specimen.  Tne  library 
consisted  of  about  500  volumes,  chiefly  of  the  earlier  writers  on  botany, 
and  mav  be  considered  as  a  useful  and  valuable  depository  of  such  works 
and  early  editions  as  still  serve  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  this  science 
though  now  seldom  consulted  for  the  purposes  of  private  study. 

The  senate  having  passed  a  grace  during  the  last  year  U827),  for  allowing 
an  annual  stipend  for  supporting  and  increasing  this  museum,  there  need 
be  no  anprefaensions  of  any  further  neglect  in  this  department ;  and  Pro- 
fessor Henslow  therefore  ventures  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  his  botanical 
friends  in  procuring  materials  for  supplying  the  following  collections,  which 
he  has  commenced: — 

1.  Herbarium  of  the  plants  of  Cambridgeshire. 

2.  Herbarium  of  the  plants  of  Great  Bntain. 
5.  Herbarium  for  a  general  collection. 

N.B. — All  local  and  rare  specimens  will  be  acceptable  for  the  two 
first  collections,  and  any  natives,  exotics,  or  cultivated  specimens  for 
the  thu*d.  It  is  requested,  where  possible,  that  the  exact  habitat, 
disHnctfy  written,  and  the  time  at  which  each  specimen  was  ga- 
thered, may  accompany  it. 

4.  Dried  lichens,  fiingi,  Ac,  which  have  not  been  submitted  to  pressure. 

5.  bucculent  firuits,  fungi,  Ac,  in  spirits  of  wine  or  pickle. 
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6.  Dried  firuito,  seeds,  woods,  ^ms,  or  any  other  roiscellaneous  articles, 
fossil  as  well  as  recent,  which  may  tend  to  illustrate  the  science. 

Professor  Henslow  has  added  the  Jlthse^a  hirsuta,  from  Kent,  to  the  col- 
lection of  British  plants.  Although  this  species  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Engiisk  FlorOf  nor  figured  in  the  English  JSotanyy  it  had  been  previously 
detected  and  recorded  as  British  in  Symmon's  SynSpsis,  and  thence  in- 
serted into  Turner  and  Dillwyn's  Guide,  and  Hull's  Flora.  It  erows  plen- 
tifiilly  in  several  cultivated  fields  about  the  point  of  junction  of  the  three 
parishes  of  Cobham,  Cuxton,  and  Strood,  flowering  throughout  July.  — 
J,  S,  H,  Cambridge,  AprU. 

At  Camhridge  vie  zeal  for  Katural  Hittory  is  dafly  on  the  increase  in  the 
university.  Professor  Henslow  holds  a  natural  history  party  every  Friday 
evening  at  his  own  house,  which  is  numerously  attended  by  the  friends  of 
the  science.  —  J,  W,    Cambridge,  March  25. 

Scahioia  arv6uis,  —  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  says  of  this  plant,  that  it  is  re|>orted 
to  be  sometimes  smooth,  with  all  the  leaves  undivided,  but  that  this  has 
not  been  seen  in  England.  I  found  it  answering  this  description,  on  the 
5th  of  August,  1 8S5,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  —  E.  K,     AprU,  1 827. 

Serr&tula  fincfdria.— In  Sowerby's  Botany  it  is  observed  that  this  plant 
is  said  to  have  been  seen  with  white  flowers.  The  English  Fldra  does  not 
mention  the  white  variety.  In  a  small  wood  near  Dulwich,  in  August,  1827, 
I  found  it  in  abundance,  both  with  white  and  with  purple  flowers. — Id, 

ScUla  nutans, — In  a  part  of  Combe  Wood,  where  the  trees  had  been 
recently  felled,  I  found  tnree  specimens  of  this  plant,  with  white  flowers,  in 
1827.— /dl 

Polemomum  c€gruleum,^^Svc  J.  E.  Smith  observes  that  this  plant  is  some- 
tiroes  seen  with  white  flowers.  I  have  frequently  seen  them  chanse  from 
blue  to  white,  and  watched  the  gradual  progress,  unattended,  at  the  time, 
with  any  appearance  of  decay. — Id, 

Localities  (or  what  botanists  call  habitats)  of  rare  British  Plants.  —  The 
followiitt  plants  being  not  very  commonly  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lon<&n,  your  readers  may  be  well  pleased  to  know  where  to  find  them. 
Ornithdgalum  umbell^tum  may  be  found  in  plenty  on  the  |>otnt  of  land 
adjoining  Teddington  Lock,  and  by  the  river  side  m  that  neighbourhood. 
Anchikaa  sempervirens  may  be  found  in  p  hedge  on  the  right  hand,  near  to 
Ham  House,  m  going  from  the  river  towards  Ham  Street.  A^ster  TYipolium, 
nsoally  found  by  the  sea-coast,  I  gathered,  in  1824,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  a  little  above  high-water  mark,  on  the  way  between  Richmond  and 
Kew.— /A 

A  root  of  the  Mandrake,  ilfandrdgora  officinalis,  of  the  extraordinary 
length  of  5  ft.  and  weighing  10  lbs.,  was  lately  dug  up,  in  removing 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  edifice  at  Brighton.  As  the  mandrake  is  not 
mdigenous,  and  as  there  has  been  no  garden  in  the  field  where  it  grew 
for  many  ages,  the  plant  is  presumed  to  have  stood  there  for  several 
centuries,  probably  since  the  demolishing  of  monastic  buildincs  by  Henry 
VIII.,  at  woich  lime  the  root  of  the  mandrake  was  held  in  high  estimation 
by  credulous  persons.  The  mandrake  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  dudaim 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  and  the  plant  which  was  so  coveted  by  Rachel. 
(BrighUm  Herald.)  We  think  this  root  much  more  likely  to  be  that  of  the 
common  white  bryony,^  Brydmai  dlba.  —  Cond. 

A  Weodcoct^s  Nest,  with  four  eggs  in  it,  is  now  in  Chicksand  woods, 
near  Sheffi>rd,  m  Bedfordshire.  The  e^  are  about  the  size  of  a  bantam 
hen's,  are  of  a  bluish  white  ground,  with  irregular  brown  spots.  (Essejs 
JXm^  April.  15.) 

Bare  Mrds  shot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle,  in  Januarv  last  :— 
A  fiae  specimen  of  the  least  woodpecker,  Ptcus  minor  Lin.,  which  is,  per- 
hapc^  the  onhr  specimen  known  to  be  British ;  a  particularly  fine  specimen 
of  the  Grey  Phalarope,  Ic  Phalarope  hfestons  denteles,  Buff. ;  a  specimen  of 
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the  Tippet  Grebe,  Col^mbuB  urinktor  Luu ;  and  the  Tufted  Duck,  It  petit 
Mormon^  Briu.  Several  rare  birds  were  seen  about  Sunderland  at  the 
same  time .    (  Tyne  Mercwrtf,) 

A  black  Hare  was  lately  shot  at  Combe,  near  Coventry.    (Jtfom.  Ckron,^ 
Feb.) 


Art.  IV.     Natural  History  in  Scotland. 

WbrsSRIAV  Natural  Hittory  Society.  —  Meetings  were  held  on  Jamiary 
the  12th  and  86th,  and  February  the  9th,  and  some  interesting  papers 
read ;  one  by  Dr.  Grant  on  the  anatomy  of  Peram^les  nasikta,  a  rare  mar- 
supial animd  from  New  Holland ;  a  notice  of  the  Cursorius  i^UTellinus,  or 
Swift-foot,  a  rare  bird,  having  been  seen  in  Leicestershire ;  and  another 
notice  respecting  the  O&istiti,  which  the  secretary,  Mr.  NeUl,  has  kindly 
transmitted  to  us.  In  some  future  Number  we  hope  to  give  a  short  historr 
of  this  Society. 

Edinburgh  notanic  Gardeny  March,  1828. — Among  the  rare  plants  which 
have  flowered  here  during  the  last  three  months  are — .£gin^tsa  capitate, 
/{ubikcese,  a  herbaceous  climbing  plant,  from  Rio  Janeiro ;  Artoc4rpus  in- 
tegrifolia,  the  Entire-leaved  Bread-fruit  tree,  produced  several  spadices  of 
male  flowers,  but  none  of  female  flowers;  Dodonae'a  attenukta,  Terebin- 
tkcete,  a  shrub  from  New  South  Wales ;  Heter6pteris  fuleens,  Malpighi- 
dcecp,  a  climbing  stove  shrub,  the  native  countiy  of  which  is  unknown ; 
Lobelia  racem6sa,  from  the  West  Indies;  Mentha  pumila,  from  Nepal; 
PHmula  verticillata.    (Jam.  Jour.,  April,  p.  394.) 

New  Localities  of  rare  Plants.  —  £n6phorum  pub^cens  b  found  ia 
abundance  in  a  boegy  field  three  miles  north  of  Berwick;  Rhodiola  rdsea 
on  Fast  Castle,  ancTon  rocks  near  Berwick ;  and  SciW^  v^na  plentifully  on 
the  sea  banks  at  Gun's  Green,  near  Eyemouth.  {Jam.  Joum.,  April,  p.  404.) 
The  Sago  Palm. —  Cvcas  (name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a  little  palm 
which  grew  in  Ethiopia)  revoli^ta  is  now  in  flower  in  the  garden  of  Cally, 
near  Gatehouse,  Kirkudbrightshire.  The  same  plant  flowered  in  the  stove 
at  Cally  for  the  first  time  in  June,  1826;  it  has  been  at  Cally  upwards  of 
thirty  years,  and  measures  in  circumference  at  the  tips  of  the  leaves  S7  ft. 
The  spike,  or  cone,  it  produced  in  1826  measured  10  ft.  in  h^ht,  and 
appears  to  have  been  the  male  flower —  J.  N    Callv  Gardem,  March  14. 

Large  Eagle.  —  A  very  fine  eaele  was  entrapped  last  week  by  Captain 
Ramsay's  game-keeper,  on  the  hills  above  Balnakettle,  in  Kincardineshire. 
This  magnificent  bird  measures  7  ft.  2  in.  between  the  tips  of  the  win^,ancl 
weighs  lo^lbs. ;  that  part  of  his  les  commonl3r  called  the  drumsudc,  is 
larger  than  a  man  can  grasp  with  his  hand.  He  is  not  at  all  injured  bvthe 
trap,  having  been  caught  by  one  of  the  toes,  and  has  been  placed  in  a  large 
cage,  to  keep  company  with  another  fine  bird  of  the  same  species^  which 
was  tdien  from  the  nest  in  the  Clova  hills,  about  four  years  ago,  and  is  not 
inferior  in  beauty  of  plumage,  and  not  much  inferior  in  size.  {Edinlntrgk 
Courant,  Feb.) 

A  Halibut,  9  ft.  6  in.  in  breadth,  7  ft.  6  in.  in  length,  and  weighing 
320  lbs.,  was  taken,  off  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  brought  to  Edinbui^gh  fish- 
market  on  April  the  5th,  beinff  the  largest  of  that  species  ever  seen  there. 
{Scotsman,  April  9.}  This  fish,  tne  Pleuron^tes  hippodkSssus  lAnn.,  belones 
to  the  same  family  as  the  turbot.  It  inhabits  the  European  and  Norni 
American  seas,  and  is  the  largest  of  all  aquatic  animals  except  the  whide 
tribe,  frequently  weighing  400  lbs.  The  body  is  mucous,  with  oblong 
scides  sticking  firmly  to  tne  skin,  which  is  liver-coloured  above  and  white 
beneath.  The  flesh  is  fat  and  coarse,  except  the  part  which  adheres  to  the 
fide  fins. 
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Art.  V.     Natural  History  in  Ireland. 

Belfast Botaide  and  HorHeuUural  Garden,  —  A  number  of  gentlemen  of 
Belfast,  and  its  vicinity,  have  formed  a  committee  for  establishing  a  garden ; 
they  have  already  purchased  fourteen  acres  within  a  mDe  of  Belfast.  The 
obiects  are,  a  denghtful  place  of  resort;  the  cultivation  of  botanical 
saence;  a  superior  strieof  gardening  ;  and  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture. The  garden  will  be  the  property  of  holders  or  shares  of  five  guineas 
each.  Annual  subscribers,  of  halt  a  guinea  each,  shall  have  free  access  to 
the  garden ;  and,  with  that  liberal  homitality  characteristic  of  the  country, 
the  greatest  facility  is  to  be  given  to  tne  admission  of  strangers. 

ne  Belfast  Natural  Hutory  Society,  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  which 
we  hope  soon  to  give  some  account,  hold  their  anniversary,  and  publish 
a  r^rt  for  the  past  year,  on  the  24th  of  May,  the  birth-day  of  Linnseus. 
An  mteresdng  memoir  of  Mr.  Templeton,  a  well  known  botanist,  was  read 
last  year  by  the  President,  and  will  be  found  in  our  biography  in  a  succeed- 
ing Number.  The  report,  among  other  things,  states  that  the  members  of  the 
Society  are  increased  to  sixty-seven.  No  very  large  addition  has  been  made 
to  the  collection  of  minerals ;  but  some  exchanges,  have  been  effected,  and 
others  are  contemplated,  by  which  the  different  suites  will  be  rendered  more 
complete,  and  better  adapted  to  illustrate  this  department  of  natural  science. 
A  collection  of  native  birds  was  commenced  towards  the  close  of  last  ses- 
non,  to  which  several  valuable  specimens  have  been  lately  added ;  and  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  still  larger  additions  will  soon  be  made  to  this  interest- 
ing part  of  the  collection. 

Some  of  the  members  who  direct  their  attention' principally  to  ento- 
mology have,  for  some  time,  been  encaged  in  formmg  a  collection  of 
native  insects,  particularly  of  those  found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood ; 
and  preparations  are  now  making  for  receiving  them  into  the  museum. 

Various  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Hdrtus  Siccus,  and  we  may  soon 
look  forward  to  having  a  complete  collection  of  the  indigenous  plants  of 
Ireland.  An  interchange  of  spedmens,  too,  has  been  commenced  with 
America,  by  means  of  which  the  museum  will  be  enriched  with  the  vege- 
table productions  of  that  extensive  continent. 

Some  valuable  exotics  were  lately  received,  which  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  members  to  present  to  the  Botanical  Society;  and  thus,  as  should 
always  be  the  case,  one  scientific  institution  will  lend  its  aid  to  the  further- 
ance of  the  plans  of  another.  The  connections  already  formed  by  the  Na- 
tural History  Society  will  empower  them  occasionally  to  procure  seeds  and 
plants  fh>m  various  ouarters ;  and  the  garden  of  the  Botanical  Society  will 
enable  the  Natural  History  Society  to  cultivate,  to  greater  advantage,  the 
study  of  one  of  the  most  attractive  branches  of  natural  history. 

The  views  of  this  Society  are  not  confined  to  the  formation  of  a  museum, 
consisting,  exclusively,  of  specimens  of  botany,  mineralogy,  or  zoology. 
Every  thing  which  can  illustrate  the  history  or  antiquities  of  Ireland  is 
willingly  received;  and  the  object  embraces  every  thing  interesting,  as  con- 
nected with  the  arts  and  sciences,  or  the  history  of  man.  Besides  some  Irish 
antiquities,  a  few  coins  have  been  lately  received,  which  it  is  hoped  will 
form  the  commencement  of  an  interesting  collection  in  this  department. 

During  last  summer  excursions  were  occasionally  made,  by  individual 
members,  to  different  parts  of  the  adjoining  country ;  and  plants,  minerals, 
and  insects  collect^,  to  illustrate  the  natural  history  of  the  various  dis- 
tricts. Extra  papers,  founded  on  notes  taken  on  those  occasions,  have 
been  read,  and  materuds  are  thus  gradually  accumulating,  which  may  form 
the  pound-work  of  more  extensive  statisUcal  surveys.  A  series  of  meteor 
ological  observations  were  also  made,  at  the  request  of  the  Royal  Ir 
Academy. 
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Various  donations  of  books  have  been  received  during  the  present  ses- 
sion ;  and  the  library,  with  very  little  assistance  from  the  funds  of  the 
Society,  has  thus  been  gradually  increased. 

By  referring  to  the  analysis  book,  it  appears  that  twenty-nine  papers 
have  been  re^l  during  the  present  session.  Of  these,  two  were  on  botany, 
eleven  on  mineralogy,  three  on  topography,  besides  several  local  commu- 
nications not  noticed  among  the  analyses,  and  thirteen  on  the  diflerent 
branches  of  zoology.  By  comparing  this  number  with  that  read  last  ses- 
sion, there  appears  an  increase  of  five,  which  can  only  arise  from  a  ereater 
number  of  extra  papers.  This  is  the  best  proof,  if  proof  were  requued,  of 
the  increased  interest  members  now  take  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society. 

In  looking  over  the  list  of  donations  presented  during  the  last  year,  we 
are  struck  by  the  variety  of  countries  whence  they  have  been  received. 
We  find  the  productions  of  the  arctic  ree;ions  in  the  next  line  to  those  of 
the  tropics,  the  crystals  of  Iceland  beside  the  minerals  of  Peru.  Science 
seems  to  have  power  to  annihilate  distance,  and  to  make  the  antipodes  hold 
converse  with  each  other;  for,  besides  many  specimens  of  plants,  mineral^ 
and  subjects  of  zoology,  presented  from  dimrent  parts  of  Ireland  and  Ekig* 
land,  donations  have  been  received  from  Ceylon,  Iceland,  the  Mediterra- 
nean, the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  Peru,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  St. 
Michael's,  Lapland,  and  Antigua. 

From  all  these  circumstances,  from  the  gradual  but  constaat  promss 
of  the  Society  during  the  present  session,  from  the  increase  of  its  numbers, 
from  the  additions  to  its  library,  and  from  the  enlargement  of  its  museum, 
the  curators  feel  confident  of  its  future  utility  and  advancement. 

T7ie  Juvenile  Natural  Bittoty  Society  of  Belfofi  is,  we  believe,  one  of  the 
first  societies  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been  instituted.  The  general  idea 
is  excellent,  and  we  hope  soon  to  give  such  particulars  as  will  lead  to  the 
formation  of  similar  societies  in  other  large  towns.  Dr.  Drummond,  in 
speaking  of  this  Society  in  his  anniversary  address,  says,  '*  the  Juvenile  Na- 
tural History  Society  has  wisely  received  your  countenance  and  assistance; 
and  in  the  young  gentlemen  wno  compose  it,  you  naturally  look  forward  to 
future  members  to  supply  the  places  of  those  of  us  whose  exertions  cannot 
be  much  longer  expected." 


Art.  VI.     Perennial  Calendar  for  various  Parts  of  Europe, 

By  a  calendar  of  nature  is  to  be  understood  a  record  of  the  times  at 
which  certain  annual  or  other  changes  take  place  in  animals,  plants,  some 
minerals,  and  the  weather.  The  uses  of  such  a  calendar  for  any  ^ven  situ- 
ation, or  for  difierent  stations  throughout  a  country  or  division  ofthe  globe, 
are  various.  To  the  cultivator  it  indicates  more  correctly  than  can  be  done 
bv  the  artificial  measurements  of  time,  the  best  periods  for  sowing  and 
planting,  felling  timber,  ^thering  crops,  destroying  insects,  &c.  ,*  to  the 
agriculturist  it  offers  vanous  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  management  of 
animals  as  well  as  of  hay,  com,  and  other  field  crops ;  to  the  valetudinarian, 
the  tourist,  or  the  retiring  citizen  in  quest  of  a  situation  for  a  country 
residence,  it  offers  a  choice  of  weather  and  climate;  and,  to  the  meteorolo- 
gist, a  variety  of  views  and  general  conclusions,  some  of  which  are  seen 
or  foreseen,  and  others  will  be  the  result  of  future  conclusions  fix>m  the 
facts  which  we  and  others  are  putting  on  record. 

After  considering  the  plans  of  the  calendars  of  nature,  which  have  been 

Eublished  by  White,  Stillingfleet,  Aikin,  and  especially  by  Dr.  Forster,  we 
ave  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  way  to  render  such  a  calendar 
most  eenerallv  usefiil,  is  to  confine  the  indications  to  a  limited  number  of 
animals  and  plants,  and  to  let  these  animals  and  plants  be  of  the  same 
soecies  in  all  the  different  stations  where  the  observations  are  to  be  made. 
Wc  have  made  a  selection  below  for  every  month  in  the  year,  and  we 
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intend  to  print  it  in  the  fonn  of  a  letter,  and  to  send  copies  to  a  certain 
number  ot  stations  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  in  order  to  get  the 
bknks  filled  up,  and  the  letters  returned  to  us  at  the  end  of  every  year. 
We  pra|x>se  that  the  calendar  shall  commence  from  January  next,  and  we 
intend  tne  stations  to  be  as  follows :  — 

In  England  and  Wales. — *  London,  Canterbury,  Salisbury,  Exeter,  Ply- 
mouth, *  Penzance,  Bristol,  Swansea,  Milford  Haven,  Holyhead,  Chester, 
Carlisle,  Berwick,  Newcastle,  Durham,  Hull,  Lincoln,  Yarmouth,  Norwich, 
Ipswich,  *  Bungay,  Cambridge,  Oxford,  Birmingham,  Shrewsbury,  Derby, 
York,  •  Worcester,  •  Hereford,  Broomsgrove,  Kendall,  and  Hexham. 

In  Scotland, — *  Haddington,  *  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Inverness, 
Thurso,  *  Kirkwall,  Ullapool,  Stornaway,  Benbecula,  Rum,  Fortwilliam, 
Kilbride,  Inverarv,  Stirling,  Dunkeld,  *  Annnt  Gardens  near  Perth,  Fal- 
kirk, Lanark,  and  Dumfries. 

In  Ireland,  —  *  Belfast,  Londonderry,  Enniskillen,  Ballinrobe,  Galway, 
Limerick,  *  Cork,  Cashel,  Wexford,  Mullingar,  and  Dublin. 

On  the  Continent. — *  Paris,  Bourdeaux,  Marseilles,  Nice,  Milan,  Florence, 
Rome,  *  Naples,  Geneva,  Bolwiller,  Vienna,  Dresden,  *  Berlin,  Hamburgh, 
Brussels,  Leyden,  Amsterdam,  Copenhagen,  Dantzic,  *  Warsaw,  Moscow, 
*  Petersburgh,  and  Stockholm. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  add  other  places  to  this  list,  as  the  greater  the 
number  of  points,  so  much  the  more  useful  will  be  the  information.  We 
know  of  individuals  who  will  undertake  the  calendar  at  the  places 
narked  (*),  and  we  should  be  glad  of  offers  for  the  remainder  or  for  places 
near  them,  and  for  an^  other  places  that  may  be  the  residences  of  persons 
friendly  to  the  pursuits  of  natural  history  and  to  this  Magazine.  We  are 
also  desirous  of  receiving  such  remarks  and  criticisms  as  may  occur  to  the 
raider,  on  the  choice  of  places  and  plants,  so  as  to  profit  by  them,  and 
improve  the  lists  before  printing  them  for  distribution.  We  shall  therefore 
not  print  them  for  three  months  to  come.  We  shall  send  them  to  their 
destinations  in  November  next;  and,  on  receiving  them  in  January,  1830, 
filled  up,  we  shall  then  present  them  in  a  tabular  form,  and  so  compressed 
as  to  occupy  onlv  a  page  or  two.  In  January,  1851,  on  receiving  tne  lists 
for  1830,  we  shall  arranee  them  in  like  manner,  and  so  on  yearly.  At  the 
ends  of  stated  periods  of  years,  say  7,  14,  21,  &c.,  averages  will  be  given,  in 
order,  as  much  as  possible,  to  generalise  the  information  obtained.  If  any 
correspondent  can  suggest  any  more  useful  plan,  or  any  improvement  on 
this  plan,  we  shall  fecSexceedingly  obliged  to  him. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  premise,  that  in  order  to  fill  up  the  blanks  under 
meteorology,  a  daily  register  will  require  to  be  kept  of  the  thermometer, 
taken  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  rooming ;  of  the  barometer,  taken  about 
the  same  time;  of  the  rain,  taken,  every  three  or  four  days;  and  of  the 
other  particulars  daily,  after  the  day  has  passed. 

Skeleton  Calendar  for  the  Magaxine  of  Natural  History^  as  kept  at  , 

m  the  of  ,  being  in  latitude  and  longitude 

,  distant  from  the  sea  about  miles,  and  nearly 

feet  above  the  level  thereof:  the  soil  being  ,011 

a  snbsoil  of  •    By  Mr. 

Flora  for  January  18  .  —  The  following  plants  flowered,  viz.,  the  swct*t- 
tcentcxl  coltsfoot  on  the  ,  Christmas  rose  ,  winter  aconite 

barren  strawberry  ,  snowdrop  ,  the  hazel  on  the  ,  ivnd 

the  P^rus  jap6nica  L.  .C7yd6nia  jap6nica  lAnd.,  on  the 

Fauna.  — ^Fieldfares  and  redwings  remain  on  the  ,  the  early  scing 

of  the  following  birds  heard,  viz.,  the  common  wren  on  the  ,  tbt^ 

hedge-sparrow  ,  the  song-thrush  ,  and  the  missel-thrush  on  the 

.    The  marsh  titmouse  begins  his  spring  note  on  the  ,  the  nut- 

hatch on  the  .    Trout  leave  their  spawning-places  on  the  ,  ^ 
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Metecrohay.  -^  Mean  temperature  of  the  month  degrees,  by  Fah- 

renheit's scale;  greatest  yariation  from  the  mean,  ^;  greiOesC  heat, 

^ ;  greatest  cold,  ^ ;  mean  height  of  the  barometer  .  ; 

greatest  variation  from  the  mean,  ^ ;  greatest  height,  ® ;  lowest 

extreme,  ^;  number  of  fiiir  dajs,  ;  number  of  rainy  days,  $ 

number  of  snowy  days,  ;  quantity  of  rain,  snow,  &c.  inches; 

prevailing  winds  from  the  ,  and  ;  temperature  of  nuun-spring 

water  **. 

ObiervaAont, — 

The  Calendar  for  the  remaining  months  will  be  given  in  the  next  Number. 


Art.  VII.    Calendar  qf  Nature  for  London. 

Thc  object  of  this  calendar  is  partly  as  a  record  of  facts  for  future  use 
and  gratification,  aiid  partly  as  a  standard  of  dimate,  weather,  and  natural 
appearances,  wi^  which  naturalists  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  country  may 

mpare  their  own  situations.  The  obiects  shall  not  be  numerous,  and  we 
shall  in  future  always  oommence  with  those  contained  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  the  Perennial  Calendar  (p.  87.)  —  Cond. 

A  generally  mild  autumn  was .  succeeded  by  an  equally  mild  and  uncon- 
firmed winter.  Several,  of  our  early  song  birds,  as  the  thrush,  the  hedge- 
sparrow,  and  common  wren,  were  frequently  heard  before  the  first  of 
January.  Before  this  day,  too,  natural  primroses  appeared  in  Covent 
Garden  Market.  The  new  year  was  ushered  in  by  wet  yet  warm  weather ; 
wind  ^nerally  from  S.S.W.,  and  occasionally  veering  to  the  W.  and  N.W., 
at  which  times  the  clouds  cleared  o^  and  night  frosts  followed.  Snow 
fell  on  the  5th ;  on  the  1  ith  a  heavy  fall,  with  an  east  wind ;  also  on  the 
16th^  but  which  did  not  lie. 

The  equinoctial  gales  set  in  on  the  18th  of  March,  and  continued  mo- 
derately till  the  S5th,  when  the  weather  became  more  settled.  The  dust 
flew  in  London  streets  on  the  4th  of  the  same  month,  when  the  water- 
carts  were  in  requisition.  A  blue  mist  on  the  15th  of  March,  and  several 
mbty  mornings  about  the  same  time. 

In  Che  gardens,  early  flowers  soon  showed  themselves ;  viz.,  hellebore, 
aconite,  Broundsel,  snowdrops,  &c  &c  The  almond  came  in  flower  on 
the  3d  of  March,  and  gooseberries  on  the  18th. 

First  summer  birds,  the  chif^haff  and  black-cap,  arrived  about  the  Sth^ 
the  nightingale,  willow-wren,  redstart,  and  lesser  field-lark  about  the  14th. 

The  lowest  temperature  by  Fahrenheit  was  on  the  mornins  of  the  S6th 
of  March,  when  the  mercury  indicated  25^  at  7  A.M. ;  the  highest  point 
was  58°,  on  the  morning  of  the  I2di  instant  at  the  same  hour. 

On  the  whole,  the  season  thus  far  has  been  a  diangeable  thou^ 
moderate  one,  and  the  year  promises  to  be  a  fevourable  one  for  the  fruits 
of  the  earth.  — «/.  M.    Apnl  20. 


Art.  VIII.    Indicatorial  Calendar. 

Undeii  this  article  it  is  not  our  intention  to  point  out  all  the  remarkable 
natural  occurrences  which  may  be  expected  in  the  ensuine  two  months,  but 
merely  a  few  of  the  leading  features,  in  order  to  direct  to  Uiem  the  attention 
of  young  observers  of  nature.  —  Qmd.  * . 

The  weather  during  May  and  June  is  usually  the  most  pleasant  of  the 
whole  year;  the  air  is  peculiarly  sofl  and  refrerhing,  being  scented  with  the 
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bslmy  fracrance  of  innumerable  flowers  and  opening  buds.  Almost  every 
part  of  toe  vegetable  creation  is  in  vieorous  jprowth,  and  holding  forth 
the  pleasing  hope  of  future  perfection.  The  ear  is  ever  saluted  by  the  con- 
cert of  the  groves,  and  all  nature  seems  to  rejoice.  The  winds  are  generally 
variable,  in  which  case  there  are  alternations  of  showers  and  sunshine ;  if 
steady  from  any  of  the  northerly  points,  with  a  dear  sky,  frosty  air  some- 
times chills  the  earl^  hours,  and  checks  the  tender  shoots.  Chan^ble 
weather  having  continued  for  the  last  three  months,  it  is  probable  it  will 
continue  four  or  six  weeks  longer. 

QittidnMitf<2r.  —  Moles  are  afiected  by  the  season;  though  the  constant 
tenants  of  darkness,  their  economy  in  formine  their  abodes,  and  exertions 
in  search  of  their  food,  arrest  the  notice  of  the  observer.  In  the  beginning 
of  May,  the  female  be^s  to  prepare  a  nest,  either  under  a  bush  or  hedge, 
and  not  uncommonlv  m  the  open  pastures,  by  throwing  up  a  larger  hill  than 
usual.  The  vrater  shrew  may  be  seen  diving  in  search  of  food  amongst  the 
mud  in  spring  water  ditches.  • 

The  Fithes  which  appear  in  the  London  market  in  May  and  June,  are 
tiiiefly  the  salmon,  tiubot,  mackerel,  doree,  red  mullet,  and  pike.  The 
doree  (corrupted  from  adorie^  worshipped,  or  probably  from  doree^  gilt ;  in 
allusion  to  its  splendid  colour)  Z^s  l^ber  Ltn.,  ( fig.  44.)  is  said  by  some  to 
be  the  fish  out  of  whose 
mouth  St.  Peter  took  the 
tribute-money,  leaving  on  iti 
sides  those  incontestible 
proofii  of  the  identitjr  of  the 
fish,  the  marks  of  his  finger 
and  thumb.  Others  contend 
that  the  fish  in  ouesdon  vrm 
the  haddock.  It  is  rather  ^ 
hard  to  detennine  the  dis-C 
pute ;  for  the  doree  also  as- 
serts an  origin  of  its  spots 
of  a  similar  nature,  but  of  a 
much  later  date  than  the 
former.  St.  Christopher,  in 
wading  through  an  arm  of 
the  sea,  having  causht  a  fish  of  the  kind,  en  fostani,  as  an  eternal  me- 
morial of  the  fact,  left  the  impression  on  its  sides  to  be  transmitted  to  all 
posterity.  In  our  own  country  it  was  very  long  before  the  fish  attracted 
notice,  at  least  as  an  edible  one.  We  are  indebted  to  that  judicious 
actor  and  bon  vivanif  the  late  Mr.  Quin,  for  adding  a  most  delicious  luxury 
to  our  table,  who,  overcoming  all  the  vulgar  prejudices  on  account  of  its 
deformity,  has  effectually  established  its  reputation.  It  is  found  on  the 
southern  shores  of  this  kinedom.  Those  of  the  largest  size  are  taken  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  Ovid  has  called  it  rarut  Faber, 
which  must  have  been  owing  to  its  excellence,  not  its  scarcitv.  While  living, 
t  T  ^  the  colour  is  very  resplend- 

ent, and  as  if  gift,  wnence, 
according  to  some,  the 
name;  but  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
used  to  say  it  should  be 
ador^e,  and  that  it  was  the 
I  most  valuable  of  fish,  be- 
cause it  required  no  sauce. 
The  red  mullet,  or  sur- 
mullet, JIfiiilius  Surmuletus 
^"•>  (./%•  45.)  was  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Romans,  and  bore  an  exceedingly  high  price.    The  ca- 
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I»riciou8  qiicures  of  the  davs  of  Horace,  mlued  it  in  proportion  to  its 
size:  not  that  the  larger  fish  were  more  delicious,  but  that  they  were 
more  difficult  to  be  got.  Evidence  of  the  high  price  and  the  luxury  of 
the  age,  appears  from  Ju?enal :  — 


Mullum  sex  millibus  emit. 


iEquantem  sane  paribus  sestertia  libris.' 

"  The  hivish  slave 

Six  thousand  pieces  for  a  mullet  gave, 
A  sesterce  for  each  pound." 

But  Apicius,  a  man  of  consular  di^ty,  gave  a  still  more  unconscionable 
sum,  for  he  did  not  scruple  bestowing  8000  nummi^  or  64/.  1 U.  Sd^  £ot  a 
fish  of  as  Small  a  size  as  the  mullet.     (See  Pennant,) 

Birds. —  Before  the  middle  of  May  all  our  summer  birds  will  have  ar- 
rived. The  turtle-dove  and  fly-catcher  are  generally  the  two  last.  Through- 
out the  two  coming  months,  all  the  singing  birds  (those  that  are  constantly 
with  us,  as  well  as  temporary  visitors^  may  be  heard  or  seen.  It  b, their 
breeding  season,  after  which,  several  or  the  emigrants  which  breed  but  once, 
leave  us.  The  young  of  most  birds  appear ;  and  the  con^egvtin^  of  those 
of  the  insectivorous  tribes  makes  it  difficult  to  distinguish  the  vanous  kinds 
firom  each  other. 

Insects.  —  Swarms  of  these  will  now  burst  fi-om  their  egg  and  chrysalis 
state.  The  dragon-flies  leave  the  water,  the  element  where  they  are  bom 
and  bred,  and  soar  in  the  air,  where  they  may  be  seen  darting  after  smaller 
winged  insects,  their  prey.  The  gaudy  family  of  butterflies,  the  mail-covered 
though  splendid  tribe  of  beetles,  and  the  curiously  mechanical  fraternity  of 
bees,  every  where  intrude  themselves  on  the  notice  of  the  naturalist.  Spi- 
ders weave  their  geometric-formed  webs  on  every  spray ;  and  which  may 
be  seen  to  reflect  the  prismatic  colours,  to  entice  tlie  more  readily  their 
unwary  victims.  The  common  butterfly,  Papdio  chrysom^Ja  dlba,  depo- 
sits a  red  fluid ;  and  vast  numbers  of  the  insects  in  the  air  have  dropt 
this  fluid  in  such  quantities,  as  to  give  rise  to  the  story  of  a  shower  of  red 
rain,  which  is  given  in  Gassendi's  Life  ofPeirese.  (See  Brewster's  Jourtud, 
April,  1827.) 

Reptiles.  —  Toads,  frogs,  and  efb  may  soon  be  seen  changing  from  their 
tadpole  state  to  their  penect  form.  Soon  afler  this,  the  frogs  instinctively 
leave  the  water,  and  secrete  themselves  on  land,  to  avoid  the  notice  of  theur 
natural  enemies,  ducks,  and  other  aquatic  birds.  Snakes  cast  their  slough  ; 
and,  with  vipers  and  slow-worms,  may  be  seen  basking  under  hedges. 

Worms.  —  The  dew-worm  may  be  seen  lying  abroad,  on  warm  moist 
mornings,  or  during  warm  rain.  Snails,  with  their  curiously-coloured  spiral 
shells,  may  be  seen  roving  about  in  moist  weather,  accompanied  by  their 
shelless  congeners,  wherever  moisture  exists  or  their  favourite  food  abounds. 
In  shallow  brooks,  in  still  parts  at  the  edge  of  the  stream,  the  G6rdiiu  may 
be  seen,  like  an  animated  nair,  wavine  its  slender  body  in  all  directions. 

Plants.  —  The  greatest  variety  and  the  brightest  glow  of  Flora's  train 
regale  the  senses  in  the  two  ensuing  monUis.  In  the  garden,  the  conspicu- 
ous pseony,  the  irises,  and  ranunculuses  are  only  equalled  by  the  splendid 
flowering  shrubs  of  North  America.  In  die  fields,  the  harebell,  stitch- 
wort,  and  herb-robert  may  be  seen  under  every  hedge ;  in  meadoios,  the 
cuckoo-flower,  germander-speedwell,  scorpion-«rass,  and  above  all,  that  inte- 
resting tribe  of  plants,  the  Orehldeae,  of  which  several  sorts  will  appear  in 
this  season.  In  the  marshes  may  be  seen  the  butterwort,  loosestnte,  and 
sweet-gale*;  and,  in  rivers,  the  white  and  yellow  water  lilies,  water  ranun- 
culuses, and  many  other  aquaUc  plants. 

Astronomical  Im&cations. — Next  to  the  sun  and  moon,  the  other  planetary 
bodies  are  the  most  attractive  to  the  eye;  and,  as  some  of  your  young  readers 
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may  wish  to  be  Me  lo  idMriify  those  iplendid  wanderers,  I  nibjoin  the 
following  memoiaBda  lor  May  and  June,  which  shows  when  the  planets 
will  be  in  coojuaetkni  with  the  moon. 
May   4.  at   «A.M.  Mars.  June  14.  at  8  P.M.  Saturn. 

1«.        6  P.M.  Mercury.  14.      10  P.  M.  Mercury. 

Vr,        9  P.  M.  Venus.  16.       5  A.  M.  Venus. 

18.        6  A.M.  Saturn.  37.       9  A.  M.  Jupiter. 

27.        5  A.  M.  Jupiter.  97.     10  P.M.  Mars. 

Ckeltca,  JprU  2U  J.  M. 


Art.  IX.    Biography. 

Deatho/^J,  E,  Smkk^  PretidefU  of  ike  Lmnean  Society,--'  On  Mon- 
day, March  17.  at  his  house  in  Norwich,  aged  sixty-eight,  med  the  distin- 
fm^ed  naturalist.  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  M.D.  r.R.S.,  Member  of  the 
Academies  of  Stockholm,  Upsal,  Turin,  Lisbon,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
&c.  &c. ;  the  Imperial  Acad.  Natune  Curios.,  and  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Pans ;  Honorary  Member  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
London,  and  forty  years  President  of  the  Linnean  Society. 

Born  at  Norwich,  Dec.  2.  1759,  where  he  received  his  education ;  went 
to  Ecfinbuigh,  in  1780,  having  previously  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
natural  history,  and  botany  in  particular.  During  his  medical  studies  at 
that  university,  he  so  far  distii4:uished  himself  as  a  botanist,  as  to  obtain 
the  gold  medal  given  to  the  best  proficient  among  the  students  in  that 
science. 

Upon  leavine  Edinbunh,  and  ^iug  to  London  to  perfect  his  profesnonal 
studies,  he  became  acquamted  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  that  eminent  patron 
of  natural  science  and  of  all  its  ardent  admirers ;  upon  whose  recommend- 
ation be  purchased,  in  1784,  *'  the  celebrated  Lmnean  coUeetkm^*  com- 
prising the  epistolary  correspondence  of  the  great  Linneus  and  his  son, 
together  with  every  thin^  that  belonged  to  those  eminent  men,  relating 
to  natural  history  or  medicine. 

From  that  period,  the  life  of  Mr.  Smith  was  devoted  to  a  zealous  cul- 
tivation of  the  science  of  natural  hbtory ;  and  his  numerous  works  will 
constitute  a  perpetual  monument  of  that  fame  which  no  living  author 
more  duJj  merited  or  more  justly  obtained. 

Having  purchased  the  Linnean  collection,  and  settled  in  London  as  an 
acknowledged  man  of  science,  in  the  year  1786  he  graduated  as  a  physician 
at  Leyden.  In  that  and  the  following  year  he  visited  most  of  the  classical 
and  celebrated  places  of  France  and  Italy.  The  account  of  these  travels 
was  published  in  1793,  imder  the  title  of  A  Sketch  of  a  Tour  on  the  Conii- 
nenty  in  5  vols.  8vo ;  a  work  which  at  once  raised  the  subject  of  our  me- 
moir into  the  first  class  of  literary  sodefty. 

Upon  his  return  to  London,  Dr.  Smith  (in  coniunction  with  bis  lately 
deceased  and  lughly  valued  friend.  Dr.  Goodenongh,  Lord  Bishop  of  Car- 
lisle, who  was  one  of  the  original  vice-presidents,  and  Thomas  Marsham, 
Esq^  who  became  Treasurer)  set  about  establishing  the  Linnean  Society, 
of  which  Dr.  Smith  was  the  original  president,  and  to  which  distinguished 
office  he  was  annually  and  unanimously  chosen  firom  that  period  to  the 
present  rime. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  April  8.  1788,  when  **  an  introductory  dis- 
coorse  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  natural  history,"  was  read  by  the  Pre- 
sident. This  forms  the  first  article  of  the  TramacUofu  of  the  lAnnean 
Society:  a  work  which  has  already  extended  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  quarto 
volumes. 
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In  1792  Dr.  Smith  was  invited  to  give  some  instruction  in  his  &vourite 
science  of  botany  to  the  Queen  and  Princesses,  at  their  rural  and  elegant 
retreat  at  Frogmore,  near  Windsor ;  and  how  well  he  was  calculated  for 
su^h  an  appointment^  those  who  have  derived  delight  and  improvement 
from  his  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution,  at  Liverpool,  at  Bristol,  &c^  can 
amply  attest. 

In  1796  Dr.  Smith  was  married  to  the  only  daughter  of  the  late  Robert 
Reeve,  Esq.,  of  Lowestoft,  Suffolk. 

In  the  following  year  he  retired  from  London  to  reside  in  his  native  city ; 
and,  with  occasional  visits  to  the  metropolis,  where  he  had  a  very  numerous 
circle  of  scientific  friends,  as  well  as  an  extensive  acquaintance  in  the 
highest  ranks  of  society,  to  whom  he  was  warmljr  attached,  and  by  whom 
he  was  reciprocally^  esteemed,  Norwich  became  his  constant  residence. 

In  1814  Dr.  Smith  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  at  the  hands  of 
His  present  Majesty,  who  was  then  Prince  Regent,  and  who  had  graciously 
condescended  to  become  Patron  of  the  Linnean  Society. 

The  Horticultural  Society  was  pleased  to  enroll  the  name  of  Sir  James 
Edward  Smith  as  one  of  its  honorary  members,  in  conjunction  with  those 
of  His  late  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Cobuig,  and  Sur  Humphrey  Davy, 
LL.D.  ftc,  late  president  of  the  Royal  Society. 

The  health  of  Sir  James  Edward  Smith  had  been  for  some  time  declining ; 
but  following  the  even  tenor  of  his  scientific  pursuits,  and  blened  with 
every  comfort  that  a  congenial  union  can  afford,  his  time  glided  on  without 
the  slightest  relaxation  of  ardour  in  his  botanical  labours,  while  his  latest 
and  even  hu  unfinished  works,  attest  that  there  was  no  diminution  either  of 
his  zeal  or  his  success,  in  affording  both  information  and  satisfiulion  to  those 
who  were  proud  to  look  up  to  him  as  one  of  the  first  botanists  of  the  a^ 

In  1824,  on  occasion  of  the  establishment  of  a  museum  of  natural  his- 
tory in  Norwich,  through  the  exertions  of  a  few  admirers  of  the  science. 
Sir  James  Edward  Smith  kindly  lent  the  weight  of  his  name  in  fiirthering 
this  object,  and  condescended  to  become  president  of  that  institution. 

Althouffh  none  of  his  friends  could  be  altogether  unprepared  for  the 
melancholy  event,  stiU  the  decease  of  Sir  James  Edward  Smith  was  some- 
what sudden.  The  feebleness  of  his  fitime  seemed  to  have  in  some  degree 
recovered  a  little  of  its  former  tone  during  the  last  week  of  his  existence, 
so  that  he  was  enabled  to  pursue  his  accustomed  labours,  and  even  to  enjoy 
the  exercise  of  taking  a  walk  without  any  sreat  fatigue. 

He  was  attacked,  however,  on  Saturctay,  March  15.,  with  such  an 
alarming  degree  of  debility  as  almost  immediately  to  extinguish  the  hopes 
of  his  recovery.  Under  this  attack  he  gradually  sunk,  till,  at  about  six 
o'clock  A.M.  of  Monday,  March  17.,  he  placidly  resigned  his  breath,  and 
**  his  spirit  returned  to  him  who  gave  it." 

Amon^  the  numerous  works  of  which  Sir  James  Edward  Smith  was  the 
author,  it  may  be  sufficient  here  to  mention  one  or  two,  perhaps,  besides 
his  Tour,  as  those  upon  which  his  fame  was  in  a  great  measure  reared, 
and  upon  which  it  may  be  said  to  be  permanently  established. 

Of  these  EngUMh  Botatuf  is  entitled  to  the  first  consideration,  as  con- 
taimng  a  description  and  a  coloured  figure  of  every  plant  known  to  be 
indigenous.  This  work  consists  of  thirty-six  octavo  volumes,  and  con- 
tains  2592  figures  of  Bntish  plants. 

It  is  a  curious  but  a  melancholy  coinddence,  that  on  the  very  day  he  en- 
tered his  library  for  the  last  time,  the  packet  containing  the  foirth  volume 
of  his  EngUih  Fldra  reached  him ;  and  he  had  the  gratification  of 
witnessing  the  completion  of  a  work,  upon  which  his  fiiends  have  fre- 
quently heard  him  express  an  opinion  that  it  was  the  one  which  would 
eventually  redound  most  to  the  estimation  of  his  knowledge  as  a  botanist 
and  hu  credit  as  an  author.  ^  ""t«"«i. 
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A  pretty  correct  estimate  of  Sir  James  Edward  Smith's  benevolent 
▼iewsof  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  God  of  nature,  (and  he  had  a  most 
perfect  and  consohitory  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Divine  Reyelation,}  maj 
be  dven  with  great  propriety  in  his  own  words,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
prmce  to  the  work  last*  mentioned :  —  "He  who  feeds  the  sparrows,  and 
clothes  the  golden  lHy  of  the  fields  in  a  splendoiur  beyond  that  of  Solomon 
himself,  invites  us,  his  rational  creatures,  to  confide  in  his  promises  of 
eternal  life.  —  The  simple  blade  of  grass,  and  the  grain  of  com,  to  which 
he  gives  its  own  body,  are  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  our  trust  cannot 
be  in  vain.  Let  those  who  hope  to  inherit  these  promises,  and  those  who 
love  science  for  its  own  sake,  cherish  the  same  benevolent  dispositions^ 
Envy  and  rivalship,  in  one  case,  are  no  less  censurable  than  bigotry  and  un- 
cfaantableness  in  the  other.  The  former  are  as  incompatible  with  the  love 
of  nature  as  the  latter  are  with  the  love  of  God,  and  tney  altogether  unfit 
us  for  the  enjoyments  of  happiness  here  or  hereafter."  —  T. 


Art.  X.     Queries  and  Ansnoers, 

Putting  Beet  in  Mourning. — I  should  not  have  mentioned  the  following 
drcumstance,  but  I  own  I  feel  a  curiosity  to  know  if  the  same  superstition 
prevails  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  A  person,  in  Norfolk,  to 
whom  I  was  talking  about  bees,  told  me  that  where  they  were  kept  it  was 
peremptory,  in  case  of  the  death  of  any  of  the  family,  to  put  the  bees  in 
mourning,  or  the  consequence  would  be  that  all  of  them  would  die.  He 
followed  up  this  assertion  by  giving  me  a  case  in  point,  where,  from  the 
n^lect  of  the  custom,  every  bee  in  the  apiary  had  perished.  The  method 
of  putting  them  in  mourning  is  by  attachmg  a  piece  of  black  cloth  to  each 
of  the  hives ! !  —  Daniel  Stock,  Bungay,  Suffolk^  April  1.  1828. 

7^  Shrieke,  L^ius  {laniut,  a  butcher)  excubitor  (excubitor,  a  watcher). — 
Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  if  this  bird  seizes  its  prey  with 
itsfeetorits  bill?  — il.^. 

The  following  answer  to  this  query  we  obtained  fi-om  Mr.  Audubon.  -^ 
Qmd. 

The  Skriekei  Lknius  excikbitor  Lin.,  when  pouncing  on  its  prey,  seizes  it 
with  its  Ull  first  (if  insectivorous),  then  secures  it  under  its  feet  to  eat  it. 
The  same  bird,  when  coming  on  a  bird  or  a  mouse  which  it  has  pursued 
for  some  distance,  settlet  Us  feet  at  the  moment  that  it  striket  with  its  bill  on 
the  cramum  of  the  object  pursued.  I  have  seen  a  bird  of  this  kind,  in 
America,  earned  to  a  very  considerable  distance  by  a  Carolina  dove,  fiutened 
to  the  back  and  the  head  of  the  dove  with  beak  and  feet.  And  although 
the  toes  are  slender,  and  the  claws  comparatively  weak,  their  pressure  is 
powerful,  and  the  bite  it  inflicts  with  the  bill  can  draw  blood  from  a  robust 
man's  finger  in  an  instant. — J,  J.  A,  95.  Great  RusseU  Street,  April  10. 
1898. 

M^a  bathva. — Are  any  of  your  readers  possessed  of  British  specimens  of 
the  true  JIfya  batkva  of  Maton  and  Turton,  (the  iTmo  batkva  of  Lamarck,) 
and  can  they  point  out  its  locality  ?  I  have  never  seen  native  examples  of 
this  shell,  which  is  common  in  France  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent. 
I  purchased  a  specimen  fi'om  Mrs.  Mawe,  which  she  told  me  came  from 
Gibraltar.  — 5.  C. 

Oround  Grubs.  —  Sir,  I  think  yon  would  render  entomology  much 
more  useful  to  people  in  general  than  it  now  is,  if  you  ^ve  us  short  de- 
scriptions and  outlme  figures  of  all  the  ground  grufais,  which,  under  various 
nainesy  do  so  much  damage  to  the  fiurmer  and  3ie  gardener.  The  names 
by  which  they  are  called  are  so  various,  and  so  contradictoiy,  that  I  really 
^o  not  know  what  is  the  true  wire-worm.  A  grub  which  has  long  done 
me  mnch  damage,  and  wfaid^  I  thought  was  the  wire-worm,  a  neighbour 
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tellfl  me  u  the  white  worm  or  ver  blanc  of  your  Gardenef^i  Magaame. 
How  are  we  to  know,  if  scientific  entomologists  will  not  condescend  to 
thinkforus?  — i4.  ^. 

LaireiOe't  Natural  SvtUm  of  AnmaU — Will  you,  or  any  of  your 
readers,  inform  me  in  what  respect  Latreille'^  system  diflers  from  that  of 
Cuvier,  and  what  relation  both  systems  bear  to  what  are  called  the  drcular, 
binary,  quinary,  and  septenary  systems,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  by 
modern  naturalists  ?  —  Alexander  Smton,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
April  10.     . 

In  our  succeeding  Number,  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  on  zoology  wul 
be  given ;  introductory  to  which  the  above  and  other  systems  of  arrange- 
ment will  be  discussed.  -^  Cond. 


Art.  XI.     Retrospective  Criticism. 

Tbe  Eagle  and  the  Hawk.  —  Sir,  In  the  vignette  of  jrour  Prospectus 
(otherwise  very  prettily  and  correctly  designed)  you  have  given  a  figure,  in- 
tended, I  presume,  for  an  ea^le ;  but  allow  me  45 
to  hint  that  it  has  much  ofthe  hawk  aspect 
about  it,  and,  in  short,  that  it  is  a  compound 
of  both.    The  bills  of  all  eaffles  are  more  or 
less  lengthened  at  the  base ;  tnat  is,  they  form 
a  straight  line  towards  the  nostrils,  and  then  a  I 
suddenly  curve  as  they  approach  the  end, 
where  tney  bend  into  a  strong  hook.  {fig. 
46.rr.^  The  bills  of  hawks  (6)  and  falcons  (c), 
on  the  contrary,  are  very  much  shorter,  and 
the  curve,in8tefui  of  commencing  at  about  half  &  \ 
the  length  of  the  bill,  begins,  as  in  the  figure 
in  your  visnette,  at  the  very  base.     These  characters  and  differences  in  the 
bill  mainly  serve  to  distmguish  the  two  divisions  of  rapacious  birds 
placed  by  Linnasus  in  the  genus  F&lco,  and  known  in  the  days  of  &1- 
conry  by  the  terms  noble  and  ignoble.    The  noble  falcons  are  those  which 
seize  their  prey  in  the  air  during  flight;  for  they  never  devour  what 
has  been  killed  or  wounded  by  other  birds ;  they  must  drink  the  blood 
of  their  victims  warm,  or  not  at  alL    In  all  these  birds  the  bill  is  very 
short,  strong,  and  much  hooked.    Cuvier,  and  other  French  reformers, 
have  made  numerous    sub-genera  of  such  as  vary  more  or  less  in  the 
shape  and  form  of  the  bill  and  wings ;  but,  as  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
the  foreign  species,  I  shall  only  notice  those  which  occur  in  Britain.    Of 
these  noble  falcons  we  have  two  races :  the  first,  which  in  point  of  fbct, 
are  the  most  noble,  are  such  as  have  the  upper  mandible  ofthe  bill  provided 
with  a  strong  and  sharp  tooth  (fig.  46. 6),  used,  most  probably,  for  the  more 
expeditious  tearing  of  their  prey;  the  wings,  too,are  very  long;  often,  indeed, 
exceeding  the  tail,  and  the  second  feather  is  always  the  longest*    In  both 
these  characteristics,  swiftness  and  rapacity  are  strongly  indicated.    To 
this  tribe  belong  the  restrel  or  stanne^  the  merlin,  the  hobby,  and  the 
peregrine  falcon.    The  last  of  these,  from  its  docility  and  courage,  seenit 
to  have  been  the  favourite  among  falconers.    The  second  race  of  fiiloons 
are  inferior  to  the  first  in  many  respects ;  the  tooth  of  their  bills  is  rounded 
off,  and  does  not  present  an  acute  angle ;  while  the  wings  are  proportion- 
ably  short,  and  consequently  weaker.    Our  only  native  example  of  these 
birds  (which  are  the  true  hawks)  is  the  sparrow-hawk    Between  these  two 
races  stands  the  Hi^o  F&lco  of  Cuvier,  known  in  this  country  by  the  name 
of  the  Iceland  falcon.    I  have  never  met  this  bird  in  any  ot  my  shootiog 
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ezcunioBSy  and  shall  be  very  slad  if  some  of  your  correspondents  could 
sive  roe,  through  your  Journal,  some  intimation  of  its  manners  and  habits. 
It  is  described  bjr  Cuvier  as  having  the  blunt- toothed  bill  of  the  hawk, 
and  the  long  wings  of  the  true  falcons  already  noticed.  It  is  there- 
fore considered  by  some  as  a  connecting  link  between  them;  while  it  is 
placed  by  Cuvier  intermediate  between  the  N6biles,  and  the  second  grand 
division  of  rapacious  birds,  called  Ien6biles,  from  their  being  seldom,  ifever, 
used  in  falconry.  Under  this  title  come  the  buzzards,  kites,  and  eagles. 
All  these  agree  in  having  the  bill  provided  onlj^  with  a  slight  festoon,  instead 
of  a  tooth,  and  in  the  fourth  featner  of  the  wings  being  the  longest.  They 
either  dart  or  fall  upon  their  prey,  and  do  not  seize  it,  like  the  noble 
birds,  by  chase;  they  may  be  called,  indeed,  poachers,  while  the  true  fal- 
cons are  legitimate  hunters.  Most  of  these  ignoble  birds  will  devour  any 
animal  that  comes  in  their  way,  as  rats,  mice,  snails,  ^ugs,  beetles,  &c.,  and 
will,  if  pressed  for  food,  even  devour  carrion.  Buzzards  are  known  by  the 
great  ien^  of  their  wings,  their  even  tail,  and  their  small  head  and  bill. 
Our  native  species  are:  — 1.  The  Hen-harrier;  8.  Honey  Buzzard; 
5.  Common  Buzzard;  4.  Rough-legged  Buzzard;  and,  5.  Moor  Buzzard. 
The  kites  are  not  much  unlike  the  buzzards,  but  have  been  separated  from 
them  on  account  of  their  long  forked  tail.  One  species  only  is  found  with 
us,  and  which  is  well  known.  The  last  tribe  of  ignoble  birds  are  the  eagles. 
It  seems  strai]^e  that  naturalists  should  differ  so  much  from  poets  and  his- 
torians, who,  m  every  age,  have  ^ven  the  opposite  denomination  to  these 
birds.  But  this  seems  to  have  originated  more  in  ignorance  of  their  habits, 
when  compared  to  the  true  falcons.  Eagles  are  certainly  among  the  larvest 
birds,  and  eminent  for  great  stren^h  and  powers  of  destruction.  Tney 
may  be  compared  to  the  race  of  siants  among  men,  as  described  in  the 
Fairy  Tales  ;  but  we  seldom  read  of  these  giants  being  at  the  same  time 
brave,  generous,  or  docile.  On  the  contrary,  poets  describe  them  as  trea- 
cherous, cowardly,  and  blood-thirsty ;  in  short,  just  such  a  race  as  the  eagles 
are  among  birds.  They  may  be  kept  in  confinement,  and  reared  from  the 
nest,  but  they  are  never  tamed;  and  they  will  occasionally  rob  other  more 
courageous  hunters,  of  the  spoil  which  they  want  either  the  bravery  or 
activity  to  procure  for  themselves.  Wilson,  the  delightftil  author  of  the 
American  OmUholo^,  describes  this  trait  in  the  character  of  the  bald 
eagle,  in  the  followmg  glowing  colours  :  — ^  Elevated  on  the  high  dead 
limb  of  some  gigantic  tree,  he  seems  calmly  to  contemplate  the  motions  of 
the  feathered  tribes  below.  High  over  all  these,  hovers  one,  whose  action 
instantly  arrests  his  attention;  by  his  wide  curvature  of  wing  and  sudden 
suspension  in  air,  he  knows  him  to  be  the  fish-hawk,  setUing  over  some 
devoted  victim  of  the  deep.  His  eye  kindles  at  tlie  sight ;  and  balancing 
himself  with  half  open  wings  on  the  branch,  he  watches  the  result.  Down, 
rapid  as  an  arrow  from  heaven,  descends  the  distant  object  of  his  attention, 
the  roar  of  its  wines  reaching  the  ear  as  it  disappears  in  the  deep.  At  this 
moment  the  eager  looks  of  the  eagle  are  all  ardour ;  and  levelling  his  neck 
for  flight,  he  sees  the  fish-hawk  once  more  emerge,  struggling  with  his  prey, 
and  mounting  in  the  air  with  screams  of  exultation.  These  are  the  signal 
for  our  hero,  who,  launching  into  the  air,  instantly  gives  chase,  soon  gains  on 
the  fish-hawk ;  each  exerts  his  utmost  to  mount  above  the  other,  display- 
ing in  these  rencontres  the  most  el^;ant  and  sublime  aerial  evolutions. 
The  unencumbered  eagle  rapidly  advances,  and  is  just  on  the  point  of 
reaching  his  opponent,  when  with  a  sudden  scream,  probably  of  despair  and 
honest  execration,  the  latter  drops  his  fish.  The  ei^le,  poising  himself  for 
a  moment,  as  if  to  take  a  more* certain  aim,  descends  like  a  whirlwind, 
snatches  it  in  his  grasp  ere  it  reaches  the  water,  and  bears  his  ill-gotten 
booty  nlently  away  to  the  woods."  In  proof,  however,  of  the  innate 
cowardice  of  this  formidable  robber,  the  same  author  adds,  —  "When 
driven,  as  he  sometimes  is,  by  the  combined  courage  of  the  fish-hawks, 
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from  their  neighbourhood,  and  forced  to  hunt  for  himself,  he  retires  more 
inland,  in  search  of  young  pigs,  of  which  he  destroys  great  numbers.  He 
will  also  attack  old  sickly  sheep,  wming  furiously  at  their  eyes.' 

The  above  extract  is  so  interesting,  that  I  have  transcribed  it  witHout 
abridgment,  particularly  as  the  great  expense  of  the  work  will  naturally 

ercvent  it  from  being  in  the  hands  of  many  of  your  readers.  Our  rjaturai 
listory  Society  here  fortunately  possess  a  copy.  To  conclude,  the  spe- 
cies of  eagles  inhabiting  Great  Britain  appear  still  to  be  imperfectly  under- 
stood.  The  bald  eagle,  or  white-tailed  eagle,  above  mentioned  (F&lco  leuoo- 
c^phalus  LmX  seems  to  be  the  adult  of  the  sea-eagle  of  Pennant,  as  the 
ring-tailed  is  of  the  golden  eagle  (F.  chrysketos  UnX  The  fishmg  ^le, 
alluded  to  by  Wilson,  is  likewise  found  in  Britwn.  I  am,  Su-,  yours,  &c. 
Manchester,  March  20.  1828.  ^         Z.  B. 

The  vignette  to  which  Z.  B.  alludes  was  that  of  our  first  Prospectus,  w 
which  the  trees,  as  well  as  the  eagle's  head,  were  not  very  correct.  Our 
present  vignette  will  be  ^ound  considerably  improved  in  both  tneie  paru- 
culars.— Com/. 
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EXCHAVOB  of  Shelis.— Sir,  I  take  the  first  advantage  of  your  well  pro- 
jected Magazine  of  Natural  History,  to  propose  an  exchange  with  some  ot 
your  conchological  readers.  My  cabinet  is  deficient  in  the  followmg  species 
of  A'nodon,  for  which  I  shall  be  happy  to  give,  in  exchange,  the  dupUcates 
of  some  very  fine  Uni6nes,  I  have  just  received  from  America. 

A'nodon  rugosus,  Swahuon's  Zoological  Ilttulrations,  vol.  u.  pi.  96. 
A^nodon  purpur&scens.  Ibid,  vol.  iii.  pi.  160. 
A^nodon  cr6ssus,  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  pi.  167. 
A^nodon  elongktus,  Ibid,  vol.  iii.  pi.  176.    ^ 
Anud6nta  exotica,  Lamarck's  Anim.y  vol.  vi.  p.  87. 
Anod6nta  patag6nica,  Ibid.  p.  88. 
Birmingham,  April.  -  t    u      o      u 

Brookesian  Museum. --' The  zootomical  collection  of  Joshua  Brookes, 
Esq.  F.R.  S.  &c.,  the  celebrated  anatomist,  will  be  sold  by  auction  about 
the  middle  of  May,  unless  previously  purchased  by  private  contract.  Ca- 
talogues are  generally  published^  ^f  such  collections,  to  give  an  idea  or 
their  contents ;  but  so  much  does  that  of  Mr.  Brookes  exceed  all  others 
that  we  remember  in  extent  and  number,  that  even  the  prodromus,  or 
forerunner  of  the  catalogue,  is  a  pamphlet  of  twenty  pa^es.  The  catalogue 
itself  will  be  published  as  speedily  as  possible,  arranged,  hke  the  prodromus, 
according  to  the  circular  ferm. 

A  Collection  of  Shells  and  Minerals,  of  considerable  interest,  thouffh 
hitherto  little  known  to  the  public,  will  soon  be  exposed  for  sale  by  Mr. 
Sowerby,  the  author  of  The  Genera  of  Shelh,  &c.  (p.  56.) 

Lectures  on  the  Universe,  including  a  general  view  of  every  d^jartment 
of  natural  historv,  will  be  delivered  in  &e  course  of  the  summer  by  Mr 
£.  Donovan,  F.  L.  S.  M.W.S.  &c  &c.,  author  of  various  works  on  fishes, 
birds,  &c. 

Private  Lessons  on  Botany  are  eiven  by  Miss  Kent,  the  ^egaot  authoress 
of  Flora  Domistica  and  Sylvan  Sketches,  of  whose  taste  ana  talents  in  her 
department,  an  article  in  a  succeeding  Number  will  bear  ample  testimony. 
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Art.  I.     The  Cuvieriany  or  Naturaly  System  of  Zoology* 
Essay  1.     On  the  dutinctite  Characters  of  Vegetables  and  Animals t 
and  the  leading  Physiolo^al  Characters  which  serve  as  the  Basis 
for  the  Four  Grand  Divisions  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,     By  B. 

X  HE  excellence  of  the  Cuvierian  system  of  zoology,  as  ex« 
plained  in  the  work  entitled  Le  Regne  Animal^  consists  in  its 
being  a  natural  system,  founded  on  the  organisation  and  the 
essential  resemblances  of  living  beings.  It  presents  us  with  a 
chart  of  animal  life,  and  sBows  us  that  all  the  varied  forms  and 
modes  under  which  sentient  creatures  exist,  are  referable  to 
four  distinct  forms,  or  models,  and  these  forms  are  the  found- 
ation of  the  four  grand  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom.  £ach 
of  these  forms,  or  models,  without  changing  its  essential  charac- 
ters, admits  of  different  modifications,  corresponding  with  the 
internal  organisation,  and  thus  a  natural  subdivision  into  classes 
is  established ;  and  on  the  same  principle  is  made  a  farther 
subdivision  of  each  class,  into  orders,  genera,  and  jspecies.  To 
present  Uie  reader  with  a  clear  but  concise  view  of  this  system, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  select  and  state,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
leading  facts  in  animal  physiology  on  which  the  grand  divisions 
are  founded. 

The  ancient  division  of  organised  living  beings  into  animaief 
or  those  which  possess  feeling  and  spontaneous  motion,  and 
inanimaley  or  those  which  do  not  enjoy  either  of  these  faculties, 
is,  according  to  Cuvier,  sufficiently  established ;  for,  though 
many  plants  draw  back  their  leaves  when  touched,  and  always 
direct  them  towards  the  light,  and  their  roots  towards  mois- 
ture, and  thougl^  oscillations  take  place  in  the  parts  of  some 
vegetables,  without  any  apparent  external  cause,  yet  the 
motions  bear  too  slight  a  resemblance  to  those  of  animals 
afibrd  proofs  of  perception  or  volition.     The  spontaneous 
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tions  of  animals  make  essential  modifications  necessary  in  those 
organs,  which  may  be  regarded  as  simpljr  vegetative.     The 
parts  which  perform  the  functions  of  roots  do  not  penetrate 
the  ground,  they  are  therefore  obliged  to  have  a  power  resid- 
ing in  themselves  of  gathering  their  aliments,  and  they  must 
also  carry  within  themselves  the  receptacle  of  these  aliments. 
Hence  arises  the  first  character  of  animals,  —  an   intestinal 
cavity^  whence  the  nourishing  juices  penetrate  the  <'*®''  P^^^' 
either  by  pores   or  by  vessels,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
internal  roots.     The  organisation  of  the  intestinal  cavity,  and 
of  its  appertenances,  must  naturally  vary  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  aliments,  and  the  operations  they  must  undergo, 
before  furnishing  juices  proper  to  be  absorbed ;  whereas  the 
atmosphere  and  the  earth  supply  vegetables  with  juices  already 
prepared  for  absorption.     Tlie  body  of  an  animal,  having  to 
perform  functions  more  varied  and  numerous  than  those  of  a 
plant,  consequently  required  a  much  more  complicated  organ- 
isation;  its  parts,  also,  being  unable  to  preserve  a  fixed  position 
in  regard  to  each  other,  it  was  not  possible  for  the  regular 
motion  of  its  fluids  to  be  affected  by  external  causes.     This 
motion  must  be  independent  of  temperature*  and  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  hence  the  necessity  for  the  second  character  of  animals, 
a  system  ^  of  circulation  :  but  this  is  less  essential  than  the 
digestive  system,  because  it  is  not  found  in  the  most  simple 
animals. 

The  functions  of  animals  require  organic  systems  that  are 
not  necessary  in  vegetables,  —  a  system  of  muscles  for  volun- 
tary motion,  and  a  system  of  nerves  for  sensation.  The  che- 
mical composition  of  the  animal  body  is  also  more  complicated 
than  that  of  a  plant,  and  there  enters  into  it  an  additional 
essential  elementary  substance,  azoie^  which  in  plants  is  only 
accidentally  united  with  the  three  essential  elements  of  their 
organic  structure, — oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon.  The  mus^ 
cmar  and  nervous  systems^  and  the  different  composition  of  ani-- 
mal  bodies^  form  the  third  character. 

The  soil  and  the  atmosphere  present  to  vegetables,  for  th^r 
nutrition,  water,  which  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen ; 
and  atmospheric  air,  which  contains  oxygen,  azote,  and  carbonic 
acid :  the  latter  is  a  combination  of  carbon  and  oxygen.  To 
draw  from  these  aliments  their  proper  nourishment,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  plants  should  retain  the  hydrogen  and  the  carbon, 
and  that  they  should  exhale  the  superfluous  oxygen,  and  ab- 
sorb little  or  none  of  the  azote :  such  is  the  routine  (la  marche) 
of  vegetable  life,  the  essential  function  of  which  is  the  exha- 
lation of  oxygen ;  this  is  performed  by  the  aid  of  light.     The 
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food  of  animals,  eitlier  mediately  *  or  directly,  is  derived  from 
▼egelables,  in  which  hydrogen  and  carbon  are  the  principal 
constttaent  piarts.  To  reduce  them  to  their  proper  composition, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  excess  of  hydrogen,  and  more  particu- 
larly of  carbon,  should  be  diminished,  and  that  the  quantity  of 
azote  should  be  increased ;  this  is  effected,  in  respiration,  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  which  combines  with  the  hydrogen 
and  carbon  of  the  blood,  and  is  exhaled  with  them  in  the  state 
of  water,  or  carbonic  acid.  The  azote,  from  whatever  part  it 
may  enter  the  animal  body,  appears  to  remain  there.  The 
relations  of  vegetables  and  animals  with  the  atmosphere  are, 
therefore,  the  reverse  of  each  other ;  vegetables  extract  and  de- 
compose (defont)  water  and  carbonic  acid,  animals  reproduce 
them.  Respiration  is  the  function  essential  to  the  constitution 
of  the  animal  body ;  it  is  what,  in  some  manner,  animates  it, 
and  we  shall  see,  as  we  proceed,  that  the  animal  functions  are 
more  or  less  completely  exerted,  as  the  animals  enjoy  a  more 
or  less  complete  respiration ;  the  difference  in  this  respect  forms 
the  fourth  character  of  animals. 

The  fimctions  of  the  animal  body  are  divided  into  two 
classes :  1st,  Tife  animal  functions^  or  those  peculiar  to  animals, 
which  are  sensibility  and  voluntary  motion ;  2d,  The  vital  or 
vegetative  functions^  common  to  animals  and  vegetables^  which 
are  nutrition  and  generation.  Sensibility  resides  in  the  ner- 
vous system.  The  most  general  of  the  external  senses*  is  the 
feeling;  it  resides  in  the  membrane  that  covers  the  whole 
body,  called  the  skin.  Many  animals  are  without  ears  Or 
nostrils ;  several  animals  have  no  eyes ;  some  are  reduced  to 
the  single  sense  of  feeling ;  but  this  sense  is  possessed  by  all 
animals.  The  impressions  received  by  the  external  senses,  are 
propagated  by  the  nerves  to  the  central  masses  of  the  nervous 
system,  which,  in  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  consist  of  a 
brain  and  spinal  chord.  In  proportion  as  animals  partake  of 
a  superior  nature,  the  brain  is  larger,  and  sensation  is  more 
concentrated  in  this  organ ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  are  placed 
lower  in  the  scale,  the  medullary  masses  are  dispersed.  la  tba 
most  imperfect  genera  the  nervous  substance  appears  to  be 
entirely  diiiused  in  the  general  substance  of  the  body.  Wlieii 
an  animal  has  received  a  sensation,  and  a  volition  is  excited, 
it  is  by  the  nerves  that  this  volition  is  transmitted  to  the 
muscles.  The  muscles  are  bundles  {faisceaux)  of  fleshy  fibres, 
whose  contractions  produce  all  the  motions  of  the  animal  body. 
The  number  and  direction  of  the  muscles  of  every  animal  are 

*  Caniivoroufl  animals  prey  on  those  which  derive  their  food  froir 
vegetable  kingdom. 
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so  disposed,  as  to  perform  the  motions  which  it  has  to  execute ; 
and  when  these  motions  require  great  strength,  the  muscles 
are  inserted  into  hard  jointed  parts,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  levers.  In  vertebrated  animals  these  parts  are  internal,  and 
are  formed  of  gelatine,  penetrated  by  particles  of  phosphate 
of  lime :  they  are  called  tlie  bones.  In  the  molluscous  and 
crustaceous  animals,  and  in  insects,  these  parts  are  external, 
and  are  composed  of  lime  or  horny  matter  {comee)^  which 
transudes  between  the  skin  and  the  epidermis :  they  are  called 
shells,  crusts,  or  scales.  The  fleshy  fibres  are  inserted  into 
the  hard  parts  by  means  of  other  fibres,  of  a  gelatinous  nature, 
which  appear  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  muscles,  and  form 
what  are  called  tendons. 

The  configuration  of  the  surface  of  the  joints  of  the  bones, 
shells,  or  crusts  of  animals  limits  their  motions,  which  are  still 
farther  restrained  by  ligaments  attached  to  the  sides  of  the 
joints.  According  to  the  diflerent  arrangement  of  the  bony 
and  muscular  apparatus  {appareil)^  and  to  the  form  and  pro- 
portion of  the  members  which  result  fi*om  thence,  the  animals 
are  in  a  condition  to  perform  the  innumerable  motions  which 
take  place  in  walking,  leaping,  flying,  and  swimming. 

The  muscular  fibres  concerned  in  digestion  and  circulation 
are  not  subject  to  the  power  of  volition ;  nevertheless,  they 
are  iurnished  with  nerves,  the  principal  of  which  undergo  sub- 
divisions and  enlargements  {renflemens)^  that  appear,  to  be 
intended  to  withdraw  these  nerves  from  the  power  of  volition. 
It  is  only  when  under  the  influence  of  the  passions,  or  power- 
ful emotions  of  the  mind,  that  the  empire  of  volition  extends 
beyond  these  barriers,  and  it  is  always  to  disorder  the  vege- 
tative functions.  In  a  diseased  state,  likewise,  these  functions 
are  attended  with  sensation.  Most  commonly  the  digestion 
goes  on,  without  being  perceived  by  the  animal. 

The  aliments,  after  being  divided  by  the  teeth  and  jaws,  or 
sucked  in  when  the  animal  feeds  on  liquids,  are  swallowed  by 
the  muscular  motions  of  the  lower  part  of  the  mouth  and 
the  throat,  and  are  deposited  in  the  first  part  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  which  is  commonly  swelled  out  into  one  or  more 
stomachs*  There  the  food  is  penetrated  by  juices  proper  to 
dissolve  it.  As  the  food  advances  along  the  other  parts  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  it  receives  other  juices,  to  complete  its  pre- 
paration. The  internal  surface  of  the  canal  has  pores,  which 
extract  from  the  alimentary  mass  the  part  which  is  suitable 
for  nutrition ;  the  useless  residue  is  ejected  as  excrement.     - 

In  the  lowest  class  of  animals 'the  intestine  is  in  the  form  of 
a  bag,  without  a  vent,  and  the  excrements  are  ejected  by  the 
mouth.     The  number  of  animals  is  more  considerable  in  which 
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the  nourishing  juices,  absorbed  by  the  coat  of  the  intestines^ 
are  immediately  spread  through  the  whole  spongy  mass  of  the 
body  {ia  spongiosum  du  carps) ;  for  this  appears  to  be  the  case 
ui  the  whole  class  of  uisects. 

In  some  of  the  orders  of  ^racbiiides  and  of  worms,  the 
nourishing  juices  circulate  in  a  system  of  closed  vessels,  the 
extreme  ramifications  of  which  distribute  the  molecules  to  the 
parts  that  are  to  be  supported  by  them*  The  vessels  which 
carry  this  nourishing  fluid  to  the  parts  are  called  arteries; 
those  which  bring  it  back  to  the  centre  of  circulation  are 
called  veins.  The  circulation  is  sometimes  simple,  and  some- 
times double,  or  even  triple,  reckoning  that  of  the  abdo* 
minal,  or  biliary,  system.  The  rapidity  of  the  circulation  is 
often  aided  by  the  contraction  of  certain  fleshy  organs  (ap- 
pareils),  which  are  called  hearts,  and  are  placed  at  one  or 
other  of  the  centres  of  circulation,  and  sometimes  at  both. 

In  vertebrated  animals,  with  red  blood,  the  nourishing  fluid 
issuing  from  the  intestines  is  white,  and  is  called  chyle ;  it  is 
carrira  by  particular  vessels,  called  lacteals,  into  the  venous 

Sstem,  where  it  is  mixed  with  the  blood.  Vessels  similar  to 
e  lacteals,  and  forming  with  them  a  system  called  the  lym- 
phatic, bring  back  into  the  venous  blood  the  residue  of  the 
nutriti<xi,  and  the  products  of  cutaneous  absorption. 

In  order  that  the  blood  may  be  rendered  suitable  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  parts,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  receive 
by  respiration  a  certain  modification  firom  the  ambient  element. 

In  animals  which  have  a  system  of  circulation,  a  part  of  the 
vessels  carry  the  blood  into  certain  organs,  where  they  subdi- 
vide it,  and  spread  it  over  a  great  surface,  that  the  action  of 
the  ambient  element  may  be  more  powerful.  When  the  ele- 
ment is  air,  the  surface  of  the  organs  b  cellular  {creuse\  and 
th^  are  called  the  lungs ;  when  the  element  is  water,  the  sur- 
face of  the  organs  is  saliant,  and  they  are  called  gills.  There 
are  always  organs  of  motion,  disposed  in  a  manner  to  convey 
the  ambient  element  either  into,  or  upon,  the  respiratory 
or^ms. 

In  animals  which  have  no  circulation  the  air  is  spread  upon 
all  points  of  the  body,  by  elastic  vessels,  called  tracheae ;  or  the 
water  either  penetrates  the  body  through  vessels,  or  only 
bathes  the  surface  of  the  skin. 

The  blood  which  has  undergone  the  process  of  respiration, 
is  fit  to  repair  the  composition  of  all  the  parts,  and  to  effect 
what  is  properly  called  nutrition.    The  facility  with  which  the 
blood  is  decomposed  in  every  point  of  the  body,  so  as  to  lea'-'  "" 
there  precisely  the  species  of  molecules  which  are  requisit 
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it,  is  truly  marvellous.     It  is  this  which  constitutes  the  whole 
vegetative  life. 

For  the  nutrition  of  solids,  we  perceive  no  other  arrange- 
ment than  a  minute  subdivision  of  the  last  arterial  branches ; 
but  for  the  production  of  liquids,  the  apparatus  is  more  varied 
and  more  complicated.  Sometimes  these  last  extremities  of 
the  vessels  expand  simply  over  large  surfaces,  from  whence  the 
liquid  to  be  produced  exhales ;  sometimes  the  liquid  exudes 
from  the  bottom  of  little  cavities ;  more  frequently  the  arterial 
extremities,  before  changing  into  veins,  give  rise  to  particular 
vessels,  which  carry  (transportent)  this  liquid ;  and  it  is  at  the 
point  of  union  of  the  two  kinds  of  vessels  that  it  appears  to  be 
formed.  Thus  the  minute  blood-vessels  and  these  peculiar 
(propres)  vessels  *,  by  interlacing,  form  bodies  called  conglo- 
merate, or  secretory,  glands. 

In  animals  which  have  no  circulation  the  nourishing  fluid 
bathes  all  the  parts,  each  part  drawing  from  the  fluid  the  mole- 
cules necessary  for  its  support ;  if  it  be  required  that  a  peculiar 
liquid  should  be  formed,  proper  vessels  float  in  the  nourishing 
fluid,  and  extract,  by  their  pores,  the  elements  necessary  for 
the  composition  of  this  liquid. 

Thus  the  blood  constantly  maintains  the  composition  of  all 
the  parts,  and  repairs  the  alterations  which  are  the  continual 
and  necessary  conseauence  of  their  functions.  The  general 
ideas  that  we  are  able  to  form  of  these  operations  are  suffi- 
ciently clear,  although  we  have  not  distinct  notions  of  what 
takes  place  in  detail  in  each  point ;  for  want  of  knowing,  with 
sufiicient  precision,  the  chemical  composition  of  each  part,  we 
cannot  give  an  exact  account  of  the  transmutations  necessary 
for  its  production.  There  are,  also,  other  glands,  which  sepa- 
rate from  the  blood  certain  liquids,  that  are  either  ejected  as 
superfluous  matter,  as  the  urine  from  the  kidneys,  or  are  of 
some  service  to  the  animal,  as  the  ink  of  the  cuttle-fish,  and 
the  purple  of  some  of  the  MoUusca  f,  &c.  The  production  of 
a  germ,  or  generation,  is  an  operation,  or  phenomenon,  far  more 
difiicult  to  conceive  than  the  secretions ;  we  may  regard  it  as 
almost  incomprehensible ;  but  when  once  the  existence  of  the 
germ  is  admitted,  the  difficulty  is  removed.  So  long  as  the 
germ  adheres  to  the  mother,  it  is  nourished,  as  if  it  were  one 
of  her  organs ;  when  once  it  is  detached,  it  has  itself  indivi- 
dual life,  which  is  essentially  similar  to  that  of  the  adult. 

*  To  these  vessels,  which  Cuvier  calls  proper,  or  peculiar,  some  phyiio- 
logbts  have  recentlv  given  the  name  of  capillary  vessels. 

f  The  cuttle-fish,  when  pursued,  ejects  a  black  liquor,  to  darken  the 
wader,  and  hide  itself  from  its  enemies. 
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Thie  gerni,  the  embiro^  the  foetus,  the  little  new-bom  creff- 
ture,  are  never  perfectly  of  the  same  form  as  the  adult,  and 
the  diflerence  is  sometimes  so  great,  that  their  assimilation 
has  obtained  the  name  of  a  metamorphosis.  No  person  could 
foresee,  without  previous  experience  or  information,  that  a 
caterpillar  would  become  a  butterfly. 

All  living  beings  are  metamorphosed  more  or  less  in  the 
course  of  their  growth ;  that  is,  they  lose  certain  parts,  and 
others  are  developed  which  were  before  inconsiderable.  The 
antennas,  the  wings,  and  ail  the  parts  of- the  butterfly  were 
before  enclosed  in  the  skin  of  the  caterpillar ;  this  skin  disap- 
pears, with  the  jaws,  the  feet,  and  other  organs  which  do  not 
remain  with  the  butterfly.  The  feet  of  the  frog  are  enclosed 
in  the  skin  of  the  tadpple,  and  the  tadpole,  to  become  a  frog, 
loses  its  tail,  its  mouth,  and  its  gills.  *  Even  the  infant,  at  its 
birth,  loses  its  placenta,  and  its  surrounding  membranes ;  at  a 
certain  age  it  acquires,  by  degrees,  hair,  teeth,  and  a  beard ; 
the  relative  size  of  the  organs  change,  and  its  body  enlarges 
more  in  proportion  than  the  head. 

The  above  selection  of  the  most  important  facts  in  animal 
physiology,  will  serve  to  indicate  the  influential  characters, 
which  oumt  to  serve  as.  the  bases  for  the  first  divisions  of  a 
zoological  system.  It  is  clear,  says  Cuvier,  that  these  charac- 
ters should  be  taken  from  the  functions  of  sensation  and 
motion ;  for  these  not  only  constitute  the  being  an  animal,  but 
they  establish,  in  some  manner,  the  degree  of  its  animalisation 
{de  son  animaliti).  Observation  confirms  this  inference,  and 
proves  that  the  degree  of  developement  and  of  complication  of 
the  animal  functions,  is  in  concordance  with  that  of  the 
organs  of  the  vegetative  fiinctions.  The  heart,  and  the  organs  of 
circulation,  are  a  species  of  centre  for  the  vegetative  functions, 
as  the  brain  and  trunk  of  the  nervous  system  are  for  the  animal 
junctions;  We  shall  see  that  these  two  systems  diminish  {se 
deader)  or  disappear  tc^ether.  In  animals  of  the  lowest 
class,  where  there  are  no  visible  nerves,  there  are  no  distinct, 
fibres,  and  the  organs  of  digestion  are  simply  excavated  in  the 
homogeneousness  of  the  body.  The  vascular  svstem  disap- 
pears even  before  the  nervous  system  in  insects ;  but,  in  gene- 
ral, the  dispersion  of  the  medullary  masses  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  muscular  parts. 

The  correspondence  of  the  general  forms,  which  result 
firom  the  arrangement  of  the  motive  organs,  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  nervous  masses,  and  the  energy  of  the  circulating 
system,  ought  therefore  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  first  divi- 
sions {ccupures)  to  be  made  in  the  animal  kingdom.     We 
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shall  afterwards  examine  what  characters  ought  immediately 
to  succeed  them,  and  form  the  first  subdivisions. 

In  considering  the  animal  kingdom  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples that  have  been  stated,  and  setting  aside  the  prgudlces 
established  by  the  divisions  formerly  received,  if  we  regard 
only  the  organisation  and  the  nature  of  animals,  without 
reference  to  their  size,  their  utility,  or  the  more  or  less  perfect 
knowledge  we  have  of  them,  or  any  other  incidental  circum«> 
stances,  we  shall  find  that  there  are  four  principal  forms,  four 
general  plans,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  accord- 
ing to  which  all  animals  appear  to  have  been  modelled ;  and  all 
the  ulterior  divisions,  by  whatever  names  they  may  have  been 
decorated  by  naturalists,  are  only  slight  modifications,  founded 
on  the  developement  or  addition  of  some  parts,  which  do  not 
change,  in  any  respect,  the  essential  parts  of  the  plan. 

In  the  first  of  these  forms,  which  is  that  of  man  and  the 
animals  that  resemble  him  the  most,  the  brain  and  the  prin- 
cipal trunk  of  the  nervous  system  are  enclosed  in  a  bony  enve^ 
lope,  which  forms  the  skull  and  the  vertebrae;  to  the  sides  of 
this  vertebral  column  are  attached  the  ribs  and  the  bones  of 
the  members,  that  form  the  framework  {charpente)  of  the 
body.  The  muscles  generally  cover  the  bones,  which  they 
move,  and  the  viscera  *  {les  visceres)  are  enclosed  in  the  head 
and  the  trunk  of  the  body. 

Animals  of  this  form  we  call  Vertebrated  Animals  {Ant*- 
mctlia  vertehrdta).  They  have  all  red  blood,  a  muscular  hearty 
and  a  mouth,  with  two  horizontal  jaws ;  distinct  organs  of 
sight,  of  hearing,  of  taste,  and  smeU,  are  placed  in  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  face.  Vertebrated  animals  have  never  more  than 
four  limbs  {membres%  the  sexes  are  always  separated,  they 
have  all  nearly  the  same  distribution  of  the  medullary  masses^ 
and  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  nervous  system. 

In  examining  closely  all  the  parts  of  this  great  division, 
we  shall  find  some  analogy  even  in  species  the  most  remote 
fi-om  each  other,  and  we  can  trace  the  gradations  of  the  same 
plan,  in  a  descending  series,  firom  man  to  the  lowest  genus  of 
fishes. 

In  the  second  form  there  is  no  skeleton;  the  muscles  are 
only  attached  to  the  skin,  which  forms  a  soft  envelope  that  >is 
contractile  in  every  direction.  In  many  species  the  .skin  pro- 
duces stony  coverings  called  shells,  the  position  and  extent  of 
which  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  mucous  body;.  The 
viscera  and  the  nervous  system  are  included  in  die  general 

*  Viscera,  in  common  language,  is  applied  generally  to  the  intestines ;  in 
a  scientific  acceptation,  viscus  nngular,  viscera  plural,  may  denote  any 
internal  organ  or  organs. 
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eavelope.  The  nervous  system  is  composed  of  many  distinct 
jnasses,  united  by  nervous  threads,  the  principal  of  these  are 
placed  near  the  cesc^hagus,  and  have  received  the  name  of 
the  brain.  In  animals  of  this  division  we  can  only  distinguish 
the  organs  of  two  senses,  which  are  those  of  taste  and  sight* 
One  single  family  only  exhibits  organs  of  hearing.  The  sys- 
tem of  circulation  is,  however,  complete,  and  there  are  parti- 
cular organs  for  respiration.  The  organs  of  digestion  and 
secretion  are  nearly  as  complicated  as  those  of  vertebrated 
animals. 

The  animals  of  this  second  form  are  called  Molluscous 
Animals  (Animdlia  moUisca).  Although  the  plan  of  their 
organisation,  with  respect  to  the  external  configuration  of  the 
parts,  may  not  be  so  uniform  as  that  of  vertebrated  animals, 
there  is  always  a  resemblance  between  these  parts,  at  least  of 
the  same  degree,  in  the  structure  and  in  the  functions.  The 
cuttle-fish,  and  animals  with  univalve  or  bivalve  shells,  belong 
to  this  division. 

The  third  form  is  that  which  is  observed  in  insects,  worms, 
&c.  In  animals  of  this  division  the  nervous  system  consists  of 
two  long  chords,  ranging  along  the  beliy»  and  swelling  out  at 
intervals  into  ganglions  or  knots.  The  first  of  these  knot8» 
placed  near  the  Ges6phagus,  is  called  the  brain ;  it  is  but  little 
larger  than  the  rest.  The  envelope  of  the  trunk  is  divided 
by  transverse  folds  into  a  certain  number  of  rings,  the  cover* 
ings  of  which  are  sometimes  hard,  and  sometimes  soft,  but 
the  muscles  are  always  attached  to  them  beneath.  The  trunk 
has  often  articulated  members,  or  legs,  on  each  side,  but  is 
fi^uently  wi.thout  them.  The  animals  of  this  form  we  call 
Articulated  Animals  {Animalia  artictdcUa). 

In  the  animals  of  this  division  we  first  observe  the  pas- 
sage from  circulation  in  a  vascular  system  to  nutrition  by 
imbibition,  and  a  corresponding  passage  fi'om  respiration  in 
circumscribed  organs  to  that  in  air-vessels  called  trachesB, 
which  are  spread  over  the  whole  body.  Ilie  organs  of  taste 
and  sight  are  the  most  distinct  in  the- animals  belonging  to  this 
division ;  one  single  family,  only,  exhibits  organs  of  hearing. 
The  jaws  are  always  lateral. 

The  fourth  form,  which  comprises  all  the  animals  known 
under  the  name  of  zoophytes,  may  be  called  Radiated  Ani-* 
MALS  {Animdlia  radidta). 

In  all  the  preceding  divisions  the  organs  of  sense  and  mo* 
tion  are  placed  symmetrically,  on  the  two  sides  of  an  axis; 
in  the  animals  of  this  fourth  division  they  are  placed  cinou* 
larly|.  round  a  ceutre.  Many  radiated  animab  approach:  in 
subsfthce  to  the  homogeneity  of  plants,  tltey  exluUR  no  di»* 
tinct  nervous  system,  nor  organs  of  the  particular  senses ;  in 
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iome  of  them  we  scarcely  peroei?e  any  traoes  of  circuklion ; 
their  organs  of  respiration  are  abnost  always  on  the  surfiioe 
of  the  body ;  in  the  greater  namber  the  whole  intestine  con* 
sists  of  a  bag  without  a  vent ;  and  in  the  lowest  families  the 
bodies  are  a  kind  of  homc^neous  palp,  possessing  a  certain 
d^ree  of  mobility  and  sensation.  The  next  essay  will  oonlain 
the  principal  parts  of  Cuvier's  chapter  on  the  intellectual  ftuie- 
tions  of  animals,  and  some  &r ther  observations  on  organisation, 
before  we  give  his  more  complete  description  of  the  characters 
of  vertebrated  animals,  and  their  subdivision  into  four  classes. 
{TohecfmJtxmed.) 


Art.  n.     The  TetU  by  xnhu^  a  real  Mermaid  may  he  discovered* 

By  CONCHILLA. 

Sir, 
I  VENTURE  to  address  you  upon  a  subject  which  has 
at  various  times  interested  the  ingenious^  and  not  a  little 
puzzled  philosophers  themselves;  I  mean  the  tests  by  which 
a  real  mermaid  may  be  discovered;  if,  indeed,  there  is 
such  an  animal. at  all.  I  am  led  into  these  reflections  by 
having  lately  visited  one  of  the  principal  cities  in  Holland,  in 
the  museum  of  which  I  was  shown  one  of  these  wonderful  a*ea- 
tures ;  of  this,  from  memory,  I  have  made  a  slight  sketch. 
(Jig.  47.)  It  was  in  a  glass  case,  and  about  3  ft.  in  length. 
The  &ce,  head,  and 
breast  were  like  those  of  a 
monkey  of  the  orang-ou- 
tang kind ;  but  it  had  no 
arms,  and,  from  the  mid- 
dle downwards,  it  resem- . 
bled  a  fish.  I  asked  some  ] 
questions  concerning  it,  ^ 
and  was  informed  that^ 
its  inward  conformation^ 
down  to  the  middle  re^: 
sembled  that  of  a  human 
being;  that,  like  an  honest 
creature,  it  had  its  heart 
in  the  right  place;  that 
its  lunffs  were  excellent ;  and  that  it  was  not  deficient  in  brains ! 
I  asked  fi*om  whence  it  came,  and  was  told  from  Japan ;  and 
I  could  not  help  replving,  after  I  had  spent  some  time  in  its 
examination,  that,  if  it  had  been  presented  as  an  artificial 
instead  of  a  natural  curiosity,  it  would  have  been  woffty  of 
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admiration,  bat  that,  as  it  was,  I  conceived  it  to  be  an  un- 
worthy imposition.  My  reasons  are  deduced  from  the  follow- 
ing considerations :  —  And  tcX  speak,  first,  as  to  what  concerns 
the  perfection  of  its  lungs ;  fishes,  with  the  small  exception 
affi>nledl)y  the  cetaceous  class,  being,  according  to  thei  best 
authorities,  devoid  of  hearing,  are  also  denied  a  voice ;  for,  in 
creatures  who  could  not  converse  with  each  other,  this  would 
indeed  have  been  an  incongruous  superfluitv.  How,  then, 
came  this  singular  inhabitant  of  the  great  deep  to  be  thus 
wonderfully  endowed  with  organs  of  which  it  could  never 
make  any  use?  If,  too,  as  it  appears  from  its  beine  go  rarely 
seen,  its  place  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  how  could  a  crea- 
toie,  with  a  ooofiiniiation  of  the  longs  resembling  our  own, 
live  and  breathe  there,  when  there  b  nothing  better  authenti- 
cated, than  that  the  most  expert  and  practiseddivers  are  unable 
to  stay  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  more  than  half  an  hour?  But 
supposing  it,  for  argument's  sake,  belonging  to  the  class  of 
fishes  to  which  I  have  adverted,  it  is  a  well  -attested  fact,  that 
they  are  not  able  to  remain  under  the  water  for  more  than  two 
or  three  minutes  tt^ther,  before  they  rise  to  its  surface,  in 
order  to  take  in  a  new  inspiration ;  and  is  it  possible  that  this 
animal  should  be  so  rarely  seen,  if  this  were  the  case  ?  Fur- 
ther, every  inhabitant  of  the  waters  carries  on  its  motions 
through  them  by  means  of  its  fins,  as  birds  do  theirs  through 
the  air  by  their  wings ;  and,  to  be  entirely  equipped,  two  pair 
of  fins  and  three  single  ones  appear  necessary  to  the  former, 
though  one  pair  of  wings  is  sufficient  for  all  the  wants  of  the 
latter.  Of  these  the  pectoral  fins,  which  are  placed  near  the 
gills,  act  like  oars,  and  serve  to  impel  the  animal  forward ; 
Uiey  likewise  keep  the  head  firom  descending  too  much  into 
the  water,  or  from  being  too  much  above  it  The  ventral 
fins  are  nearer  the  tail,  and  seem  chieflv  useful  in  balancing 
the  fish  in  the  water ;  and  of  the  single  fins  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  dorsal  fin  and  the  anal  one^  which  are  on  the 
ridffe  of  the  back,  serve,  in  some  decree,  all  these  purposes, 
while  the  taO  answers  to  all  intents  the  purpose  of  a  rudder. 
This,  as  I  said  before,  is  the  perfect  complement  of  a  fish  in 
the  way  of  fins ;  nevertheless,  there  are  many  not,  in  this 
way,  so  perfectly  endowed,  because  some  peculiarity  in  their 
conformation,  would  render  so  great  a  number  of  fins  super- 
fluous, if  not,  indeed,  retarding  to  them.  For  instance,  the 
form  of  the  Mins^na,  or  eel,  being  so  entirely  equal,  requires 
little  balance  either  oneway  or  the  other,  it  is,  therefore,  entirely 
destitute  of  ventral  fins ;  and  the  Oymn6tus  {gymnos^  naked, 
noiosj  back),  or  Carapoj  having  the  back  broad  and  flat,  would 
rath^b®  rendered  unsteady  if  it  were  in  possession  of  a  dorsal 
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fin.  Some  fishes,  afaoy  have  no  tnl  fin.  Bat  what  shall  we  say 
to  a  fish  of  above  three  feet  in  length,  whkh  has  no  fin  but 
that ;  which  has,  as  one  may  say,  a  broad  chest  and  a  heavy 
head,  without  any  one  contrivance  to  keep  it  fi-om  being,  at 
all  times,  lower  than  any  other  part  of  its  body  ?  It  might, 
indeed,  be  inferred,  that  so  extraordinary  a  creature  would 
live  in  an  extraordinary  manner;  and  certainly  no  manner 
could  be  more  extraordinary,  than  that  of  living  with  its  head 
downwards,  and  its  tail  in  the  opposite  extreme  !  But  this 
must  be  impossible  under  these  points  of  view ;  and,  I  am  apt 
to  bdieve,  that  if  all  mermaids  were  tried  by  one  ot  other,  or 
all,  of  these  tests,  they  would  be  found  equally  ima^nary* 
Yes,  Sir,  I  cannot  help  thinkii^  that  in  such  cases  we  are  .not 
less  deceived  than  our  ancestors  were,  though  it  may  be  less 
agreeably ;  for  their  mermaids  sang,  and  combed  their  sonny 
locks,  and  were,  besides,  extremely  personable  monsters, 
while  ours  are  not  only  vibogsAev  mute,  but  as  ugly  as  can 
be  well  conceived.  If,  then,  Mr.  Editor,  we  must  be  in  error, 
pray  give  us  your  potent  assistance  to  fidl  back  into  our  eariier 
and  more  poetical  absurdities;  but  if  to  come  at  the  truth  is  a 
more  desirable  thing  still,  and  if  you  find  that  my  communica- 
tion tends  at  all  to  that  end,  I  shall  be  hi^py  to  see  among 
your  other  contributions  thb  of  Conchilla. 


Art.  III.     Anecdotes  of  a  tamed  Panther.    By  Mrs.  Bowdich. 

Sir, 
On  perusing  the  First  Number  of  the  Magazine  of  Natural 
History,  I  find  that  you  admit  zoological  anecdotes.  I  am, 
therefore,  induced  to  send  you  some  account  of  a  panther 
whicli  was  in  my  possession  for  several  months.  He  and 
another  were  found  when  very  young  in  the  forest,  apparently 
deserted  by  their  mother.  They  were  taken  to  the  king  of 
Ashantee,  in  whose  palace  they  lived  several  weeks,  when  my 
hero,  being  much  larger  than  his  companion,  suffocated  higi 
in  a  fit  of  rompinff,  and  was  then  sent  to  Mr.  Hutchison,  the 
resident  lefl  by  A&.  Bowdich  at  Coomassie.  This  gentleman^ 
observing  that  the  animal  was  very  docile,  took  pains  to  tame 
him,  and  in  a  great  measure  succeeded.  When  he  was  about 
a  year  old,  Mr.  Hutchison  returned  to  Cape  Coast,  and  had 
him  led  through  the  country  by  a  chain,  occasionally  letting 
him  loose  when  eating  was  going  forward,  when  he  would  sit 
by  his  master's  side,  and  receive  his  share  with  comparative 
gentleness.     Once  or  twice  he  purloined  a  fowl,  but  easily 
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gave  it  up  to  Mr.  Hutchison,  on  being  allowed  a  portion  of 
something  else.  The  day  of  his  arrival  he  was  placed  in  a 
small  court,  leading  to  the  private  rooms  of  the  governor,  and 
after  dinner  ,was  led  by  a  thin  cord  into  the  room,  where  he 
received  our  salutations  with  some  degree  of  roughness,  but 
with  perfect  good-humour.  On  the  least  encouragement  he 
laid  his  paws  upon  our  shoulders,  rubbed  his  head  upon  us, 
and  his  teeth  and  claws  having  been  filed,  there  was  no  danger 
of  tearing  our  clothes.  He  was  kept  in  the  above  court  for  a 
week  or  two,  and  evinced  no  ferocity,  except  when  one  of  the 
servants  tried  to  pull  his  food  from  him ;  he  then  caught  the 
offender  by  the  leg,  and  tore  out  a  piece  of  flesh,  but  he  never 
s«emed  to  owe  him  any  ill-will  aflerwards.  He  one  morning 
broke  his  cord,  and,  the  cry  being  given,  the  castle  gates  were 
shut,  and  a  chase  commenced.  Afler  leading  his  pursuers  two 
or  three  times  round  the  ramparts,  and  knocking  over  a  few 
children  by  bouncing  against  them,  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
caught,  and  led  quietly  back  to  his  quarters,  under  one  of  the 
guns  of.  the  fortress. 

By  degrees  the  fear  of  him  subsided,  and  orders  having 
been  given  to  the  sentinels  to  prevent  his  escape  through  the 
gates,  he  was  left  at  liberty  to  go  where  he.  pleased,  and  a  boy 
was  appointed  to  prevent  him  from  intruding  into  the  apartr 
menbs  of  the  officers.  His  keeper,  however,  generally  passed 
his  watch  in  sleeping;  and  Saif,  as  the  panther  was  called, 
after  the  royal  giver,  roamed  at  large.  On  one  occasion  he 
found  his  servant  sitting  on  the  step  of  the  door,  upright,  but 
&st  asleep,  when  he  lined  his  paw,  gave  him  a  blow  on>tfie 
side  of  the  head  which  laid  him  flat,  and  then  stood  wigging 
his  tail,  as  if  enjoying  the  mischief  he  had  committed.  He 
became  exceedingly  attached  to  the  governor,  and  fi>Uowed 
him.every-where  like  a  dog.  His  favourite  station  was  at  a 
window  of  the  sitting-room,  which  overlooked  the  whole  town; 
there,  standing  on  his  hind  legs,  his  fore  paws  resting  on  the 
ledge  of  the  window,  and  his  chin  laid  between  them,  he  ap- 
peared to  amuse  himself  with  what  was  passing  beneath.  The 
children  also  stood  with  him  at  the  window;  and  one  day^ 
finding  his  presence  an  incumbrance,  and  that  they  could  oot 
get  their  chairs  close,  they  nsed  their  united  ^Eorts  to  pull 
him  down  by  the  tail.  He  one  morning  missed  the  goyemor, 
who  was  settling  a  dispute  in'  the  hall,  and  who,  being  sur- 
rounded by  black  people^  was  hidden  from  the  view  of  his 
favourite.  Sajf  wandered  with  a  dejected  look  to  various  parts 
of  the  fortress  in  search  of  him ;  and,  while  absent  on  this 
errand,  the  audience  ceased,  the  governor  returned  to  his  pri* 
vate  rooms,  and  seated  himself  at  a  table  to  write.    Presentl 
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he  heard  a  heavy  step  coming  up  the  stairs,  and,  raising  his 
eyes  to  the  open  door,  he  beheld  Sajf.     At  that  moment  he 

Save  himself  up  for  lost,  for  Sai*  immediately  sprang  from  the 
oor  on  to  his  neck.  Instead,  however,  ot  devouring  him, 
he  laid  his  head  close  to  the  governor\s,  rubbed  his  cheek 
upon  his  shoulder,  wagged  his  tail,  and  tried  to  evince  his 
happiness.  Occasionally,  however,  the  panther  caused  a  little 
alarm  to  the  other  inmates  of  the  castle,  and  the  poor  woman 
who  swept  the  floors,  or,  to  speak  technically,  the  pra-pra 
woman,  was  made  ill  by  her  fright.  She  was  one  day  sweep- 
ing the  boards  of  the  great  hall  with  a  short  broom,  and  in  an 
attitude  nearly  approaching  to  all-fours,  and  Sai,  who  was 
hidden  under  one  of  the  sofas,  suddenly  leaped  uppn  her 
back,  where  he  stood  in  triumph.  She  screamed  so  violently 
as  to  summon  the  other  servants,  but  they,  seeing  the  panther, 
as  they  thought,  in  the  act  of  swallowing  her,  one  and  all 
scampered  on  as  quickly  as  possible ;  nor  was  she  released 
till  the  governor,  who  heard  the  noise,  came  to  her  assistance. 
Strangers  were  naturally  uncomfortable  when  they  saw  so 
powerful  a  beast  at  perfect  liberty,  aind  many  were  the  ridicu* 
lous  scenes  which  took  place,  they  not  liking  to  own  their 
alarm,  yet  perfectly  unable  to  retain  their  composure  in  his 
presence. 

This  interesting  animal  was  well  fed  twice^  every  day,  but 
never  given  any  thin^  with  life  in  it  He  stood  about  2  ft. 
high,  and  was  of  a  £irk  yellow  colour,  thickly  spotted  with 
black  rosettes,  and  from  the  good  feeding  and  the  care  taken 
to  clean  him,  his  skin-  shone  like  silk.  The  expression  of  hb 
countenance  was  very  animated  and  good-tempered,  and  he 
was  particularly  gentle  to  children ;  he  would  lie  down  on 
the  mats  by  their  side  when  they  slept,  and  even  the  infant 
shared  his  caresses^  and  remained  unhurt.  During  the  period 
of  his  residence  at  Cape  Coast,  I  was  much  occupied  by 
making  arrangements  for  my  departure  from  Africa,  but  gene- 
rally visited  my  future  companion  every  day,  and  we  in  con- 
sequence became  great  friends  before  we  sailed.  He  was 
conveyed  on  board  the  vessel  in  a  large  wooden  cage,  thickly 
barred  in  the  front  with  iron.  Even  this  confinement  was  not 
deemed  a  sufficient  protection  by  the  canoe  men  *,  who  were 
so  alarmed  at  taking  him  from  the  shore  to  the  vessel,  that,  in 
their  confusion,  they  dropped  cage  and  all  into  the  sea.  For 
a  few  minutes  I  gave  up  my  poor  panther  as  lost,  but  some 

*  The  panther  m  these  countries  is  a  sacred,  or  Fetish»  animal';  and  not 
only  a  heavy  fine  is  extorted  from  those  who  kill  one,  but  the  Fetish  is  sup- 
posed to  revenge  his  death  by  cursing  the  offender. 
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sailors  jumped  into  a  boat  belonging  to  the  vessel,  and  dragged 
him  out  in  safety.  The  beast  himself  seemed  completely  sub- 
dned  by  his  ducking,  and  as  no  one  dared  to  open  his  cage  to 
dry  it,  he  rolled  himself  up  in  one  comer,  nor  roused  himself 
till  after  an  interval  of  some  davs,  when  he  recc^ised  my 
voice.  When  I  first  spoke,  he  raised  his  head,  held  it  on  one 
side,  then  on  the  other,  to  listen ;  and  when  I  came  fully  into 
his  view,  he  jumped  on  his  legs,  and  appeared  frantic;  be 
rolled  himself  over  and  over,  he  howled,  he  opened  his  enor- 
mous jaws  and  cried,  and  seemed  as  if  he  would  have  torn  his 
cage  to  pieces.  However,  as  his  violence  subsided,  he  con* 
tented  himself  with  thrusting  his  paws  and  nose  through  the 
bars  of  the  cage,  to  receive  my  caresses;  I  suspect  that  he 
had  sufiered  from  sea  sickness,  as  he  had  apparently  loathed 
all  SkxI  ;  but,  after  this  period,  he  eat  every  thing  that  was 
given  to  him. 

The  greatest  treat  I  could  bestow  upon  my  favourite  was 
lavender  water.  Mr.  Hutchison  had  told  me  that,  on  the  way 
from  Ashantee,  he  drew  a  scented  handkerchief  from  his 
pocket,  which  was  immediately  seized  on  by  the  panther,  who 
reduced  it  to  atoms;  nor  could  he  venture  to  open  a  bottle  of 
perfume  when  the  animal  was  near,  he  was  so  eager  to  enjoy 
it.  I  indulged  him  twice  a  week  by  making  a  cup  of  stiff 
paper,  pouring  a  litde  lavender  water  into  it,  and  giving  it  to 
him  through  tne  bars  of  his  ca^ :  he  would  drag  it  to  him 
with  great  eagerness,  roll  himself  over  it,  nor  rest  till  the  smell 
had  evaporated.  By  this  I  taught  him  to  put  out  his  paws 
without  showing  his  nails,  always  refusing  the  lavender  water 
dll  he  had  drawn  them  back  again ;  and  in  a  short  time,  he 
never,  on  any  occasion,  protruded  his  claws  when  offering  me 
his  paw. 

We  lay  eight  weeks  in  the  river  Gaboon,  where  he  had 
plenty  of  excellent  fixxl,  but  was  never  suffered  to  leave  his 
cage,  on  account  of  the  deck  beinff  always  filled  with  black 
strangers,  to  whom  he  had  a  very  dedded  aversion,  although 
he  was  perfectly  reconciled  to  white  people.  His  indignation^ 
however,  was  constantly  excited  by  the  pigs,  when  they  were 
suffered  to  run  past  his  cage ;  and  the  sight  of  one  of  the 
monkeys  put  him  in  a  complete  ftiry.  While  at  anchor  in  the 
befiM'e-mentioned  river,  an  orang-outang  (Simia  S6tyrus)  was 
brought  for  sale,  and  lived  three  days  on  board ;  and  I  shaU 
never  forget  the  uncontrollable  rage  of  the  one,  or  the  agony  of 
the  other,  at  this  meeting.  The  oran^  was  about  3  ft.  high, 
and  very  powerfiil  in  proportion  to  his  size;  so  that  wheii 
he  fled  with  extraordinary  rapidity  fi^m  the  panther  to  the 
liirther  end  of  the  deck,  neither  men  nor  things  remained 
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upright  whtti  they  opposed  his  progress :  there  he  took  refiige 
in  a  sail,  and  although  generally  obedient  to  the  voice  of  his 
master,  force  was  necessary  to  make  him  quit  the  shelter  of  its 
folds.  As  to  the  panther,  his  back  rose  m  an  arch,  his  tail 
was  elevated  and  perfectly  stifiP,  his  eyes  flashed,,  and,  as  he 
howled,  he  showed  his  hu^  teeth;  then,  as  if  forgetting  the 
bars  before  him,  he  triea  to  spring  on  the  orange  to  tear 
him  to  atoms.  It  was  long  before  he  recovered  his  tran* 
ouillity ;  day  and  night  he  appeared  to  be  on  the  listen;  and 
tne  approach  of  a  krge  monkey  we  bad  on  board,  or  the 
intrusion  of  a  black  man,  brought  a  return  of  his  agitation. 

We  at  length  sailed  for  England,  with  an  ample  supply  of 
provisions ;  but^  unhappily,  we  were  boarded  by  pirates  during 
the  voyage,  and  nearly  reduced  to  starvation.  My  panther 
must  have  perished  had  it  not  been  for  a  collection  of  more 
than  three  hundred  parrots  with  which  we  sailed  from  the 
river,  and  which  died  very  £Eist  while  we  were  in  the  north-west 
trades^  Sal's  allowance  was  one  per  diem,  but  this  was  so 
scanty  a  pittance  that  he  became  ravenous,  and  bad  not 
patience  to  pick  all  the  feathers  off  before  he  commenced  his 
meal.  The  consequence  was  that  he  became  very  ill,  and  re- 
fused even  this  small  quantity  of  food-  Those  around  tried 
to  persuade  me  that  he  suffered  &om  the  colder  climate;  but 
his  dry  nose  and  paws  convinced  me  that  be  was  feverish,  and 
I  had  him  taken  out  of  his  cage ;  when,-  instead  of  jumping 
about  and  enjoying  his  liberty,  he  lay  down,  and  rested  bis 
head  upon  my  feet.  I  then  made  him  three  pills,  each  con- 
taining two  grains  of  calomeL  The  boy  who  had  the  charge 
of  him,  and  who  was  much  attadied  to  him,  held  his  jaws 
open^  and  I  pushed  the  medicine  down  his  throat  Early  the 
next  morning  I  went  to  visit  my  patient,  and  found  his  guard 
sleeping  in  the  cage  with. him;  and  having  administered  a  fur- 
ther dosb  to  the  invalid,  I  had  the  satisucUon  of  seeing  him 
perfectly  cured  by  the  evening.  On  the  arrival  of  the  vessel 
in  the  London  Docks,  Sai  was  taken  ashore,  and  presented  to 
the  Duchess  of  York,  who  placed  him  in  Exeter  Change,  .to 
be  taken  care  of,  till  she  herself  went  to  Oatlands.  He  re- 
mained there  for  some  wedu,  and  was  suffered  to  roam  about 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  without  any  restraint  On  the 
morning  previous  to  the  Duchess's  departure  from  town,  she 
went  to  visit  her  new  pet,  played  with  him,  and  admired  his 
healthy  appearance  and  gentle  deportment  In  the  evening, 
when  Her  Royal  Highnesses  coachman  went  to  take  him  away, 
he  was  dead,  in  consequence  of  an  inflammation  on  his  lungs. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

S.  BownicH. 
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Art.  IV.     Some  Account  of  a  particular   Variety  of  Bull  (B6* 
Taitrus),  nom  exh^Mng  in  London.     By  Mrs.  Harvey. 

Sir, 
Agreeably  to  your  request,  Mr.  Harvey  has  taken  a  por- 
trait of  this  animal ;  and,  as  he  has  made  the  drawing  on  the 
wood  himself)  the  engraving  will  be  a  very  perfect  resem- 
blance, (^-id.)  I  have  on  my  part  drawn  up  the  following 
particulars  from  what  my  husband  told  me,  and  I  shall  be 
happy  if  they  prove  of  any  interest  to  you  or  your  readers. 


.^t^^j 


This  animal  belongs  to  a  Frenchwoman,  who  says  he  was 
brought  from  Africa  to  Bourdeaux  when  a  calf;  and,  after 
having  been  shown  in  different  parts  of  the  Continent,  was 
taken  to  London,  and  exhibited  at  the  Grand  Bazaar  in  King 
Street,  Portman  Square,  last  autumn.  He  is  at  present  five 
years  old,  4<  ft  high  at  the  shoulder,  and  7  ft*  in  length,  from 
the  boms  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail.  The  length  of  his  face 
is  1  fL  8  in.,  and  the  girth  round  the  collar  7  ft  6  in.  His  hair 
Is  short  and  silkvy  and  the  colour  a  cream  or  yellowish  white, 
except  two  blacK  tufts  which  appear  on  each  foot  On  the 
back  of  the  neck  there  is  a  hump  or  swelling,  which  seems 
confined  to  this  variety.  The  general  aspect  of  the  animal  is 
mild  and  docile;  but,  when  irritated,  his  expression  is  very 
remarkable,  exhibiting  itself  principally  in  the  eye.  This,  in 
its  ordinary  state  {Jig.  49.),  is  very  peculiar,  rising  more  than 
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one  half  above  the  orbit,  and  bearing  a  resem- 
blance to  a  cup  and  ball,  thus  enabling  the  ani- 
mal to  see  on  all  sides  with  equal  ease.     The  ^9 
iris  is  naturally  of  a  pale  blue  colour;  but,  when 

the  animal  is  irritated, 
it  varies  from  a  very 
pale  blue  or  lilac,  to 
a  deep  crimson.  Its 
form  is  also  very  re-  — 

markable,  being  a  small  oval, 
rather  a  parallelogram,  with  the 
ends  cut  off,  and  lying  tranversely 
across  the  ball.  (^-50.)  The 
black  tufts  mentioned  above  are  the 
lateral  hoofs  (y%.  51.),  which  the  animal  sheds  annually,  and 
which  grow  to  the  length  of  five  or  six  inches  (a).  They 
are  not  shed  together,  or  at  -^ . 

stated  periods;  for  those  of  ^^^J^  f^^}^ 

the  fore  feet  {ah\  in  this      /sKSl^S^^^       Jp^lk 

example,  are  at  present  of     4j^ a^^^^  h 

different  ages,    and,   conse- 
quently, of  different  lengths,  the  difference  between  them  being 
exactly  that  represented  in  the  sketch. 

On  the  hump,  or  collar,  the  hair  grows  much  longer  than  on 
the  other  parts  of  the  body,  forming  a  sort  of  curled  mane^ 
resembling,  I  should  imagine,  that  of  the  bison.  It  is  perfectly 
white,  growing  to  the  length  of  1  ft.  6  in.,  and  adding  greatly 
to  the  height  of  the  rising  part  behind  the  horns.  At  present 
the  hair  is  only  beginning  to  grow,  but  it  will  be  in  full  beauty 
at  the  approach  of  the  winter  months,  and  will  fall  off  gra- 
dually again  in  the  early  part  of  the  succeeding  spring. 

The  keeper 
pointed  out  to 
Mr.  Harvey,  as 
a  remarkable 
peculiarity,  that 

the  dewlap  (^.  i 

52.),  in  passing  ^®  ^ 

between  the  fore  legs  (a),  and  under  the  body  (i),  seemed  to 
diride  itself  into  three  parts,  which  they  called  the  three 
stomachs  (1,  2,  3),  from  their  being  very  much  acted  on  in  the 
progress  of  digestion.  I  remam,  Sir,  &c. 

M.  Harvey. 
Portland  Terrace^  Regenfs  Park, 
May  J  1 
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Art.  V.  NoUs  on  the  Bird  of  Washington  {F6lco  Washingioni" 
ana),  or  Great  American  Sea  Eagle.  (^.53.)  By  John  Jamss 
Audubon,  Esq.  F.L.S.  F.R.S.E.  &c. 

It  was  on  a  winter's  evening,  in  the  month  of  February^ 
1814,  that,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  this  rare 
and  noble  bird,  and 
never  shall  I  for- 
get the  delight  it 
Sveme.  Not  even 
erschell  when  he 
discovered  the  &- 
mous  planet  which 
bears  his  name 
could  have  experi- 
enced more  happy 
fe^Dngs.  To  have 
something  new  to 
relate,  to  become 
yourself  a  contri- 
butor to  science, 
must  excite  the 
proudest  emotions 
of  the  human  hear.t 

We  were  on  a 
trading  voyage,  as- 
cending the  Upper 
Mississippi,  —  the 
keen  winter  blasts 
whistled  over  our 
heads,  and  the  cold 
irom  which  I  suf- 
fered had,  in  a  great 
d^ree,  extinguish- 
ed the  deep  interest  which,  at  other  seasons,  this  river  has 
been  wont  to  awake  in  me.  I  lay  stretched  beside  our 
patroon ;  the  safety  of  the  cargo  was  forgotten,  and  the  only 
thing  that  called  forth  my  attention  was  the  multitude  of 
ducks,  of  different  species,  accompanied  by  vast  flocks  of 
swans,  which  fi'om  time  to  time  would  pass  us.  My  patroon, 
a  Canadian,  had  been  engaged  many  years  in  the  fur  trade; 
be  was  a  man  of  much  intelligence,  who,  perceiving  that  these 
birds  had  engaged  my  curiosity,  seemed  only  anxious  to  find 
some  new  object  to  divert  me.  The  sea  eagle  flew  over  us. 
^  How  fortunate  I''  he  exclaimed :  **  this  is  what  I  could  have 
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wished.  Look,  Sir  !  the  great  eagle,  and  the  only  one  I  have 
seen  since  I  left  the  lakes."  I  was  instantly  on  my  fiset^ 
and,  having  observed  it  attentively,  concluded,  as  I  lost  it  in 
the  distance,  that  it  was  a  species  quite  new  to  me.  My 
patroon  assured  me  that  such  birds  were  indeed  rare;  that 
they  sometimes  followed  the  hunters,  to  feed  on  the  entrails  of 
the  animals  they  had  killed,  when  the  lakes  were  closed  by 
the  ice,  but,  when  open,  they  would  dive  in  the  daytime  after 
fish,  and  snatch  them  up  in  the  manner  of  the  fishing-hawk; 
that 'they  roosted  generally  on  the  shelves  of  the  rocks,  where 
they  built  their  nests,  of  which  he  had  discovered  several  by 
the  quantity  of  white  exuviae  scattered  below«  His  account  will 
be  found  to  accord  with  the  observations  which  I  had  after- 
wards an  opportunity  of  making  myself.  Being  convinced 
that  the  bird  was  unknown  to  naturalists,  I  felt  particularly 
anxious  to  learn  its  habits,  and  in  what  particulars  it  difierea 
from  the  rest  of  its  genus.  Mr.  Wilson  bad  confounded  it 
with  the  bald  or  white-headed  eagle,  one  of  the  young  of 
which  he  has  given  the  figure  of,  to  represent  it.  But  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  he  never  saw  this  bird ;  for  it 
must  DC  acknowledged  that  he  was  a  very  close  and  accurate 
observer,  and,  haa  he  met  with  it,  could  hardly  have  fallen 
into  so  great  an  error,  unless  he  was  deceived  by  the  near 
resemblance  which  the  young  of  these  two  species  bear  to 
each  other  in  plumage,  although  their  difference  in  size  is 
very  great:  but,  in  the  old  birds,  the  likeness  ceases  to  exist; 
both  in  habits  and  appearance  they  are  totally  dissimilar. 
I  watched  a  pair  of  these  birds  during  a  season,  and  fre- 
quently saw  them  copulate,  as  well  as  the  other  kind,  but  on 
no  occasion  did  they  mix. 

The  sea  eagle  of  America  is  full  one  fourth  larger  in  size^ 
than  any  female  specimen  of  the  other  kind  I  ever  met  withj 
old  or  young.  In  the  United  States,  from  Massachusetts  to 
Louisiana  on  the  seaboard,  or  as  high  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri  to  tlie  north-west,  (I  speiS:  only  of  the  extent  of 
country  I  have  vbited,  and  where  I  have  seen  them,)  these 
birds  are  very  rare.  This  will  appear  to  all,  when  I  say  that 
during  my  many  long  peregrinations  more  than  eight  or  nine 
I  never  found,  and  only  one  nest.  The  sea  eagle  of  Euro- 
pean naturalists,  of  which  Mr.  Bewick  has  given  a  descriptions 
and  also  a  figure,  in  a  small  wood-cut,  is  more  like  the  species 
in  question,  as  to  form  and  plumage,  than  any  other.  In 
mentioning  this  gentleman,  I  cannot  forbear  expressing  the 
high  estimation  in  which  I  hold  his  splendid  productions ;  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  him  a  most  elegant  and 
j^ithful  copier  of  nature,  and  the  very  best  illustrator  of  £ng^ 
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lish  ornithology.     Mr.  Wilson's  figure  is  not  so  well  done ;  it 
seems  to  be  taken  from  a  stuffed  specimen. 

My  next  meeting  with  this  bird  was  a  few  years  afterwards, 
whilst  engaged  in  collecting  crayfish,  in  one  of  those  flats 
which  border  and  divide  Green  River,  in  Kentucky,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Ohio,  firom  the  range  of  high  cliffs  which, 
for  s<Hne  distance,  follow  the  meanders  of  that  stream.  I  ob- 
served on  the  rocks,  which,  at  that -place,  are  nearly  perpen- 
dicular, a  quantity  of  white  ordure,  thinking  that  owls  resorted 
thither.  I  mentioned  it  to  my  companions,  when  one  of  them, 
who  lived  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  place,  told  me  that 
it  was  from  the  nest  of  the  brown  eagle,  meaning  the  young 
of  the  white-headed  eagle,  with  which  he  was  acquainted. 
I  assured  him  this  could  not  be ;  and  remarked  that  the  old, 
as  well  as  young,  of  that  species  never  built  in  such  places, 
but  always  in  trees.  Although  he  could  not  answer  my  ob- 
jection, he  stoutly  maintain^  that  a  brown  eagle  of  some 
kind,  above  the  usual  size,  had  built  there;  he  added  that 
he  had  espied  the  nest  some  days  before,  and  had  seen  one 
of  the  old  birds  dive  and  catch  a  fish.  This  he  thought 
strange,  having,  till  then,  always  observed  that  brown  and 
bald  eagles  procured  this  kind  of  food  by  robbing  the  fish- 
hawks  :  but,  if  I  felt  particularly  anxious  to  know  what  nest 
it  was,  I  might  soon  satisfy  myself,  as  the  old  birds  would 
come  and  feed  their  young  with  fish ;  he  had  seen  them  do  so 
before.  In  high  expectation,  I  seated  myself  about  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  foot  of  the  rock.  Never  did  time  pass  more 
slowly ;  I  could  not  help  betraying  the  most  impatient  curi«> 
osity,  for  mv  hopes  whispered  it  was  a  sea  eagle's  nest  Two 
long  hours  had  elapsed  before  the  old  bird  made  his  appear- 
ance, which  was  announced  to  us  by  the  loud  hissings  of  the 
two  young  ones,  who  crawled  to  the  extremity  of  the  hole  to 
receive  a  fine  fish.  I  had  a  perfect  view  of  this  noble  bird  as 
he  held  himself  to  the  edging  rock,  his  tail  spread,  and  his 
wings  partly  so,  and  hanging  something  like  the  bam  bank, 
or  social  swallow.  I  trembled  lest  a  word  should  escape 
firom  my  companions,  the  slightest  murmur  had  been  treason 
from  them ;  they  entered  into  my  feelings,  and,  although  little 
interested,  gazed  with  me.  In  a  few  minutes  the  other  parent 
joined  her  mate^  which,  from  the  difference  in  size  (the  female 
being  much  larger),  we  knew  to  be  the  mother  bird.  She, 
also^  had  brought  a  fish ;  but,  more  cautious  than  her  mate,  ere 
she  alighted,  she  glanced  her  quick  and  piercing  eye  around^ 
and  instantly  perceived  her  procreant  bed  had  been  discovered; 
she  dropped  her  prey,  with  a  loud  shriek  communicated  the 
alarm  to  the  male,  and,  hovering  with  him  over  our  heads, 
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kept  up  a  growling  tbreatening  cry,  to  intimidate  us  frpm  our 
suspected  design,  .Thbwatchiul  solicitude  I  have  ever  found 
peculiar  to  the  female :  must  I  be  understood  to  speak  only  of 
birds  ? 

The  young  having  hid  themselves,  we  went  and  picked  up 
the  fish  whidi  the  mother  had  let  fall ;  it  was  a  white  perch, 
weighing  about  5^  lbs. ;  the  upper  part  of  the  head  was 
broken  in,  and  the  back  torn  by  the  tidons  of  the  eagle.  We 
had  plainly  seen  her  bearing  it,  in  the  manner  of  the  fish-hawk. 

This  day's  sport  being  at  an  end,  as  we  journeyed  homewards 
we  agreed  to  return*  the  next  morning,  being  most  anxious  to 
procure  both  the  old  and  young  birds ;  but  rainy  and  tem- 
pestuous weather  setting  in,  our  expedition  was  obliged  to  be 
postponed  till  the  third  day  following,  when,  with  guns  and 
men  all  in  readiness,  we  reached  the  rock.  Some  posted 
themselves  at  the  foot,  others  upon  it,  but  in  vain.  We 
passed  the  entire  day,  without  either  seeing  or  hearing  an 
eagle :  the  sagacious  birds,  no  doubt,  having  anticipated  an 
invasion,  had  removed  their 'young  to  fresh  quarters. 

I  come  at  last  to  the  day  I  had  so  often  and  so  ardently 
desired.  Two  years  had  gone  by,  since  the  discovery  of  the 
nest,  in  fruitless  excursions;  but  my  wishes  were  no  longer  to 
remain  ungratified.  In  returning  from  the  little  village  of 
Henderson  to  the  house  of  Doctor  R***»*,  about  a  mile 
distant,  I  saw  one  rise  from  a  small  enclosure  not  a  hundred 
yards  before  me,  where  the  doctor  had  a  few  days  before 
slaughtered  some  hogs,  and  alight  upon  a  low  tree  branching 
over  the  road.  I  prepared  my  double-barrelled  piece, 
which  I  constantly  carry,  and  went  slowly  and  cautiously 
towards  him ;  quite  fearless  he  awaited  my  approacli,  looking 
upon  me  with  an  undaunted  eye.  I  fired  and  he  fell; 
before  I  reached  him  he  was  dead.  With  what  delight  I 
surveyed  this  magnificent  bird  !  Had  the  finest  salmon  ever 

E leased  him  as  he  did  me  ?  —  Never.  I  ran  and  presented 
im  to  my  friend,  with  a  pride  which  those  can  only  feel, 
who,  like  me,  have  devoted  their  earliest  childhood  to  such 
pursuits,  and  have  derived  from  them  their  first  of  plea- 
sures ;  to  others,  I  must  seem  « to  prattle  out  of  fashion." 
The  doctor,  who  was  an  experienced  hunter,  examined 
the  bird  with  much  satisfaction,  and  franklv  acknowledged 
he  had  never  before  seen  or  heard  of  it  The  name  I  chose 
for  this  new  species  of  eagle,  "  The  Bird  of  Washington," 
may,  by  some,  be  considered  as  preposterous  and  unfit ; 
but,  being  indisputably  the  noblest  of  the  genus  knovm  to 
naturalists,  I  trust  it  will  be  allowed  to  retam  it.  To  those, 
however,  who  may  be  curious  to  know  my  reasons,  I  can  only 
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say,  that,  as  the  new  world  gave  me  birth  and  liberty,  the 
great  man  who  insured  its  independence  is  next  to  my  heart : 
be  bad  ^uch  true  nobility  of  mind,  and  honest  generous 
feeling,  as  is  seldom  possessed ;  he  was  brave,  so  is  the 
eagle ;  and  his  name,  extending  from  pole  to  pole,  resembles 
the  majestic  soarings  of  the  mightiest  of  the  feathered  tribe* 
During  the  month  of  January  following  I  saw  a  pair  of  sea 
eagles  flying  over  the  fails  of  the  Ohio,  one  in  chase  of  the 
other.  The  next  day  I  saw  them  again ;  the  female  had  re- 
laxed in  her  severity,  had  laid  aside  her  coyness,  and  to  a 
fiivoured  tree  they  continually  resorted.  I  pursued  them  un* 
successfully  for  several  days,  when  they  forsook  the  place. 

The  flight  of  this  bird  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
white-headed  eagle,  encircling  more  diameter  than  the 
latter;  whilst  sailing,  keeping  nearer  to  the  land  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  water ;  and  when  about  to  dive  for  fish,  falling 
in  a  circuitous  spiral  manner,  as  if  with  an  intention  of 
checking  all  retreating  movement  which  its  prey  might 
attempt,  and  only  when  within  a  few  yards  darting  upon 
it.  The  fish-hawk  often  does  the  same.  When  rising  with 
a  fish  they  fly  to  a  considerable  distance,  forming,  in  their 
line  of  course  and  that  of  the  water  a  very  acute  angle, 
something  not  exceeding  thirty  degrees,  when  several  hundred 
yards  distant  firom  the  spot  emerged  from.  My  last  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  sea  eagle,  was  on  the  ]  5th  of  November, 
1821,  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio ;  two  passed 
over  our  boat,  moving  down  iii  easy  flappings.  In  a  letter 
firom  a  kind  relation,  Mr.  *  •  *,  dated,  "  Falls  of  the  Ohio, 
July,  1819,"  containing  particulars  relative  to  the  swallow- 
tailed  hawk  (Falco  furcatus),  he  also  says :  "  Yesterday,  for 
the  first  time,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  one  of  those 
ipagnlficent  birds,  which  you  call  the  sea  eagle,  as  it  passed 
low  over  me,  whilst  fishing ;  I  shall  be  really  glad  when  I 
can  again  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your  drawing  of  it." 
The  glands  containing  the  oil  used  for  the  purpose  of  lubri- 
cating the  surface  of  the  plumage  were,  in.  the  specimen  here 
represented,  extremely  large ;  the  contents  had  the  appear- 
ance of  hog's  fat  which  had  been  melted  and  become  rancid. 
This  bird  makes  more  copious  use  of  that  substance  than 
the  white-headed  ea^Ie,  or  any  of  the  F^lco  genus,  except  the 
fish-hawk;  the  whole  plumage  looking,  upon  close  examin- 
ation, as  if  it  had  received  a  general  coating  of  a  thin  clear 
dilution  of  gum  arable,  and  presenting  less  of  the  downy  gloss 
exhibited  on  the  upper  part  of  the  bald-headed  eagle's  plumage. 
The  male  bird  weighs  14J  lbs.  avoirdupois,  measures  8  ft. 
7  m.  in  length,  and  10  ft.  2  in.  in  extent.     The  upper  man- 
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dibleSf  in.9  dark  bluish  black.  It  b,  however,  the  same 
cdour  for  half  its  length,  turning  into  yellow  towards  the 
mouth,  which  is  surrounded  widi  a  thick  yellow  skin.  Mouth 
blue;  tongue  the  same;  cere  greenish  yellow;  eye  large,  of  a 
fine  chestnut  colour,  iris  black,  the  whole  protected  above 
by  a  broad,  strong,  bony,cartilaffinous  substance,  giving  the  eye 
the  appearance  of  being  much  sunk.  '  Lores  Ughtish  blue, 
with  much  strong  recumoent  hair ;  upper  part  of  the  head^ 
neck,  back,  scapulars,-  rump,  tail  coverts,  femorals,  and  tail 
feathers,  dark  coppery  glossy  brown ;  throat,  front  of  the 
neck,  breast,  and  belly,  rich  bright  cinnamon  colour;  the 
feathers  of  the  whole  of  which  are  long,  narrow,  sharp* 
pointed,  of  a  hairy  texture,  each  dashed  along  the  centre 
with  the  brown  of  the  back ;  the  wings,  when  closed,  reach 
within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  end  of  the  tail  feathers, 
which  are  very  broad  next  the  body.  Lesser  coverts  rusty 
iron  grey,  forming;  with  that  colour  an  elongated  oval,  reach- 
ing from  the  shoiuders  to  the  lower  end  of  the  secondaries^ 
gradually  changing  to  the  brown  of  the  back  as  it  meets  the 
scapulars.  The  secondaries  of  the  last  middle  tint.  Primaries 
brown,  darkest  in  their  inner  veins,  very  broad  and  firm ;  the 
outer. one  2^  in.  shorter  than  the  second,  the  longest  24  in.  to 
its  root,  and  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  barrel.  The 
under  wing  coverts  iron  grey,  very  broad,  and  forming  the 
same  cavity  that  is  apparent  in  all  of  this  genus  with  the  sca^ 
pulars,  which  also  are  very  broad.  Legs  and  feet  strong  and 
muscular :  the  former  1  ^  in.  in  diameter ;  the  latter  measuring, 
from  the  base  of  the  hind  claw  to  that  of  the  middle  toe.  Si  in. 
Claw$  strong,  much  hooked,  the  hind  one  2  in.  long,  the  inner 
rather  less,  all  blue  black  and  glossy.  Toes  warty,  with  rasp* 
like  advancing  hard  particles,  covered  with  large  scales  appear- 
ing agaiii  on  the  front  of  the  leg,  all  of  dirty  strong  yellow.  L^ 
feathers  brown  cinnamon,  pointed  backwards.  Vomiting  powers 
not  exhibited,  as  in  owls.  The  two  stomachs  large  ana  baggy. 
In  the  specimens  now  described,  the  contents  of  both,  fish  and 
fishes'  scales,  mixed  with  difierent  entrails.  Guts  large,  but 
transparent  and  thui  of  substance.  Heart  and  liver  very  large^ 
the  sinews  of  the  first  tough  and  stifT.  The  sex  well  asoei> 
tained  at  the  time  the  bird  was  killed. 

From  the  above  account  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bird  here 
described  and  &ithiully  figured  from  a  fresh-killed  specimen^ 
is  a  very  scarce  species,  even  In  those  parts  where  it  is  a 
native ;  and,  that  it  is  rarely  met  with,  the  few  opportunities  I 
have  had  of  seeing  it,  the  dates  of  which  I  have  generally 
given,  are  a  sufficient  proof. 

London,  April,  1828.  John  J.  Audubon. 
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Art.  VL     An  iMrodncHon  to  the  Shuh  of  BrUiih  OmMohg^. 

By  A.  J,  N. 

BntiM  form  the  second  grand  division  of  the  Linnean  sys- 
tem of  animals,  and  are  characterised  by  having  the  body 
covered  with  feathers.     The  Linnean  orders  are  six :  • — 

1.  ilodpttres  {acdfpUer^  a  bawk;  hawk  kind»  or  birds  of  prey).    BiD  and 

claws  strongly  arched  {fig,  54.  a\ 
S.  Picae  (jotco,  a  magpie;  magpie  kind,  or  peckers).    BiU  compreisedy  a 

little  curved  (d). 
5.  il^nseres  (ansery  a  goose ;  of  the  goose  kind).    Bill  obtuse  at  the  end  (c); 

feet  webbed  (</). 

4.  Gr411«  {grail^,  stilts ;  stalkers).    Lep  very  long(e). 

5.  Gallinae  f  ^a//««,  a  cock ;  pheasant  kind).  Bill  convex,  the  upper  man- 
dible arcfa^  (/);  toes  connect^  by  a  membrane  at  the  bottom  (g) ;  tail 
feathers  more  than  twelve  (A). 

6.  Msseres  {nauer^  a  sparrow ;  sparrow  kind).  Bill  conic,  pointed ;  nostrils 
oval,  broacl,  naked  (t)« 


Pennant  arrimged  birds  into  two  divisions ;  viz.  Land  birds 
and  Water  birds.  These  he  subdivided  into  nine  orders :  of 
these  the  Land  birds  formed  six ;  viz.  Rapacious,  Pies,  Gal- 
linaceous, Columbine,  Passerine,  and  Struthious ;  the  Water 
birds  three;  viz.  Cloven-footed  or  Waders,  Pinnated-footed 
and  Web-footed. 

Brisson  arranged  birds  into  two  grand  divisions ;  viz.  Clo- 
ven-footed and  web-footed.  In  the  first  are  17  orders  and  85 
genera;  in  the  second,  9  orders  and  28  genera* 

Dr.  Latham's  arrangement  is  as  follows :  — 

First  Division.  Land  birds,  Terrestres.  —  Order  1.  ./Icci- 
pitres,.  or  rapacious ;  2.  i^cae,  pies ;  8.  i%sseres,  passerine ; 
4.  Coliimbae,  pigeons;  5.  Galhnse^  gallinaceous;  6.  Stnir 
thi6nes,  struthious. 

Second  Division.  Water  birds,  Aquiiticae. — Order  7«  (jr4)^ 
lee,  waders;    8.  Grfllse-pinnatupedes,  waders  with  pinnatr 
feet;  9.  Palmipedes,  web-footed. 
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'  The  number  of  genera,  in  the  Linn^ui  arrangement,  is  78 ; 
and  of  species,  930.  The  species  described  by  Dr.  Latham 
amonnt  to  about  5000.  The  number  of  Dr.  Latham's  genera 
are  increased,  by  his  having  divided  some  of  the  genera  of 
Linnseus  into  two  or  more  genera. 

Another  system  has  been  lately  brought  into  notice  by  an 
eminent  zoologist,  N.  A.  Vigors,  £sq.,  (p.  80.)  and  which  is 
designated  the  ^<  Quinary  System,"  because  it  presupposes 
that  not  only  birds,  but  all  other  animals,  may  be  divided  and 
subdivided  into  groups  of  fives,  thus :  — 

"Raptores,  preyers. 

-n-  J      .^1  .        1  Insessores,  perchers. 

Birds  with  firaspini?  claws,  are     r>    v  *  u 

°  .  V     ®  <  Rasores,  scratchers. 

Grallatores,  waders ;  or 

LNatatires,  swimmers. 

The  six  primary  orders  of  Linnaeus  are,  by  Mr.  Vigors, 
converted  into  five,  by  uniting  the  Picae  with  the  Passeres ; 
by  which  arrangement,  the  first  division  of  the  whole  family  of 
birds,  consisting  of  Insess6res,  Raptores,  Rasores,  Gralla- 
tores, and  Natatores,  might  be  considered  as  classes ;  the  divi- 
sion of  each  of  which  into  five,  might  be  constituted  orders ; 
and  the  division  of  each  of  these  again  into  five  groups,  might 
constitute  the  tribes.  "  So  that,  if  the  Raptores  should,  by 
subsequent  discovery,  be  completed,  the  classes,  according  to 
this  arrangement,  will  be  5  ;  the  orders,  25  ;  and  the  genera, 
125."     {Jentiings's  OmitL) 

Iruettbres.  —  1.  DeDtir68tre8  (toothed-beaked),  8.  Conirdstres  (conic- 
beaked),  3.  Fissirdstrcs  (clefl-beaked),  4.  Scans6res  (climbers),  5.  Teoue- 
rdstres  (slender-beaked). 

Raptores.  ^^\,  Falconidae  (falcon-like),  8.  6trig)d«  (owl-like)»  3.  Kul- 
luridae  (vulture-likeX  4 ?  5.  r ? 

Rasores,  —  1.  Columbidse  (pigeon-like),  2.  Phasianldae  (pbeasant-like), 
5,  Cracldae  (curassow-like),  4.  Tetraonldae  (bustard-like),  5.  5tfuthionidse 
(ostrich-like). 

Grallatores, —  1.  Char^drise  (sea-larks),  2.  Gruidae  (crane-like),  5.  Ral- 
Hdae  (rail-like),  4.  Ardelda  (heron-like),  5.  iScolopaclds  (woodcock-like). 

Natatores,  —  1.  Pelicanldae  (pelican-like),  2.  Xaridae  (sea-gulMikel 
3.  A'lcadae  (awk-IikeX  4.  ilnatidae  (duck-likeV  5.  ColyrobUas  (dabcbick-like). 

Mr.  Vigors  divides  the  order  Falconidae  tnus :  — 

ilquillna  (eagle-like),  ilccipitrina  (hawk-like),  Falconina  (falcon-like), 
^teonlna  (buzzard-like),  ^iivina  (kite4ike). 

The  Fissirdstres  order  is  divided  thus :  —  ilf eropidae  (woodjpecker-like), 
ITirundinidse  (swallow-like]),  OBprimulgidae  (goatsucker-like),  Todidse  (tit- 
mouse-like), ITalcyonidee  (kin^Gsoer-like). 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
pie  and  sparrow  tribes,  in  this  country,  generally  lay  five  eggs ; 
llie  quinary  system  is  thus  corroborated.  The  student  should 
be  aware  of  the  censure  of  St.  Pierre :  —  "  Nos  ornithologistes 
enchain^s  par  leur  methods,  ne  songent  qu'a  grossir  leur  cata- 
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logue,  et  ne  connoissent,  dans  les  oiseaux,  que  les  pattes  et  \t 
bee.  Ce  n'est  point  dans  les  nids  qu'ils  les  observent,  mais  a 
la  chasse  et  dans  leur  gibeci^re."     {Jenning^s  Omithologia.) 

It  would  be  a  great  point  gained,  if  the  ingenious  system  of 
Mr.  Vigors  could  be  established  on  its  professed  basis,  namely, 
that  of  nature ;  it  would  simplify  the  science,  and  render  it 
much  more  easily  attained  by  the  student. 

Having  given  this  outline  of  the  principal  arrangements 
which  have  been  adopted  by  naturalists,  for  the  classification  of 
birds,  I  have  proposed  to  myself  to  begin  a  series  of  papers,  in 
which  it  Ls  intended  to  give  particular  descriptions  and  histo- 
rical notices  of  our  principal  British  birds ;  but,  before  pro- 
ceeding with  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  table  of  the 
terminolc^  used  in  the  descriptions  of  bu-ds,  and  to  this  I 
shall  confine  myself  in  the  present  communication. 


Terms  vted  in 
Ckputy  the  head. 
R6fltnim,  the  biiJ. 
N^esy  the  nostrils. 
ChB,  wax  (on  the  bill)  (/g.  55,  a). 
Lingua^  the  tongue. 
CapiistruDi,  the  face. 
Ldniniy  the  lore  (b), 
T^mpora,  the  temples  (c). 
B&rba,  the  beard  (d). 
GQ1a«  the  chin  (e). 
Humeri,  the  shoulders  (/  ). 
Crissum,  the  vent  (g). 
Tutrices,  the  wing  coverts  (A). 
A^lula  spuria,  bastard  wing  (p) 
Speculum,  the  wiug-spot  {w). 
Scapulkres,  scapulars  (t). 
Catida,  the  tail. 
T^ctrices  catide,  the  tail  coverts 

Cri^a,  the  legs  (*). 
Femora,  the  thighs. 


OnttMo/ogy. 

Trid&ctyli,  three- toed. 
Did&ctyli,  twp-toed  (^). 
Pes,  the  foot. 

Natat6riu8,  palmated  feet  (2). 
Frons,  the  forehead  (/). 
\4rtex,  the  crown. 
(Xcciput,  the  hind-head  (m). 
Crista,  the  crest  (n). 
Cculi,  the  eves. 
Supercf  lia,  the  eyebrows. 
(XrbitaB,  the  orbits  (o). 
G^nse,  the  cheeks. 
Aures,  the  ears  (  p). 
C6Ilum,  the  neck. 
Niicha,  the  nape  (q), 
J6gulum,  the  throat. 
Uropf  gium,  the  rump  (r). 
Interscapulum,    between    shoul- 
ders (*). 
Axilla>,  wllaries  (t). 
Hypoc6ndri9s,  hypochondres  (u). 
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C6rpui»  the  body. 
D6reuiii^  the  baoc. 
Pectus,  the  breast. 
Abdomen,  the  belly. 
Ambulat6rii,  walking. 
Scansdrii,  cUmbing. 
AMae,  the  wings. 
R^ctrices,  the  tail  feathers. 
Armillae,  bracelets. 
Digiti,  the  toes. 
Gress6rii,  leaping. 


U'ngues,  the  claws  (/  ). 
C6mua,  the  horns. 
S&ccus  jugul^ris,  the  pouch. 
56 


Preh^silis,  graspinc. 
Lob^tus,  lofoed  feet  U 

^pir 

.the 


.    _  56.  fl) 
Pinnktus,  pinnated  (2)7 
Calckria,  tne  spurs  (c). 
CariinculK,  wattles  (</). 
IngKkvieSy  the  crop. 
Semipalm&tus,    semipalmated 
feet(e). 

If  your  younff  readers  will  read  these  terms  dVer  two  or 
three  times,  and  endeavour  to  apply  them  to  any  bird  which 
they  may  have  in  a  ca^e,  or  stuffed  in  the  infant  museum, 
which,  I  trust,  many  of  them  are  now  commencing,  I  shall, 
in  my  next,  commence  with  Mr.  Vi^r's  class  Insess6res,  and 
describe  the  most  interesting  Britisn  species  of  the  pie  and 
jsparrow  kind.  In  the  mean  time,  I  recommend  to  them  your 
maxifn,  that  the  enjoyment  procured  will  be  in  proportion  to 
the  labour  bestowed. 


I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours,  &c. 


A.  J.  N. 


Art.  VII.  Considerations  on  Botany^  as  a  Study  for  young 
People^  intended  as  an  Introduction  to  a  series  df  Papers  iliuS" 
trattve  of  the  Linneean  System  of  Plants,  by  Miss  Ksmt, 
Author  of  Flora  Domistica^  Syhan  Sketches^  &c. 

Sir, 
In  this  commercial  Country,  where  there  is  so  prevalent  a 
tendency  to  jud^e  of  every  thing  by  its  returns,  and  where  so 

Keat  a  stress  is  laid  upon  the  question  of  utili^,  it  may 
necessarv  to  accompany  the  recommendation  of  a  more 
feneral  study  of  the  works  of  nature  with  a  few  words  on  this 
ead ;  and  to  endeavour  to  point  out  some  few  of  the  many 
and  important  uses  of  natural  history,  even  while  I  quote 
fiK>m  your  prospectus  the  fact,  that  <^  we  are  much  more 
anxious  to  recommend  the  study  on  the  higher  principle  of 
conducing  to  elegant  recreation  and  enjoyment,  than  as  leading 
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merely  to  profitable  pnrsuits,  or  utility  In  the  lower  sense  of 
the  word."  In  a  more  liberal  sense,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
any  thing  which  affords  elegant  and  innocent  recreation,  is  of 
considerable  utility. 

Notwithstanding  the  unquestionable  interest  which  young 
people  generally  take  in  the  observation  of  natural  objects, 
natural  nistory  has,  hitherto^  been  singularly  neglected;  1 
mean,  as  a  subject  of  general  enquiry*  Many  have  devoted 
themselves  entirely  to  the  study  of  nature,  and  such  rapid 
strides  have  been  made  in  every  quarter  of  it,  within  the  last« 
century,  as  to  keep  the  most  zealous  upon  the  alert,  to  follow 
in  their  various  tracks;  but,  professors  excepted,  compara^ 
tively  &w  persons  have  turned  their  attention  to  a  pursuit  so 
eminently  interesting.  Children  are  frequently  observed  to 
seize  with  avidity  any  little  book  that  treats  of  the  habits  of 
animals ;  a  thirst  for  further  knowledge  on  the  subject  is  ex« 
cited,  but  this  great  advantage  is  lost.  The  early  years  of 
boyhood  are  generally  devoted  to  the  mysteries  of  grammar; 
and  a  child  who  is  detected  in  reading  anecdotes  otthe  fiuth- 
fhl  attachment  of  dogs,  of  the  systematic  industry  of  the 
beaver,  &c.,  is  told  to  put  away  his  <<  play*books,"  and  learn 
his  Latin.  Thus  discouraged  at  an  early  period,  without  the 
means  of  gaining  further  knowled^  on  the  subject  to  which 
his  inclination  would  lead  him,  the  mclination  itself  gradually 
dies  away,  ending,  perhiqM,  in  a  passion  for  birdsnesting,  or 
the  infliction  of  other  torment  upon  animals ;  a  habit  more 
frequently  to  be  traced  to  a  thoughtless  curiosity,  and  an  in- 
terest in  their  movements,  than  to  any  actual  desire  of  giving 
pain.  He  would  see  aqimals  in  action.  Let  him  watdi  the 
labours  of  the  bee-hive;  his  attention  will  be  fixed,  his  in- 
terest excited,  and  he  will  have  no  wish  to  disturb  the  indus- 
trious colony  that  affords  him  so  much  amusement.  Let  him 
examine  the  busy  activity  of  the  ant-hill,  and  still  he  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  objects  before  him.  The  habits  of  birds 
being  less  open  to  observation,  he  seeks  them  in  the  nest; 
first,  firom  curiosity ;  though^  afterwards,  it  is  probable  that 
his  vanity  will  be  called  into  play,  by  the  desire  of  multiplying 
the  trophies  of  his  address  and  agility ;  and  he  will  string 
together  the  ba£9ed  hopes  of  many  a  feathered  pair,  proudly 
triumphing  in  their  numbei^s,  but  without  one  thought  of  the 
bereaved  mothers  and  their  disappointed  mates.  If  he  diverts 
himself  with  catching  flies,  it  is  still  in  the  same  spirit  dP  cu- 
ricMiity :  they  fly  fi'om  place  to  place,  he  cannot  trace  each 
individual,  or,  m  anyway,  understand  its  economy;  he  would 
know  what  it  would  do  under  certain  circumstaaces;  he 
catches  one  in  his  hand,  it  flutters  to  escape;  he  contrives  to 
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imprison  it  under  a  glass,  and  watches,  with  interes^  its  en* 
deavours  to  regain  liberty ;  he  deprives  it  of  its  wings,  stffl 
to  see  how,  in  such  situations,  the  little  insect  will  condoct 
itself.  Let  boys  be  encouraged  in  the  pursuit  of  a  species  of 
knowledge  so  agreeable  to  them  as  the  habits  of  animals ;  let 
them  be  supplied  with  books,  and  assisted  in  any  little  diffi- 
culties that  occur  to  them,  and  a  great  majority  will,  of  their 
own  accord,  devote  to  it  even  the  leisure  so  precious  to  them; 
nor  will  it  be  too  bold  to  say,  that  boys  thus  accustomed  to 
think  of  the  feelings  and  instincts  of  a  variety  of  living  crea- 
tures, will  never  shock  humanity  by  the  cruelty  of  thoughtless 
sports. 

Girls  are  not  only  discouraged  from  the  pursuit  of  natural 
history,  but  are  very  commonly  forbidden  it.  Confounding 
innocence  with  ignorance,  their  instructors  keep  from  them  all 
books  that  may  afford  information  which  they  would  consider 
as  objectionable,  or  excite  enquiry  which  they  would  think  it 
injudicious  to  satisfy.  When  arrived  at  an  a^  to  judge  for 
themselves,  young  ladies  are  apt  to  be  alarmed  by  the  nume- 
rous terms  of  science;  unacquainted  with  Latin,  they  shrink 
from  this  formidable  difficulty,  and  either  decide  that,  howr 
ever  sweet  be  the  kernel,  the  shell  is  too  hard  for  them  to 
crack;  or,  if  less  diffident  of  their  powers  or  sparing  of  their 
trouble,  they  are  willing  to  surmount  that  obstacle,  they  are 
met  by  another,  the  dread  of  being  branded  with  that  fearfiil 
epithet' —  blue  /  The  latter  difficulty  is,  however,  easily  ob- 
viated; since  the  lady  is  not  compelled  to  obtrude  upon 
others  the  Latin  terms  which  serve  as  stepping-stones  to  the 
knowledge  of  which  she  is  in  pursuit*  I  do  not  assert  that 
natural  history  is  the  study  the  most  peculiarly  adapted  to 
enable  a  young  lady  to  shine  in  company ;  but  neither  that 
nor  any  other  is  surely  any  hindrance  to  it.  The  more  we 
know  on  any  one  subject,  the  more  we  are  prepared  to  throw 
amusement  and  illustration  on  anv  other. 

To  some  branches  of  natural  nistory  it  has  been  objected 
diat  their  study  leads  to  no  useful  result  This  is  applied 
more  particularly  to  mineralogy,  conchology,  botany,  &c. 
To  speak  of  the  latter  only,  which,  perhaps,  has  been  th^ 
most  generally  charged  with  inutility,  I  fear  not  to  assert 
that  the  charge  is  unfounded.  I  have  heard  some  indivi- 
duals go  so  far  as  to  question  the  utility  of  the  knowledge  of 
plants  altogether ;  this  extravagance  can  scarcely  be  very  ge- 
neral ;  a  moment's  consideration  of  the  many,  the  innumer- 
able uses  to  which  plants  have  been  applied  by  mankind,  and 
of  the  fiuniity  which  a  due  knowledge  of  their  structure  and 
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situation  afibrds,  in  judging  of  their  propeities,  will  suffice  to 
set  aside  this  most  unreflecting  mistake.  Is  it  nothing  that  a 
man,  surrounded  by  plants  wholly  new  to  him,  should  be 
able,  in  a  moment,  to  determine  with  which  he  might  relieve 
his  hunger  with  impunity?  Is  it  nothing  to  know,  that,  ho^ 
ever  a  fruit  may  tempt  his  thirsty  lip,  it  were  death  to  imbibe 
one  particle  of  its  juice  ?  Was  it  nothing  that  Linnaeus,  by 
his  knowledge  of  plants,  at  once  put  a  stop  to  a  mortality 
among  the  cattle  in  Laplaiid? —  But  enough ;  let  us  turn  to 
the  more  frequent  objection  o(  the  uselessness  of  botany,  as  a 

Seneral  study  or  accomplishment  We  readily  learn  to  un- 
ervalue  knowledge  we  do  not  possess ;  forgetting  that  we  are 
no  better  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  than  to 
judge  of  a  book  we  have  not  read.  It  is  a  common  mistake 
with  those  who  are  totally  unacquainted  with  botany,  that  it 
consists  of  nothing  but  poring  over  flowers  with  a  magnifying 
glass,  counting  their  stamens  and  pistils,  &c.  and  then  turning 
oto-  half  a  dozen  volumes  of  technical  description;  all  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  names  of  the  plants  examined. 
Thus  they  take  one  branch  for  the  whole  body  of  the  science^ 
and  at  once  decide  against  it  as  a  tiresome  and  useless  en- 
quiry. It  was  once  observed  to  nie  by  a  youth  of  very  supe- 
rior abilities  and  attainments,  that,  to  him,  botany  appeared 
to  be  an  endless  solving  of  riddles.  The  simile,  as  far  as 
regards  one  particular  branch  of  the  science,  is  not  a  bad  one: 
but,  since  these  riddles  are  only  to  be  solved  by  the  most 
attentive  observation,  comparison,  and  enquiry;  since  from 
these  exercises  of  the  mind  results  an  acc[uaintance  with  many 
admirable  productions  of  nature,  which  excite  many  of  our 
best  and  most  pleasurable  feelings ;  these,  riddles  are  not  to  be 
disregarded,  but  rather  to  be  encouraged,  as  a  means  of  im-* 
proving  and  refining  the  mind  and  the  heart 

No  one  branch  of  knowledge  can  be  fully  appreciated  by 
those  who  do  not  actually  possess  it.  We  can  neither  judge 
of  the  difficulties  nor  attractions  of  any  study  that  we  have  not 
ourselves  attempted;  and  it  is  only  in  proportion  with  our 
progress  that  we  can  estimate  the  object  in  view.  Let  us  re- 
member these  truisms,  and  be  cautious  in  pronouncing  upon 
subjects  of  which  we  are  wholly  ignorant.  Zoology  is^  per- 
haps, the  branch  of  natural  history  the  most  generally  inter- 
esting ;  but  botany  has  one  great  advantage,  in  offering  more 
<^portuiiity  for  practical  illustration.  To  females,  in  parti- 
cular, it  offers  this  advantage.  A  ladv  may  read  zoological 
wocks ;  mJEty '  be  highly  interested  in  the  endless  variety  of 
maaaaiSf  and  the  peculiar  economy  of  eiich ;  quadrupedsi  birds, 
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insects,  &&,  ofier  a  never  ending  topic  of  enquiry  and  interest ; 
but  she  can  have  little  opportunity  of  observinff  for  herself  of 
applying  the  knowledge  she  obtains,  of  *<  serving  riddles.'' 
For  her  knowledge  of  living  creatures,  she  must  l^  indebted 
chiefly  to  books  and  prints ;  she  will  scarcely  bring  home  in 
her  delicate  fingers  a  young  hedge-hbg,  a  hornet,  or  a  bat, 
to  compare  with  her  books,  and  to  ascertain  their  genus  or 
their  species ;  she  will  not  dissect  a  monkey  or  a  bear  to  study 
their  anatomy.  The  habits  of  animals  are  interesting;  she 
reads,  and  tidces  all  for  granted :  but,  in  the  study  of  plants, 
her  interest  is  kept  continually  on  the  alert,  by  the  practical 
application  of  die  knowledffe  she  acquires.  We  do  not  sit 
down  to  read  Linnseus's  Genera  Plantdrum^  Withering's  JSo- 
tam^y  or  Smith's  English  Hara^  as  we  would  Bingley's  Jninutl 
Bicgrapkt/i  Cuvier's  Animal  Kingdom^  Bemickj  BiMm^  &c. : 
but  we  walk  out,  and  day  after  day  we  see  beautiml  flowers 
qpringing  up  in  ^e  sunshine-— we  would  know  what  they  are; 
we  see  a  lovely  blossom,  from  which  a  butterfly  as  lovdy 
is  extracting  the  honey — we  would  be  acquainted  with  both ; 
but  the  butterfly  disappears,  we  could  not  take  it  captive^ 
without  alarming  it,  injuring  its  beauty,  and  giving  it  pain; 
the  flower  we  may  appropriate,  may  examine  at  our  leisure; 
with  a  few  books,  and  a  very  little  assistance  (or,  if  our  love 
of  flowers  be  very  great,  with  our  books  only),  we  may  soon 
learn  to  discover  the  genus  of  flowers,  and,  ere  long,  to  distin- 
guish their  species.  In  examining  their  construction  with  a 
microscope,  how  many  beauties  do  we  find  that  had  previously 
been  lost  upon  ns !  The  beau^  of  flowers  does  not  lie  wholly 
in  their  vivid  colours  and  bright  contrasts :  observe  the  starry 
c^)sule  of  the  corn-poppy,  when  its  firagile  petals  have  been 
carried  away  by  the  winds ;  see  the  blue  corn-flower  (com* 
monly  callea  blue-bottle),  —  what  a  beautiful  coronet  of  sky- 
blue  florets  I  every  floret  a  fiury  vase,  in  the  depth  of  which 
nature  prepares  sweet  nectar  for  the  butterfly  and  the  bee  1 
But  when  these  have  disappeared,  there  is  beauty  also  in  the 
winged  children  they  have  left,  rocking  eadi  in  its  green  cra- 
dle. In  some  of  the  species,  these  winged  ofispring  are 
peculiarly  beautjftil ;  they  seem  like  fiuries'  shuttlecocks,  ele* 
ffandy  variegated  at  the  base,  and  set  with  the  most  deUcata 
feathers  of  a  jet  black;  so  delicate  are  these  feathers,  that  to 
the  unassisted  eye  they  show  like  hairs.  Then  examine  how 
the  pistil  is  affixed  to  its  centre;  how  one  minute  groove  is 
fitted  to  anodier  with  a  nice^  of  mechanism,  so  finished^  so 
beautiftdl  What  human  hand  oonkl  form  one  seed  like  this?*^ 
this  little  seed,  wfai<^  in  its  minute  and  exquidte  perftctioii^ 
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k  scattered  abroad  by  thousands,  unnoticed  and  unseen  I 
See  the  lonff  feathery  seed-vessels  of  the  willow-herb ;  exa- 
mine with  what  completeness  is  formed  each  sq)arate  floret  of 
the  many  that  compose  the  daisy.  The  daisy,  which  people 
call  a  flower,  —  a  flower  ?  every  daby  is  in  itself  a  bouquet; 
a  bunch  of  differing  flowers,  white  and  yellow  !  Lay  under 
the  microscope  the  flower  of  the  forget-me-not;  the  silken 
stamens  of  the  black  mullein ;  the  tiny  blossoms  of  the  knot- 
grass ;  the  leaves  of  the  mountain  St.  John's-wort,  and  of  the 
perfonUed  St.  John's-wort, — its  petals,  too,  edged  on  one  side 
with  purple  beads.  Look  but  at  the  receptacle  of  the  com- 
mon dandelion ;  thus  magnified,  it  exhibits  beauty  well  worth 
ihe  seeking* 

It  is  a  notion  with  many,  and  one  that  I  the  better  under- 
stand from  having  once  partaken  of  it,  that  the  study  of 
botany  detracts  from  our  pleasure  in  the  beauty  of  flowers. 
There  is  in  flowers  sotnething  of  a  poetic  character,  pleasur-. 
able  and  imaginative,  which  we  fear  to  destroy  by  associations 
so  mechmiical  as  classes,  orders,  genera,  petals,  stamens,  &c. 
The  fear  is  groundless :  we  shoukl  rather  look  upon  these 
systematic  niceties  as  a  foreign  grammar,  which  opens  new 
stores  of  poetry  hitherto  unintelligible  to  us.  The  mystery 
that  lies  in  the  heart  and  first  cause  of  every  thing,  still 
r^muns  the  same,  let  us  know  as  much  as  we  can. 

One  great  drawback  to  the  study  of  botany  has  been  the 
practice  of  writing  botanical  works  altogether  in  the  Latin 
tongue;  but  this  is  rather  an  ideal  tlmi  a  real  obstacle; 
since,  though  such  works  are  necessarily  closed  to  those  who 
do  not  understand  that  language,  there  are  many  English 
works  on  the  subject ;  quite  sufficient  to  enable  an  English- 
man to  become  a  very  good  botanist  For  a  long  period,  in- 
deed, science  was  carefully  secured  from  the  consideration  of 
females  by  its  locks  of  Latin ;  and,  though  the  absurd  preju- 
dices against  female  education  have,  in  a  great  measure^ 
yielded  to  the  progress  of  the  times,  yet  that  language^  not 
being  generally  studied  by  ladies,  still  haa  power  to  scare 
them  from  an  attempt,  of  which  it  leads  them  to  overrate  the 
difficulties;  and  the  sex  is  considerably  indebted  to  some 
naturalists  of  the  present  day,  who  have,  as  far  as  possible^ 
anglicised  the  terms  of  science,  and  simplified  the  subjects 
of  which  they  have  treated. 

Let  any  one  who  is  fond  of  flowers  make  the  experiment; 
it  may  be  made  at  very  little  expense ;  any  of  the  English 
Introductions  to  Botany^  Smith's  English  Flora^  and  a  botani- 
cal  microscope,  will  suffice  for  the  commencement.  I  should 
-    Vol.  I.  —  No.  2.  k 
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add,  perhaps,  a  little  tin  case*,  in  which  to  bring  home 
and  to  preserve  the  plants,  until  they  can  be  examined  at 
leisure.  Oh,  what  delight  does  the  young  botanist  experience, 
when  he  first  ascertains  a  plant  by  his  own  observation  of  its 
natural  characters !  With  what  interest  is  every  new  flower 
added  to  his  store  of  knowledge  !  and  when  more  advanced, 
and  the  common  plants  of  the  neighbourhood  have  become 
familiar,  how  welcome  is  the  sight  of  a  plant  that  he  does  vat 
know  !  What  ecstasy,  if  it  be  a  rare  one  1  What  consciousness 
of  wealth  in  adding  to  the  daily  increasing  herbarium !  I 
speak  of  the  herbarium  as  a  thing  of  course :  for  every  young 
botanist,  whose  love  of  flowers  is  genuine,  will  be  earnest  to 
preserve  specimens  of  the  plants  he  examines ;  to  serve,  at 
once,  as  trophies  and  memorials. 

I  am  the  more  zealous  in  my  desire  to  extend  a  taste 
for  this  delightful  science,  from  my  confidence  in  its  favour- 
able tendencies.  I  look  upon  botany  as  a  study  calculated 
to  improve  both  the  mind  and  the  body :  it  accustoms  us  to 
arrange  our  ideas ;  fixes  our  attention  upon  objects  the  most 
worthy  of  contemplation,  and  the  best  fitted  to  excite  our 
admiration  and  gratitude;  gives  an  inexpressible  charm  to 
our  rural  walks ;  and,  while  it  lures  us  abroad,  and  tempts 
us  to  take  a  greater  portion  of  exercise,  it  gives  us  health  as 
well  as  occupation  and  amusement.  ^'  The  study  of  English 
botany,"  says  Dr.  Aikin,  **  caused  several  summers  to  glide 
away  with  me,  in  more  pure  and  active  delight,  than  almost 
any  other  single  object  ever  afiTorded  me.  It  rendered  every 
walk  and  ride  interesting,  and  converted  the  plodding  rounds 
of  business  into  excursions  of  pleasure."  f 

Most  persons  extend  their  affections,  more  or  less,  beyond 
their  own  species:  men  love  horses  and  dogs;  some  have 
taken  delight  in  pet  bears  or  tigers;  ladies  keep  rabbits, 
squirrels,  silkworms,  birds,  &c.  None  of  these  playthings 
affords  so  much  amusement  as  flowers,  with  equal  innocence. 
It  may  seem  very  startling  to  question  the  innocence  of  such 
pursuits;  but  what  would  be  our  opinions  on  the  subject, 
could  we,  for  a  moment,  fancy  ourselves  in  the  place  of  any 
one  of  these  imprisoned  favourites  ?  Is  it  by  choice  that  the 
ddy  squirrel  has  forsaken  the  trees  in  which  he  used  to 
olic  ?    Does  he  prefer  the  confinement  of  his  cage ;  or,  is 


t 


•  *  Called  by  botanists  a  vdsculum^  but  more  readily  obtained  by  the  title 
of  a  tandunch-box ;  being  precisely  the  same  thing,  and  the  latter  name 
being  moreTamiliar  to  the  tinman, 
t  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Aikin^  vol.  i.  p.  56. 
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be  content  to  exchange  his  liberty  for  the  pleasure  of  being 
gazed  upon,  when  he  cracks  the  nuts  we  may  occasionally 
choose  to  bestow  upon  him  ?  Is  the  lark  that  soars  higher 
than  the  clouds,  as  he  welcomes  the  morning  with  his 
sprightly  song,  well  pleased  to  be  imprisoned  in  that  gloomy 
cage,  with  just  space  enough  allowed  him  to  hop  off  and  on 
tliat  handful  of  turf?  Is  the  nightingale,  who  derives  his 
birth  from  a  land  of  roses,  happy  in  being  shiit  up  in  a 
wooden  box,  one  half  of  which  admits  no  light,  during  .our 
cold  and  foggy  wixlter ;  happy  in  being  debarred  from  that 
annual  flight  to  which  nature  urges  him,  in  being  doomed  to 
solitary  imprisonment,  at  a  time  when  he  should  be  cheering 
his  patient  mate  with  his  song  ?  No,  no,  —  let  us  not  blind 
our  minds  to  the  evident  truth,  that  whatever  pleasure  we 
may  derive  from  these  little  victims,  is  obtained  at  their  cost; 
such  pleasure  is  not  innocent. 

Botany  has  this  advantage  over  some  other  branches  of 
natural  history,  that  it  offers  no  temptation  to  cruelty.  I 
cannot  but  believe  that  the  many  cruel  experiments  which 
divers  naturalists  have  made  upon  various  living  creatures, 
have  had  a  good  end  in  view ;  and  that  those  who  have  made 
them,  have  thought  themselves  authorised  so  to  do,  and 
believed  that  the  end  sanctioned  the  means.  .  This  is  a  great 
question,  and  one  I  will  not  attempt  to  discuss ;  I  leave  it 
to  those  whom  it  most  concerns,  to  settle  as  they  best  can :  it 
does  not  concern  the  general  student.  But  there  are  lesser 
sins  to  which  the  inconsiderate  might  be  tempted,  in  the  zeal 
of- enquiry ;  and  we  fear  that  the  study  of  birds,  insects,  &c., 
are  not  a  little  likely  to  offer  such  temptations.  In  the  vege- 
table world  we  have  all  the  interest  of  continual  change,  pro- 
gress, reproduction,  life,  and  death,  without  the  fear  of  in- 
flicting pain;  we  may  ourselves  cause  the  existence  of  the 
most  beautiful  plants ;  we  put  a  seed  into  the  earth,  and  when 
we  see  the  young  leaves  shoot  forth,  they  seem  almost  as  of 
our  own  creation ;  we  rear  them,  observe  their  progress,  and 
watch  over  their  health  with  an  interest  and  pleasure  unem- 
blttered  by  such  thoughts,  as,  to  a  thinking  mind,  take  all 
sweetness  from  the  melody  of  the  captive  bird.  As  mere 
amusement,  the  study  of  flowers  is  a  perfectly  innocent  one : 
we  may  be  satisfied  with  it  as  such ;  or  we  may  derive  from  it 
a  more  intellectual  enjoyment,  by  turning  our  attention  to 
that  higher  branch  of  the  science,  which  treats  of  the  interior 
organisation  of  plants ;  the  functions  of  their  various  parts ; 
how  acting  and  how  acted  upon ;  their  produce  and  their 
properties,  firom  the  little  chaiFweed  (Centunculus  minimus) 
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to  the  majestic  banyan  t|'ee  (JPious  indica),  which  is  in  itself 
a  grove,  a  little  forest;  and  of  which  Bishop  Heber  men- 
tions one  much  celebrated,  which  occupies  the  whole  of  an 
island  of  the  Nerbudda;  and,  in  its  best  days,  afforded 
shelter  for  10,000  horse.  Although  said  to  have  been  planted 
by  a  saint,  a  great  part  of  it,  together  with  the  ground  on 
which  it  st^od,  has  been  destroyed  bv  the  sea.  *^  But,"  says 
the  bisJiJOp,  **  there  is  still  enough  left  to  make  it  one  of  the 
noblest  groves  in  the  world."  This  very  singular  tree  might 
be  considered  as  an  emblem  of  maternal  and  filial  love,  the 
mother  and  her  oiHspring  continually  aifording  to  each  other 
mutual  tfupport. 

The  sl^dy  of  the  vegetable  world  has  something  of  that 
soothitlg  power  which  we  experience  from  its  actual  presences 
Thet^  is,  undoubtedly,  aa  influence  in  the  pure  air,  the  still- 
ness, the  calm  freshness  of  the  country,  that  tends  to  quelt 
all  unkindly  feelings,  and  to  foster  the  gentler  affections.  I 
can  scarcely  believe  it  possible  that  any  bosom  could  harbour 
malice  or  revenge,  amid-flowens  and  trees,  woods  and  green 
fields.  Such  scenes  are  favourable  to  reflection;  and  dis- 
passionate reflection  will  turn  ■  tfnger  into  pity,  and  lend  to 
sorrow  itself  a  patience  from  which  it  may  extract  some  por- 
tion of  sweetness.  •  Something  of  that  refreshment  which  we 
experience,  when,  for  a  time,  we  escape  the  bustle  and  con- 
tention of  a  town  life,  and  take  refuge  in  the  tranquillity  of 
the  country,  we-  may  derive  from  the  mental  contemplation  of 
the  beauties  of  nature.  Hqw*  inei^pressibly  refreshing  to  the 
mind  is  the  view  of  the  calm  operations  of  nature,  in  the 
vegetable  world,  after  perusing  a  volume  of  history  I  How 
delightful  to  turn  from  war„  treachery,  murder,  violence,  and 
evil  passions  of  all  kindis,  to  the  calm  wisdom  and  beneficent 
power*  displayed  in  the  production  of  the  humblest  weed  ! 
We  may  fancy  plants  capable  of  a  seme  of  tranquillity ;  they 
possess  just  that  degree  of  animation  that  we  may  suppose  to 
enjoy  the  tranquillity  they  inspire ;  somewhat  like  that  of  a 
slumbering  child. 

There  are  many  reasons  in  favour  of  commencing  the  study 
of  botany  with  our  native  plants,  and  those  in  a  wild  state. 
Plants  are  liable  to  many  changes  from  cultivation,  that  would 

Euzzle  a  novice ;  and  it  were  well  that  the  student  should 
ecome  acquainted  with  the  freaks  of  nature,  before  he 
attempts  to  follow  those  of  art.  The  genuine  lover  of  flowers 
will  not,  however,  confine  himself  to  indigenous  botany.  A 11  the 

Elants  that  come  in  his  way,  or  to  which  he  can  obtain  acoessy 
e  will  desire  to  be  acquainted  with ;  and  there  are,  in  the  en- 
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virons  of  London,  some  admirable  collections,  that  will  afford 
him  a  fund  of  information  and  delight,  in  the  study  of  exotics. 
There  I  leave  him ;  bashfulness,  I  presume,  will  not  Impede 
his  progress.  Not  so  our  female  students ;  I  must  venture 
to  say  a  word  in  their  behalf,  to  the  proprietors  of  these 
imported  gardens.  Gentlemen  are,  perhaps,  less  liable  to 
the  disappointment  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak ;  I  can 
readily  suppose  that  there  are  comparatively  few  male  visitors 
who  are  not  more  or  less  acquainted  with  botany,  and,  there- 
fore, they  would  be  likely  to  fare  better  tlian  ladies,  of  whom 
the  great  majority  go  merely  as  to  an  exhibition  of  beautiful 
plants,  without  knowing  one  from  another,  or  caring  to  know 
them,  unless,  it  may  be,  the  coffee  tree,  and  one  or  two  others 
of  popular  note.  The  consequence  is,  that  those  ladies  who 
go  with  a  view  to  further  enquiry  are  liable  to  disappoint- 
ment A  lady  derives  little  information,  and,  therefore^ 
comparatively  little  pleasure,  from  a  visit  to  the  best  col- 
lection of  exotics,  however  rare,  however  beautiful,  however 
interesting,  from  the  hasty  manner  in  which  she  is  conducted 
through  them.  She  is  not  only  led  hastily  onwards,  without 
time  to  pay  one  hundredth  part  of  the  attention  they  deserve, 
to  the  plants  exhibited,  but  is  generally  attended  by  some  ig- 
norant lad,  who  is  incompetent  to  reply  to  any  question  put 
to  him,  as  to  the  plants,  their  names,  countries,  habits,  &c. ; 
and  though  she  may  see  a  variety  of  interesting  plants,  all  un- 
known to  her,  $he  will  be  very  fortunate  if  she  learn  even  the 
name  of  one  or  two  of  them.  Might  not  this  objection  be 
obviated,  by  labelling  the  plants  with  their  botanical  names, 
«nd  permitting  the  visitor  to  examine  them  alone,  and  at 
Idsure ;  or  attended  only  by  a  boy,  whom  a  sixpence  might 
compenfate  for  his  trouble,  however  long  detained?  Ihe 
roost  interesting  exotics  would  thus  become  &miliar  both  to 
the  mind  and  to  the  eye.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  but  that 
the  time  of  a  person  well  qualified  to  give  the  desired  in- 
formation to  die  botanical  visitor  of  an  exotic  collection, 
should  be  too  precious  to  be  lingered  away  in  such 
attendance;  but  were  the  plants  labelled,  and  the  visitor 
allowed  sufficient  leisure,  all  persons  might  derive  pleasure 
and  knowledge,  in  proportion  as  they  should  be  qualified  to 
seek  it. 

I  remember  more  than  once  to  have  experienced  the  evils 
of  which  I  speak.  On  some  occasions,  after  asking  several 
questions  of  the  youth  who  attended  our  party,  and  finding 
that  he  could  not  answer  them;  that  even  the  answers  he 
did  give  were  not  correct;  I  desisted  altogether  from  seeking 
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the  knowledge  which  I  went  purposely  to  obtain,  and  re- 
turned but  little  wiser.  On  one  occasion  our  party  was  ac- 
companied by  an  able  and  experienced  botanist ;  but  there 
were  older  persons  than  ourselves,  and  gentlemen,  in  com- 
pany, who,  of  course,  engrossed  the  whole  of  his  time  and 
attentbn ;  and  those  who  were  the  best  qualified  to  under- 
stand, and  the  most  interested  in  obtaining,  the  information 
he  might  communicate,  were  precisely  those  who  learned* 
nothing  from  the  visit  but  ^hat  their  own  eyes  could  teach 
them.  Even  supposing  the  botanist  to  have  been  at  liberty 
to  attend  to  ourselves  only,  diffidence  would  have  restrained 
us  from  putting  to  him  a  twentieth  pait  of  the  questions  we 
should  have  desired  to  ask ;  and  even  then,  we  should  have 
preferred  a  more  leisurely  examination  of  the  plants.  It  is 
from  my  own  early  experience,  and  earnest  wishes,  that  I 
am  led  to  judge  of  the  regrets  and  wishes  of  others,  and 
humbly  to  suggest  the  remedy. 

I  propose  to  give,  in  this  Magazine,  a  series  of  botanical 
papers,  illustrative  of  the  Linnaean  system ;  in  which  I 
shall  endeavour  to  avoid  alarming  the  young  student  with  a 
crowd  of  technicalities,  at  the  very  outset,  unaccompanied  by 
any  thing  to  bribe  his  attention  to  them.  I  will  so 
disperse  me  husks,  that  they  may  not  all  lie  at  the  top ;  but 
may,  at  least,  allow  the  observer  to  perceive  that  there  is 
grain  beneath ;  and  that  for  eveir  slight  layer  of  them  re- 
moved, he  may  obtain  a  portion  of  it.  The  study  of  botany 
is  much  easier  than  appears  to  those  who  have  not  attempted 
it.  Before  the  time  of  Linnaeus,  indeed,  it  was  a  kind  of 
chaos ;  the  confusion  arising  from  the  contradictions  of  dif- 
ferent writers  was  endless.  With  no  one  acknowledged 
system,  every  botanist  followed  his  own  mode  of  arrangement ; 
and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  they  made  themselves  in- 
telligible to  each  other.  Linnaeus  appeared ;  and  not  only 
did  he  arrange  the  whole  vegetable  world  systematically,  and 
according  to  a  system,  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  which, 
overcoming  national  jealousy,  and  the  self-love  of  individuals, 
obtained  its  adoption  over  all  Europe;  but,  by  the  invention 
of  trivial  names,  gave  a  precision  to  his  arrangement  which 
rendered  it  doubly  valuable.  Until  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  when  trivial  names  were  first  introduced,  the  several 
species  were  distinguished  by  long  Latin  phrases,  which,  in 
addition  to  their  inconvenience,  were  an  endless  source  of 
confusion  and  doubt.  It  was  as  though.  Christian  names 
being  unknown,  we  were  to  distinguish  a  family  of  sisters  by 
personal  description ;  and  instead  of  designating  one  as  Miss 
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Lucy  Smith,  and  another  as  Miss  Mary  Smith,  we  should 
say:  '^Yesterday  I  met  Miss  Smith,  with  black  eyes  and 
chestnut  hair,  who  is  rather  tall,  stoops  a  little  in  the 
shoulders,  has  a  pretty  little  foot,  and  speaks  with  a  lisp ;  and 
I  asked  her  how  the  Miss  Smith  was,  with  blue  eyes,  auburn 
hair,  pale  cheeks,  and  a  majestic  air,  and  with  a  mole  on  her 
chin."  Nothings  as  Rousseau  observes,  could  be  more 
pedantic  or  ridiculous,  than  for  a  person,  when  asked  the 
name  of  a  flower,  to  be  obliged  to  ^*  answer  with  a  long  file 
of  Latin  words,  that  have  the  appearance  of  a  magicdi  in- 
cantation ;"  an  inconvenience,  continues  he,  sufficient  to  deter 
many  persons  ^^irom  a  charming  study,  offered  with  so 
pedantic  an  apparatus." 

These  difficulties  being  removed  by  Linnaeus ;  and,  as  I 
have  observed,  some  late  writers  having  introduced  a  more 
simple  language  than  was  formerly  used,  the  study  of  botany 
has  been  rendered  as  easy  as  it  is  pleasing ;  and,  in  gratitude 
to  Linnaeus  and  his  successors,  we  should  avail  ourselves  of 
the  advantages  they  have  procured  us. 

While  writing  the  above,  I  received  the  fourth  volume  of 
Sir  J.  £.  Smith's  English  Flora,  which  comes,  accompanied 
by  the  intelligence  that  its  author  is  no  more ;  as  though  he 
had  lived  but  to  complete  that  valuable  work.  By  the  con- 
clusion, it  appears,  that  ill  health  has  so  long  delayed  the 
publication  of  this  volume.  I  have  looked  for  it  with  im- 
patience, and  cannot  refrain  from  availing  myself  of  this 
opportunity  of  acknowledging  my  gratitude  to  one  to  whom 
botany  and  botanists  are  so  deeply  indebted ;  and  whose  last 
work  has  been  to  me,  for  some  years  past,  a  delightful  com- 
panion, and  an  instructive  friend* 
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{Continued Jrom  p.  57.) 

Having  given  a  general  view  of  the  two  grand  physiological 
divisions  of  plants,  Cellulafes  and  Vasculares,  we  shall  next 
present  a  short  tabular  view  of  their  systematic  subdivisions, 
and  afterwards  arrange  all  thegenera  of  theplants  indigenous  or 
introduced  into  Britain,  under  the  different  classes,  subclasses 
or  orders,  and  tribes,  into  which  they  are  thrown  by  the  natural 
system.  The  following  is  a  general  view  of  the  leading  divi- 
sions, with  their  characters :  — 

K    4 
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Fint  gnuid  DMakm,  VAS- 
CULA^RES 


Fint  C1«M,  Dioottlb'ooru 
SiMMfton  I.  DkUamSdem 

SubcIaM  L  Tlialamiflbne 

Siibclaai2..Ca]ycill6nB 

8ubc3«M  a  CorolUflbrae  : 
Subdlvition  II.  MonoeUatn^detg 

Second  CLim,  HoNocorvLB'DoirBB 


Second  imuid  DitiAon,  C£L. 
XULA^KES 

Fint  Cla«,  FoLiA'cBJi 

::  Second  CbiM,  Anu'LLA 


^ 


51 


^ 


^^ 


•I 


(wu,  a  Teiicl ;  planta  with  woody  fibre 
and  oelluUr  Usiue). 


(itff,  two^  and  eo^yttadm;  cotyledoiu  two). 


(d^tr  two,  asd  ekiamgt,  a  ooat  or  oovering : 

calyx  and  ooroUa  distinct}. 


(thakanvs,  a  bed  or  receptacle,  and  Jlo$,  a 
flower}  ftajncni  under  the  plitiUnm}. 


(eo^and^; 


on  the  calyx). 


icorottot  and  Am;  ftameoe  oo  the  ooroUa). 


{numos,  one,  and  ehlampt,  a'coat  ov  oorerins^ 
calyx  and  corolla  not  dietinot). 


(moHOM,  one,  and  cDilinMofi;  cotyledoo  one). 


m 


{fiOMla,  a  little  odi  i  plants  with  oeiliilar 

tittue.oBly). 


J 


{JoUaceM,  leafy;  habit). 

(a,  priv.,  and  pk^tton,  a  leaf;  leaficH). 


L  VASCULA^RES. 

Class  I.    DICOTYLEa)ONES. 

Subdivision  I.    DICHLAMY^DEiE. 

This  subdivbioa  comprehends  all  the  Dicotyledonous  plants^ 
that  have  both  a  calyx  and  corolla,  by  which  they  are  dis- 
tinguished from  Monocblamj^deae,  in  which  the  adyx  only 
exists.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  high  developement  of  the 
floral  envelopes,  that  the  greater  part  of  flowering  trees  and 
shrubs  are  found  in  Dichlam^dece;  it  rarely  happening  that 
those  with  a  single  floral  covering  only  have  any  brilliant 
colouring. 
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Subclass  I.    THALAMIFLOU^, 

Petals  inserted  into  the  receptacle. 
The  insertion  of  the  petals  and  stamens  into  the  receptacle 
is  the  great  character  of  this  subclass,  which,  therefore,  con- 
tains all  the  polyandrous  plants  of  Linnseus,  as  the  Calycifl^rsB 
contain  the  icosandrous  genera  of  the  same  botanist. 

Section  1.  Carpella  (dim.  ^karpos,  a/ruit;  aggregate  pericarps)  numerous^ 
or  stamens  opposite  the  petms. 

OedebI.    IJANUNCULA^CEiE. 

The  greater  part  of  the  plants  of  this  order  are  objects  of  in- 
terest with  gardeners,  containing,  as  it  does,  many  of  the  most 
elegant  or  showy  of  the  tribes  of  hardy  plants.  It  is  here  that 
the  graceful  clematis,  the  lowly  anemone,  the  glittering  ranuncu* 
las,  and  the  gaudy  pseony  are  found ;  differing,  indeed,  in  exter- 
nal appearance,  but  combined  by  all  the  essential  characters  of 
the  fructification,  tt  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  acrid  and 
venomous  properties  of  these  plants  are  nearly  as  powerful  as 
their  beauty  is  great  They  are  all  caustic,  and  in  many  of 
them  the  deletenous  principle  is  in  most  dangerous  abundance. 
M.  Decandolle  remarks  that  its  nature  is  extremely  singular ; 
it  is  so  volatile,  that,  in  most  cases,  simple  drying  in  the  air  or 
infusion  in  water  is  sufficient  to  destroy  it :  it  is  neither  acid 
nor  alkaline ;  but  its  activity  is  increased  by  acids,  honey, 
sugar,  wine,  or  alcohol;  and.it  is,  in  reality,  destructible  only 
by  water.  The  crowfoots  of  our  European  pastures,  and  the 
^em6ne  trilobata  and  tritemata  of  those  of  South  America, 
are  well  known  poisons  of  cattle.  Blistering  plasters  are  made 
in  Iceland  of  the  leaves  of  .Ranunculus  acris.  The  foliage  of 
some  species  of  Clematis  is  supposed  to  afford  the  means  em- 
ployed by  beggars  of  producing  artificial  ulcers.  Some  of  the 
aconites  are  aiuretic,  especially  Nap^llus  and  Ci&mmarum. 
Delphinium  Cohs61ida  is  said  to  be  an  ingredient  in  those 
French  cosmetics  which  are  so  destructive  of  the  surface  of 
the  skin.  The  i%ll^borus,  &mous  in  classical  history  for  its 
drastic  powers,,  and  the  Nigella,  celebrated  in  ancient  house- 
wifery for  its  aromatic  seeds,  which  were  used  for  pepper  be- 
fore that  article  was  discovered,  are  both  comprehended  in 
JSanunculaceae.  The  range  of  this  order,  in  a  geographical 
point  of  view,  is  very  extensive.  A  great  number  lias  been 
discovered  in  Europe,  but  they  are  so  abundant  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  that  an  order  can  scarcely  be  found  more  universally 
and  equally  dispersed.  It  is  singular,  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  climbing  species  of  Climatis   and  of  Xantborhiza, 
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scarcely  an  instance  occurs  in  iZanunculacese  of  a  shrubby 
stem. 

Tribe  1.    Clemati^deji. 
Cl^atis  L»  Naravelia  Dec* 

Tribe  2.    ilNEMo^EA. 
Tlialictnim  L.  Hep4tica  DU.  Knowltdnia  Sal. 

Aaemdne  L.  Hydristis  L,  Adonu  L. 

Tribe  5.    JZanc/nculje. 
Myoftiirufi  L.  ifaniinculus  Bauh. 

Ceratoc^phaluB  Mom.  Fickria  Z>U, 

Tribe  4.      ^ELLEBO^REA. 

€%ltha  L.  Ifell^bonis  L,  Aquil^a  L. 

Trdilius  L.  Cdptis  Sal.  Z>elphrntum  Tou. 

Er6nthis  Sal.  Garid^lla  Tou.  ilcoDitum  Tou. 

Isopfnxm  L,  Nig^lla  Tou. 

Tribe  5.    PmovifcEM. 

AdBd'^^L.  PssdniaL. 

Cimicifuga  L.  Xanthorhlza  Heril. 

OrdeeII.    DILLENl^^CJS:^. 

Fine  plants,  almost  exclusively  confined  to  tropical  coun- 
tries. Dill^n/a  speci^sa,  a  native  of  India,  is  a  most  noble 
tree  with  large  yellow  flowers,  rivalling  those  of  a  Magn6lia. 
Hihh^rtia  volubilis  is  a  green-house  plant,  well  known  ?br  the 
beauty  of  its  blossoms,  and  their  powerfully  fetid  smell.  The 
medical  properties  of  this  order  are  scarcely  known ;  a  decoc- 
tion of  their  leaves  or  bark  is  astringent,  and  used  for  gargles ; 
and  the  acid  juice  of  the  fruit  of  some  of  the  species  of  Dill^nia 
is  used  in  India,  mixed  with  water,  as  a  pleasant  beverage 
in  fevers.  The  foliage  of  many  of  the  species  is  extremely 
scabrous,  whence  the  dried  leaves  are  much  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  fish-skin  and  sand -paper  in  Europe;  those  of 
Trachyt^Ua  dspera  are  even  employed  in  China  for  polbbing 
works  of  metal. 

Curat^lla  L  Trachyt^lla  Dec.  Hibb^rtta  Andr. 

Tetr^erai;  Diil^nui  L.  Colbdrtta  Sal. 

Order  III.  UAGtiOLIA'^CEJE. 
No  one  is  ignorant  of  the  grandeur  of  Magnolias,  or  of  the 
delicious,  though  sometimes  dangerous,  fragrance  of  their 
blossoms ;  but  it  is  less  generally  known,  that  from  their  aflfi- 
nity  to  the  trees  that  produce  the  famous  Winter's  bark,  and 
Melambro  bark,  they  possess  medicinal  qualities  of  no  com- 
mon power.  The  bark  of  all  of  them  is  said  to  have  a  bitter 
flavour  without  any  astringency,  and  combined  with  a  hot  aro- 
matic principle.     In  the  United  States,  the  bark  of  Magablia 
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glaiica  and  Liriodendron  ttdipifera  is  employed  for  the  same 
purposes  as  Jesuit's  bark,  and  from  the  fruit  of  MagnbUa  acu- 
minata, a  tincture  is  prepared  which  has  some  reputation  for 
removing  attacks  of  rheumatism.  The  fruit  of  Illicium  crnisa- 
tum  is  the  material  which  flavours  the  liqueur  called  Anisette 
de  Bourdeaux.  The  Magnolias  are  exclusively  inhabitants  of 
Asia  and  America,  no  species  having  hitherto  been  found 
either  in  Europe  or  in  Africa. 

IIHciam  L.  Liriod^ndroQ  FT. 

Magndlia  L.  Micb^ta  L. 

OrdmIV.  AyONjtCEM. 
The  plants  of  this  order  are  closely  allied  to  Magnoliac^^, 
from  which  they  are  principally  distinguished  by  the  absence 
of  stipulae,  and  by  the  structure  of  their  anthers  and  seeds.  The 
latter  consist  of  a  hard  mass  of  albumen,  ruminated,  as  the  bo- 
tanists call  it,  that  is  to  say,  perforated  by  the  substance  of  the 
seed-coat,  in  every  direction.  They  are  all  trees  or  shrubs,  and 
chiefly  inhabitants  of  the  hottest  parts  of  the  tropics,  but  a  few 
have  been  discovered  straggling  into  the  temperate  zones  of 
America.  The  fruit  of  the  Aribna  is  in  many  species  highly 
esteemed  as  an  article  for  the  dessert,  especially  that  of  the 
Cherimoyer^  which  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  finest  fruit 
in  the  world,  next  to  the  mangosteen.  The  hard  fruits  of  the 
species  of  Uvkria  are  highly  aromatic ;  those  of  one  of  them 
furnish  the  Piper  aethiopicum  of  the  shops.  The  genus 
Asimina  is  the  only  one  which  contains  any  hardy  species,  and 
these  are  so  delicate  as  to  be  seen  very  rarely  in  this  country. 
In  Brazil,  the  bark  of  Xylopia  sericea  is  used  for  cordage ; 
for  which  it  is  admirably  adapted. 

Uvkria  L,  Artabotrys  R.  Br,  Athnina  Adan. 

Anima  Adan.  Guatterta  R  &  P.  Xyldpia  L, 

Order  V.  MENISPEHMEiE. 
The  order  of  Menisp^rmesB  consists  entirely  of  twining  shrubs 
with  very  minute  flowers.  They  are  extremely  dissimilar  in 
habit  from  the  orders  which  are  placed  near  them,  and  occupy 
their  present  station  entirely  on  account  of  certain  minute  but 
important  characters  in  their  fructification.  With  the  exception 
of  Schiz^dra  coccinea  none  of  them  are  worth  cultivating  as 
plants  of  ornament  The  berries  of  Lardizabdla  biternata  are 
sold  in  the  markets  of  Chile,  •under  the  name  of  AguiWoquilj 
Guilboguif  or  CoguiU^Vochij  according  to  different  travellers. 
The  bitter  diuretic,  and  aperient  sorts  of  Pareira  brava,  are 
produced  by  a  species  of  Menisp^rmum,  as  is  also  the  famous 
Calumba  root,  so  much  esteemed  for  its  intense  bitterness,  and 
for  its  use  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.     The  poisonous  drug 
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called  C6oculus  indicus  in  the  shops,  is  the  seed  of  Menisp^r- 
mum  C6cculus.  Several  Brazilian  species  of  Cocculus  are 
said  to  possess  powerful  febrifugal  properties.  No  species  of 
Menisp^rmeae  is  foand  in  Europe ;  they  are  chiefly  natives  of 
trc^ical  America  and  Asia. 

Wendl4ndia  W.  Menisp^rmum  L,  Clssdmpelos  L, 

8chiz4ndra  Mx,  Cdcculus  Dec. 

OhderVI.    BERJSERPDEJE. 

,  With  the  exception  of  Berberis  this  order  does  not  contain 
any  genus  of  much  interest ;  most  of  the  others  are  low,  incon- 
spicuous, herbaceous  plants ;  Nahdhia  is  an  elegant  Japanese 
shrub.  The  Berberises  are  all  shrubs  of  mucn  beauty  and 
interest,  especially  the  species  with  pinnated  leaves,  which  are 
sometimes  called  M ahonias.  These  are  all  inhabitants  either 
of  Europe,  Asia,  or  North  and  South  America ;  none  have 
ever  been  seen  in  Africa  or  New  South  Wales.  Many  of  the 
jfinesl  species  from  Chile  and  India  yet  remain  to  be  intro- 
duced. The  berries  of  the  Berberises  are  acid  and  astringent ; 
the  latter  quality  is  especially  abundant  in  the  stem  and  bark. 

JSpim^dium  W,  Cauloph^llum  Mx.  Berberit  L. 

I/e6Dtice  L*  Diphyllba  Mx.  Nandlna  Thun. 

Order  VII.    PODOPHYLLAt^E^. 

Little  interesting  herb&ceous  North  American  plants,  nearly 
related  on  the  one.  hand  to  ^ymphaeslceae,  and,  on  the  other, 
to  the  herbaceous  genera  of  Berbhides.  Their  juice  is  held 
to  be  purgative. 

Podophyllum  L.  Jefiers6nta  Ph. 

Order  VIIL    HYDROPELTrDEiE. 

This  order  difiers  from  ^ymphsaceae  chiefly  in  having  a  de- 
finite number  of  seeds.  It  consists  of  only  two  genera,  each 
containing  a  single  species.  Both  are  little  floating  plants  of 
tropical  and  northern  America.  Nothing  is  known  of  their 
properties. 

Hydrop^ltis  L, 

Order  IX.  NYIXPHIEJCCEM. 
Like  the  last,  these  are  all  floating  plants,  and,  to  gardeners^ 
possessed  of  great  interest,  on  account  of  the  elegant  form  and 
various  hues  of  their  flowers.  Two  species  are  known  as  the 
lUies  of  our  own  streams  and  ponds,  and  the  remainder  occupy 
similar  stations  in  other  countries.  Some  of  the  Indian 
species  of  ^ymphae'^a  are  delightfully  fragrant  The  holy 
cvamus,  or  Pythagorean  bean  of  antiquity,  is  the  produce  of 
the  Nel/imbtum,  a  stately  aquatic>  which  abounds  in  all  the  hot- 
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ter  ooimtrieft  of  the  East,  where  its  roots  are  frequently  used 
as  an  article  of  foocL  The  ditches  about  Pekin  and  other 
Chinese  cities,  are  literally  choked  up  with  its  abundance. 
The  pericarpia,  or  beans,  are  oblong,  hard,  smooth  bodies,  and 
possess  the  power  of  vegetating  after  having  been  dried  foe 
even  thirty  years.  The  flowers  and  roots  of  the  commoa 
white  jVymphae'^a  have  been  long  celebrated  for  their  sedative 
and  antiaphrodisiacal  qualities,  which  are,  however,  now  con« 
sidered  doubtful.  In  Sweden,  in  years  of  scarcity,  the  roots 
of  .A^^phar  lutea  are  pounded  into  cakes,  along  with  the  inner 
bark  of  JPmus  sylv^stris. 

This  order  has  been  the  cause  of  much  difference  among 
botanists,  as  to  its  true  station  in  a  natural  classification,  its 
structure  beiuff  of  so  doubtful  a  character  as  to  leave  room  for 
disputing  wheuier  it  belongs  to  Dicotyledones  or  Monocotyl6* 
dones.  Upon  this  subject  M.  Decandolle  has  the  following 
remarks :  <*  Craertner  declares  that  the  embryo  is  undivided, 
and  therefore  monocotyledonous.  In  1 802, 1  remarked  in  the 
Bulletin  Philomathique,  that  the  embryos  both  of  ^ymphse^a 
and  ^uphar  are  enclosed  in  a  peculiar  integument,  and  that  a 
dicotyledonous  structure  is  apparent  when  that  integument  is 
removed;  shortly  after,  M.  Mirbel  declared  that  the  embryo 
o(  NeUmbiwn  has  two  thick  cotyledons  ;  in  1806,  M.  Turpin 
gave  an  accurate  description  of  the  ftmioi  Nel{mdnufn\ii\/&im^ 
without  however  removing  the  doubts  about  the  real  structure 
of  the  embryo;  and  two  years  afterwards  his  colleague,  M. 
Poiteau,  described  the  seed  and  germination  of  the  same  plant, 
pointing  out  that  the  embryo  consisted  of  two  thick  cotyledons 
enclosed  within  a  stipular  membrane,  but  destitute  of  radicula : 
this  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  M.  Mirbel  after  very  minute 
anatomical  examination ;  that  observer  compared  tlie  seed  of 
NeUanbiian  to  the  seed  of  ^m^gdalus,  and  also  to  that  of  Piper 
and  Sauriirus,  and  also  demonstrated  that  the  structure  of  the 
stem  was  analogous  to  that  of  exogenous  or  dicotyledonous 
plants.  A  very  different  opinion  was  shortly  afterwards  held 
by  M.  Correa  de  Serra,  an  observer  of  the  highest  order,  who 
admitted  indeed  that  ^mphae^ese  are  exogenous,  but  con- 
tended that  the  parts  which  had  been  taken  by  previous  ob- 
servers for  cotyledons  were,  in  fact,  a  mere  expansion  of  the 
radicle,  and  that  cotyledons  were  as  entirely  absent  in  Nelim^ 
bium  as  in  Ciscuta.  In  the  meanwhile  M.  de  Jussieu  adhered 
to  the  old  opinion,  that  ^ymphseacese  are  monocotyledonous; 
in  which  he  was  supported  by  the  late  Professor  Louis  Claude 
Richard,  a  name  for  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Carpology 
{karposy  a  fruit,  logos,  a  discourse),  who  published  a  new  view 
of  their  structure^  in  which  he  differed  materially  from  all  his 
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predecessors ;  this  botanist  considered  the  stipulary  membrane 
of  Poiteau  a  simple  cotyledon,  and  the  cotyledons  of  that 
writer  the  hypobl&stus  {Jiypo^  under,  blastos^  bud),  or  body  of 
the  radicula  ;  he  also  refused  to  admit  any  evidence  derived 
from  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  stem.  In  this  conflict  of 
opinions,  we  have  determined  to  station  ^mphaeaceae  among 
Exogenes,  for  the  following  reasons:  1st,  because  tlie  struc- 
ture of  their  stem  is  that  of  Lxogenes  rather  than  of  £nd6genes ; 
2dly,  because  the  two  opposite  bodies,  enclosed  within  the  little 
bag  or  stipulary  membrane  described  by  Poiteau,  appear  to  be 
undoubtedly  cotyledons,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  presence  of  a 
pl^mula  between  them  in  Nelumbium ;  Sdly,  because  of  the 
structure  of  their  flower,  which  has  a  great  af&nity  with  that  of 
Pu&imia^  Magn6hfl,  and  jRapiver ;  4thiy,  on  account  of  the  simi- 
larity between  their  fruit  and  stigma  and  that  of  Pap^ver ;  5thly, 
because  of  their  milky  juice  and  convolute  leaves,  two  charac- 
ters which  are  not  known  to  exist  among  Endogenes."  Those 
who  are  interested  in  pursuing  this  curious  discussion  any  far- 
tlier,  will  find  many  remarks  and  illustrative  figures  in  the 
Englbh  edition  of  the  Analyse  du  FnUty  published  by  Mr. 
Lindley  in  1819. 

^ymphs'a  Neck,  Euvf^e  Sal. 

jVuphar  Sm*  Nelunt&ium  J. 

Section  2.  Carpella  sdUaryor  connate  ;  PlachtUs  parietal, 
OBDKaX.  PAPAVERA^CEiE. 
These  plants  are  better  known  for  their  medicinal  properties 
than  for  their  beauty.  Some  of  them  are  the  common  pests 
of  corn-fields,  and  with  grain  have  been  disseminated  over  all 
the  world.  Sanguinaria  is  a  neat  little  American  plant,  well 
known  for  its  crimson  juice,  and  the  emetic  purgative  powers 
of  its  roots.  Sarac^nm  is  a  genus  of  very  doubtful  affinity ; 
consisting  of  curious  little  American  marsh  plants  of  difiicult 
culture,  and  remarkable  for  the  singular  pitcher-like  form  of 
its  leaves.  The  peculiar  power  of  the  poppy  is,  as  is  well 
known,  narcotic;  a  property  which  pervades  all  the  order, 
although  in  a  less  intense  degree  in  all  but  the  officinal  Papa- 
ver  somniferum,  from  which  exclusively  the  drug  opium  is 
obtained.  The  Mexicans  use  the  expressed  oil  of  the  seeds 
of  Argemone  mexicana  for  polishing  furniture,  and  in  Holland 
an  oil  used  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  olives,  is  expressed  from 
the  seeds  of  P.  Rhoe^as. 

Pap^ver  Tou,  Glaucuin  Tou,  Boccdnta  L. 

Saneuin^ria  L,  Mecondpsis  Vig,  Sarac^oia  L. 

Chelidonium  Bank,  Argemone  Tou* 

Rom^rta  Med.  Hyp^coum  L. 
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Om)erXI.  MJMARIAX^E^. 
Tender  herbs,  with  finely  cut  leaves  and  annuaK  stems, 
abounding  in  a  watery  juice ;  without  any  appearance  of  niilki- 
ness.  They  are  reckoned  slightly  diaphoretic  and  aperient, 
but  their  medical  properties  are  trifling.  Formerly  they  were 
combined  with  Papavericeae,  from  which  they  are  now  uni- 
versally distinguished.  The  greater  part  of  them  are  natives 
of  hedges  or  thickets  in  the  cooler  parts  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere ;  two  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Many  of 
the  species  are  beautiful  ornaments  of  the  flower-garden. 

Ooi^dalis  Dec.  Diclytra  Bore,  Sarcocapnos  Dec. 

CystidipDOS  BocTn  Adli^mia  Rafi,  ^mkria  Ton, 

Order  XII.  CRUCrPEILE. 
The  importance  of  this  order  to  mankind,  and  the  singular 
nature  of  its  botanical  characters,  render  it  expedient  to  speak 
very  fully  upon  it;  in  which  the  remarks  of  the  learned  M. 
Decandolle,  who  has  paid  Cruciferae  particular  attention,  will 
be  chiefly  followed.  The  order  consists  wholly  of  annual  or 
perennial,  often  biennial,  herbs,  occasionally  assuming  a  suf- 
frutescent  habit ;  then,  however,  never  exceeding  the  height  of 
three  feet.  The  roots  are  either  thick  and  perennial,  or  an- 
nual or  biennial  and  slender,  almost  always  perpendicular  and 
undivided.  The  young  roots  are  tipped  with  a  little  sheath, 
called  the  coleorhiza  {koleos,  a  sheath,  rhtza^  a  root),  which  is 
produced  by  the  extended  ruptured  coat  of  the  epidermis, 
when  the  rootlet  first  appears.  This  is  a  curious  character, 
and  deserves  attention.  The  stems  are  round  or  somewhat 
angular,  branched,  and  often,  even  in  the  annual  species,  in- 
durated at  the  base.  The  branches  proceed  from  the  axillae 
of  the  leaves,  but  the  uppermost  ones  are  abortive  in  most 
cases.  The  racemes  are  always  opposite  to  the  leaves ;  some- 
times the  terminal  branch  is  abortive  when  the  raceme 
appears  to  be  terminal ;  but  this  is  merely  owing  to  that  cir- 
cumstance. The  leaves  are  simple,  generally  radical  or  alter- 
nate, rarely  opposite.  The  flowers  are  either  white,  yellow, 
or  purple,  or,  in  a  few  Cape  species,  bright  blue.  The  fruit  is 
called  either  a  siliqua  or  silicula ;  the  former  being  a  linear  pod 
containing  many  seeds,  the  latter  a  roundish  pod  containing 
one  or  very  few  seeds,  whence  this  order,  which  is  the  same 
as  the  Linnean  class  Tetradynamia,  is  divided  by  Linnaeus  into 
two  parts,  called  Siliqu^sae  and  Siliculosae.  In  the  seed,  the 
radicle  and  cotyledons  are  applied  to  each  other  in  difierent 
ways,  from  which  the  suborders  of  M.  Decandolle  derive  their 
characters.  When  the  edge  of  the  cotyledons  is  pressed  close 
to  the  radicula,  so  that  a  cross  section  would  be  thus  o  =,  the 
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cotyledons  are  said  to  be  accumbent,  as  io  all  Pleororhizeas 
{pleuron^  the  side,  rhiza^  a  root) ;  when  the  side  of  the  cotyle- 
dons is  pressed  to  the  radlcula,  thus  oil,  the  former  are  called 
incumbent,  as  in  Notorhizeae  {notosy  the  back,  riiizoj  a  root). 
If  the  cotyledons  are  incumbent,  and  at  the  same  time  half 
folded  together  or  conduplicate,  thus  o  >  > ,  the  suborder 
Orthopl6ce«  {ofihos^  upright,  plokiy  a  fold)  is  formed ;  when 
the  cotyledons  are  incumbent  and  spirally  twisted,  so  that  a 
section  would  resemble  this  o  ||  ||,  they  constitute  the  sub- 
order Spirolobeae  {speira^  a  spire,  lobos^  a  pod) ;  and  finally, 
when  the  cotyledons  are  incumbent,  and  doubled  twice  in  their 
length,  thus  o  II  ||  H^  we  have  Diplolobce  {diploos,  double, 
lobos,  a  pod). 

(To  be  continued.) 


Art.  IX.    A  short  Notice  of  the  Occurrence  of  Footsteps  in  th^ 
Sandstone  of  Com  Cockle  Muir^  in  Dumfriesshire.    By  K.  N. 

In  a  quarry,  situated  in  the  New  Red  Sandstone  district  Oa 
Dumfriesshire,  about  three  miles  north  of  Lochmaben,  the 
workmen,  in  the  course  of  excavating  stones,  have  for  some 
time  discovered  marks  which  correspond  exactly  in  appear- 
ance with  the  footsteps  of  some  four-footed  animal.  The  rock 
has  been  long  quarried  for  building  materials,  as  well  as  for 
paving  stones,  {tot  each  it  is  well  adapted,  owing  to  its  lami- 
nated structure,)  and  the  existence  of  the  foot-marks  has  been 
known  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  though  little  notice  was 
taken  of  them,  until  they  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Dun- 
can, minister  of  Ruthwell,  who  has  been  most  assiduous  in 
investigating  the  fact,  and  in  making  it  .public.  The  strata 
dip  to  the  south-east,  under  an  angle  of  about  37  or  88  degrees. 

It  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  marks  are  not 
confined  to  one  part  of  the  bed ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
found  on  almost  each  succeeding  layer,  and  are  met  with  at 
the  spot  where  the  quarry-men  are  now  working,  which  is 
more  than  40  ft.  below  ground  The  laminated  structure  of 
the  bed,  which  is  easily  divisible  into  layers  of  various  thick- 
nesses, firom  the  breadth  of  an  inch  to  that  of  several  feet, 
demonstrates  that  the  sandstone  was  not  all  deposited  at  one 
time;  as,  in  that  case,  it  would  most  probably  have  formed 
one  solid  compact  mass.  It  is  on  the  upper  surface  of  these 
layers  that  the  footsteps  exist ;  and  each  succeeding  lamina, 
on  its  deposition,  appears  to  have  filled  up  the  indentation 
beneath,  like  plaster   of  Paris  poured  into  a  mould.      On 
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separating  two  layers,  were  it  not  for  the  friable  nature  of  the 
sandstone,  which  causes  it  to  break  and  remain  in  the  matrix, 
as  it  were,  the  lower  surface  of  an  upper  layer  would  exhibit 
an  exact  cast  of  the  indentation  beneath.  As  it  is,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  sandstone  thus  remaining  in  adheres  so  slightly 
to  the  cavity,  that  it  is  generally  easy  to  scrape  it  out,  without 
at  all  injuring  the  shape  of  the  foot-mark.  This  fact  will  de- 
cidedly prove  that  the  marks  do  not  proceed  from  any  fossil 
contained  in  the  sandstone  (an  idea  which  might  probably 
occur  to  a  person  who  had  not  seen  any  specimens);  as,  in 
that  case,  an  indentation  would  be  lefl  both  in  the  upper 
and  under  laminas,  which  is  not  the  case. 

The  strongest  proof  that  the  marks  were  caused  by  animals 
is  their  arrangement  in  two  parallel  lines,  and  at  r^ular  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  and  the  agreement  in  shape  and 
position  of  the  alternate  marks,  by  which  the  hind  foot  is 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  fore.  One  specimen,  a  slab 
about  8  ft.  long,  which  was  taken  out  of  the  quarry  some  years 
agO)  contains  no  less  than  twenty-four  footsteps,  in  which  the 
most  perfect  order  is  preserved ;  so  that,  were  it  not  for  the 
hardness  of  the  stone,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  believe  that 
an  animal  had  just  passed  over  it. 

In  this  specimen  the  mark  of  the  hind  foot  comes  up  to^ 
and  in  some  places  partly  effiices  that  of  the  fore.  In  the 
quarry  the  footsteps  are  found  ranging  in  distinct  and  regular 
tracks.  Their  direction  is  up  and  down  the  strata;  in  no 
instance  do  they  extend  across.  They  are  not  all  of  the 
same  size  or  shape.  In  one  set  the  toes  in  the  front  of  the 
foot  have  lefl  a  very  distinct  impression,  while  the  heel  has 
displaced  and  turned  up  the  sand  behind  at  each  successive 
step.  In  another  variety  the  toes  are  scarcely  discernible,  and 
the  heel  seems  to  have  slid  some  way  from  the  spot  where  it 
was  first  put  down,  gradually  sinking  until  the  animal  acquired 
a  firm  fisoting.  The  difference  of  these  two  sets  of  marks  has 
been  accounted  for  by  supposing  them  to  have  been  caused, 
the  former  in  the  ascent,  the  latter  in  the  descent,  of  the  ani^ 
mal.  If  that  were  the  case,  we  must  suppose  that  the  sand- 
stone existed  in  its  present  inclined  position  while  yet  in  a  sofl 
state;  a  fact  quite  at  variance  with  the  theories  at  present 
current  among  geologists. 

The  cause  of  this  difference  may  perhaps  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  they  are  the  foot-marks  of  distinct  species  of 
animals.  As  they  are  never  found  intermixed,  but  always  in 
separate  tracks,  and  as,  in  the  latter  of  the  twp  varieties 
enumerated,  the  length  of  the  steps  is  greater  than  in  the 
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formery  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  foot,  this  suj^osition  is 
not  without  foundation. 

Professor  Buckland  has  given  the  credit  of  the  foot-marks 
to  an.apimal  of  the  ^nus  Test^do.  A  comparison  has  been 
ingeniously  instituted  by  that  gentleman  between  the  footF- 
steps  in  the  stone  and  those  made  by  receni  tortoises.  For 
this  purpose  he  has  caused  live  animals  of  that  genus  to  walk 
over  soft  clay  or  dough,  and  the  result  tends  decidedly  to  con- 
firni  his  opinion ;  and  here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  notice 
some  observations  made  by  a  writer  in  a  late  number  of  the 
London  Magazine  *  upon  this  subject.  It  is  there  remarked, 
^^  They  (the  Geological  Society)  had  much  better  have  re* 
frained ;  for  when  the  tortoise  was  at  length  prevailed  on  to 
walk,  he  insisted  on  walking  as  straight  as  an  arrow ;  whereas 
the  antediluvian  tortoise's  march  was  as  crooked  as  a  ram^s 
horn."  Now,  it  happens  unfortunately  for  this  statement,  that 
the  marks  in  the  sandstone  rock  run  in  a  direct  line.  It  is 
true,  the  tortoise  showed  at  first  some  unwillingness  to  stir, 
but,  when  he  did  move,  he  proceeded  forward  in  quite  as 
straight  a  course  as  his  ^^  antedilqvian''  progenitor. 

No  remains  of  the  tortoise  have  hitherto  been  found  in  strata 
older  than  the  lias ;  but  we  must  not,  on  that  account,  refuse 
to  believe  that  they  existed  at  a  still  earlier  period.  The  dis- 
coveries that  are  made  every  day  in  geology,  though  they  tend 
to  confirm  and  establish  that  science,  should  yet  teach  us  how 
much  remains  to  be  learned  respecting  it. 

K.N. 


Art.  X.  On  the  Crystallisation  of  Gold.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Stevens  Henslow,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge. 

Dear  Sir, 
The  crystallisation  of  gold  from  a  state  of  fusion  is  on 
record;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  has  observed  a 
similar  effect  to  have  resulted  from  its  solution  in  acid.  Per- 
haps, therefore,  you  may  consider  the  following  notice  worth 
inserting  in  the  Naturalist's  Magazine. 

Yours,  &c 
Cambridge^  Marchj  1828.  J.  S.  Henslow. 

A  small  glass-stoppered  vial,  containing  a  solution  of  gold 
in  a  mijcture  of  nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  had  stood  neglected 
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bt  a  considerable  time  (perhaps  four  ot  fiye  years)  in  a  cup- 
board. Upon  accidentally  examining  it,  I  found  a  portion  of 
the  acid  bad  escaped,  and  the  gold  crystallised.  This  effect 
had  probably  been  promoted  by  a  flaw  in  the  vial,  which  ex- 
tended through  the  neck,  and  a  little  way  down  its  length. 
The  stopper,  in  consequence,  must  have  been  slightly 
loosened,  and  thus  allowed  more  space  for  the  formation  of  a 
diin  dendritic  crystallisation  of  the  gold.  This  was  further 
continued  down  the  inner  surface  of  the  via],  and  was  there 
sufficiently  thick  to  admit  the  impression  of  minute  but  dis- 
tinet  crystalline  facets.  A  small  ciystallised  lump  of  gold 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  vial;  but  I  believe  this  had  been 
originally  attached  to  the  rest,  and  merely  fallen  by  its  weight, 
as  I  have  since  observed  to  be  the  case  in  another  portion. 
Aitoand  the  stopper,  and  along  the  flaw,  there  was  a  saline 
concretion,  which  tasted  like  sal-ammoniac,  and  as  ammonia 
was  kept  in  the  game  cupboard,  it  had  probably  united  with 
the  muriatic  acid  as  it  exuded.  Upon  finding  this  specimen, 
I  examined  some  other  metallic  solutions,  and  found  a 
similar  separation  of  the  metal  had  taken  place  in  a  vial 
containing  a  solution  of  platina,  and  in  another  containing 
a  solution  of  palladium.  In  both  these  cases,  a  thin,  inter- 
tnpted,  and  dendritic  lamina  of  metal  might  be  seen  between 
the  stopper  and  the  neck;  but  the  crystallisation  had  pro- 
ceeded no  further.  I  unstoppered  the  vial  containing  the 
platina,  and  the  lamina  (as  might  have  been  expected)  imme- 
diately disappeared  in  the  form  of  a  slight  muddy  film.  The 
palladium  I  still  possess.  Probably  this  phenomenon  may  be 
of  firequent  occurrence ;  but  as  the  separation  of  the  metal 
does  not  often  extend  below  the  neck  of  the  vial,  it  may  have 
passed  unnoticed.  These  facts,  if  multiplied,  may,  perhaps, 
serve  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  mode  in  which  Ae  den* 
ddtitt  laminae  oS  native  gold,  silver,  &c.  are  formed  in  rocks. 


Art.  XL    Introductory  Sketch  of  the  Objects  and   Uses  qf  M«- 
teqrological  Science.     By  £•  W.  Brayley,  Jun.  A.L.S. 

The  narrow  limits  within  which  our  knowledge  of  the 
pbj^sical  constitution  of  the  planet  we  inhabit  is  confined, 
bttre  been  frequent  subjects  of  remark  with  general  writers  on 
Natural  History.  Little  more  of  "the  great  ^lobe"  is  cog- 
nizable to  us  than  the  configuration  of  its  surface,  with  the 
vegetable  productions  which  invest  that  surface,,  and  the  ani* 
tnab  by  which  it  is  peopled;  the  fiffectipus,  arrangement,  and 
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structure  of  the  fluid  and  solid  matter,  to  an  insignificant  ex- 
tent, beneath  ;  and  the  nature  and  phenomena,  to  a.  height  not 
exceeding  that  of  the  greater  inequalities  of  the  surface 
(themselves  so  proverbiaUy  inconsiderable  in  comparison  with 
the  earth  itself)-  of  the  ever-moving  mass  of  elastic  fluid,  or 
the  atmosphere,  which  rests  upon  it.  But  unimportant  as 
these  may  appear,  when  compared  with  the  vast  bulk  of  the 
earth  itself,  or  with  the  still  more  stupendous  magnitude  of 
the  system  of  worlds  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  they  compre- 
hend that  region  of  our  own  world,  in  which  Man  —  the 
being  for  whom  all  has  been  created — is  destined  to  exist  i  and 
they  furnish,  whether  viewed  merely  in  themselves,  or  in  their 
relations  to  him,  innumerable  objects  of  delightful  contem- 
plation. 

Now,  on  taking  a  general  view  of  this  our  domain  in  the 
system,  and  of  the  indefinite  multitude  of  objects  it  presents, 
we  shall  find  them  to  consist  of  two  classes ;  which,  though 
intimately  connected  together,  as  they  exist  in  nature,  are, 
in  themselves,  perfectly  and  essentially  distinct,  —  possessing, 
in  fact,  opposite  attributes.  These  two  classes  have  been 
termed,  by  common  consent  among  naturalists,  inorganic 
bodies,  and  organic  bodies  or  beings.  The  former,  as  their 
very  name  indicates,  and  as  is  the  case  with  the  less  perfect 
subjects  of  science  in  general,  are  distinguished  firom  the  latter 
chiefly  bv  negative  qualities.  They  indude  the  various  sub- 
jects of  the  mineral  kingdom,  discriminated  in  an  obvious  and 
especial  manner  from  those  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms, which  constitute  the  class  of  organic  or  organised  ex- 
istences, by  not  possessing  the  power  of  reproducing  indi- 
viduals similar  to  themselves,  and  by  undergoing  increase  of 
size  merely  in  consequence  of  the  addition  of  n*esh  matter 
Jrom  mthoiUj  not,  like  plants  and  animals,  by  the  secretion  or 
production  of  fresh  matter  Jrom  within.  These  inorganic 
bodies,  it  is  evident,  have  been  created,  and  exist,  for  the  sake 
of  the  organic  departments  of  nature,  as  they,  in  their  turn, 
exist  for  the  sake  of  Man.  The  surface  of  the  earth,  on  which 
organic  beings  exist,  consists  of  an  aggregation  of  inorganic 
substances ;  and  the  same  substances,  arranged  in  the  most 
exquisite  and  harmonious  co-ordination,  according  to  the 
pecuUar  quality  of  the  life  of  each  being  respectively,  form  the 
basis  of  that  organisation,  or  disposition  of  parts  for  the 
reception  and  manifestation  of  life,  which  is  the  grand  cha- 
racteristic of  the  higher  kingdoms  of  nature.  These  truths 
are  so  obvious,  that  they  scarcely  require  illustration;  but  as 
every  article  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History  is  intended 
for  the  perusal  of  the  general  reader,  as  well  as  fpr  that  of 
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the  man  of  science,  it  may  be  as  well  to  exemplify  tbem  by 
reference  to  some  particular  instances. 

The  soil,  then,  in  which  plants  grow,  and  on  which  animals 
live  and  move,  is  derived,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the  pul- 
verisation of  some  stratum,  or  some  rock,  forming  thp  ori- 
ginal sur&ce  of  the  earth  ;  this  may  be  either  granite,  sand- 
stone, clay,  limestone,  or  chalk,  &c.  Now  these  rocks  and 
strata  consist  of  various  inorganic  bodies  or  minerals^  aggre- 
gated together  in  various  ways ;  and  the  solid  parts,  forming 
die  basis  of  the  more  delicate  organisation  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, consist  also  of  similar  substances,  to  which  the  arrange- 
ment efiected  by  the  vital  powers  has  given  an  organic  form, 
—  or  disposed  into  structures  and  tissues  of  vessels^  — for  the 
purpose  of  receiving,  adapting,  and  making  use  of  the  dif- 
ferent fluids  destined  to  be  the  agents  employed  by  the  vital 
powers  in  sustaining  the  manifestation  of  life*  Thus  the  reti- 
culated epidermis,  or  outer  coat  of  the  plants  which  have  hol- 
low stalks,  including  the  reeds,  the  grasses,  and  the  various 
species  of  cane,  consists  principally  of  the  originally  inor^ 
ganic  substance  silica^  of  wnich,  in  various  states  of  combina- 
tion, a  great  part  of  the  earth's  surface  is  formed,  llnfs, 
also^  the  siceletons  of  the  vertebrated  animals  are  composed  of 
the  inorganic  substance  lime,  combined  with  pJiosphmic  acid  ; 
and  the  shells^  which  serve  as  external  skeletons  to  the  mol- 
luscous animals,  including  the  different  kinds  of  shell-fish^ 
consist  chiefly  of  the  same  earth  combined  with  carbonic  acid^ 
or  in  the  state  o(  carbonate  qflimcj  which  inorganic  substance 
forms  many  great  ranges  of  mountains,  and  many  extensive 
plains. 

Having  taken  this  glance  at  the  two  primary  divisions  of 
natural  things,  —  the  inorganic  and  the  organic  subjects  of 
creation,  —  we  will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  phenomena 
attending  the  distribution  of  the  latter  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth ;  phenomena  which  are  connected  immediately  and  in 
a  very  important'  manner  with  the  main  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent article,  namely,  the  objects  and  uses  of  meteorological 
science.  But  it  appeared  expedient,  on  entering  so  wide  a 
field  of  enquiiy,  to  take,  at  first,  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  relations  to  each  other  of  several  departments  of  the 
creation,  in  order  to  counteract  the  fallacious  ideas  of  dis- 
union and  independence  among  natural  objects,  which  the 
segregation  and  separation  of  them  in  the  mind,  for  the 
purpose  of  scientific  investigation,  has  a  tendency,  from  the 
imperfection  of  the  human  faculties,  to  produce. 

The  life  and  well-being  of  organised  nature  in  general,  and 
<^  plants  and  animals  in  particular,  are  sustained  primarily 
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by:  an  unseen  and  mysterious  energy  operating  within  thenar 
but  organised   beings  depend,  for  the  outward  support  of 
their  existence,  or  rather  for  the  preservation  of  the  substances 
on  which  their  organisation  is  founded,  in  a  fit  condition  for 
the  use  of  the  inward  powers  of  life,  on  the  heat  and  light  of 
the  sun.     And  in  a  mediate  manner,  therefore,  they  depend 
on  the  atmosphere,  which  is  the  medium  by  which  the  rays 
of  that  glorious  luminary  are  accommodated  to  their  reception* 
Hence  they  are  distributed  oyer  the  sur&ce  of  the  globe»  with 
relation  to  the  peculiar  qualities  of  every  class,  according  to 
certain  laws  by  which  we  are  accustomed  to  express  the 
phssnomena  of  climate^  and  which  are  regulated,  chidly,  by  the 
relations  to  heat  or  temperature  of  the  parts  of  the  earth  re- 
spectively inhabited   by   each  group  of  animals  or   plants* 
These  relations  to  temperature  are  of  two  kinds.     The  firat 
depends  on  the  position  of  the  locality,  or  place  where  tbo 
beings  naturally  exist,  with  respect  to  the  equator,  or  rather 
to  the  ecliptic,  or,  more  strictly  still,  with'respect  to  the  plane 
in  which  tne  earth  revolves  around  the  sun  %  for  on  this  rela* 
lion  depends  the  temperature  of  the  place,  so  £Eur  as  it  is  pro^ 
duced,  directly,  by  the  influence  of  the  sun.     The  second  of 
these  relations  to  neat  depends  on  the  elevation  of  the  locality 
above  the  mean  level  of  the  earth's  surface^  —  usually  esti- 
mated, for  the  purposes  of  science^  from  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
— rfor  on  this  depends  another  cause  of  difference  of  tem- 
perature, in  consequence  of  the  decrease  of  density,  as  we 
ascend  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  correspondiog  reduction  of 
temperature  by  the  increased  capacity  for  heat  of  rare  air; 
the  highest  situations   being  the  coldest  in   each   latitwde 
resipectively. 
'  According,  then,  to  the  laws  of  temperature^  arising  frc«a. 
the  combined  influence  of  latitude  and  altitude^  as  just  ex- 
plainedjt  are  the  innumerable  subjects  of  organised  natuv^ 
distributed    throughout  the   globe,  whether    the  land,   the 
waters,  or  the  atmosphere  be  the  principal  scene  of  their 
existence*     Next  to  the  solar  beams,  as  an  agent  ia  the  suppr 
port  of  life,  in  all  its  various  forms,  is  moisture^  which  appeiwra 
indeed  to  operate  as  a  medium,  in  conveying  and  imparting  to 
the  solid  substances  of  organisation  the  influence  of  the  inif* 
ponderable  agents,  as  beat,  light,  and  electricity,  as  well  a« 
that  of  the  vital  energy  itself    And  the  state  of  moi^ture^ 
depending  primarily  on  the  presence  of  aqueous  vapour,  its 
quantity  and  its  tension  or  elasticity  is  of  coiiurse  finally  de- 
pendent on  temperature  and  on  the  agency  of  solar  radiations 
Certain  plants  and  animals  are  peculiar,  as  is  well  known^  to 
the  tropical  regionsgi  where  an  unvarying  high  dcigree  of  heAt, . 
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pmvaOs^  with  its  necessary  concomHatit,  a  very  humid  at* 
moqf^ere,  whence  the  richness  and  luxuriance  of  organic 
existence  in  these  climeS)  in  all  its*  departments.  Others 
thrive  only  in  the  temperate  hititudes;  and  others,  again^  like 
the  Polar  Bear  and  the  Walrus,  and,  in  the  TegetaUe  world, 
many  Lichens,  which  are  accommodated  to  sustain  the  cold 
of  a  region,  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  which  b  below 
the  freezing-poiat,  people  the  frigid  zcmes,  or  clothe  their 
rocks  and  plains  with  a  peculiar  though  scanty  herbage. 
From  the  combination  of  the  two  causes  of  temperature  above 
de86r3>ed9  an  efiect  of  great  interest  to  the  Meteorologist  and 
die  Naturalist  results  in  the  equatorial  climates.  In  these  the 
solar  temperature  is  higher  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
dlobe;  and  in  these,  also,  the  mountains  and  the  elevations 
forming  what  is  called  table-land,  are  higher  than  elsewhere, 
ascending,  of  course,  into  comparatively  colder  r^ons  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  hence  follows,  that  if  we  ascend,  in  the  t<»Tid 
^Doe^  firom  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the  summits  of  the  mouiH 
tuns,  we  pass  through  all  the  various  climates,  with  their 
respective  gradations  of  organised  matter,  which  each  hemi- 
q>here  <^  ihe  entire  globe  presents,  as  we  proceed  from  the 
eooator  to  the  pole.  This  is  abundantly  exemplified  in  the 
Floras  of  New  Spain  and  Nepal,  which  have  of  late  so  im- 
mensely enriched  the  stores  of  the  Botanist ;  and  the  distri- 
btttion  of  insects  furnishes  us  with  further  illustraticms  of  the 
phenomenon. 

la  considering  these  laws,  we  may  observe  a  very  striking- 
distinction  between  organic  and  inorganic  matter.  Inor- 
ganic bodies,  which  have  no  direct  dependence^  in  the  pre^ 
sent  state  of  the  earth  at  least,  on  the  solar  heat  or  its  con^ 
sequences,  are  distributed  throughout  the  globe,  without  any 
reution  either  to  latitude  or  to  altitude,  as  inv(dving  peculiarity 
of  temperature.  Thus,  native  gold  and  the  cH'es  of  iron  are- 
found,  indiscriminately,  in  every  latitude,  from  the  equator  Xxy 
dke  poles,  and  at  every  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Thus,  also,  the  earthy  substances,  silica  and  ciarbonate  of  lime, 
trith  granite  and  limestone,  rocks  essentially  composed  of 
them,  occur  under  the  equator  in  Sumatra  and  South  Ame-* 
rica,  in  the  temperate  zones  in  the  Alps  and  the  British  Isles, 
and  withm  the  arctic  circle  at  Baffin's  Bay ;  whilst  they  are 
found  at  great  depths  below  the  mean  level  of  the  sur&ce^  as 
in-  mines,  on  the  surface  itself,  and  at  every  altitude  above  it, 
from  the  gentlest  undulations  of  the  land  to  the  summits  of  the 
feftiest  mountains. 

On  attentively  surveying  the   objects  and  phenomena  of 
iniHrganic  nature  in  gener^,  we  find  that  two^  or  more  cor-^ 
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rectly,  perhaps,  three  great  divisions  are  presented  to  oar 
view.  This  department  of  creation  embraces  what  is  termed 
the  mineral  kitisdom,  which  includes  the  various  rocks  and 
strata,  and  individual  mineral  substances  composing  the  surface 
of  the  earth ;  and  also  what  we  may  perhaps  not  improperly 
call  the  Atmospheric  kingdom  of  nature*  For  it  seems  obviously 
improper  to  refer  the  various  aeriform  fluids  constituent  of  the 
atmosphere  to, the  mineral  kingdom,  with  which,  however, 
they  must  be  associated,  unless  we  thus  constitute  for  them  a 
distinct  province.  And  as  the  atmosphere  extends  its  in- 
fluence in  an  equal  degree  over  the  three  kingdoms,  the  ani- 
mal, the  vegetable,  and  the  mineral,  though  received  by,  and 
operating  upon  each,  after  a  distinct  manner,  it  would  appear 
rather  to  be  independent,  and  allied  to  all  of  them,  than  to  be 
ri^tly  included  within  any  one. 

But  these  two  divisions  of  inorganic  nature, — the  mineral  and 
atmospheric  kingdoms,  —  become  amenable  to  each  other's  in- 
fluence, principally  by  means  of  an  intermediate  agent;  —  by 
means  of  the  ocean  and  the  other  repositories  and  sources  of 
water,  in  its  ordinary  inelastic  state  of  fluidity,  with  which  the 
earth  is  replenished.  This  Aqueous  kingdom  of  nature  is  the 
grand  source  whence  the  atmosphere  derives  its  watery  contents, 
which  are  poured  down  again  to  refresh  and  supply  the  ob* 
jects  on  the  solid  surface, — partly  enter  into  their  composition 
in  various  ways,  and  in  part  return  to  the  ocean,  to  be  again 
raised  into  the  atmosphere  by  the  agency  of  the  sun,  and  un- 
dergo that  perpetual  circulation,  which  is  as  essential  to  the 
aggregate  well-bein^  of  the  objects  on  the  globe's  surface,  as  is 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  to  the  life  of  the  animal  frame* 
By  the  ocean,  the  rivers,  and  the  lakes,  also,  as  repositories  of 
temperature,  the  combined  influence  of  the  sun  and  the  atmo- 
sphere on  the  organic  substances  which  the  ^^  mineral  kingdom" 
supports,  is  suitably  modified  for  their  reception  and  require- 
ments. 

Now  it  is  the  object  of  Meteorology  to  investigate  and  dis- 
cover the  modes  of  operation,  and  the  causes,  instrumental 
as  well  as  final,  of  the  multitude  of  interesting  phenomena,  the 
influence  of  which  on  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  we 
have  briefly  traced  in  the  foregoing  remarks.  To  this  science 
belongs  the  examination  of  the  force  of  radiation  from  the  sun, 
or  the  temperature  directly  produced  by  his  beams  —  the  in- 

auiry  into  the  constitution,  mechanical  as  well  as  chemical,  of 
lat  intimate  mixture  of  gaseous  bodies,  which  is  the  subject  of 
what  are  called  atmospheric  changes — the  scrutiny  of  the  laws 
governing  the  variations  of  climate  —  that  also  of  those  which 
regulate  the  diminution  of  heat  in  the  atmosphere,  in  propor- 
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tionto  the  altitude — the  devdopement  of  the  principles  deter- 
mining the  quantity  and  state  of  the  aqueous  portion  of  the 
atmosphere, — and  the  acquirement  of  luiowlec^e,  in  short,  on 
every  subject  of  science  presented  by  the  atmosphere  itself,  or 
by  its  modes  of  relation  to  the  aqueous  and  mineral  kingdoms, 
and  the  general  laws  of  its  influence  on  organised  matter. 

This  branch  of  Natural  History  also  comprehends  the  exa- 
mination of  two  great  series  of  phenomena,  not  strictly  com- 
prised by  the  foregoing  enumeration ;  by  which,  on  the  one 
side^  its  boundaries  are  united  with  those  of  Physical  Geogra- 
phy, and,  on  the  other  side,  with  those  of  Astronomy.  The 
temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  earth  itself,  and  that  of  the 
ocean,  as  well  at  the  snrfece  as  at  every  accessible  depth  — - 
subjects  of  the  greatest  interest,  with  respect  not  only  to  the 
present  state  of  the  earth,  but  also  to  its  former  physical  con- 
dition—  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  temperature 
and  other  affections  of  the  atmosphere^  that  the  study  of  them 
becomes,  in  fact,  a  department  of  Meteorology.  And  the  va- 
rious  kinds  of  luminous  and  igneous  meteors  which  appear 
within  the  atmosphere,  though  some  of  them  originate^  in  all 
probability,  in  distant  regions  of  the  solar  system, — such  as  the 
zodiacal  light,  the  polar  lights,  or  Aurora  Boredlis  and  Aus^ 
trills  :  the  meteors  called  shooting-stars,  and  the  stupendous 
masses  of  matter  in  combustion  called  fire-baUsy  which  cast 
down  upon  the  earth  immense  blocks  of  red-hot  iron,  or 
showers  of  heated  stones,  — constitute  another  wide  field  of 
meteorological  enquiry. 

It  has  been  deemed  proper,  in  commencing  the  meteoro- 
logical department  of  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History^  to  set 
out  with  a  general  outline  of  the  bearings  of  Meteorology  on 
the  investigation  of  some  other  principal  objects  of  the  natur- 
alist's attention.  On  resuming  diis  article  in  a  future  number, 
we  shall  proceed  to  a  more  specific  and  detailed  view  of  the 
subjects  of  meteorological  research. 

April  10.  1828. 

(7\>  Aff  continued.) 
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Art.  I.  Experimental  Researches  in  Natural  History.  By  John 
Murray,  F^S.A.  F.L.S.  &c.  London.  12mo,*pp.  177.  6*.  Re- 
viewed by  M. 

The  author  of  this  little  work  has  chosen  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  phenomena  in  nature  for  description  and  iQustra- 
tioQ*  His  first  two  subjects  are  on  the  light  of  the  glow-wcxrm 
and  the  luminosity  of  the  aea.  Both  are  treated  with  much 
practical  knowledge,  gained,  it  would  appear,  from  extensile 
and  patient  investigation.  He  first  speaks  of  the  nature  of 
light,  and  declares  nimself  a  follower  of  Newton,  in  the  opinion^ 
tnat  it  is  ^^  material,  and  consisting  of  particles,  exceedingly 
mkmte,  cast  off  from  the  luminous  surface,"  and  rejects  the 
idea  of  Descartes  and  others,  that  light  is  only  a  ^^  mese 
quality." 

The  author  n«ct  adverts  to  the  origin  of  light,  but  which  is 
tb^  least  luminous  part  of  his  essay.  Descending  to  his  man- 
Idane  object,  he  considers,  in  his  way,  reflected^  phosphoric, 
electric^  and  spontaneous  lig^t  emitted  by  various  minerals, 
animals,  ve^tables,  and  their  combinations. 

Tbe  luQunosity  of  the  sea,  afterwards  fully  treated  o^  he 
savs  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  luminous  insects,  as  the 
Cancer  fulgens,  shining  crab,  &c.;  and  many  instances  of 
spontaneous  light  are  evolved  by  chemical  processes  and  com- 
binations, under  the  action  of  heat,  as  the  Chlorophane- 
{chloros,  ffreen,  pkaino,  to  shine ;  gives  out  a  beautiful  apple- 

Seen  light  when  placed  on  a  heated  iron ;  petalite  {petalouy  a 
m  plate ;  laminar  fiticture)  rubelite  {rubeUuSy  reddish ;  colour), 
tungstate  of  lime,  anatase,  &c. 

Many  substances,  according  to  Mr.  Skrimshire,  emit  light 
on  being  brought  within  the  circuit  of  an  electric  current,  as 
alum,  sugar,  chalk,  &c. 

Some  diamonds  emit  liffht  in  the  dark,  and  especially, 
according  to  Boyle,  if  slighuy  heated,  rubbed,  or  compressed. 
**  Canton's  phosphorus,"  not  described  by  the  author,  "  and 
the  Bolognian  stone,  are  phosphorescent  when  heated."  Of 
this  last  curious  substance,  it  has  been  said  by  naturalists,  that 
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it  Telains  the  li^t  of  the  dun  for  senfeTal  bourt  after  being 
exposed  to  it;  but  Mr.  Murray  takes  no  notice  of  this  pre^ 
perty,  only  that  it  becomes  laroinous,  like  znanv  other  sub- 
stances, on  being  heated,  independent  of  light*  Hfe  abo  potnls; 
out  the  potato,  decayed  wood,  several  fish,  as  Hiackerel,  whitu^ 
&C.,  as  emitting  light;  and  oi  plants,  the  Trem6IIa  meteorica^ 
the  Indian  cress,  and  the  subterranean  Rhizam6rpha  {rkissoj, 
root,  morphiy  form;  resemblance)  also  erolye  li^t  in  certain 
temperatures. 

Percussion  and  friction  are  common  sources  of  light,  and 
many  instauees  o£  lummous  exhil»tioQs  occur  m  chemical 
praetiee^  as  well  as  in  nature,  which  lead  to  the  condosion, 
that  <^  the  Bght  in  luminous  animals  is  a  conseqaenee  o^  and 
has  its  beine  in,  a  peculiar  organisatimi." 
'  The  lummoiis  sphemlsB  of  the  glow-worm  is  a  transparent 
sac  or  capsule^  through  which,  as  through  a  window,  the  li^hi 
BbioM :  it  is  quite  distinct  from  chemical  oombustioo  and  smur 
Ikht.  Of  the  latter  the  author  ^ves  a  concbe  descriptioii, 
wnich  may  be  best  detailed  in  his  own  words. 

^^  When  a  beam  of  aolar  light  is  intercepted  by  a  prism,  it 
unfolds  a  very  beautiful  and  interesting  spectacle.  Seven 
colours  are  presented;  and  the  ^  bow  of  promise  in  the  storm' 
afibrds  a  magnificent  illustration  of  its  phencHoena.  The  eoloura 
thus  unveiled  are  violet,  indigo^  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange^ 
and  red;  and  they  are  refrangible  in  this  order,  the  violet 
being  the  most  easily  refiracted  or  bent,  and  the  red  with  diffir^  ^ 
culty  refiracted.  Agreeably  to  the  doctrine  of  chromatics, 
taught  us  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  when  all  the  colours  are  ab^ 
sorbed  the  otject  ia  black*  Black,  therefore,  is  the  abs^u^e 
of  all  colour.  On  the  oth^  hand,  when  all  the  colours  are 
r^urued  or  reflected,  the  object  is  white;  when  a  parttcnhur 
coloujr  is  refleetec^  while  the  others  are  absorbed,  the  bodj 
appears  of  that  particular  tint"  It  ia  added,  ^  that  cotour  is 
the  gift  of  light,  numerous  phenomena  concur  to  assure  us;" 
but  he  also  aver&  th^  ^^  there  remain  many  circumstances  ex-> 
tiemeiy  difficult  to  be  accounted  for;  so  that  colours  are  toi 
be  considered  accidental  rather  than  essential  properties  o£ 
bodies."  This  part  of  his  observations  on  light  would,  per* 
h^M,  have  been  clearer  had  he  said  that  colours  are  the  gift, 
of  form  and  position. 

After  some  farther  disquisition  on  light  and  cd^otirs^  in 
which  a  considerable  share  of  sound  {dulosophicai  knowledge* 
iSi  elicited,  he  comes  to  the  examination  of  the  light  of  the- 
glow-worm^ 

Of  luminous  insects  in  this  country,  the  Zamp;^is  {lampo^. 
to  ahine^  pyr,  fire)  jooctiluca  {noctiluca^  at  carn^)  {Jg^  5^.)y . 
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or  glow-worm,  and  the  Soolop^ndra  el&^trica,  are  the  most 
conspicuous  and  common.  The 
Scolop^ndra  is  found  in  Hunt- 
incdonshire,  and  the  Zampyris 
^I6ndida  in  the  vicinity  of 
Oswestry.  The  male  glow- 
worm yields  light  as  well  as  the 
female,  but  much  Winter.  The 
eggs  are  also,  in  some  degree, 
luminous.  Their  light,  which 
thqr  have  power  to'  extinguish 
at  pleasure,  proceeds  from  bril- 
liant spots  on  the  three  last 
rings  of  the  body,  under  the 
tail;  the  luminous  matter  is  a  yellow  substance,  contained 
in  vesicles;  and  when  these  vesicles  are  removed  entire, 
they  shine  for  some  time  afterwards ;  but  if  lacerated,  they  are 
extinguished.  The  shining  substance^  the  author  diinks,  is 
not  phosphoric,  but  monochromatic,  and  is  a  gummo-albumi- 
nous  substance.  He  thinks,  the  only  use  of  this  insect's  lamp 
is,  either  as  a  guide  to  its  food,  or  as  a  sign  to  nightinmles 
where  to  find  their  prey.  No  notice  is  taken  of  the  old  and 
most  rational  conjecture,  that  the  light  of  the  apterous  female 
is  only  a  signal  to  the  coleopterous  male.  The  propensity  of 
the  males  f^ing  towards  light,  in  such  numbers  as  sometimes 
to  cover  a  table  round  the  lighted  candle,  in  an  open  room,  is 
a  presumptive  proof  of  this  last  conjecture.  Naturalists  difier 
in  opinion  respecting  the  existence  of  the  ignis  iatuus ;  and 
those  that  admit  its  existence,  differ  as  to  its  character ;  some 
insisting,  as  our  author  does,  that  it  appears  <^  as  a  glow  of 
lambent  flame,"  while  others  assert  that  it  is  only  a  luminous 
fly.     It  is  probable  that  both  phenomena  have  been  seen. 

On  the  Liuminosity  of  the  Sea.  —  The  light  of  the  sea  has 
been  ascribed  to  various  causes ;  by  some  to  phosphorescence, 
the  effect  of  animal  decomposition ;  to  the  imbibition  of  solar 
light,  analo^us  to  the  diamond,  and  to  an  electric  e£^t  in- 
duced by  friction;  while  others  have  more  plausibly  assimed 
it  to  the  presence  of  luminous  animals,  and  of  these  the  Me- 
dusa pellil^cens,  and  hemisph^rica,  Limulus  nocdlucus,  &c« 
have  been  described."  This  phenomenon,  so  commonly  seen 
every  where,  more  especially,  in  the  Atlantic,  under  the  bows 
of  a  ship,  or  in  storms,  has  been  settled  long  ago;  and, 
no  doubt,  is  caused  by  phosphorous  moUusca  floating  on 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  author  claims  the  discovery, 
that  this  appearance  on  the  sea  is  a  presage  of  a  storm ;  and,  if 
future  observations  prove  it  to  be  so,  it  may  be  of  the  utmost 
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importance  to  mariners*  On  this  point,  his  concluding  para^ 
graph  deserves  republication :  ^<  We  dare  scarcely  speculate, 
touching  the  desim  of  this  singular  distinction.  This  much 
we  know,  tliat  Almighty  Groodness  has  made  nothing  super- 
fluous or  in  vain.  The  visitation  of  luminous  animals  seems 
connected  with  meteorological  phenomena ;  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  ascertain,  from  dMsrent  parts  of  the  coast  of 
Great  Britain^  what  kind  of  lummous  animals  generally  con- 
tribute to  the  effect.'' 

On  the  Phenomenon  of  the  Chameleon. — '^Fhis  reptile*is  an 
inhabitant  of  intertropical  climates ;  it  belongs  to  the  lizard 
bmily,  and  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  varying  colours 
of  its  skin.  Our  author's  experience  of  the  nature  of  this 
animal  has  been  directed  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  these 
changes,  which,  he  says,  <*  are  depicted  in  such  varjring 
shades,  that  the  magic  of  the  necromancer's  rod  takes  not  the 
sense  of  vision  more  completely  captive  than  do  these  ephe- 
meral and  sportive  hues." 

His  convictions  on  this  wonderful  property  are,  that  the 
changes  are  caused  by  the  circulation  of  the  blood  of  the  rep- 
tile, and  that  increased  temperature,  either  of  the  ambient  air 
or  of  its  own  body,  produces  all  the  variations  of  the  skin. 
And,  as  the  passions  of  the  human  mind  change  the  colour  of 
the  skin  as  well  as  the  form  of  the  features,  and  according  to 
the  rapidity  of  the  flow  of  blood,  so  Mr.  Murray  thinks  that 
the  feelings  of  the  chameleon  may  also,  in  some  measure,  pro- 
duce analogous  changes  in  the  reflecting  surface  of  the  skin. 

Ot  the  Ascent  of  the  Spider  into  the  Atmosphere. — Gossamer 
has  been  long  noticed  by  both  poets  and  naturalists.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  it  was  supposed  to  be  con- 
densed vapour.  Oeofiroy  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  was  a 
web  spun  by  the  Icarus  (tick)  telsLrius  {teloj  a  web),  on  the 
nordi  side  of  trees ;  and  being  from  thence  dispersed  by  the 
wind,  covers  the  fields  with  those  innumerable  threads  !  It  is 
now  known  to  be  produced  by  many  different  kinds  of  spiders, 
particularly  the  flying  spiders.  Our  author  has  paid  particit- 
lar  attention  to  the  economy  of  these  insects,  and  assures  us 
that  they  have  actually  the  power  of  projecting  their  threads 
to  a  considerable  distance^  and  by  such  means  transporting 
themselves  from  the  ground  to  any  elevation,  or  from  the 
top  of  one  elevation  to  another.  But  What  is  still  more  asto- 
nishing, he  conceives  that  these  threads  are  electric,  or  so 
actuated  by  that  subtle  element,  that  buovancy  is  imparted, 
and  the  baseless  shrouds  of  the  aerial  traveller  are,  with  itself 
projected  aloft  into  the  highest  regions  of  the  air  J 
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'  There  are  but  very  few  spiders,  which,  in  crawling  over 
uneven  surfaces,  do  not  leave  behind  them  a  thread,  serving^ 
as  a  cable,  or  rather  a  line  of  suspension,  lest  they  should  fall, 
or  be  Uown  off  from  any  eminence ;  consequenUy,  the  whole 
surface  of  the  ground,  throughout  the  summer  months,  is 
covered  with  their  network ;  not  only  with  webs  of  the  ground 
spider,  which  may  be  called  personal  property,  but  from  innu* 
merable  threads  of  vagabonds.  This  accumulation  creates  no 
wonder,  because  it  is  certain  that  these  threads,  however  deli- 
cate, are  at  the  same  time  durable.  But  that  this  tissue  is 
constantly  increasing,  may  be  seen  by  following  the  plough 
for  a  short  space :  for  no  sooner  has  the  team  finished  one 
land  or  ridge,  but  the  fresh  ground  is  quickly  interlaced  with 
threads,  which  glisten  in  the  sunbeam.  There  is  no  account- 
ing for  this,  except  on  the  facts  stated  by  the  author,  viz.  that 
the  air  in  fine  weather  is  filled  with  the  excursive  threads  of 
the  impennous  ^ranea  aeronafitica.  The  insect  is  often  de* 
tected  at  the  end  of  its  thread,  with  its  little  arms  extended^ 
and  balancing  itself  like  a  bird,  and  always  proceeding  before 
the  wind.  This  direction  of  their  flight  always  accounted  for 
the  connection  between  tree  and  tree,  or  hedge  and  hedge ; 
moreover,  the  insect  by  its  instinctive  sagacity,  in  com- 
mitting a  coil  of  its  thread  to  the  wind,  and  taking  its  chance 
of  a  distant  attachment,  could  then  transport  itself  in  safety. 
But  the  author  has  seen  threads  projected  or  propelled  in  a 
close  room,  where  there  could  be  no  current  of  air  to  carry 
the  same  in  any  direct  line ;  and  so  bx  the  relation  is  most 
interesting. 

Manv  curious  experiments  were  made  by  the  author,  to 
prove  that  electricity,  either  positive  or  negative,  was  an  agent 
in  the  movements  of  this  spider,  and  the  results  go  far  to  esta- 
blish his  hypothesis.  This  opinion,  however,  is  refuted  by 
J.  Blackwall,  Esq.  in  Ldn.  Trans.^  vol.  xv»  part  ii.  p.  449.  who 
proves  that  spiders  have  no  power  of  propelling  their  webs, 
without  assistance  from  the  wind ;  and  that  the  cobwebs  seen 
floating  in  the  air,  are  raised  from  the  surfitce  of  the  ground, 
by  the  action  of  air  highly  rarefied  by  a  cloudless  sun« 

Mr.  Murray  also  thinks  that  spiders  are  attracted  by  mosi- 
cal  sounds ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  they  descend  from 
ceilings,  &c.  towards  an  instrument  from  an  impulse  of  fear, 
caused  by  the  vibration  of  the  air,  than  from  any  relish  for 
melody.  In  this  section  of  the  book  the  writer  has  many  per- 
tinent remarks  on  the  structure  and  economy  of  the  insect 
creation :  all  showing  how  imp(M*tant  it  is  to  the  other  branches 
of  animated  nature,  as  affecting  vegetation,  and  even  man  him-r 
self.     Ijasects  can,  and  actually  do,  change  the  features  of  the 
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bee  of  the  earth,  by  creating  new  stations  fin*  the  abode,  in- 
dostry,  and  all  the  local  enjoyments  of  man.  In  the  greatest 
depths  of  the  ocean,  the  despicable  zoophyte  («ot>n,  an  ani- 
mal, jphyton^  a  plant ;  partaking  of  both  natures)  founds  its 
habitations.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  coral  struc* 
tare,  which,  gradually  enlarging  in  dimension,  from  the 
bottom  upwards,  at  last  rises  above  the  surface  of  die  sea,  and 
becomes  in  time  clothed  with  vegetation,  birds,  insects,  and  all 
the  aggregations  of  surrounding  waters,  is  at  last  seized  on,  and 
falls  under  the  dominion  of  man.  This  idea  is  beautifully  ex- 
pressed by  Humboldt  in  his  Physionome  des  VigStatix^  Talieaux 
de  la  Nature  J  p.  11. 

On  the  Torpidity  of  the  common  Tortoise,  —  This  is  a  curious 
account  of  the  temporary  stagnation,  or  suspension  of  active 
life  in  the  tortoise,  dormouse,  and  other  animals  called  sleepers. 
During  this  cessation  of  action  in  the  winter  months,  k  has 
been  proved  that  the  temperature  of  sleepers  is  diminished ; 
the  circulation  of  their  blood  is  slower ;  respiration  less  fre- 
quent, and  sometimes  entirely  suspended ;  the  action  of  their 
stomach  and  digestive  organs  are  also  suspended;  and  the 
irritability  and  sensibility  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  powers 
are  diminished.  Heat  and  air  are  the  only  agencies  which 
rouse  them  from  their  death-like  lethargy.  This  paper  catt^ 
tains  historical  accounts  of  individual  tortoises,  which  have 
been  kept  by  some  of  the  English  bishops  at  their  palaces.  In 
the  library  of  Lambeth  Palace  is  the  shell  of  one  brought  there 
in  J  623  ;  it  lived  until  1 730,  and  was  killed  by  being  carelessly 
exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Anouier  at  the 
episcopal  palace  at  Fulham,  procured  by  Bishop  Laud,  in 
1628,  died  in  1753.  One  at  Peterb(H*ough  was  known  to  have 
lived  220  years  !  This  animal  was  seen  by  the  author  in  1813| 
and  of  which  he  gives  an  interesting  account. 

On  the  torpidity  of  animals,  the  author  takes  occasion  to 
remark,  that  the  lethargy  of  the  toad  and  lizard  may  continue 
vrithout  the  extinction  of  life  for  ages.  Both  these  animals 
have  be«i  found  alive  imbedded  in  stone;  ^*  a  toad  was  found 
nnder  the  coal  seam,  in  the  iron-stone  over  which  it  rested,  in 
a  coal-mine  at  Auchincruive  in  Ayrshire."  This  circumstance, 
in  the  author's  opinion,  completely  invalidates  the  Huttonian 
theory  of  tlie  pumitive  formation  of  the  earth ;  and  in  course 
shows  his  beli^in  that  which  is  called  the  Neptunian. 

M. 
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Art.  II.  Catalo^e  of  JVarks  on  Natural  History y  lately  published^ 
wth  some  Notice  ^  those  considered  the  most  interesting  to  British 
Naturalists. 

Britain. 

XhuH^i  Britith  Entomology.   In  8¥0  Numben^  monthly.    4s,  6d.  coloured. 

No,  L II I.  for  May,contahu 

A^ion  difiiSnnis ;  Cole6ptera  CVirculionideae  Latr.  Leach.  The  type  of 
this  genus  is  the  C\urculio  trument^us  Linn,,  the  Corn  Weevil.  The  plant 
u  the  .9r6ssica  camp^tris,  or  Field-Cabbage.  The  following  character  of  the 
genus  is  given,  in  order  to  enable  the  learner  to  apply  the  terms :  — 

AntinruB^jlg,  59.  a  a)  inserted  beneath  the  ndnu  (nose)  {b\  and  before  the 
eyei,  not  geniculated,  and  rather  long ; 
11 -jointed,  the  basal  ioint  being  the 
longest,  the  remainder  varying  in 
length  ;  the  two  or  three  last  forming 
a  club  more  or  less  fusiform.  Lhbrum 
(lip,  or  tip)  none.  Mandibles  (c)  homy, 
convex,  bent,  tridentate ;  the  centre 
tooth  forming  the  apex,  a  small  one 
arising  on  the  outer,  and  a  very  strong 
one  on  the  inner  side. 

MaxUks  {d)  broad,  compressed, 
forming  a  large,  membraneous,  pubes- 
cent, and  ciliated  lobe  on  inner  side. 
PdJpi  (patters)  {e)  very  short,  inserted 
on  outer  shoulder ;  3-jointed,  first  and 
second  quadrate,  third  scarcely  visible. 

Mhtum  (  / )  obovate-quadrate^ 
homy,  producing  a  bristle  on  each 
side.  Pii^  (g)  extremely  minute  and 
indistinct,  apparently  3-jointed.  Lip 
incurved,  membraneous,  pubescent. 

Head  elongated  into  a  rostmm(A). 
touching  the  thorax  (t),  which  is  usually  broader  than  the  base  of  the  head. 
Scut^um  veiT  minute,  triangular.  Eluira  (k)  convex  ovate,  often  twice  as 
broad  as  the  tnorax.  Legs  {To)  long ;  tMghs{l)  robust,  subclavate.  TVn^im) 
long,'  not  spined.  Tdrsi  (it)  four-iointed ;  basal  and  terminal  joints  the 
longest,  third  bilobed.    Claws  (o)  distinct. 

The  sfiecific  description  of  A\)ion  diffdrmis  is  thus  given :  — 

**  Shining,  blackish  green.  Rostram  long,  the  antennae  inserted  beyond 
the  middle,  fulvous,  tne  base  and  apex  black ;  second  joint  very  minute; 
third  transverse,  compressed,  cup-shaped ;  fourth  robust,  scutiform,  com- 
pressed ;  four  following  of  nearly  equal  length,  the  fifth  and  sixth  being 
much  more  robust  than  the  seventh  and  eighth,  the  remainder  forming  a 
chib,  the  ninth  being  turbinate  and  distinctly  articulated,  the  other  two 
being  firmly  united  and  conical  ( p).  Head  coarsely  punctured  between  the 
eyes,  the  Imsal  collar  smooth.  Th6rax  subquadrate,  narrowed  anteriorly, 
coarsely  punctured,  with  a  channel  on  the  back,  deepes^at  the  base.  Elytra 
very  convex,  narrowed  towards  the  apex,  with  ax  deep  loosely  punctured 
stroe  on  each.  Epig&strium  with  a  bifid  tooth  {q).  Legs  ftilvous,  base  and 
apex  of  thighs  ana  l^e  of  anterior  tibiae  black,  with  two  obscure  spines  at 
the  apex ;  four  posterior  tibiae  (excepting  a  space  above  the  midcUe)  and 
the  tarsi  black.  Anterior  t4rsi,  with  the  basal  joint  (n),  long,  and  very  much 
produced  internally  at  the  apex,  which  is  brown ;  posterior  tibiae  greatly 
dilated  at  their  apex  as  well  as  the  tirbi,  especiallv  the  basal  joint." 

Seventy-two  British  species  are  enumerated,  all  of  them  smaJl. 


Eyes  not  very  prominent,  nor 
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M&gdalis  carboDarius,  the  type  of  which  is 
the  C^irciiUo  c6nn  of  Linnaeus.  Four  species 
are  enumerated  as  found  on  different  species 
of  jprunus,  and  on  the  birch  and  nazel. 
— Penthdphera  nigricans;  Lepid6ptera  Bom- 
l^cidae.  Type  of  the  genus,  ^6mbyx  morio 
Xm.  The  plant  is  the  XfOlium  perenne,  or 
Rye  Grass,  on  which  the  larva  of  this  insect 
feeds. 

Pimpla  s^thiops  (Jig.  60.,  the  female) ; 
Hymen6ptera  /cnneumonids.  Type,  /ch- 
nei^mon  manifestktor  Lin.  The  plant  is  the 
^i^comus  {bous,  an  ox,  temno,  to  cut ;  eaten  y 
bv  cattle  bleeds  their  mouths)  umbellkus, 
toe  Umbellate,  or  Flowering,  Rush,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  water  plants,  and  one 
of  those  on  which  the  A'rctia  coendsa  feeds. 

Stephenit  lUuitrationt  of  BriHth  Eniomologt^,    In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly. 

No.  XIIL/or  May,  contains 

Gi    *N^  ^^-     43  to  51. — Poe^ciles,  several  species. 

""vvAL-X^  —  Sogines  punctulktus.  —  Omasfeus,  9 

V      ^^%   ^^      •     g  ^^L    /    species. — St6mispumicktus. — P&trobus 

^\^'^K'j^  ^^^^L/       r'^fipc^  and  alpinus.  —  Pterdstichus,  7 

^Jg^    T  J^Kk^       species;  one  of  which;  P.  m^cer(/%. 

fSKL  >^lliiHK      61.  a),aboundsin  Hackney  marshes,  and 

f^^tt\  *  if  flnlH  u     ^^^^  places,  under  the  bark  and  roots 

J^^^^  \  /4|VIIBb\    ^^  ^rees,  beneath  stones,  &c.  Another, 

/^■■H^\i    ^I^Hj^^X^*  octopunctktus  (Jig,  6U  b\  is  rare, 

I^^P  I  ^   t  ^^^  /)  \Mr.  Stephens  having  seen  only  three 

I      a     I  /       ^      \     specimens ;  one  at  the  British  Museum, 

/  \  /  \    *  second   in  the   collection   of  Mr. 

'  •  Vigors,  and  the  third  in  his  own. 

No.  XIV.  for  June,  contains 

S9  to  56.  —  Oddes,  Amkra,  Br&dytus,  Curtonbtus,  and  Tkbrus.    A  num- 
ber of  species  of  these  genera  are  described,  and  six  ficured. 

"  The  author  proposes  to  commence,  on  the  1st  July  next,  with  32  paces 
of  letter-press,  uistead  of  16,  as  heretofore;  to  continue,  at  least,  that 
Quantity  monthly ;  and  to  complete  two  volumes,  with  an  index  and  appen- 
dix relative  to  their  contents,  annually,  on  the  1st  of  June.  But  as  it  is 
obvious  that  this  arrangement  cannot  be  carried  into  effect  without  consi- 
derable increase  of  expense,  the  price  of  each  number,  from  the  above 
period,  will  be  advanced  to  five  shillings;  and  in  order  to  render  the 
volumes  now  in  progress,  of  equal  bulk  and  value  with  the  succeeding,  a 
supplementary  number,  containing  about  100  pages  of  letter-press,  illus- 
trated with  three  figures  of  lepidopterous  insects,  will  be  published  on  the 
30th  June  next,  completing  the  description  of  the  Harpalids,  the  Diuma, 
and  the  Crespuscul^na,  the  price  of  which  will  be  eleven  shillings.  And, 
as  the  printing  of  the  author's  Systematic  Catalogue  is  rapidly  proceeding, 
and  the  catalogue  itself  is  drawing  to  a  close,  the  author  is  now  enabled  to 
make  a  more  correct  statement  of  the  extent  of  this  work.  He  therefore 
undertakes  to  complete,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  description  of  the  insects 
entmnerated  in  hb  catalogue  in  135  numbers,  iacluding  the  12  already  pub- 
lished, so  that  his  labours  will  cease  in  ten  years;  and  he  trusts,  that  the 
legularity  with  which  the  work  has  hitherto  appeared,  »nd  the  circumstancr 
ofhis  having  already  exceeded  the  stipulated  quantity  of  plates  and  lette 
,    Vol.  I.  —  No.  2.  m 
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press,  combined  with  the  contents  of  the  volumes  now  before  the  public, 
will  be  received  as  pledges  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  intentions,  so  far  as  rests 
with  himself. 

**  The  advantages  resulting  from  the  arrangements  are  evident ;  as  the 
entire  work,  although  containing  the  same  quantity  of  matter  as  at  first 
proposed,  will  not  only  be  completed  in  half  ttie  penod  it  would  otherwise 
have  occupied,  but  the  aggregate  escpense  will  be  diminished  about  one 
third ;  ana  no  less  than  104  genejra  of  insects,  including  the  descriptions, 
&c.  of  nearly  600  species,  will  be  finished  in  fourteen  months,  illustrated 
with  98  fipires,  embracing  80  mostly  very  rare  species;  54  of  Cole6ptera, 
and  26  otLepidoptera;  and,  for  the  future,  nearly  every  tenth  species  will 
be  ^ured,  and  about  800  described  annually. 

"  Finally,  the  author  begs  to  refer  his  readers  to  the  review  of  his  first  eight 
numbers,  m  No.  XI.  of  the  Zoological  Joumai,  and  in  p.  472.  of  Vol.  IV.  of 
the  Introduction  to  Entomology,  as  unprejudiced  testimonials  of  the  charac- 
ter of  his  work."     {Advert,  on  Cover  of  No,  XIII,) 

Bennett  John  Whitchurch,  Esq.  F.H.S.,  and  Member  of  the  Literary  and 
Agricultural  Society  of  Ceylon :  Fishes  of  Ceylon ;  a  Selection  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  interesting  of  the  Fishes  found  on  the  Coast  of 
Ceylon,  from  Drawings  made  in  the  Southern  Parts  of  that  Island,  fi^om 
the  living  Specimens.  London.  4to,  5  pis.  One  Goinea.  To  t^  eoa- 
tinued  monthly,  and  completed  in  Six  Numbers. 

In  the  prospectus  it  is  stated,  that,  in  Ce3'lon,  the  fishes  are  not  less  beau- 
tiful in  appearance,  than  they  are  for  the  most  part  delicious  as  food,  and 
that  of  many  of  them  neither  drawing  nor  description  has  been  given  to  the 
public.  The  plates  of  Mr.  Bennetts  work,  it  is  stated,  will  be  "  accurate 
nic-similes  of  trie  original  drawings,  all  of  which  have  been  made  from  the 
IWingfish.  Several  of  these  specimens  are  so  extraordinary,  that  they  might 
be  t&en  for  mere  creatures  of  the  artist's  imagination;  but  they  will  be 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  fr«m  the  head  men  of  the  Fisher's  Caste 
affirming  them  to  be  correct  delineations.  The  descriptive  portion  of  the 
work  will  combine  such  local  information  as  the  author  has  been  able  to 
collect,  with  so  much  as  can  be  gleaned  from  preceding  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  Cingalese  name  of  each  specimen  will  be  given,  together  with 
the  Linnean,  wherever  it  can  be  obtained. 

**  In  order  that  the  greatest  accuracy  may  be  attended  |o  in  the  number 
of  rkdii  in  the  fins  and  gill-covers  of  the  fishes  delineated,  those  particular 
parts,  prepared  in  a  dry  state,  and  classed  in  boxes,  together  witn  the  ori- 
ginal drawings,  agreeably  to  the  numbers  of  the  work  to  which  they  have 
reference,  may  be  seen  at  Mr.  Morris's  office,  30.  Regent  Street,  Pail-Mall.*' 
The  contents  of  No,  I,  are: 

1.  jfcorpie^na  {skorpioty  a  scorpion ;  supposed  power  of  inflicting  ineurable 
wounds)  v6litan&  (volito,  to  fly  about).  The  native  name  of  this  fish  is 
Great  Fire,  from  its  colour.  The  essential 
specific  character  is,  **  pectoral  fins  (Jig,  62.  a) 
longer  than  the  body.'*  The  description  is 
as  follows :  — 

Branchiostegous  (bronchia,  gills,  stege,  a 
covering)  rays  (b)  six.  Dorsal  (dortum, 
back)  (c  i),  twenty-four,  thirteen  of «  them 
spinous,  varied  with  black  and  reddish- 
brown  ;  the  colours  stronger  on  the  spinous 
rays  than  on  the  others.  Pectoral  (pectus, 
the  chest)  (rf),  fourteen;  the  connecting 
membrane  bluish  and  brown.  Ventral  (venter, 
the  belly)  (e),  six,  one  spinous,  bluish,  spot- 
ted with  white.    Anal  (anus)  (f),  ten,  three 
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^fmem.  6«mU  {cuuda^  the  tail)  0^),  twelve.  **  Although  Linnopus,  in 
mnuig,  »  wen  as  m  his  descripiions  of  this  animal,  would  make  it 
appear  to  be  possessed  of  the  power  of  flyingy  the  membranes  of  the 
pectoral  fins  are  not,  to  appearance,  sufficiently  united  or  proportioned 
to  the  body  to  admit  of  volitation ;  and,  indeed,  the  native  fishers  oonfirm 
this  position.'* 

2.  Acanthikrus  (akarUha,  thorn,  oura,  tail ;  appearance)  vittktus  {mHa,  a 
band;  stripes).  A  splendid  fish,  covered  with  dark  and  light  blue  and  yel- 
low stripes. 

3.  Gomphdsus  fuscus.    Singular. 

4.  Holoc^ntrus  (holos,  all,  kentron,  a  spur ;  appearance)  niber.  "  For 
splendour  and  beauty  this  fish  is  considered,  by  many,  to  ^rpass  the  gold 
fish  of  China." 

5.  Chs'todon  (chmte,  a  bristle,  odous,  tooth ;  form)  vespertHio  {vetperiUh, 
the  bat ;  resemblance). 

Euential  specific  Ckanicter.  —  Dorsal  spines  {fig.  65,  a)  five.    Qorsal  and 
anai  fins  {]b  c)  broad.     Caudal  fin  {d) 
with  a  brown  band  {e). 

DeteripHon,  Branchiostegous  rays 
(/)  four.  Dorsal  (A),  forty-two,  five 
^nous  (a).  Pectoral  (^),  fifteen.  Ven- 
tral (A),  six,  one  (i)  spinous.  Anal  (c\ 
thirteen,  three  {k)  spinous.  Caudal  ((f), 
sixteen.  Head  witliout  scales,  iris  (/)« 
golden ;  mouth  small,  lips  thick,  lateral 
line  arched. 

"  This  species  of  Chse^todon  is  scarce 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Cevlon ;  and 
being  considered  by  the  native  fishers 
unwholesome,  firom  a  sort  of  food  to 
which  it  is  partial,  as  well  as  to  the  cop- 
per of  ships,  is  never  made  use  of.  it 
attains  a  very  lam  size,  and  is  called 
Kola  Handah,  LeatMoon,  by  the  natives, 
from  the  resemblance  it  bears  in  the 
dorsal  fin  to  the  leaf  of  a  marine  plant ; 
and,  in  the  shape  of  the  body,  to  tnat  of 
a  moon.*'  To  those  who  are  curious  in  fishes,  this  work  must  afibrd  a  rich 
treat ;  it  is  executed  in  the  very  best  manner,  and  not  high  priced,  ponsider- 
ing  the  splendour  of  the  engravings. 

Botanical  Periodicals, 
«^  The  Botanical  Magazine,  for  Ma^, 

^  contains  Zygop^talon  {zygos,   a  pair, 
piftfihm,  a  petal)  rostr^um.  (fie.  64.) 
|An  orchideous  epiphyte,  of  whicn  only 
one  other  species  has  been  figured; 
and  lx)th  by  Dr.  Hooker,  the  founder 
1  of  the  genus.    **  The  credit  of  intro- 
ducing this  fine  plant,  from  Demerara 
to   the  LiverpocS   botanic  garden,  is 
due  to  C.  S.  Parker,  Esq."  — C&ctus 
aliita  (fig.  65.)  is  a  curious  species  sent 
from  the  Orean  Mountains,  near  Ria 
Janeiro,  by  William  Harrison,  Es^.,  of 
RJq,  to  the  rich  collection  of  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Arnold   Harrison,  of   Aigbmrgh^ 
near   Liverpool.      The    entire   plant 
grows  fi-om  1  ft.  to  3  ft.  high^  \n^  pro* 
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liferous  manner.  (^.65.)  For  the  sake  of  our  inexperienced  readers,  we 
shall  give  Doctor  Hooker's  description:  — 
''  Joints  {fig,  65.  a  to  b)  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  in 
length,  oblong,  remarkably  compressed ; '  vary- 
ing in  breadth,  from  I  in.  to  3  in. ;  the  margins 
slightly  thickened,  crenato-lobate,  everywhere  ( 
glabrous.  There  is  a  distinct  mid-rib  {fig.  66.  c) 
runnixiff  through  the  centre  of  these,  and  bun- 
dles of  vessels  forming  lateral  thickened  nerves 

or  ribs,  leading  off 

from  it,  and  extend- 
ing   in    a     curve, 

whose  convexity  is 

uppermost   {d)    to 

the  crenatures.  The 

colour  of  the  plant 

IS    rather    a    dark 

green,  the    ribs    and    margin    often    reddish. 

Flowers  {fig,  66.  e)  numerous  upon  the  joints, 

•  solitary  in  each  crenature,  small,  and  not  unlike 

^^  ^  those  of  the  Rhipsalis  tribe.    The  base  is  occu- 

^^S  P^^^  ^y  ^^^  germen  ( /*),  which  is  nearly  sphe- 

"/      rical,  pale  green,  and  smooth.     Calyx  (g)  of 

three  small,  oval,  concave,  brownish,  scariose 

leaflets,  but  gradually  becoming  larger  and  more 
petaloid,  and  passing  almost  insensibly  into  the  five  pale  yellowish-green 
spreading  petals  (A);  tube  none.  Stamens  (t)  numerous,  mserted  within 
tne  united  bases  of  the  calyx  and  corolla.  Filaments  {k^  rather  longer 
than  the  corolla,  and  white.  Anthers  (/)  didymous,  yellowisn  white.  Style 
(tn)  filiform,  as  long  as  the  stamens;  stigmas (n)  four,  or  generally  five, 
linear,  recurved,  pu^cent,  white. 

Dioscorea  {Pedacius  Dioscorid^Sy  a  Greek  physician)  cnnnamomifolia,  the 
Cinnamon-leaved  Dioscorea,  or  Yam,  is  a  native  of  the  woods  about  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  also  sent  to  this  country  by  Mr.  Harrison.  It  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  the  young  naturalist,  not  only  as  being  the  potato  of  tropical  climates, 
but  as  having  the  male  and  female  flowers  on  different  plants,  and  conse- 
quently belonging  to  the  class  Dioe'cia  (</u,  twice,  ot^of,  a  house)  of  Lin- 
naeus, and  to  the  order  of  this  class  Hexindria,  as  having  six  stamens. 
Sprengel,  and  other  moderns,  however,  who  propose  not  to  take  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  sexes  bein^  in  different  plants,  into  consideration  in  form- 
ing the  classes,  but  to  be  guided  entirely  b^  the  stamens  and  pistils,  refer 
Dioscorea  to  Hexandria  Monoc^nia.  This  genus  and  one  or  two  others 
form  a  natural  order  of  themselves,  the  type  of  which  being  DioscorM,  the 
order,  in  conformity  to  a  fundamental  rule, 
alluded  to  (p.  36,%  is  called  Dioscor^^r.  Only 
the  male  plant  {fig.  67.)  is  yet  known. 
The  following  is  its  description  by  Dr. 
Hooker.  '*  Root  a  roundish,  ill-shapen 
tuber,  as  large  as  the  human  head.  Stem  ^i 
(a)  twining,  branched,  striated,  pubescent!-  ^ 
hirsute,  hairs  brownish :  whole  plant  destitute 
of  prickles ;  leaves  alternate,  petiolate  {b\ 
oblongo-acuminate,  quite  entire,  of  a  texture 
between  coriaceous  and  fleshy,  shining,  hav- 
ing three  distinct  nerves  or  ribs  {c\  which 
are  prominent  on  the  under  side,  wnere  the 
leaf  is  of  a  paler  areen,  and  where,  near  the 
base,  are  some  dark  dots  of  glands :  the 
margin  itself,  when  held  between  the  eye 
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and  the  light,'  is  seen  to  have  a  thin  pellucid  maivin.  Petioles  (d)  fK>iii 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  long,  hairy  like  the  stem.  Male 
racemes  (e)  apparently  always  solitary,  axillary,  nairy,  often  compound 
at  the  base :  pedicels  (/)  branched,  each  with  a  lanceolate  bractea  (g). 
Perianth  (h)  cup-shaped,  deeply  six-partite,  the  segments  (t)  spreading, 
oblong,  yellow-green.  Stamens  (k)  six,  opposite  to  the  divisions  of  the 
perianth." 

The  Botamcal  Magaxine^  for  June,  containsCycas  circinklis  (cirrti#,  a  circle; 
ring-like  joints  of  the  trunks  A  palm  well  known  in  the  Molucca  Islands, 
where  the  fruit  is  eaten,  ana  sago  said,  but  erroneously  it  is  belieyed,  to  be 
taken  from  the  trunk.  The  leaves  of  this  palm  are  used  by  the  Thoraaean 
Catholics  of  Malabar,  as  those  of  the  date  palm  (Phoe^nix  dactyllfera)  are 
by  the  Catholics  of  Europe,  on  Palm  Sunda^^s,  and  by  the  Jews  on  the  feasts 
of  the  Passover.  In  a  botanical  point  of  view,  the  C^cas  circinMis  is  inte- 
resting, as  forming  the  connecting  link  between  Monocotyl^dones  and  Di- 
cotylSiones.  *'  Linneus  ranked  the  Cycas  among  the  palms,  but  observed, 
'  Foliatio  cirdnalis  more  Filicum  pera^tur'  [It  puts  forth  a  circular  foli- 
ation after  the  manner  of  ferns] ;  Jussieu  and  Ventenat,  along  with  the 
ferns ;  Jacquin,  in  an  artificial  system,  considered  it  to  belong  to  the  class 
Dioe'^cia,  and  order  Poly&ndria;  Smith  looked  upon  it,  alons  with  Z^mia,  as 
constituting  an  intermediate  order  between  the  P&lroae  and  the  Fdices.  In 
Persoon's  Si^nSptit,  the  natural  order  Cyc^deae  is  established;  and  the 

5 lace  of  it  suggested,  corresponding  with  the  ideas  just  mentioned  of  Sir 
ames  Smith.  Our  leamea  countryman,  Mr.  Brown,  in  his  inestimable 
Prodromm  F^r<B  NhvcB  HoUdnd^,  has  placed  the  order  the  last  of  the 
MonocotyMdones,  immediately  before  the  Dicotyl^dones;  calling  the  em- 
bryo, indeed,  pseudo-dicotyledonous.  The  true  structure  of  this  embrvo  is 
now  completely  ascertained  by  the  labours  of  Du  Petit  Thouars,  and  the 
late  admirable  Richard,  and  this  latter  has  determined  it  to  have  the  closest 
affinity  with  the  dicotyledonous  plants ;  and  amongst  them,  with  the  Conf- 
ferse,  near  which  he  consequently  places  the  order.  Here,  however,  it  roust 
be  acknowledged,  that  the  natural  habit  and  aspect  of  the  vegetation  are 
sacrificed  to  minute  difierences  in  the  fructifica^ 
tion.  In  the  structure  of  the  stem,  in  the  mode 
of  growth,  in  the  situation  and  appearance  of  the 
leaves,  the  C^cas  has  the  closest  affinity  with  the 
palms,  and  is  in  these  particulars  as  far  removed 
as  can  be  from  the  pines."  Franclsc^a  (Francis, 
Emperor  of  Germany)  Hopedna,  (Mrs.  Thomas 
Hope  of  Deepdene)  {Jig.  68.) ;  ScrophulaHnese. 
"  A  most  interesting  and  desirable  plant ;  for  not 
only  are  the  flowers  of  a  rich  purple  blue  colour, 
but  they  are  excessively  frasrant."  CEnoth^  . 
Lindleyt{,  introduced  by  Mr.  David  Douglas,  from 
the  north-west  coast  of  America,  and  the  spe- 
dfic  name  given,  at  his  request,  in  honour  of 
John  Lindley,  Esq.  F.R.S.  L.S.  &c.,  recently  ap- 
painted  botanical  professor  in  the  London  Uni- 
versity. 

TTte  Botanical  Renter,  for  May,  contains  Agkve  geminifldra  (f^ured  in 
GardL  Mag.,  vol.  ii.  p.  96.),  Twin-flowered  Agllve.  A  South  American  lilia- 
ceous plant,  with  rusn-looking  leaves,  and  a  flower  stem  which  has  grown 
88  high  as  24  ft.  at  Lainate,  near  Milan,  and  14ft.  high  in  Mr.  Knight's 
nursery  in  the  King's  Road.  '*  In  the  gardens  both  of  this  country  and  of 
the  Continent,  it  was,  before  flowering,  confounded  with  Buonapartes 
jQneea,  a  totally  different  plant,  resembling  this  in  nothing  but  the  nar- 
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rowness  of  the  IcaVet,  which  are  otherwise  so 

di^ent,  that  no  person  who  possessed  the  slightest 

acquaintance  witn  the  natural  affinities  of  plants 

could  have  fallen  into  the  mistake.    But  at  that 

time  botany  was  too  often  mere  empiricism,  a 

stigroii  from  which  it  has  not  yet  recovered  in  xhis 

country.    The  botanist  of  artificial  arrangements 

could  do  nothing  without  his  stamens  and  stvles ;. 

but,  for  the  student  of  nature,  no  better  evidence 
upon  this  plant  than 
the  leaves  offered 
would  have  been  de- 
sired, to  determine 
whether  or  not  it  was  a 
Buonap4rtea."  Agkve 
belongs  to  the  natural 

order  AmoryWUeee,  Buonap&rtea  to  Bromeluf- 
ce€B» — jPol^gala  oppositifoliavar.mkjor(^.  69.), 
Amar^llb  intermedia,  Z^upinus  16pidus  (one  of 
the  smallest  of  perennial  lupines)  and  Genista 
procumbens   are    also    very   pretty    flowering 

Klants,  and  Cratse^gus  cordkta  (Jig,  70.^  is  a 
andsome  hardy  American  tree,  valued  for  it« 
dark  glossy  leaves,  and  brilliant  scarlet  fruit, 
which  will  sortietimes  hang  on  the  tree  during 
the  entire  winter. 

The  Botanical  Hegisltr,  for  June,  contains  CalochiSrtus  (kalot,  handsome, 
chortot,  a  kind  of  grass ;  beautiful  flowers  borne 
by  grassv  herbage)  macroc&rpus  {makrot  long, 
karpot,  fruit ;  the  fruit  of  other  species  is  short 
and  roundish)  (Jig.  7 1.);  6  and  1,  and  Xilikcee. 
A  fine  plant,  with  purple  flowers,  resembling  in 
its  general  appearance  Hcridia  pav6nia.  —  P^rus 
grandifolia,  a  new  species  from  North  America. — 
O'rchis  papiiionkcea,  from  the  south  of  Europe. 
— Till&ndsta  acaulis ;  6  and  1,  and  Bromeltdc^<s ; 
introduced  by  Mrs.  Arnold  Harrison.  —  Gesneria 
ri^tila,  imported  from  Brazil  by  the  Comte  de 
Vandcfs. 

The  Bo- 
tanical  Ca- 
binet, for 
May,  con- 
tains Cyprip^dium  insigne'  (Jig. 
72.)  A  beautiful  orchideous  bulb, 
from  Nepal,  of  which  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges  observe,  "  There  is  something 
fascinating  about  this  plant,  as  weU 
in  form  as  in  the  arrangement  of  its 
colours ;  delightful  to  everv  eye,  but 
doubly  so  if  we  view  it  as  formed  by 
the  kindness  of  God."  —  Potentilla 
spMndens,  an  almost  hardy  perennial, 
also  from  Nepal,  and  to  which  the 
specific  name  of  spl^ndens  is  given, 
on  account  of  its  fine  silvery  leaves. 
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AempenriTum  tabulBfikme  (i^.73.)  is  a 
carious  succulent  plant,  anaDieitklis  ca- 
nari^nsis  and  Azllea  calendulacea  are 
highly  ornamental.  The  handsomest  plant 
in  this  periodical  for  May  is  Isopdg[on  ane- 
monifohus.  {fig.  74.)  K)  pretty  green- 
74  ^  ^  house  shrubs  of 

dwarf  growth, 
producing  its 
heads  of  flowers 
ver)'  freely  dur- 
ing the  summer 
months. 


Flora  Auitra- 
Idtica,  for  May, 
contains  Hycea 
,  ferrugfnea,  a 
stout -growing, 
bushy,  ever- 
green shrub,  from  the  collection  of  Robert 
Barclay,  Esq.  at  Bury  Hill,  and  not  be- 
fore described. —- Lechenaultia  oblkta,  a 
charming  heath-like  bush,  with  fine  orange 
flowers.  —  Leucopdgon  {leukot,  white,  oo- 
go«,  a  beard ;  the  limb  of  the  corolla  being 
bearded  with  white)  lanceolkus  (lancc/eawrf)  {fig,15\  which  Mr.  Sweet 
hasthusde8cnbed:«Asmall  branching  upright  evergreen  shrub;  branches 
slender,  smooth,  well  clothed  with  leaves.  Leaves  alternate,  sessile,  linearly 
or  narrowly  lanceolate  acute,  but  not  mucronate,  flat,  generally  3- 
nerved,  except  a  few  of  the  largest,  which  are 
5-nerved,  striated  with  numerous  lines  of  a  pale 
green  on  the  upper  side,  and  slightly  glaucous 
underneath.  Flowers  white,  sweet-scented 
Spikes  axillary  (a),  and  terminal  (d),  a  little  nod- 
ding,  aggregate,  10  to  15-flowered.  PeduncleSs 
(c)  smooth,  purple.  Bractes  (rf)  smooth,  ovate, 
concave,  scarcely  acute,  two  embracing  the  calyx, 
and  one  clasping  it  at  the  base.  Calyx  (c)  5-part^, 
smooth :  laclnis  ovate,  concave,  with  thin  white 
membranaceous  margins.  Corolla  (/)  funndi* 
form;  tube  short,  in- 
flated: limb  5-cleft,  the 
lacfniae  about  half  the 
length  of  the  tube,  linear, 
acute,  revolute  at  the 
points,  densely  bearded  with  white  hairs.  Stamens 
Ig)  ^ve,  inserted  in  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  and  al- 
ternate with  the  laclniae :  filaments  {h)  very  short, 
included.  Anthers  (t)  linear,  exserted.  Germen  {k) 
smooth,  slightly  conical.  Style  (/)  smooth,  tapering 
upwards,  included  in  the  tube.  Stigma  (m)  slightly 
capitate." 

The  Flora  Austraidtica,  for  June,  contains  AcIlcisl 
ffijrtif&Iia;  Leguminosse  Mimdseae. — Styph^lia  viri- 
diflora ; .  Epacndeae.  —  Bosskp'a  enskta ;  Leg.  Pap. 
Xdteae  Genfsteae.  {fig,  76.)    A  flat-branched  plant, 
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leafless  when  in  flower,  but  leafy  when  young. — Piinelea  drupkcea.    AM 
these  are  new  and  handsome  plants. 

The  Bntith  Fhwer-Garden^Sor  May,  contains  four 
showy  hardy  plants,  and  among  them  Rhododendron 
arboreum,  which  grows  20  ft.  high,  is  covered  with 
heads  of  brilliant  scarlet  blossoms,  and  must  be 
one  of  the  most  splendid  of  vegetable  productions 
when  in  full  flower. 

The  Number  for  June  contains  figures  of  some 
very  handsome  plants,  the  newest  of  which  is  Ci- 
neraria aurantiaca.  (Jg.  77.)  Very  beautiful  in  re- 
gard to  colours;  the  flowers  in  corymbs,  at  first 
of  a  bright  orange  brown,  changing  to  a  dark  orange, 
afterwards  becoming  golden  yellow,  orange-coloured 
underneath,  and  very  sweet-scented. 

MauruTs  Botanic  Garden^  for  May,  contains  Lidiris 
(meaning  unknown)  scari6sa  (scarious,*  in  allusion  to 
the  calyx),  a  fine  purple-flowering,  autumnal  plant ; 
and  Cdrtkamut  (quortom,  to  paint,  Arab,;  red  paint  prepared  from  stamens] 
tinct6riu8  (iinctoriw,  dying,  from  tinctura,  a  dye ;  in  allusion  to  the  colour- 
ing principles  of  its  flowers).  The  florets  are  gathered  when  they  begin 
to  expana,  and  dried  on  a  kiln,  for  future  use  in  dyin^.  Pink  saucers 
and  vegetable  rou^e  are  prepared  from  these  flowers,  which  may  be  pur- 
chased from  druggists  under  the  name  of  safilower,  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  —  **  Wash  safflower  till  no  stain  u  given  to  the  water,  and  then  dry 
it.  Of  this  take  half  an  ounce;  infuse  it  a  short  time  in  a  pint  of  water^ 
in  which  a  dram  of  the  subcarbonate  of  soda  has  been  previously  di^ 
solved ;  strain  off*  the  liauid,  to  which  add  an  ounce  of  nnely  levigated 
French  chalk.  The  alkali  will  hold  the  colouring  matter  of  the  safl£>wer 
in  solution,  and  the  chalk  will  remain  colourless ;  but,  by  adding  a  little 
tartaric  or  citric  acid,  the  alkali  will  be  neutralised,  and  the  red  colouring 
matter,  which  is  not  soluble  in  simple  water,  being  set  at  liberty,  will  faU  to 
the  bottom,  combined  with  the  chalk.  Thus  a  beautiful  pigment  is  pro- 
duced, which  may  be  dried  and  further  levigated  for  spreaaing  on  saucers ; 
or,  eround  with  a  drop  or  two  of  olive  oil,  will  form  tne  Spanish  or  vege- 
table rouge.  Liquid  pink  dye  is  a  similar  preparation,  with  a  portion  of 
spirit  of  wine."  This  periodical,  for  June,  contains  Saponkria  ocymoides, 
Calceolioia  pinnkta,  Veronica  «rticif61ia,  Didnthus  japdmcus;  all  very  hand- 
some plants. 

The  Scientific  Joumalt, 
As  these  periodicals  contain  many  valuable  articles  on  natural  history, 
we  intend  noticing  them  regularly  as  they  appear,  for  the  sake  of  referring 
to  the  articles.  Of  Brande't  Quarterly  Journal  a  new  series  was  com- 
menced above  a  year  ago,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  rendering  it  more 
suitable  for  general  readers ;  and,  in  this  respect,  it  is  certainly  greatly  im- 
proved. No.  V„  for  April,  contains  the  natural  history  of  the  Earwig,  by 
our  correspondent,  Mr.  Main,  who  has  shown  that  the  weapon-like  appen- 
dages at  the  end  of  the  abdomen  are  not  so  much  intended  for  defence  or 
offence,  as  for  folding  and  unfolding  the  wings  of  the  insect;  and  that  the 
vulgar  notion  of  this  creature  entering  the  human  ear  is  not  founded  on 
fact :  anatomists,  he  says,  deny  it ;  and  he  adds,  with  the  true  feeling  of  a 
naturalist,  ^  it  is  a  pity  that  this  is  not  generally  known,  as  it  might  defend 
the  oonstitutionally  timid  from  unnecessary  alarm,  and  give  a  more  favour- 
able idea  of  that  part  of  the  animal  creation,  which  forms  a  most  necessary 
link  in  the  chain  of  being."  Achatindlla  (dim.  of  achates,  an  agate; 
resemblance),  a  new  group  of  terrestrial  shells,  is  described  by  another  of 
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our  corropoDdeDts,  Mr.  Swunson ;  the  orcbideous  genus  Macre'a,  from 
Chile,  bv  Professor  Lindley.  Under  miscellaneous  intelligence  are  thirtces 
notices  mm  the  Bulletin  UmverteUe,  Jemtieton's  Journal,  Brewtter*4  Journal^ 
die  AnualeM  dt  Ckhme^  he. ;  the  most  interesting  of  which,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  is  a  notice  from  the  BuUetin  Umvertelle  of  a  disease  of  silkworms,  and 
Its  cure.  In  the  south  of  France,  silkworms  very  ofteiv  become  yellow 
from  the  attacks  of  a  malady  called  the  jaundice.  The  remedy  there  is 
what  gardeners  in  Britain  would  adopt,  as  a  destructive  power,  in  the  case 
of  worms  of  any  kind ;  but  in  France  it  is  said  to  have  been  employed  for 
twenty  years  with  perfect  success.  It  consists  in  powdering  the  worms  with 
quicklime,  b^  means  of  a  silk  sieve,  and  then  giving  them  mulberry  leaves, 
moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  wine.  The  smety  of  the  worms  under  the 
powdering  of  quicklime  depends,  no  doubt,  on  the  absence  of  moisture. 

The  PkUoiophical  Magaztne  and  Annals  of  Philosophy,  for  May  and  Junc^ 
contains  some  interesting  philosophical  articles,  and  full  accounts  of  tlie 
proceedings  of  several  societies. 

GilTs  Technological  Repository,  for  May,  contains  the  continuation  of  a 
very  interesting  series  of  microscopical  observations,  some  curious  remarks 
on  the  cocoa-nut,  and  the  mode  ot  cultivating  it  in  the  East.  In  the  June 
number  the  microscopic  article  is  continued,  and  some  farther  observations 
on  the  culture  of  palms,  scitamineous  plants,  and  the  black  pepper,  in  the 
East,  tidLen  from  Buchannan*s  Journey  from  Madras, 

Brewster's  Journal  for  April  contains : — Notice  of  Meteorolo^cal  Phe- 
nomena at  Patna,in  the  East  Indies.  —  Observations  on  the  formation  of  Ice 
in  India,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  opinion  "  repeated  by  one  author 
after  another,"  that  ice  is  formed  by  ev^wration  from  porous  pans,  b  erro- 
neous. "The  fact  is,  that  the  natives  use  porous  pans  from  necessity;  but 
so  well  are  they  aware  that  the  porosity  of  the  vessels  is  of  no  advantage,  that 
they  usually  rub  them  with  grease,"  as  the  writer  supposes,  to  admit  of 
more  easily  extracting  the  ice,  and  to  keep  the  straw,  m  which  the  vessels 
are  placed,  in  a  perfectly  dry  and  non-conducting  state.  The  only  author 
who  understands  the  subject  is  said  to  be  Dr.  Wells.  The  writer  has  re- 
pelled the  experiments  mentioned  by  Dr.  Wells  in  his  Treatise  on  Dew, 
"  and  sometimes  with  singular  results,  all  proving  that  the  ice  is  produced 
by  radiation  into  a  clear  atmosphere.  The  writer,  David  Scott,  Esq.,  never 
found  it  practicable  to  make  ice  when  the  temperature  exceeded  41^  on  the 
level  of  the  pits.  •—  On  the  Natural  History  of  Tabasbeer,  the  siliceous 
concretion  in  the  Bamboo,  by  Dr.  Brewster. —  An  Account  of  a  New  Sea 
Serpent,  or  serpentiform  fish  (JSg,  78.),  by  Dr.  Harwood,  Professor  of 
Natural  History  in  the  Royal  ^^MfK^^^^^^m  '"^ 

Institution.    It  was  found  in  ^HMIB^^^^^^^^BMB|B1IIII^|^ 
Davis's  Straits,  is  4  ft.  ^^n-^     ^^ 
k>Dg,  with  a  purplish-black       ^J^^^^^^^^B^^^^^  V 

mnular  skin,  small  fins,  and  a    ^^^L    ^^^^^^^^^\mMmmr^^^ 
uendertape-like  tail,  which  is  MK^^  ^^IBMIMBBBB^^^ 

continued  l  ft.  84  in.  b^ond  wfHV  C^^*^^ 

the  extremity  of  the  cbrsal  ^[^|f|  ^"^  C^--~ ^ 

fin.     Dr.  Harwood  has  given  »  .  TT*??  I 1 — u__j — i — ■ — . — 1^ 

it  the  name  of  OphiognkUius  ampull^ceus,  or  bottle-like. — Account  of 
the  Tracks  of  Footmarks  of  Animals,  found  impressed  in  Sandstone,  in 
the  Quarry  of  Corncockle  Muir,  Dumfries-shire,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dun- 
can. These  footmarks  were  discovered  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  a^o; 
and,  what  shows  the  comparative  indiflerenee  of  past  times  to  geological 
ponuitsy  their  existence  nas  never  before  been  noticed  in  any  scientific 
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work.  The  foot-prints  differ  in  size'from  that  of  a  hare's  paw  to  the  hoof  of 
a  pony.  On  a  siao  Ibraiing  partof  the  wall  of  a  snmmerJiousein  Dr.  Dun- 
can's earden  at  the  Manse  of  RothweU,  there  are  24  impressions^  is  of  the 
right  ieety  as  many  of  the  left,  and,  consequently,  six  repetitions  of  each 
foot.  Professor  Buckland,  with  whom  Dr.  Duncan  n  in  correspondence, 
considers  that  the  animals  must  have  been  crocodiles  or  tortoises.  —  On  the 
supposed  Changes  in  the  Meteorological  Constitution  of  the  diiierent  parts 
of  the  Earth  during  the  Historical  Period,  bv  Profiessor  Schow  of  Copen- 
hagen. This  is  a  very  interesting  paper,  but  aoes  not  admit  of  abrid^nient. 
The  author  estimates  the  climate  of  different  countries  in  remote  penods  of 
antiquity,  b^  the  plants  mentioned  in  the  Bible  and  other  ancient  works, 
as  growiiiff  m  them,  as  compared  with  the  fossil  remains  of  the  antediluvian 
world.  The  paper  b  not  completed,  and  therefore  we  cannot  give  his  ge- 
neral conclusions.  —  Zoological  Collections.  Three  species  of  bears,  natives 
of  India,  are  described,  the  crocodiles  of  the  Ganges  noticed,  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  white  elephant  of  Siam,  and  of  a  fight  between  a  tiger  and  an 
elephant,  from  FintaytoiCs  Miuum  to  S^am  and  IVubet  From  these  notices 
our  readers  will  see  that  Dr,  Brewtier's  Journal  is  of  very  great  interest, 
even  as  a  magazine  of  natural  history. 

When  the  papers  on  chemistry,  comparative  anatomy,  natural  philosophy, 
and  other  branches  of  science,  and  the  hish  scientific  character  c^the  con- 
ductor and  his  coadjutors  are  considered,  it  may  safely  be  pronounced  a 
periodical  of  first-rate  merit. 

Jameton*t  Phiioiophieal  Journal  for  April,  contains :  —  Observations  on 
the  large  brown  hornet  of  New  South  Wales;  a  very 
curious  and  interesting  paper,  in  which,  among  other  ( 
things,  the  author  supposes  that  the  hexagonal  plan  ofr 
the  cells  is  derived  from  the  structure  of  the  fore- 
legs of  the  hornet  (Jig.  79).^  Analysis  of  a  sour  clay, 
used  in  acidulating  sherbet,  in  Persia.  The  whitish- 
grey  earth  here  alluded  to,  is  found  on  the  margins  of 
sulphurous  streams  which  issue  from  the  bases  of  hills 
near  Dalkee;  it  has  a  sour  milky  taste,  and  consists 
prindpall  v  of  sulphate  of  lime,with  a  little  siliceous  matter, 
acidulated  by  free  sulphuric  acid.  —  On  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Salmon,  by  Daniel  Ellis,  Esq.  There  are  seven 
species  of  the  genus  5^mo  in  the  river  Tay ;  but  this 
paper  is  confined  to  the  S,  s^lar,  or  common  salmon, 
and  treats  of  spawning  and  the  evolution  of  the  ova  in  the  higher  parts  of 
rivers  and  streams ;  of  the  growth  and  movements  of  the  young  brood  to  ■ 
and  from  the  sea  during  the  first  year  of  life;  and  of  the  migration  of  the 
salmon  betwixt  the  river  and  the  sea.  In  this  veiy  complete  paper,  it  is 
proved  that  the  grilse,  which  used  to  be  considered  as  a  &ih  of  a  different 
species  from  the  salmon,  is  but  a  salmon  in  a  certain  stage  of  growth.  For 
tne  first  thirty-three  months  of  a  salmon's  life,  it  increases  nearly  at  the 
rate  of  1  lb.  1  oz.  per  month ;  but  in  the  first  five  months  pf  its  existence, 
that  is»  from  April  to  August  inclusive,  it  attains,  in  favourable  circum- 
stances, to  the  weieht  of  8  lbs.  From  a  great  number  of  facU  respecting 
the  migrations  of  the  salmon  at  different  periods  of  its  life,  it  would  appear 
that  the  ova  can  only  be  hatched,  and  the  young  fish  live,  in  fresh  water ; 
that  in  the  earliest  period  of  a  salmon's  existence,  salt  water  is  &tal  to  it ; 
that  the  causes  of  the  alternate  migrations  of  salmon  are  two  — the  s«uch 
for  food,  and  the  impulse  of  propagation. 

(The  Rev.  Mr.  Hendrick,*m  his  Survey  of  AberdeeniHre^  assigns  another 
cause,  the  annoyance  of  insects  which  live  on  their  ddn.1  It  u  certain 
salmon  recdve  a  principal  part  of  their  food  in  the  sea ;  that  the  best  are 
always  caught  in  or  near  the  sea ;  and  that  they  ^I  off  in  their  condition. 
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in  proportion  to  their  abode  in  rivers. —On  theTeropemture  of  the  Interior 
of  the  Earth,  by  M.  Cordier,  Professor  of  Geolo^  in  the  Garden  of 
Phmts  at  Paris,  t^'rom  experiments  in  mines,  this  writer  b  convinced  that 
a  subterranean  heat  exists,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  terrestrial  globe,  does 
not  depend  on  the  solar  rays,  and  increases  rapidly  with  the  depth. — ^Note 
on  Swallows;  by  which  it  appears  that  oiling  or  soaping  the  corners  of  the 
.  windows  where  they  build,  will  deter  them  from  doin^  so.  —  On  the  Do« 
.  inestication  of  Mammiferous  Animals,  by  M.  Frederick  Cuvier.  (Taken 
from  the  Minmrei  du  Museum  eTHistoire  Naturelle.)  It  appears  that  what 
we  call  the  domestication  of  animals,  consists  in  our  becoming  members  of 
the  society  which  these  animals  form  among  themselves.  Man  becomes  the 
cluef  of  its  herd ;  from  the  moment  that  an  animal  admits  man  as  a  mem- 
ber of  its  society,  it  is  domesticated,  —  ''as  man  could  not  enter  into  such 
society  without  becoming  the  chief  of  it/'  Applying  these  principles  to 
wild  animals,  the  apes  and  monkeva,  notwithstanding  their  social  instinct 
and  intellect,  are  yet  so  violent  and  init^le,  as  to  be  incapable  of  all  use- 
ful subjection.  Amons  carnivorous  animals,  tlie  seals,  together  with  the 
various  species  of  the  dog  tribe,  would  be  the  best  adapted  to  attach  them- 
selves to  us,  and  serve  us.  M.  Cuvier  suggests,  that  the  seal  miffht  bf 
trained  for  fishine,  as  the  dog  is  for  hunting.  Several  animals  pecuuar  to 
South  America,  Jbaving  but  very  feeble  means  of  defence,  will,  as  that 
country  is  peopled,  gradually  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  After 
other  illustrations,  the  writer  concludes,  that  all  domestication  is  founded 
on  the  propensity  which  animals  have  to  live  together  in  herds,  and  to 
attach  themselves  to  one  another.  *'VVe  obtain  it  only  by  enticement, 
and  principally  by  augmenting  their  wants,  and  satisfying  them.  But  we 
could  only  produce  domestic  individuals,  and  not  races,  without  the  con- 
currence of  one  of  the  most  general  laws  of  life,  the  transmission  of  the 
organic  or  intellectual  modifications  by  generation.  Here  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  phenomena  of  nature  manifests  itself  to  us,  the  transformation 
of  a  fortuitous  modification  into  a  desirable  form  ;  of  a  furtive  want  into 
a  fundamental  propensity;  of  an  incident  habit  into  an  instinct.  This  sub- 
ject is  assuredly  worthy  of  exciting  the  attention  of  the  most  accurate  ob- 
servers, and  of  occupying  the  meditations  of  the  most  profound  thinkers.'* 
The  Geology  of  Nithsdale,  by  J.  S.  Menteath,  Esq.  jun.:  a  paper  valuable 
in  an  economical  point  of  view.  —  On  the  Causes  of  the  Difierence  of 
Temperature  on  the  Globe,  by  Baron  Humboldt,  being  an  extract  firom  a 
public  lecture  delivered  in  the  Roval  Academy  in  Berlin.  **  The  difier- 
ences  of  climate,"  this  distinguished  philosopher  observes,  **  manifest 
themselves  in  the  character,  in  the  civilisation,  and  perhaps  even  in  the 
development  of  the  language  of  different  tribes  of  the  human  race."  — 
Account  of  a  iSiren/acertina  ^q 

{Jig,  80.x  which .  has  been 
kept  alive  at  Cannon  Mi  11^. 
near  Edinbiu^Kh,  by  Patrick : 
Neill,  Esq.  Tiiis  reptile  v^i^  - 
sent  from  the  marshes  of  ~j 
South  Carolina  to  Dr.  Mim- 
roe,  in  1835,  who  soon  afur"^ 
oonfided  it  to  Mr.  Neill,  who  kept  it  in  a  box  of  water  and  moss  hi 
his  greenhouse,  till  April,  1827,  when  it  was  put  in  a  hot-house;  thore  it 
became  more  lively,  and  besan  to  croak  like  a  frog.  It  lived  on  earth- 
worms, but  did  not  care  for  tood  oflener  than  once  in  a  week  or  ten  days;  it 
lived  several  hours  at  a  time  out  of  water,  or  several  hours  at  a  time  under 
water,  at  pleasure,  being  truly  amphibious,  and  capable  of  breatluBg 
either  by  means  of  external  brinchise,  or  internal  lungs.  —  Tour  by  G.  A. 
W.  Amott,*Esq.  to  the  South  of  France. --  On  the  Irritability^  of  the  Sen- 
ntive  Plant,  by  M.  Dutrochet.    This  distinguished  physiologist  refuses  to 
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admit  sensibility  in  vegetables,  but  uses  as  a  substitute  for  that  term  tt^ni- 
motilUy,  Light  he  considers  as  the  external  agent,  from  the  influence  of 
which  vegetables  draw  the  renewal  of  the  conditions  of  their  irritability, 
or  more  generally  of  their  motility.  —  Under  the  head  of  Scientific  InteUi- 
gence,  a  long  extract  is  given  from  a  valuable  paper,  by  a  correspondent  of 
ours,  in  Braftde*s  Jounial,  on  the  Chinese  Method  of  fattening  Fish ;  and 
some  other  papers  on  Natural  History,  and  a  number  on  other  depart- 
ments of  philosophy,  complete  the  contents  of  this  very  interesting  Journal. 

Fhydy  WUHanii  Gamekeeper  to  Sir  John  Sebright,  Bnrt. :  Observations  on 
Dog-breaking.    London.    Pamph.  8vo,  pp.  23.    29.  6d, 

This  little  pamphlet  contains  a  few  short  but  excellent  rules  for  breaking 
in  pointers  or  spaniels.  Anv  dog  that  will  hunt  for  game  may  be  taught  to 
pomt  by  proper  training ;  should  never  be  hunted  where  there  are  hares, 
until  they  are  perfectly  steady  to  partridges ;  should  be  taught  to  lie  down 
at  command,  and  not  to  rise  till  touched  by  the  hand.  It  is  easy  to  check 
dogs  that  are  too  resolute ;  but,  when  overawed,  they  become  difficult  to 
manage,  and  very  liable  to  blink.  Slight  punishments,  frequently  repeated, 
are  more  effectual  than  too  much  seventy  at  once.  All  pointers  should 
drop  when  a  bird  rises ;  not  be  allowed  to  run  up  to  a  falling  bird.  If  the 
word  *'  down''  be  given  when  a  bird  rises,  he  will  soon  take  the  rising  of 
the  bird  as  the  signal  to  drop;  and,  in  time,  the  scent  will  be  the  signal  at 
which  he  will  lie  down,  this  being  all  that  is  wanted.  Whatever  is  soon 
learned  by  a  dog  is  soon  forgotten ;  and  it  is  onlv  by  time  and  patience  that 
an  animal  can  be  confirmed  in  the  habits  which  it  is  wished  he  should 
retain. 

HoTu^ld  Thomoi^  M.D.  F.R.S.  L.S.  &  G.S.  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic, 
and  of  the  Zoological  Societies  of  London,  and  of  the  Imperial  Academy 
Naturae  Curiosorum ;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
&c. :  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Lepidopterous  Insects  contained  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company,  illustrated  by  co- 
loured Figures  of  New  Species,  and  of  the  Metamorphoses  of  Indian 
Lepidoptera,  with  Introductory  Observations  on  a  General  Arrangement 
of  this  Order  of  Insects.  London.  4to.  Part  I.  1/.  1  Ji.  6d,  To  be 
completed  in  Six  Parts. 

In  the  introduction,  the  author  informs  us,  that  his  object  is  to  describe 
a  series  of  lepidopterous  insects,  which  form  part  of  a  eeneral  entomologi- 
cal collection  from  Java,  contained  in  the  Museum  of  the  Honourable  East 
India  Company.  The  work  will  be  conducted  with  a  steady  reference  to 
his  Annvldsa  Javdnica,  and  the  Hdr€e  EtUomologiae  of  William  Sharp  Mac- 
leay,  Esq.  "  The  plan  of  the  former  will  be  my  constant  guide,  and  the 
comprehensive  views  detailed  in  the  latter  will  afibrd  the  means  of  regu- 
lating the  arrangements  suggested  by  the  former,  and  of  comparing  and 
correcting  mv  mode  of  proceeding.  Accordingly,  my  principal  aim  will  be 
to  discover  the  natural  affinities,  and  to  follow  them  m  the  arrangement. 
Wherever  my  materials  are  sufficiently  extensive,  I  shall  trace  the  series 
through  its  whole  extent,  and  endeavour  to  show,  that  in  this  department 
also,  the  principle  so  clearl)^  developed  by  Mr.  Macleav,  is  exemplified  in  the 
suocesdon  or  ciiain  of  affinities  returning  into  themselves,  or  forming  circles. 
In  the  series  which  will  thus  be  submitted  to  my  close  examination,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  discover  and  point  out  the  typical  forms  which  indicate  the 
subdivisions,  and  distinguish  the  groups.  But,  as  it  may  be  expected  that, 
in  a  local  collection,  manv  forms  must  be  deficient,  and  the  thread  of  affi* 
nities  often  interrupted,  I  shall  carefully  notice  these  interruptions,  with  the 
dengn  of  supplying  them,  as  far  as  necessary,  from  other  sources  of  inform- 
ation.   The  analogies  existing  between  objects  of  distant  or  of  neighbouring 
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group  will  also  be  pointed  out,  wherever  they  may  have  been  satisfactorily 
developed.'*    (p.  3.) 

The  author  mentions  .an  attempt  at  an  arrangement,  of  Lepid^ptera,  ac- 
cording to  their  metamorphoses,  by  Messrs.  Denis  and  Schieffermiiller,  of 
^enna,  as  harmonising  with  the  circular  or  quinary  system  of  Macleay.  Ac- 
cording to  this  system  all  the  Lepid6ptera  may  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of 
die  following  types  of  forro,viz.PapiIionidae,Sphlngadfie,  J9ombycldte,^octu- 
Idse,  and  Phalaenidse.  Some  remarks  are  next  given  on  eachof  these  tribes, 
and  the  descriptive  catalogue  commences  with  the  character  of  Papilionldse, 
and  its  different  branches  (stirpes),  and  the  genera  formed  from  them. '  Four 
coloured  plates  exhibit  some  of  the  more  remarkable  species  and  their 
members,  m  the  larva,  chrysalis,  and  perfect  state.  These  plates  are  beauti- 
fully enjipraved  and  coloured,  and  the  work  may  be  considered  as  highly 
scientific,  and  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  entomology. 

JTra/,  Mitt,  Authoress  of  Flora  Domestica,  and  other  Productions,  literary 
and  botanical :  Sylvan  Sketches :  or,  a  Companion  to  the  Piark  and  the 
Shrubbery :  with  Illustrations  from  the  Works  of  the  Poets.  London. 
8vo,  pp.  40S.     I2t» 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  volume  **  to  give  an  unceremonious  introduc- 
tion of  certain  trees  and  shrubs  "  to  such  as  are  "  occasionally  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  them  without  being  acquainted,  in  many  instances,  even  with 
their  names.  Botanical  language  has  been  carefully  avoided ;  for,  although 
it  would  often  have  saved  many  words,  it  was  considered  that  such  terms 
would  be  intelligible  only  to  botanists ;  and  that  the  botanist  was  precisely 
the  last  person  to  whom  a  description  of  common  trees  and  shrubs  would 
be  likely  to  be  of  any  use."  After  an  eloquent  introduction  in  praise  of 
the  subject,  and  illustrative  of  the  beauty  and  utility  of  trees,  an  alphabeti- 
cal arrangement  b  commenced,  and  all  the  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  com- 
monly met  with  in  parks  and  gardens,  described  in  general  language,  and 
treated  of  historically  and  poetically.  In  addition  to  the  systematic  name^ 
is  given  the  Linnean  class  and  order,  the  order  according  to  the  natural 
system,  and  the  synonyms  in  English,  Scotch,  French,  and  Italian.  The 
mography  (if  the  term  may  be  so  applied)  of  each  treie  and  shrub  is  drawn 
from  varied  and  authentic  sources  in  different  languages,  and  rendered 
more  interesting  than  in  tmy  work  which  has  hitherto  appeared.  The  only 
alteration  we  could  suggest  in  a  second  edition,  would  be  the  gsoupine  of  the 
species  together,  accoramg  to  their  natural  orders,  and  a  general  alfmabeti- 
cai  index  of  all  the  names,  scientific  as  well  as  synonymous.  Many,  how- 
ever, vnil  prefer  the  book  as  it  is ;  and  we  can  strongly  recommend  it  as 
fiiU  of  instructive  and  agreeable  readim.  h  may  be  considered  a  suitable 
companion  ibr  the  Sylvan  Sketchet  of  Mr.  Strott,  a  work  equally  delightful 
in  its  kind. 

Burrow,  The  Rev.  E,  J,,  M.A.  F.R.S.  L.S.  Mem.  GeoL  Soc. :  Elements  of 
Concbology,  according  to  the  Linnean  S3rstem.  London.  8vo,  Sd  edit. 
as  pis.  from  nature.  \6t.  plain ;  iLllt.  6d.  coloured* 

Bamhridge^  Getr^  C:  The  FIy-firiia>'s  Ghnde,  iUtutrated  by  coloured 
plates,  representing  upwards  of  forty  of  the  most  usefbl  flies,  accurately 
copied  from  nature.  Liverpool.  2d  edit.  I6t.  extra  boards. 

Bendrieky  The  Ret.  Jametj  Author  of  the  Survey  of  Angus^ire,  and  other 

Agricultural  Works,  and  of  various  Papers  in  the  Farmer's  Mwasine;  an 
original  thinker,  and  strong-minded  man :  A  Lecture  on  Geology,  deli* 
vered  before  the  Forfar  Scientific  Institution,  Dec.  3d,  1827,  in  which  it 
is  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  best  ascertained  facts  concerning  the  mifteral 
structure  of  the  globe.    Montrose.   8vo.    2f.  boards.    * 
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Lempriere^  fViiHam,  M.D.,  Author  of  a  Tour  to  Morocco,  Obsorationa  on 
the  Diseases  of  Jamaica^  Stc*^  and  one  of  the  Vice-PrendentB  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  Philosophical  Society :  Populw  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  Natural 
History  and  the  Sciences,  Vegetable  Physiology,  Zoology,  the  Animal 
and  Vegetable  Poisons,  and  on  the  Human  Faculties,  MenSd  and  Coqio- 
real,  as  delivered  before  the  Isle  of  Wight  Philosophical  Society.  Liondon. 
STO,  pp.  304.  7«.  6<L 

Pew  means  will  be  found  more  effectual,  for  the  general  diffusion  of  a 
knowledge  of  natural  history,  than  the  establishment  of  proTincial 
museums,  libraries,  and  botanic  jgardens;  and  the  delivery  of  lectures  and 
demonstrations  in  tfiem.  Viewing  the  subject  in  this  light,  it  will  readily  be 
imagined  that  we  are  hiehly  gratified  with  the  present  volume,  which  con- 
tains six  lectures,  read  also  to  the  Philosophical  Socie^  of  Portsmouth  (for 
an  account  of  this  and  other  natural  history  societies  in  Hampshire,  see  p.  1 90.]t 
in  complimentarjr  return  for  a  discourse  on  light  and  viuon,  read  by  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  that  society,  before  the  Institution  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  The  lectures  are  six ;  one  on  vegetable  physiology,  which 
embraces  a  very  extensive  view  of  the  subject,  with  a  recapitulation  in  a 
tabular  form ;  one  on  zoology,  as  it  appears  to  us,  exceedingly  well  drawn 
up,  and  concluding  with  tabular  views  of  the  chissifications  of  animals,  by 
Cuvier  and  Blumenbach.  There  are  two  lectures  on  animal  and  vegetable 
poisons ;  and  one  on  the  human  faculties,  mental  and  corporeal.  In  his 
preface  the  author  has  the  following  remark:— -''With  respect  to  the 
utility  of  scientific  associations,  which  are  now  extending  themselves 
throughout  the  kingdom,  we  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that,  as  it  has 
'  been  deemed  of  importance  to  bestow  the  lufat  of  science  on  the  labouring 
classes,  it  surely  is  still  more  essential  that  the  middling  ranks  (upon  whom 
the  welfiure  of  society  so  mainly  depends)  should  also  partake  of  its  bene- 
ficial influence ;  and  we  are  not  aware  of  any  pursuit  more  calculated  to 
enlarge  their  minds,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  useful  knowledge,  than 
the  contemplation  of  that  subject  which  the  societies  above  alluded  to  have 
principally  m  view ;  namely,  the  works  of  the  creation,  the  laws  by  which 
they  are  regulated,  and  the  practical  applications  of  which  they  are  sus- 
ceptible.*' 

France. 
JtittdS;  Dr.  B.  M,:  M^moires  d'Histoire  Naturette.   Paris.  8vo,  9  sheets. 

X^uon^  R,  P.,  Author  of  the  Zoology  of  the  Voyage  round  the  Worid,  by 
the  Corvet  La  CoquiUe,  &c. :  Compl^ent  des  (Euvres  de  Buffbn,  ou  His- 
toire  Naturelle,  gdn^rale  et  narticuliire,  de^tous  les  Animaux  rares  et 
pr^euse,  d^couverts  par  les  Naturalistes  et  les  Voyageurs  depuis  la  mort 
de  Buffbn.  8vo,  10  vols,  atlas,  of  120  pis.    3/rs.  50c.  each  vol. 

Jhqxmt,  M.  ain^  Naturalist :  Trait^  de  Tazidermie,  ou  TArt  de  conterrer 
et  d'empaiUer  les  Animaux.    Paris.  8vo.  pp,  1 14,4  pis.    5/n.  SOc. 

LebrettXyF,L,:  Histou^  Naturelle  des  L^idopt^res,  ou  Papillons.  Va- 
lenciennes.   13mo.  3jrs.  50c. 

JJaiiJi,  W.de,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  &c, :  Recherches  sur  TAnatomie  et  les 
Metamorphoses  de  difft&entes  esp^ces  d'Insectes.  A  posthumous  woi^  of 
P.  LyoneL 

L^coy^  M. :  Recherches  sur  la  reproduction  des  V^^taux.  Qonont.  4to. 
pp.50.  1  pLUth. 

Ca^M^  Henri,:  Opuscules  Phytologiques.   Ptois.    8vo,  9  vols.  19  pis. 
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iflofl. .-  Eumen  de  deux  M^oires  de  Physiologie  V^^tale,  nhri  de  Ttt- 
amen  d'un  passage  d'un  troisi^ine  M^moire  pubK^  ^  Oen^e,  aHnme  let 
deux  Butres,  sous  de  titre  de  MoHOfripiiiaBfGeiieria  PolVgoni  Prodromus. 
Paris.    8VO,  pp.  3S.  '  • 

Cwsier^  M.  Ic  Bafoo ;  Dnooon  sor  les^R^votutions  de  la  Surface  du  Globe, 
et  sur  lea  ChaageoMns  qn'elles  ont  produits  dans  le  R^e  Animal.  Paris. 
0fO^  pp.  400,  0  pis.    Tfri.  50c. 

Wit^A^LnA,:  Notice  sur  les  Productions  Naiurellet  de  Tlsle  de  Jattm. 
SrOy  pp.  20. 

Deivaux^  A.  N. :  Flore  de  rAnjon,  d'apr^  I'ordre  des  fiuniUes  naturelles; 
aveedeaObMTvatiwKlNitaoiqueet critiques.  Angers.    8vo,  pp.569.  6fr9. 

Germany. 

Betekcy  Em,  Frid. :  Anioiadversiones  Botanicse  in  Valerianellas.   Rostock. 

SUmet^s  Gebirgshcehen  des  Salzkammerguthes.    Elevation  of  the  salife- 
rous  Mountains  of  the  Upper  Ems  in  Austria.    Salzbourg.   8iro. 

^mmiger^  W. :  Mineralogische  Beschreibung,  &c.    Mineralogical  Descrip- 
tion of  Sweden,  reviewed  from  the  MS.  by  Woehler.  Leipsic.   Sto. 

Bitchoft  G. :  Chemische  Untersuchungen,  &c.  Chemical  Researches  on  the 
Mineral  Waters  of  Geilnati,  Fachingen,  and  Seltzers,  followed  by  general 
observations  on  the  sources  of  volcanic  minerals,  particularly  on  their 
origin,  their  composition,  and  their  connection  with  formations.  Bonn, 
8V0,  pp.  412. 

Kmtery  Dr.  J,  A, :  Die  Mineralquellen  zu  St.  Moritz,  Schuls,  &c.  The  Mi- 

.    neral  Springs  of  St.  Maurice,  Schuls,  Tarasp,  Fld^ris,  St.  Bemhardin^ 

Perden,  Vals,  and  Belv&i^re,  analysed  by  G.  Caupeller,  and  described  with 

respect  to  their  historical,  topogra|)hi<»l,  ana  therapeutical  relations. 

Coire.    Small*  Svo,  pp.  92. 

Branded,  R.,  and  Kruger,  F. :  Pyrmonts  Mineralquellen.  The  ^flneral 
Springs  of  Pyrmont.    FVrmont.  Svo. 

Friewy  Fr, :  Von  den  Ursachen  der  Erdbeben,  &c.  Causes  of  Earthquakes 
and  Magnetical  Phenomena.    In  Two  Memoirs.    Leipsic.  1  lith.  pi. 

Boon  Mnchy  A,  H.  vander:  Disputado  Geolo^ca  de  incendiis  montium 
igni  ardentium  Insulae  Jarvse,  eorumque  lapidibus.  Leyden.  8vo,  pp.  126. 
5  pi. 

Wiofmatmy  Dr.  A,  F,  A:  Observationes  Zoologicas  critics  in  Aristotelis 
Hutoriam  Animalium.  Leipsic.  4to,  pp.39.    I9grs, 

Meyer,  Emest  H,  F.:  De  Houttuynia  atque  Saurureis.  Ratisbonne.  Svo, 
pp.  62,  tab.  flenea. 

Okkker,  Fr.:  Versuch  emer  Characteristic  der  schlesisch-mineralogischen 
Uteratur,  &c  Systematic  Table  for  the  mineralogical  literary  of  Silesia, 
to  ^e  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.    Breslau.  4to. 

Bhane,  Car.  Lud.  and  Foicic.  D,  M. :  Enumcratio  Plantarum  Jayje  rt  In- 
sulanuD  a4jacentium  minus  cognitarum  vel  novanun  ex  herbarus  Reiii- 
wardiii,  Ku6lii,  Hasieltii,  et  Biumii.  L^den.  8vo,  pp.  98. 

FUftty  on  Gazette  Botanique,  9e  ann^  Ratisbonne.  1826. 
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Italy. 

Tenorcy  Michel,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Naples,  Director 
of  the  Botanic  Garden  there,  and  Author  of  Fldra  Napolitkna,  and  other 
Works: 

1.  Saggio  snlla  Geografia  Fisica  e  Bottanica  del  Regno  di  Napoli,  con 
Carts.    Botanical  and  Physical  Geography  of  the  Kingdom  or  Naples, 
with  Maps.    Naples.  8vo. 
The  grand  system  of  the  mountainous  regions  of  Naples  is  described 

and  delineated,  and  the  animal  and  vegetable  productions  enumerated. 

8.  Ossenrazione  sulla  Fldra  Virgiliana.  Observations  on  the  Plants  men- 
tioned in  the  Rural  and  Pastoral  Poems  of  Virgil.  Naples.  8vo. 
M.  Tenore  has  in  this  Nvork  classed  and  named  the  different  plants 
mentioned  by  the  poet ;  and,  from  his  acquaintance  with  the  local  Flora, 
has  made  some  corrections  of  the  opinions  of  Professor  Martin  and  Dr. 
Sprengel,  both  of  whom  had  before  made  a  similar  attempt. 

0iiaje,  Stephana  delle:  Memorie  sulla  Storia  e  Notomia  degli  Animali  seoza 
vertebre,  &c.  Memoirs  on  the  History  and  Anatomy  of  the  non-ver- 
tebrated  Animals  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  Naples.  4to,  pp.  184, 
lOpl.gr. 

Sam^  Dr. :  Ornitholcda  Toscana,  ossia  Descrizione  e  Storia  degli  uccelli 
che  trovansi  nella  Toscana.    Fisa.    pp.  302. 

Holland. 

Eugebpack'Larwihet  A. :  E^sai  g^ognostique  sur  les  Environs  de  St.  Pe- 
tersbourg.    Brussels.    8vo,  pp.  44.  2/r. 

Sweden. 

Aaarsberaettelser  om  Vetenskapemas  firamstec.  Annual  Report  on  the 
Progress  of  the  Sciences,  published  from  the  Plapers  of  the  Royal  Swedish 
Academy  of  Sciences,  1825  and  1826.  Stockholm.   8vo,  pp.  552. 

Hhum^er,  W,:  Anteckningar  i  Physic  och  Geognode  under  Resor  uti 
Suenge  och  Norrige.  Physical  and  Geognostical  Notes  takeu  during  a 
Voyi^e  in  Sweden  and  Norway.    Upsal.  8vo. 

Aaarsberaettelse  om  nyare  Zoologiske  arbreten  och  upptsckter.  Annual 
Report  on  the  recent  Zoological  Travels  and  Discoveries;  arranged  for 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences.  Stockhohn.    8vo,  pp.  115. 

NoBTH  America. 

Mntnumt,  Dr.  L, :  Manual  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  designed  for  the 
instruction  of  youth,  and  for  Travellers.  New  York.   12mo,  pp.  950 

Conutock,  Dr. :  Elements  of  Mineralogy,  for  SemiDaries  and  Students.  New 
York.  8VO,  pp.  53S. 

MUohiU,  M.  Samuel:  Catalogue  des  Fosnles  et  autres  Objets  g^olomues 
et  Mindralogiaue,  contenus  dans  la  Collection  donn^  au  Lyc^  d'Hist. 
Nat.  de  New-York,  par  M.  Samuel  Mitchill.  New  York,   8yo,  pp.  40. 
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ConinbuUont  of  the  Madurian  Lyceum  to  the  ArU  and  Sciences^  Philadel- 
phia, 1837.  In  8V0  Numbers,  occasionally.  No.  I.  for  January,  and 
No.  11.  for  July,  1827,  have  appeared. 

In  the  introduction  it  is  stated,  that  this  Lyceum  was  established  in  18S^ 
and  in  commemoration  of  the  invaluable  aid  afforded  by  William  Maclure, 
Esq.,  named  after  him  entirely  without  his  knowledge.  It  is  designed  to 
comprise  all  the  natural  and  physical  sciences,  to  include  a  library,  museum, 
and  philosophical  apparatus,  and  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  know* 
led^  and  to  establish  a  mutual  intercourse  with  scientific  societies  and 
individuals,  to  publish  contributions  such  as  those  before  us. 

No.  I.  contains  an  account  of  some 
new  salamanders,  by  Professor  Green, 
of  Jeflerson  Collc»;e,  viz. :  5alamin- 
dra  porphyritica  (porphyra,  purple; 
colour  of  the  body)  {J!g.  81.  a)  Jeffer- 
sontdna  (6\  intermixta,  glutinosa  var. 
(c),  and  snbvioll^cea. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  the 
United  States,  by  Charles  L.  Bona- 
parte, arranged  in  98  families,  81  ge* 
nera,  and  362  species  (209  land,  and 
1 53  water  birds).  Of  these  8 1  senera, 
€3  are  common  to  Europe  and  America,  while  18  have  no  representatives 
in  Europe.  Arransing  all  the  known  birds  in  37  natural  families,  28  of 
these  families  are  round  in  America ;  and  of  these  28,  two  are  not  found  in 
Europe. - 

No.  11.  contains  some  critical  and  other  papers  not  of  general  interesL 


Art*  III.    Literary  Notices* 

Blus^$  Work  on  Corals,  with  Additions.  —  The  science  of  geology  is  now 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  so  dependent  upon  a  right  knowledge  of  the 
nMsils  wnich  are  to  be  found  in  the  various  strata  composing  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  that  no  one  can  be  said  to  be  well  acquainted  with  it  who  has  not 
some  insight  into  their  nature  and  habits.  That  branch  of  natural  history 
which  treats  of  shells  has  been  most  admirably  illustrated  by  the  Sowerbys ; 
but  another  branch  exists,  in  which,  much  to  the  discredit  of  the  scientific 
part  of  the  nation,  very  little  has  l)een  done :  I  allude  to  the  corals  that 
are  to  be  found  in  a  mmeralized  state.  It  appears  that  no  work,  treating 
expressly  upon  this  important  subject,  is  now  extant  in  the  English  lan- 
guage but  that  of  Ellis  and  Solander,  which  is  only  to  be  found  in  private 
Bbraries.  But  I  perceive,  by  reference  to  Conybeare's  Outlines  of  Geoh^, 
p.  213.,  that  a  Frenchman,  Lamouroux^  is  stated  to  have  republished  Ellirs 
work,  with  additions.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  it  would  be  very  desirable,  for 
the  advancement  of  this  branch  of  natural  history,  that  this  work  should 
be  known  as  extensively  as  possible ;  and  this  object  cannot  be  better  at- 
tained than  by  your  taking  notice  of  it  in  the  forthcoming  Number  of  the 
Maeazine  of  ^Tatural  History. 

If  there  be  any  other  works  which  treat  on  this  important  subject,  either 
in  the  French  or  English  language,  you  would  be  doing  a  great  service  to 
your  country  readers  by  giving  some  account  of  them.-*-  WUUam  Battersly. 
Cammgtont  near  Bridgewatery  May  29.  1828. 
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COLLECTANEA. 


Art.  I.     The  General  Subject. 

TmchnicaZJTIMS  of  Science.  —  It  is  time  that  we  should  get  rid  of  that 
puerility,  which  would  persuade  us  that  a  fact,  described  in  termsandlangua^e 
familiar  only  to  the  learned,  becomes  of  less  importance  when  displayed  m 
the  energetical  simplicity  of  our  mother-tongue.  It  is  time  that  such  puerility 
should  l^  placed  upon  the  shelf,  or  hurried  to  the  tomb  of  all  the  Oapulets. 
If,  however  for  the  sake  of  foreigners,  such  a  course  should  at  any  time  be 
deemed  expedient,  it  is  hoped,  that  in  this  journal,  at  any  rate,  an  English 
translation  will  accompany  the  Latin  description,  so  that  it  may  escape  the 
complaints  frequently  made,  and  with  much  truth,  against  many  of  the 
works  on  natural  history,  which  have  been  published  m  this  country  and 
elsewhere,  and  which  appear  as  if  designed  rather  to  display  the  learning 
of  the  writers,  than  to  state  the  facts  which  such  learning  oujpit  to  convey. 
Such,  however,  it  is  admitted,  is  the  effect  of  habit,  or  the  pnde  of  science^ 
or  both  combined,  that  it  is  very  often  difficult  for  those  accustomed  to 
icienrific  language  and  terms,  to  condescend  to  the  use  of  such  as  shall 
make  what  they  write  at  once  agreeable  to,  and  understood  by,  the  general 
reader.  Through  inattention  to  these  circumstances,  the  study  of  natural 
history  has  not  obtained  that  attention  in  this  country  to  which  it  is  enti- 
tled and  deserves ;  and  I  may  venture  to  predict,  that  while  the  pride  of 
science  shall  refuse  to  condescend  to  familiar  explanation,  the  number  of 
students  in  natural  history  will  not  very  materially  increarie.  However,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  prospects  of  natural  history  are  extending,  and  that 
the  establishment  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  particular  will  exdt^the 
public  attention ;  that  the  study  of  nature  will  be  more  simplified,  and  be 
made  more  attractive  and  more  amusing.  The  publication  of  the  Maga- 
2ine  of  Natural  History  will,  it  is  also  hoped,  be  mstrumental  in  this  work, 
by  reducing  the  science  to  the  level  of  ordinary  capacities,  and  by  smooth- 
ing the  road  to  more  recondite  views.  — James  Jemmgs,  London,  Jfme€. 
(896. 


Art.  II.     Zoology. 


Whits,  Cats  with  blue  eyes  alwavn  deaf,  -^  Sir,  The  brief  notice  at  p.  66. 
of  your  interesting  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  that  **  white  cats  with 
blue  ejres  are  always  dea^"  induces  me  to  forward  to  you  the  following  con- 
firmation of  thai  extraordinary  fact,  which  has  come  within  my  own  know- 
ledge. Some  years  ago  a  white  cat  of  the  Persian  kind  (probably  not  a 
thoroughbred  one),  procured  from  Lord  Dudley's  at  Hindley,  was  kept  ia 
my  family  as  a  favourite.  The  animal  was  a  female,  quite  white,  and  per- 
fectly deaf.  She  produced,  at  various  times,  many  litters  of  kittens,  of 
which,  generally,  some  were  quite  white,  others  more  or  less  mottled^ 
tabbv,  &c.  But  the  extraordinary  circumstance  is,  that  of  the  offspring 
produced  at  one  and  the  same  birth,  such  as,  like  the  mother,  were  entirely 
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• 
whttcL  were,  like  her,  inTariaUy  deaf;  while  those  that  had  the  least  speck 
of  colour  on  their  fur,  as  invariably  possessed  the  usual  faculty  of  hearing. 
—  W:  71  Bree.     AIMey  Rectory^  near  Coventry^  May^  23,  1828. 

Owh  feed  their  young  with  Fish,  —  Probably  it  mav  not  be  generally 
known  to  naturalists,  that  the  common  brown  owl  (Sinx  stridula)  is  in  the 
habit,  occasionally  at  least,  of  feeding  its  young  with  live  fish ;  a  fact  which 
I  have  ascertained  beyond  doubt.  Some  years  since  several  young  owls 
were  taken  from  the  nest,  and  placed  in  a  yew  tree  in  the  rectory  garden 
here;  in  this  situation  the  parent  birds  repeatedly  brought  them  live  fish, 
bnlUheads  (C6ttu8  Gobio^  and  loch  (or  loach,  Cobites  barbatula),  which  had 
doubtless  been  procurea  from  the  neighbouring  brook,  in  which  these 
species  abound.  Since  the  above  period,  1  have,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, found  the  same  fish,  either  whole  or  in  fragments,  lying  under  the 
trees  on  which  I  have  observed  the  young  owls  to  perch  after  they  have 
left  the  nest,  and  where  the  old  birds  were  accustomed  to  feed  them.  It 
has  always  been  a  wonder  to  me  by  what  method  the  owl  contrives  to  cap- 
ture the  finny  tribes,  being  apparently  a  bird  peculiarly  unfitted  for  piscatory 
depredations.  If  you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  better  acquainted 
than  myself  with  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  bird,  should  be  able  to 
solve  the  difficulty,  I  should  be  obliged  by  their  so  doing. — I<L 

OwUJeed  on  risk, — This  circumstance  is  mentioned  in  Jetinings*t  Omi' 
ihologia,  and  corroborates  a  declaration  made  by  a  labourer  who  was  em- 
ployed to  watch  the  fish-pond  in  the  flower-garden  of  Bulstrode,  about  50years 
ago.  The  cold  and  silver  fish  had  been  missed ;  the  duchess  (Margaret,  grand- 
mother ofthe  present  Duke  of  Portland)  being  a  lady  of  distinguished  taste 
for  every  curious  object  of  natural  history,  suspecting  that  the  pond  had 
been  poached,  ordered  Mr.  Agnew,  the  gardener,  to  employ  men  to  watch. 
The  watchmen  detected  the  robbers,  whom  they  saw  alight  on  the  side  of 
the  pond,*and  there  waiting  the  approach  of  the  fish,  captured  and  devoured 
them  I  The  common  brown  owls  were  the  robbers,  at  least  so  the  men 
reported ;  but  they  were  not  generally  credited.  One  of  the  men,  Joseph 
Newman,  who  reported  the  above  circumstances,  still  attests  the  fact.— 
J.M. 

The  Golden-crested  Wren  may  be  taken,  by  striking  the  bough  upon  which 
it  ]»•  sitting,  shaqily,  with  a  stone  or  stick.  The  timid  bird  immediately 
drops  to  the  ground,  and  generally  dead.  As  their  skins  are  tender,  those 
who  want  them  for  stuffing  will  find  this  preferable  to  using  the  gun. 
MThite  remarks,  in  his  Natural  History  of  SeUtome,  "  that  the  golden-crested 
wren  [the  smallest  British  bird)  will  stand  unconcerned  till  you  come  within 
three  or  four  yards  of  it."  —  JD.  S,  Bungay,  March,  1 828. 


Art.  III.     Botany, 

lymVBircE  of  Light  on  colouring  the  Leaves  of  Plants,  —  It  firequently 
happens  in  America  that  clouds  and  rain  obscure  the  atmosphere  for  several 
days  t<M;ether,  and  that,  during  this  time,  buds  of  entire  forests  expand 
themse^es  into  leaves.  These  leaves  assume  a  pallid  hue  till  the  sun  ap- 
pears, .when,  within  the  short  period  of  six  hours  of  a  clear  sky  and  brignt 
sunshine,  their  colour  is  changed  to  a  beautiful  green.  A  writer  m  Silliman's 
JoHimal  mentions  a  forest  on  which  the  sun  had  not  shone  during  twenty 
daiyk  The  leaves,- during  this  period,  had  expanded  to  their  full  size,  but 
were  almost  white.  One  forenoon  the  sun  began  to  shine  in  full  brightness. 
**  The  eoiout  of  the  forest  absolutely  ohanged  so  fast  that  we  could  perceive 
inprogftos:  By  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the  whole  of  these  extensive 
fomts,  many  miles  in  hength,  presented  their  usual  summer  dress."  {SUIi- 
mmts  Jwtr^  zifi.  p.  1 90.) 
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Art.  IV.    Geology. 

To  observe  the  Formation  of  Soils  upon  a  small  Scale.  —  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  has  explained,  in  his  Agricultural  Chemistry,  how  this  takes  place  oa- 
the  surface  of  naked  rocks  by  partial  decomposition ;  the  growdi  of  lichens 
being  succeeded  by  mosses,  and^  on  their  decay  by  the  smaller  plants.  A  writer 
in  the  Verulam  observes,  **  even  in  cities  this  may  be  done  by  observing  the 
successive  stei)s  by  which  the  top  of  a  brick  wall,  for  example,  beqomes 
covered  with  vegetation.  First,  there  is  the  green  incrustation,  called  Byrs- 
8US  by  Linnaeus,  but  recently  proved  by  our  friend,  Mr.  Dnimmond,  of  the 
Cork  botanic  garden,  to  be  the  primary  germination  of  several  species  of 
mosses,  such  as  Pol^tricha  and  Tdrtulae.  When  this  decays,  a  very  thin 
stratum  of  vegetable  earth  is  formed,  which  affords  a  scanty  support  for  the 
roots  of  the  next  year's  crop  of  mosses,  and  in  process  of  time  soil  is  formed 
of  a  sufficient  depth  for  Di^ba  v€ma  and  other  wall  plants." 


Art.  V.     Meteorology. 

East  Winds  and  BUghU^  April  so.  1838.-^  In  conyersation  with  Mr. 
Gibbs  of  Brompton,  he  stated,  that  **  we  would  certainly  have  an  east  wind 
about  this  time.'*  The  wind  bad  veered  to  the  east  in  the  morning  of  this 
day,  but  at'  the  time  we  were  speaking  it  had  changed  to  the  north-east. 
He  added,  however,  that  for  twenty-two  years  he  had  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  this  circumstance ;  and^ except  twice,  always  observed  that  the  wind 
blew  from  the  eastward  at  the  beginning  of  May. 

No  one  who  has  paid  attention  to  the  progress  of  vegetation  in  the  vernal 
months,  but  can  remember  how  often  they  have  had  to  witness  the  wither- 
ing effects  of  the  east  wind  on  the  tender  plants^  flowers,  and  shoots  of  this 
season :  its  parching  effects  on  the  garden,  and  its  hurtful  consequences  to 
the  young  barley  in  the  fields,  are  frequent  complaints.  These  easterly 
winds,  too,  are  fi'eauently  attended  by  a  blue  mist,  called,  by  those  living  to 
the  westward  of  the  metropolis,  **  London  smoke ;"  and  though  it  is  well 
known,  that  the  fuli^nous  vapour  of  this  great  citv  extends,  like  the  train 
of  a  comet,  to  the  distance  offifty  miles,  yet  that  blue  mist  or  haze»  which  is 
known  to  be  so  extensive^  cannot  be  occasioned  by  such  a  local  circum* 
stance.  But  from  the  want  of  simultaneous  meteorological  observations  at 
numerous  distant  stations,  (a  want  which  your  Magazine  is  well  de- 
ngned  to  remove),  we  have  not  sufficient  data  on  which  to  form  a  rational 
opinion,  as  to  the  prevalence  of  either  the  east  wind  or  the  blue  mist. 
The  latter  is  called  a  blight,  and  many  people  imagine  that  the  aphides 
are  wafted  through  the  air  by  this  same  mist ;  because  the  depredations  of 
these  insects  become  visible  at  the  time,  or  soon  afterwards :  but  with  such 
winds  we  have  commonly  a  clear  sky ;  in  course  the  sun's  heat  is  intense, 
and  this  it  is  which  brings  forth  the  insects  from  every  place  where  they 
were  deposited  in  the  previous  autumn,  and  also  instigates  the  pregnaat 
females  to  bring  forth  their  incalculable  generations. 

With  respect  to  the  direction  of  the  wind  at  this  period,  1  can  only  oflfer 
an  opinion  which,  I  must  own,  rests  on  a  very  slender  foundation.  Having 
had  some  acquaintance  with  the  trade-winds  of  intertropical  latitudes,  and, 
since  my  residence  in  England,  having  on  many  occasions  been  struck  with 
similar  appearances,  accompanied  by  easterly  winds,  I  naturally  conjectured 
that  such  currents  of  air  arose  from  the  same  cause,  and  that  drcumstancet 
of  the  state  of  the  air,  and  of  the  general  &ce  of  Europe,  mu;ht  temporarily 
and  occasionally  produce  those  periodical  winds  obiervea  by  Mr.  Gibbt. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.    Natural  History  in  Foreign  Countries. 
ITALY, 

Ah  Eruption  of  Mount  VetutiuM  took  place  on  the  morninff  of  the  33d 
of  March  last,  which  has  been  well  described  in  the  AtheiuBum  tor  April  1 8th. 
A  correspondent  who  was  at  Naples  at  the  time  thus  writes :  '*  The  cone 
of  the  mountain  puts  you  in  mind  of  an  immense  piece  of  artillery,  firing 
red  hot  stones  and  ashes  and  smoke  into  the  atmosphere ;  or,  of  a  huee 
animal  in  pain,  groaning,  crying,  and  vomiting  ;  or  like  an  in^mense  whtue 
in  the  arctic  circle,  blowing  after  it  has  been  struck  with  several  harpoons/* 
—  -R.  F.    NapUt,  April  1 . 

ASU. 

Cedart  of  Lebanon  on  Mount  Lebantu,  -^  We  went  to  the  cedan  of  Le- 
banon. I  counted  thirteen  lane  and  ancient  cedars^  besides  the  numerous 
small  ones,  which  make,  in  the  whole,  387  trees.  (Wolf*s  Miuionary 
Journal,  1883  and  1834}  —  The  largest  of  these  trees  was  8^  cubits  high, 
which,  taking  the  cubit,  or  fore-arm,  at  1  ft.  9  in.,  will  give  a  tree  of  about 
15  ft.,  not  one-third  of  the  height  of  hundreds  of  English  cedars ;  for 
instance^  those  at  Whitton,  Pains  Hill,  and  Caenwood.  —  Cond. 


Art.  II.    Natural  History  in  London, 

Thx  British  Mtueum. — Since  the  publication  of  Art.lL,  in  the  First  Num- 
ber of  your  Magazine,  which  contained  observations  on  the  collections  of 
natural  history  in  the  Britbh  Museum,  I  was  informed  that  considerable 
improvements  had  recently  been  made  in  some  of  the  departments.  1  have, 
therefore,  been  induced  to  revisit  the  different  rooms  accessible  to  the  pub* 
lie,  and  1  think  it  but  justice  to  state  the  results  of  my  examination. 

Every  Englishman  with  correct  and  honourable  feelings,  must  wish  to  see 
the  scientific  institutions  of  hu  own  country  rival,  if  not  excel,  those  of  other 
nations.  He  will  hail  the  successful  labours  of  men  of  science  in  every 
department;  and,  without  stopping  to  enquire  whether  they  belong  to  his 
own  coterie,  or  are  members  of  his  own  society,  he  will  exclaim, 

*'  Je  prends  part  k  leur  gloire,  leur  bonheur  est  le  mien." 

1  can  truly  say,  it  gave  me  much  pleasure  to  observe  that  the  spirit  of 
improvement  had  visited  the  British  Museum,  and  that  some  of  the  arrange- 
ments which  had  so  long  been  left  incomplete,  were  at  length  accomplished 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  On  the  upper  landing  of  the  grand  staircase,  the 
girafles  present  a  very  different  appearance  from  that  which  1  remember 
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lis  Natural  Hiitoty  in  London, 

when  I  was  last  at  the  Museum.  At  that  period  there  were  only  two  of 
these  animals ;  and  so  little  care  was  taken  in  stuffing  the  skins,  that  the 
1^  resembled  gate-posts  more  than  the  limbs  of  a  beautilii]  quadruped.  At 
present,  due  attention  has  been  observed  to  preserve  the  just  proportion  and 
symmetry  of  fhe  parts,  and  the  three  figures  form  an  interesting  group.  I 
mention  these  objects,  because  their  improved  appearance  m/^mtii«  augured 
well  for  the  improvements  in  other  parts  of  the  estabibhment.  On  entering 
the  ante-room  of  the  saloon,  I  was  pleased  to  observe  a  large  collection  of 
fossil  univalve  shells,  arranged  in  cases,  which  corer  the  centre  of  the  room; 
these,  however,  have  only  been  introduced  very  recently,  to  juc^ge  from  the 
catalogue  of  1827,  in  which  they  are  not  in  any  way  noticed.  I  shall  re^eft 
to  this  collection  again.  The  saloon  contains  a  beautiful  collection  of  shnple 
minerals,  a  great  part  of  which  beloneed  to  the  Greville  collection.  Of  this 
collection  1  have  only  to  repeat  what  I  stated  in  Art.  11.,  that  "  it  is, 
perhaps,  as  well  classed  as  the  space  allowed  for  it  will  admit  of."  More 
care,  nowever,  appears  to  be  taken  in  placing  labels ;  and  several  new  speci- 
mens have  been  added,-  particularly  of  meteoric  stones,  and  meteoric  native 
iron.  The  next  room.  No.  8.,  contains  the  collection  of  recent  shells,  in  26 
cases,  well  arranged,  and  conveniently  displayed  for  inspection.  The  names 
of  Lamarck  are  on  one  side,  and  those  of  Linnaeus  (wnich  are  here  more 
generally  known)  on  the  other.  The  collection  may  be  regarded  rather  as 
a  useful  than  a  splendid  one,  compared  even  with  private  collections  in  this 
country  ;  among  others  might  be  particularised  that  of  Dr.Goodall,  Provost 
of  Eton.  On  taking  a  general  view  of  the  whole,  the  reason  did  not  appear 
very  obvious  why  its  arrangement  should  have  required  so  many  years  td 
complete.  It  is  true,  that  the  system  of  Lamarck  was  but  imperfectly 
understood  in  England,  even  seven  or  eight  years  since ;  but  many  natural- 
ists might  have  been  found  on  the  Continent,  who  would,  with  much  ease, 
have  arranged  the  collection  in  fewer  weeks,  than  it  has  taken  years  to 
accomplish ;  and  a  whole  generation  of  young  men  havegrown  up  between  the 
years  1810  and  1823,  who  might  have  profited  by  it,  and  been  now  adding; 
tx}  the  stock  of  natural  knowledge  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  It  is, 
however,  useless  to  dwell  upon  the  past ;  it  is  more  gratifying  to  obserre, 
that  there  is  now  a  well-arranged  collection  of  recent  shells  in  the  British 
Museum,  accessible  to  the  public ;  and  young  persons  who  visit  London,  and 
are  desirous  of  cultivating  this  branch  of  natural  history,  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  improvement  which  few,  if  any,  of  our  provincial  towns 
present. 

•*  Si  fat  est  doceri**  if  it  be  lawful  for  the  curators  of  this  collection 
to  receive  a  hint,  not  <i6  hotte,  but  from  a  true  friend  to  the  scientific  insti- 
tutions of  his  own  country,  he  would  suggest,  that  the  collection  might  be 
made  more  instructive,  by  placing  the  name  of  each  genus  at  full  length,  at 
the  head  of  each  compartment,  where  the  species  occupv  more  than  one  ; 
and,  where  two  genera  begin  with  the  same  letter,  as  Capsa  and  Crassina, 
instead  of  simply  placing  C,  to  add  the  first  letters,  and  write  Cap.  Cras. ; 
because  learners  who  are  examining  the  shells,  are  frequently  prevented 
from  reverting  to  the  generic  words,  by  the  company  crowding  round  the 
cases.  As  conchology  forms  the  amusement  or  the  study  of  many  ladies 
who  neither  read  Greek,  nor  are  familiar  with  the  works  of  Cuvier  or  La- 
marck, a  short  explanation  of  the  terms  Gasteropoda,  Cephalopoda,  &c. 
would  be  useful.  It  would,  at  least,  remind  them,  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  shell  forms  but  a  small  part  of  the  natural  history  of  the  Mollusca ;  and 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  animals,  and  of  their  modes  of 
forming  their  shells,  would  be  infinitely  more  curious  and  valuable  could  it 
be  obtained. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  fossil  shells  in  the  ante-room.  These  are  chieflv 
univalve  shells,  from  the  tertiary  formation  of  the  Paris  basin ;  but  there  is 
one  great  defect  in  the  arrangement  of  these,  and  of  all  the  other  fossil 
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thelis  in  tbe  Miueiiin.  They  are  placed  without  any  reference  whatever  \» 
tbdr  geologiod  podtiony  and  the  locaUdcs  of  the  English  fosnl  shells  u 
addom  given.  In  the  cases  in  the  ante-room,  the  very  important  distinction 
of  the  marine  and  fresh>water  shells  is  not  niade,  nor  is  any  information 
affi>rded  whether  the  shells  belong  to  the  aeries  of  strata  below  the  gypsum, 
or  the  series  above.  Thus,  those  persons  who  are  not  already  acquainted 
with  the  fossil  conchologv  of  the  different  formations,  will  derive  much  less 
tastmction  from  this  collection,  than  they  mipht  do  were  the  shells  geolo- 
pcally  arranged.  Indeed,  fossil  conchology,  without  a  reference  to  geology, 
IS  as  useless,  as  the  study  of  history  would  be,  without  any  reference  to  geo- 
graphy and  chronology.  The  want  of  geological  arrangement  is  still  more 
striking  in  the  fossil  collection  placed  in  the  room  No.  9.  The  locality,  or 
the  name  of  the  formation  in  which  they  were  found,  is  not,  I  believe, given 
with  any  of  the  English  fossil  shells  or  zoophytes.  On  this  account,  the 
foasil  conchology  in  tbe  British  Museum  may  be  said  to  remain  in  a  ver^ 
defective  state. 

Round  the  room  No.  9.,  there  are,  however,  numerous  interesting  speci- 
mens of  vertebrated  animals  of  the  saurian  or  lizard  family,  and  also  of  fos^ 
fish ;  the  localities  of  the  foreign  specimens  are  annexed.  There  is  also  an 
interesting  collection  of  fossil  bones  of  the  larger  mammalia,  and  of  the 
•carnivorous  animals  found  in  caverns,  and  some  fossil  remains  of  birds ; 
these  are  all  as  well  placed  and  arranged,  as  the  form  of  the  cases  wUi 
admit  of. 

The  large  room  No.  10.,  is  occupied  with  what  is  called,  in  the  catalogue, 
^  the  rudiments  of  a  collection  of  British  simple  mineral  substances;  "  but 
many  of  the  cases,  aflter  a  lapse  of  several  years  since  the  collection  was 
began,  are  still  empty,  or  nearlv  so.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  large  space 
is  so  iniudiciousljT  appropriated,  in  an  establishment  where  room  is  much 
wanted.  .  The  minerals  of  each  countv  are  in  separate  cases,  but  there  can 
be  little  utility  in  bavins  specimens  of  common  galena,  calamine,  &c.  from 
all  the  counties  in  which  they  occur* ;  to  enumerate  their  localities  in  a 
•catalogue  would  surely  be  sufficient.  The  waste  of  room  is  the  more  to 
be  lamented,  as  there  is  at  present  no  geological  collection  of  rock  specimens 
in  tbe  Museum,  either  illustrative  of  general  geology,  or  tbe  p;eology  of  our 
own  country.  A  foreigner  visiting  the  British  Museum,  might  suppose  that 
the  science,  and  even  ttie  very  name  of  geology,  were  unknown  in  Engbnd. 
In  this  respect,  the  former  mineral  collection  was  preferable  to  the  present, 
as  it  contained  illustrative  specimens  of  the  primary  and  transition  rocks. 
There  is  ample  space  in  the  room  No.  10.,  for  specimens  of  each  known 
species  of  simple  minerals  in  England,  and  for  the  principal  varieties ;  and 
also  for  a  well-arranged  collection  of  ecological  specimens,  comprising  the 
strata  in  all  the  formations  in  Great  Britain.  It  would  be  difficult  to  offer 
a  satisfactory  reason  why  such  a  collection  is  not  placed  there. 

The  zoological  collections  in  the  Britbh  Museum  may  be  briefly  dis« 
missed.  The  whole  collection  of  insects  is  contained  in  four  small  cases; 
nor  are  these  completely  filled.  The  birds,  and  mammiferous  quadrupeds, 
are  arranged  according  to  the  orders  of  Linnasus,  but  want  of  room  prevents 
their  being  placed  in  situations  sufficiently  accessible  for  inspection.  The 
9pcd»  of  quadrupeds  are  not  numerous,  owing,  I  believe,  to  the  decay 
which  too  roeedily  takes  place  in  stufied  specimens,  particularly  in  the  at- 
mosphere or  London.  From  the  liability  to  decay,  the  difficulty  with  which 
they  are  replaced,  and  the  great  space  they  occupy,  stufied  specimens  of 
qoadrupeds  migh^  perhaps,  be  conveniently  dismissed  from  our  collections, 

*  The  counties  being  artificial  divisions,  the  minerals  in  a^acent  counties 
Iffe  generally  identical,  or  at  least  as  mudi  so  as  the  same  minerals  from  dif- 
^ent  parts  of  the  same  county. 
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except  of  ffuch  rare  animals  at  can  sddom,  if  ever,  be  broucfat  alive  to  £u- 
.  rope.  Skeletons,  exhibiting  the  structure  and  clistinctive  cnaracten  of  the 
orders  and  genera,  accompanied  with  correct  coloured  drawings  of  the  species, 
arranged  in  frames,  would  be  far  more  durable,  and  convey  more  scwBtific 
information  than  stuffed  specimens ;  they  would  occupy  less  space,  and  also 
be  less  expensive. 

^  A  slight  inspection  of  the  rooms  in  the  Museum,  appropriated  to  natural 
history,  will  prove  that  the  science  has  outgrown  the  space  allotted  for  it. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  ample  room  may  be  found  in  the  buildings 
now  erecting,  to  exhibit  properly  the  objects  in  every  department  of  nature, 
and  that  our  national  museum  may  be  placed  on  a  par  with  the  museums  of 
natural  history  on  the  Continent.  We  may  also  be  permitted  to  express  a 
wish,  that  no  unnecessary  delay  in  completing  the  arrangements  may  be 
tolerated.  It  would  add  greatly  to  the  utility  of  the  collections,  if,  b^de 
the  general  catalogue  at  present  published,  an  ample  systematic  catalogue 
were  also  to  be  publisheo,  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  commencing  the 
rc^Iar  study  of  natural  history. 

Linnean  Societtf,  *-  May  4.  The/eadin  j;  of  Mr.  Morgan's  paper,  on  the 
mammar}'  organs  of  the  kangaroo,  contaimng  farther  particulars  of  the  dis- 
section of  these  parts,  as  wdl  as  of  the  muscles  attached  to  the  marsupial 
bones,  in  the  adult  and  impregnated  animal,  was  continued.  These  bones, 
with  their  ligamentous  and  muscular  connections,  were  described,  and  seve* 
ral  errors  in  Sir  Everard  Home's  published  account  of  these  parts  were 
pointed  out.  The  author  then  stated  hb  own  opinions  respecting  the  use 
of  these  structures.  He  stated  that  the  marsupial  bones  are  formed,  first, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  that  firm  support  to  tne  superincumbent  abdomi- 
nal viscera  which  the  narrow  pelvis  of  the  animal  is  incapable  of  affording, 
while  in  the  erect  posture;  and,  secondly,  for  the  purpose  of  constituting  a 
fixed  point  of  resistance,  against  which  the  mammae  are  squeezed  by  die 
muscular  girdle  already  described  as  enclosing  those  glands  between  their 
fibres.  By  this  arrangement,  the  female  is  enabled  to  empty,  by  compression, 
the  excretory  ducts  of  its  mammse,  and  thus  to  force  their  secretions  into 
the  mouth  of  fhe  imperfectly  organised  yovn^,  which,  during  the  earlier 
periods  of  its  existence,  appears  incapable  of  extracting  a  nutritious  fluid 
from  that  part,  by  the  usual  means. 

It  appears  that  the  secretion  of  this  fluid  (or  milk)  takes  place  onl^  in  the 
larger  and  lower  gland,  and  that  its  ejection  throuch  tlie  infenor  and 
longer  teat  is  assisted  by  a  muscular  investment,  which  incloses  the  ducts 
throughout  their  whole  course,  from  the  gland  to  the  extremity  of  the 
nipple.  The  existence  of  this  structure  has  been  noticed  b^  M.  GeoflSroy 
St.  Hilaire,  who  has  assigned  to  it  the  same  use.  Under  this  compressine 
muscle  of  the  lower,  or,  as  Mr.  Morgan  has  named  it,  the  true,  marsupiu 
teat,  a  congeries  of  vessels,  which  principally  consisted  of  veins,  was  de- 
scribed as  forming  a  plexus  around  the  central  ftisciculus  of  ducts.  These 
veins,  together  with  those  of  the  gland,  were  stated  to  occasion  a  consider- 
able distension  of  the  mammarv  oi^n  during  the  time  of  suckling,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  congestion  which  must  necessarily  occur  in  the  veuels  at  that 
period,  from  the  pressure  made  upon  their  main  trunks  by  the  action  of  the 
compressing  muscle  of  the  mammae ;  for  it  has  been  found,  that  the  size  of 
the  oi^an,  on  such  occasions,  exceeds  that  which  a  loaded  state  of  the 
ducts  only  could  produce.  The  mammse  were  found,  as  in  the  viivin  toi- 
mal,  to  consist  in  double  glands  on  each  side,  the  upper  and  smaller  pre* 
senting  the  same  anatomical  characters  as  in  the  former  instance;  its  excre- 
tonr  ducts,  however,  in  their  course  towards -the  upper  nipple,  were  found 
to  be  enclosed  in  an  indistinct  muscular  sheath,  and  thero  was  a  faint  indi- 
cation of  the  existence  of  a  plexus  of  vessels  similar  to  that  which  was  found 
in  the  lower  or  true  marsupial  teat.  This  smaller  mammary  organ  is  con- 
sidered by  the  author  as  analogous  to  the  supernumerary  mamme  and  teats 
of  other  mammiferous  animals,  since  the  lower,  or  true,  marsupial  mammary 
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glaiids  and  their  teats,  appear  tp  perfcHU,  oidiuiyelyy  the  office  of  prepariDg 
a  Dotritioas  fluid  for  the  support  of  the  young  animal.  (Phil,  Mag.  and 
Jbmais  of  PkUoiophif^  June.) 

May  S4.    The  annivenaiy  meeting  took  place,  at  which  Edward,  Lord  ' 
Stanley,  was  elecied  Prendent,  in  the  room  of  the  late  Sir  J.  E.  Smith ;  and 
Edward  Fonter,  J.E.Bicheno,  and  R.  Tavlor,  Esqrs.,  respectively  reelected 
to  the  offices  of  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  Under-secretary. 

June  5.  Read.  A  description  of  a  new  genus  of  quadrupeds  named 
Lag^6toroo8  {las9ty  a  hare,  itomoj  a  mouth ;  the  head  of  the  animal  resem- 
blins  that  of  -a  nare)  trichod^tylus  {thrix,  hair,  dakiylot,  a  toe),  belonging 
to  Uie  order  of  Rongeurs  Cuv^  Glires  Lin,;  by  Joshua  Brookes,  Esq. 
FILS.LJS. 

June  10.  The  Council  having  had  an  ofler  of  the  late  respected  president's 
collections  in  natural  history,  consisting  of  the  collections  and  library  of  Lin- 
I  and  his  son,  and  the  president's  own  collections  and  library,  submitted 


to  the  consideration  of  the  Society,  a  proposal  for  purchasing  the  same  for 
the  use  of  the  Society,  for  the  sum  of  4000/. ;  ana  a  subscription  was  im- 
mediately opened  for  that  purpose,  the  amount  of  which,  up  to  the  period 
at  which  we  write,  is  nearly  loOOL  The  subscription  may  either  be  m  one 
principal  sum,  or  so  much  per  annum.  Lord  Stanley,  the  president,  put 
down  his  name  for  21/.,  and  2/.  8f.  annually;  and  Mr.  Anaerson,  of  the 
Chelsea  botanic  garden,  and  some  other  gardeners  and  nurserymen,  greatly 
to  their  honour,  for  2/.  2<.  annually.  We  have  no  doubt  thb  treasure  wiU 
be  obtained  for  the  Society,  and  it  is  highly  fitting  that  it  should. 

Geological  Society,  —  April  18.  A  paper  was  read,  **  On  the  fossil  re- 
mains of  two  new  species  of  M&stodon,  and  of  other  vertebrated  animals, 
found  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Irawadi ;  by  William  Clift,  Esq.  F.G.S.  F.R.S., 
conservator  of  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.*' 

The  author  having  been  requested  to  descril^  the  fossil  remains  which 
the  zeal  and  liberality  of  Mr.  Crawfurd  have  transferred  from  the  deserts 
of  the  Irawadi  to  the  museum  of  the  Geological  Society,  confines  himself 
strictly  to  zoological  and  anatomical  details;  and,  following  the  system  of 
Cuvier,  commences  with  the 

Pachydermaia  probotcuUfera,  The  only  genus  of  this  order  indicated  by 
the  remains  is  the  M4stodon,  and  of  this  there  are  two  species,  Mdstodon 
]4tidens  and  M&stodon  ^lephantoldes,  not  only  commanding  attention  from 
their  novelty,  but  from  the  beautiful  gradation  which  they  exhibit  between 
the  mastodons  already  described  and  the  elephant.  On  comparing  the  teeth 
of  M4stodon  Idtidens  with  those  of  the  mastodon  of  the  Ohio  (M.  gigan- 
t^m),  the  denticules  are  found  to  be  more  numerous  and  less  distant,  and 
the  interstices  less  deep  than  in  those  of  the  latter ;  the  teeth,  in  short, 
begin  to  assume  the  appearance  of  those  of  the  elephant.  On  advancing  to 
Mastodon  elephantoiaes,  these  features  of  similarity  are  more  strongly  de- 
veloped ;  the  many-pointed  denticules  are  still  more  numerous  and  more 
compressed,  and  the  structure,  were  it  not  for  the  absence  of  crusta  petrosa, 
becomes  ahnost  that  of  the  tooth  of  the  elephant.  In  both,  though  the 
teeth  are  formed  upon  the  principle  by  which  the  tooth  of  the  mastodon  is 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  elephant,  the  crown  of  the  tooth  wears  away 
more  like  that  of  the  elephant  than  that  of  the  other  mastodons. 

Pac^fdSrmaia  ordindruu  In  this  group  we  have  the  remains  of  the  genera 
SOS,  hippopotamus,  and  rhinoceros.  Of  the  first  there  is  only  a  single 
spedmen,  consisting  of  a  small  portion  of  the  lower  jaw,  containing  one 
molar  tooth,  and  the  fragment  oT  another;  of  the  second  there  are  but 
few  fragments,  nor  are  they  sufficiently  characteristic  to  warrant  a  definition 
of  the  species,  which  must  have  been  comparatively  small;  of  the  third 
there  is  a  portion  of  the  upper  jaw,  containing  two  molar  teeth,  and  por- 
tions of  the  lower  jaw  with  molares,  which  seem  to  approach  nearer  to  those 
of  the  Rhinoceros  of  Java  than  to  Uiote  of  any  other  living  species. 
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RummdnHa,   In  this  group  we  hare  fngroents  of  the  ox  and  of  the  deer. 

RepHlia,  Chelonia  Cuv.  (Testudinllta  IMl.)  There  are  many  fraffmenta 
of  a  large  species  of  trionyx,  and  some  of  an  emys ;  but  the  remains  are 
not  sufficiently  defined  for  specific  description. 

SaMOf  fam.  C'rocodilldae.  Of  this  family  we  have  the  remains  of  two 
genefm,  viz.  a  Leptorh^chus,  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  great  gavial, 
and  a  crocodile  resembling  Crocodllus  vulgaris.  Of  the  former  there  are 
portions  of  the  lower  iaw  and  several  vertebrs ;  of  the  latter  there  is  the 
anterior  termination  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  must  have  belonged  to  a  yery 
large  individual. 

The  specimens,  in  general,  do  not  appear  to  have  undergone  any  mineral 
change,  with  the  exception  of  being  abundantly  penetratol  with  iron,  and 
are  very  brittle.  Thb  last  circumstance,  arisine  from  the  loss  of  thcnr  ani- 
mal gluten,  indicates  great  andquitv,  and  that  they  have  not  been  imbedded 
in  any  verpr  compact  soil ;  unlike  the  teeth  of  the  mastodon  of  the  Ohio, 
which  lie  in  a  strong  blue  clay,  and  have  almost  as  much  animal  matter  as 
is  to  be  found  in  a  recent  tooth. 

The  bones  are  almost  in  every  instance  broken,  and,  from  the  firmness  of 
texture  of  most  of  them,  the  direction  and  cleanness  of  the  fracture,  and 
the  sharpness  of  its  edges,  the  injuiy,  which  must  have  been  the  result  of  an 
immense  power  operating  with  sudden  violence,  appears  to  have  taken 
plaoe  at  tne  perioc^  or  very  soon  after  the  period,  of  the  destruction  of  the 
nnimal. 

A  paper  was  next  read,  "  On  a  collection  of  vegetable  and  animal  r&> 
mains,  and  rocks,  from  the  Burmese  country,  presented  to  the  Geological 
^Society  by  J.  Crawfurd,  Esq.,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  Buckland,  D,D.  VP.G.S. 
F.RJS.  &c. 

Mr.  Crawfurd  collected  these  specimens  during  his  voyage  up  the  Irawadi^ 
in  a  steam-boat,  on  an  embassy  to  Ava,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1896. 
The  author  considers  them  to  be  of  high  importance,  as  alfording  an  answer 
to  the  curious  and  till  now  undecided  question,  whether  there  be,  or  be 
not,  in  the  southern  regions  of  Asia,  any  remains  of  fossil  ouadrupeda 
analogous  to  those  which  are  found  so  widely  dispersed  in  the  mluvium  of 
northern  Asia,  and  of  Europe  and  America. 

•  The  evidence  which  Mr.  Crawfurd  has  imported  consists  of  several  chests 
fiill  of  fossil  wood  and  fossil  bones,  and  of  specimens  of  the  strata  that  are 
fi^und  along  the  course  of  the  Ira^R^i,  from  Prome  up  to  Ava;  being  a  di^ 
tanoe  of  nearly  500  miles.  The  greater  part  of  the  fossil  wood  is  beautifully 
silicified;  other  specimens  of  it  are  calcareous:  they  are  mostly  portions  of 
large  trees,  both  monocotyledonous  and  dicotyledonous,  and  were  found 
along  the  whole  valley  of  the  Irawadi  from  Ava  to  Prome.  The  bones  were 
all  collected  from  a  small  district  near  some  wells  of  petroleum,  about  half 
way  between  these  towns,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  From  Mr. 
Glfft's  examination,  it  appears  that  although  we  have  among  them  no  t^ 
mains  of  fossil  elephants,  we  have  the  same  fossil  Pachydmiata  that  are 
found  associated  with  elephants  in  Europe,  namely,  rhmoceros,  huipopo* 
tamus,  mastodon,  and  hog.  We  have  also  two  or  three  species  or  rumi- 
nantia  resemblinff  the  ox,  antelope,  and  deer,  with  the  addition  of  the  gavial 
and  alligator,  and  two  fresh-water  tortoises,  namely,  trionyx  and  emys. 

The  teeth  of  the  mastodon  belong  to  two  unknown  species  of  that  ^nus, 
both  of  them  approaching  in  size  to  the  largest  elephant^  Mr.  Cltft  has 
designated  them  by  the  names  of  M4stodon  l&tidens  and  M.  ^lephantdides. 
The  teedi  are  from  animals  of  all  ages;  and  there  are  many  fragroento  of 
ivory,  derived  probably  also  from  the  mastodon. 

The  remuns  of  the  mastodon  are  by  fiu*  the  most  abundant  in  this  col- 
lection, and  amount  to  about  150  fragments. 

Of  the  rhinoceros  there  are  about  10  fragments;  of  a  small  speeies  of 
hippopotamus,  S ;  of  the  hog,  1 ;  qf  the  ox,  deer,  and  antelope  about 
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10;  of  the  gavkl  and  alligator,  aboot  50;  of  the  emys,  80;  aad  of  the  tri- 
onyi,  la 

One  ftagmeot  of  emys  is  lo  large,  that  the  animal  of  which  itibrmed  a 
part  nust  na^e  been  several  feet  in  width. 

The  state  of  preservation  of  these  bones  is  very  perfect,  iirom  their  being 
penetrated  with  njrdrate  of  iron,  and  thereby  rendered  strong.  Not  one  of 
them  is  silidfied,  though  thev  have  been  erroneously  stated  to  be  so,  in 
tome  of  the  periodical  journals. 

The  district  in  which  they  were  found  is  a  little  north  of  the  town  of 
Wetmasut,  and  is  composed  of  barren  sand-hills  and  beds  of  gravel,  inter- 
sected by  ravines,  and  cemented  occasionally  into  a  breccia  by  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  sometimes  by  hydrate  of  iron.  Over  the  surftce  of  these  hills 
were  scattered  the  fragments  of  bones  and  wood,  some  quite  naked  and 
loose,  others  half  buried  in  the  sand  and  gravel.  JMany  fragments  of  wood 
lay  also  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravines.  Abont  one  third  of  tiie  bones  have 
been  slightly  rolled,  and  the  rest  had  ail  been  broken  before  they  were 
lodged  in  tn^  olaces  where  Mr.  Crawfurd  found  them,  and  when  they  ap- 
pear to  have  oeen  dispened  and  buried  by  the  action  of  the  same  waters 
that  produced  the  diluvial  sand  and  gravel ;  whence  they  have  since  been 
washed  out,  and  left  bare  by  the  action  of  rains  and  torrents. 

Concretions  of  sand  and  gravel  adhere  to  many  of  the  bones,  but  thcr 
contain  no  traces  of  shells,  and  difier  mineralogically  from  all  the  rodk 
specimens  in  this  collection,  which  we  recognize  as  belonging  to  tertiary  and 
irnh-water  strata. 

Indications  of  fresh-water  formation  were  found  in  one  spot  only,  not  far 
from  the  fossil  bones,  and  they  consist  of  a  marly  blue  day,  abounding  with 
shiUs  of  a  large  and  thick  species  of  Cyr^a. 

TIm  tertiafy  rocks  are,  1st.  a  dark  slaty  limestone,  containinff  many  shells, 
that  have  been  identified  by  Mr.  Sowerby  with  those  of  the  London  da^ ; 
Sd.  a  yellow  sandy  limestone,  containing  shells,  and  resemUtng  the  calcatre 
grossier ;  and  5d.  a  soft  greenish  sandstone,  resemUing  the  sandy  beds  of 
onr  plastic  clay  formation. 

This  London  day  and  calcaire  grossier  alford  an  additional  locaKj^  of 
these  strata  to  those  indicated  b^  the  spedmens  described  by  Mr.  dole- 
hrooke,  in  vol.  i.  part  L  second  series  of  the  Geoiogiad  TVanwociMMf,  which 
had  already  estMmshed  the  existence  of  this  formation  in  the  noith«east 
border  of  Bengal. 

Mr.  Crawfurd  states  distinctly,  that  it  is  in^ssible  to  refer  the  situation 
of  the  bones,  or  the  origin  of  the  hills  containinff  them,  to  any  operations  of 
the  existing  river.  These  hills  are  60  ft.  above  ue  level  of  its  highest  flood. 
The  eflfect  of  iu  actual  operations,  he  observes  also,  is  distinctly  visible  in 
the  shifting  islands  of  mud  and  sand  that  abound  along  the  whole  course  of 
the  river  within  this  high-flood  level,  and  in  the  mat  alluvial  delta  that 
extends  from  a  little  bdow  Prome  to  Rangoon  and  the  Gulf  of  Martaban. 

The  recent  bones  and  recent  wood  whidi  he  observed  to  be  stranded  on 
seme  of  these  islands,  were  not  in  a  state  of  progress  towards  becommg 
nunendised,  but  were  falling  rapidly  to  decay. 

The  existence  of  so  many  animal  remains  analogous  to  those  that  occur 
in  the  diluvium  of  Europe,  in  a  matrix  which  so  nearly  resembles  that  dili- 
viuro,  and  which  so  decidedly  diflers  from  the  alluvium,  and  fresh-water, 
and  tertiary  strata  of  the  adjacent  country,  seems  to  authorise  us  to  r^or 
thb  matrix  to  a  similar  diluvial  deposit  in  the  valley  of  the  Irawadi,  re- 
posing irrqjulariy  upon  the  tertiary  and  other  stratified  rocks,  that  form  the 
basis  of  that  district. 

Besides  the  tertiary  strata  above  enumerated,  there  are  ^wdmans  of 
grauwacke  and  transition  limestone,  from  several  distant  points  in  the  valley 
of  the  Irawadi  between  Prome  and  Ava,  which  render  it  probable  that  w 
fundamental  rocks  of  this  valley  bdong  to  the  tranntion  series. 
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>  On  Che  nortb  of  Ava  there  are  chains  of  primitive  mountains  abounding 
with  statuary  marble,  associated,  as  usual,  with  hom-blende  and  mtica  slate. 
^  We  may,  therefore,  consider  it  as  now  established,  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Crawfurd's  notes  and  specimens,  that  the  Burmese  country  not  only 
contains  the  remains  of  fossil  animals  above  enumerated,  but  also  afibrcu 
examples  of  the  following  geological  formations,  which  can  be  identified 
with  those  of  Europe,  namdv,  l.  Alli^vium;  8.  Dili^vium;  3.  Fresh- water 
marl;  4.  London  claj^  and  calcaire  grossier;  5.  Plastic  clay,  with  its  sands 
and  gravel;  6.  Transition  limestone  and  grauwacke;  7.  primitive  marble 
and  mica  slate. 

May  2.    Lieutenant  William  Glennie's  paper,  on  the  **  Ascent  of  Popo- 
catapetl,*'  was  read,  an  abstract  of  which  we  shtdl  give  elsewhere. 

Zooiogical  Society. — April  29.  The  anniversary  meeting  of  the  members 
of  this  society  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  the  Mar- 
quess of  Lansdowne,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  meetinff  was  numerously 
attended  The  President  congratulated  the  meeting  on  the  continued  pro- 
gress which  the  society  had  made  during  the  past  year,  as  well  in  the  great 
accession  to  their  numbers,  as  in  the  development  of  their  objects  and  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  their  plans.  He  also  suggested  another  topic 
of  congratulation  —  the  state  of  the  finances.  The  secretary  then  read  a 
report,  by  which  it  appeared  the  receipts  during  the  last  year  exceeded 
5,000/.,  and  that  a  balance  of  nearly  1,000/.  remained  in  the  banker's  hands 
on  the  1st  of  January.  Since  that  period,  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  additional  members  have  joined  the  society,  and  the  secretary  an- 
nounced that  several  names  were  added  on  the  morning  of  the  meeting: 
.among  them  were  those  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  theEarl  of  Harrowby. 
A  list  of  animals  in  the  garden  of  the  Society  was  then  read,  and  a  present  of 
four  kangaroos,  bred  in  this  country,  was  announced,  from  the  Marquess  of 
Hertford.  Some  regulations  for  the  admission  of  members  and  visitors  to 
the  museum  and  gardens  were  then  proposed,  and,  after  some  discussion, 
adopted.  Accormng  to  these  regulations,  members  have  the  right  of  eiUr4e 
to  both  establishments,  at  all  times,  with  one  or  two  friends ;  and  the  pub- 
lic will,  in  the  course  of  the  season,  have  admission  to  the  museum  and 
gardens  on  three  days  in  the  week,  on  payment  of  1<.  each  person.  Mem- 
bers can  also  purchase  a  ticket,  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  annually,  which 
will  admit  two  additional  persons.  These  regulations  will  be  modified  by 
the  council  as  circumstances  may  require.  Five  new  members  of  the  coun- 
cil; viz.  Hon.  G.  A.  Ellis,  M.P.;  Thomas  Hoblyn,  Esq.,  F.R.S.;  Earl  of 
Mountcharles,  M.P.;  S.  Taylor,  Esq.,  F.L,S.,  and  Sir  R.  Vyvyan,  Bart. 
were  proposed  and  elected.  The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  was  reelected 
President ;  and  N.  A.  Vigors,  Esq.  Secretary.    (  Veruiam.) 

May  I4th.  The  council  have  thought  it  essential  to  the  interests  of 
the  society,  that  the  following  regulations  be  adopted  and  strictly  adhered 
to  :  — 

Every  member  shall  have  personal  admission  to  the  gardens  and  museum. 
With  two  companions.  If  accompanied  by  more  thim  two,  he  shall  pay 
one  shilling  for  each  extra  person. 

^  A  member,  on  payment  of  one  guinea  annually,  may  obtain  an  ivory 
ticket  which  will  admit.one  named  person  with  a  companion  to  both  esU^ 
blishments;  or  a  transferable  ivory  ticket  which  will  admit  one  person.  He 
mav  obtain  two  or  more  such  tickets  at  the  same  rate. 

Any  member  who  may  find  it  inconvenient  to  attend  personally  at  the 
nrdens  or  museum,  may,  upon  application  to  the  council,  have  his  privi- 
Iwes  transferred,  within  the  present  year,  to  any  individual  of  his  family, 
whom  he  may  name. 

•nd  SS^m"*^  "^  ^  expected  to  give  his  name  on  entering  the  gardea 
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The  gardens  will  be  open  to.  members  from  eight  o'clock,  A.M. ;  but  they 
win  be  in  complete  readiness  for  the  reception  of  visitors  only  from  tea 
o'clock  to  sunset.    The  museum  will  be  open  from  ten  o'clock  to  six. 

We  cannot  but  regret  that  a  liberal  institution  should  have  been  obliged 
to  resort  to  admission  money ;  so  many  regulations,  too,  are  bad  on  the  tace 
of  them.  If  accompanied  by  more  than  two,  it  will  not  be  the  value  of  the 
"  one  shilling  for  each  extra  person  "  that  will  be  the  most  pfunful,  but  a 
sense  of  restraint,  more  easily  conceived  than  expressed,  and  amounting  al* 
most  to  a  feeling  of  degradation.  Then  the  purchase  of  **  ivory  tickets,^'  by 
those  who  can  afibrd  Uiem,  at  once  makes  two  classes,  and  consequently 
ranks  of  those  who  ought  to  be  one,  and,  as  members  of  the  society,  on  a 
perfect  footing  of  equality.  We  should  have  thoudit  the  feeling  produced 
m  the  Horticultural  Society,  by  the  creation  of  di&rent  ranks  and  privi- 
leges would  have  operated  as  a  warning  in  this  case.  Our  opinion  is,  that 
in  all  literary  or  scientific  societies,  it  should  never  be  in  the  power  of 
wealth  or  hereditary  rank,  as  such,  to  procure  any  advantage  over  the  poorest 
member  of  such  societies.  But  perhaps  our  opinion  is  erroneous,  and  we 
are  quite  willing  to  listen  to  that  of  others.  Instead  of  the  first  five  of  the 
above  regulations,  we  would  allow  every  member  to  give  as  many  admis- 
non  tickets  as  he  chose,  and  we  should  say,  that  the  more  he  gave,  the 
more  would  the  objects  of  the  society  be  promoted :  or,  if  money  is  to  be 
taken  at  the  door,  let  it  be  taken  fit>m  those  who  present  themselves.— 
ComL  9 

MedicthBokaneal  Society,  —  May  9.  Several  books,  and  a  variety  of 
rare  plants  were  presented,  and  two  papers  read.  On  the  Haimarada  of 
Demerara,  Vandellia  difFK^sa  Lm.  Scrophularlneae  (Jig,  8S.),  by  Dr.  John 
Hancock  of  Demerara.  This  humble 
plant,  which  grows  on  the  road-sides 
m  Guiana  b,  by  the  Dutch  Creoles, 
called  *<  fitter  Blairr,"  and  is  an- 
nounced by  the  author  as  most  effi- 
cacious in  several  diseases  of  the  na- 
tives, but  more  particularly  intermit- 
tent ievers.  A  paper  on  the  Bushmen 
of  the  Orange  River,  and  their  poi- 
soned arrows,  by  Mr.  Louis  Leslie, 
assistant  surgeon  of  the  48th  regi- 
ment, and  communicated  to  the  &k>- 
ciety  by  Sir  James  M'Grigor,  Presi- 
dent, was  also  read.  The  author,  who  was  stationed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orange  River,  South  Africa,  before  the  post  was  abandoned,  after  giving  a 
ihort  description  of  the  appearance  of  these  miserable  beings,  who  are  said 
by  him  to  live  on  locusts,  ants,  and  some  farinaceous  roots,  states,  that  he 
has  not  been  able  to  procure  one  authenticated  relation  of  death  in  man 
fit>m  the  eficcts  of  the  arrows  employed  by  the  Bushmen  in  self-defence. 
Mr.  Frost,  the  director,  delivered  some  extemporary  observations  in  very  ■ 
good  style  on  the  plants,  chiefly  from  the  hot-house  and  green-house,  fur- 
nished by  our  neighbour  Mr.  Campbell  firom  the  Bayswater  botanic  garden.  • 

2U)ological  Impotiure,  ^-  A  female  bear,  shaven,  and  dressed  as  a  woman, 
is  now  exhibiting  in  a  caravan  in  the  Borough,  as  a  monstrosity  of  the 
human  species  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  The  animal  is  placed  in  an  arm- 
chair, and  tiehtly  but  concealediy  strapped  to  it,  so  as  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  a  human  figure  in  a  sitting  position.  The  skin  of  the  hands 
and  feet,  besides  being  closely  shaved,  is  artificially  coloured*-— Jliif, 
May  15. 
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Hampshub. 

T^ax  Portitnouth  PkUotopkical  Society  owes  its  existence  to  the  meetings- 
of  a  few  scientific  indiiridualsy  for  the  purposes  of  experimental  philosophy, 
in  the  year  1815»  whose  numbers  beine  increaiied  m  1818,  they  formed  a 
Society,  published  a  code  of  laws,  and  elected  a  president;  and  in  1891 
publisbea  their  first  annual  report.  Their  rooms  are  in  Pembroke  Street, 
where  they  have  a  theatre  for  the  delivery  of  public  lectures,  ^^spable  of 
accommodating  three  hundred  persons,  and  a  spacious  museum.  Tnts  col* 
lection  was  commenced  in  18S9,  but  it  was  not  till  1894  that  the  additioo 
of  nearly  two  thousand  specimens,  and  the  introduction  of  lectures  on 
natural  history  directed  the  particular  attention  of  the  members  to  thb 
department,  from  which  period  it  has  continued  rapidly  to  increase,  and 
now  contains  more  than  nine  thousand  specimens  in  natural  history,  con* 
sisting  of  a  few  quadrupeds,  about  two  hundred  birds,  reptiles  dried  and  in 
spirits,  fishes,  insects  more  than  one  thousand,  a  series  of  crustkcea,  mol* 
l^isca  dried  and  in  spirits,  shells  about  three  thousand,  a  variety  of  so6phyta, 
several  hundred  mmerals  and  geological  specimens,  about  one  thousand 
five  hundred  fossil  organic  remains,  amongst  them  a  complete  series  of  the 
Hordwell  fossils  figured  by  Branden.  In  botany  a  Fldra  X'rctica,  a  Hdrtns 
Siccus  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  Ff  lices  of  Jamaica,  a  Cryptog^imia  of  Newfoand- 
land,  the  British  Cryptog^mta  of  the  late  Mr.  Hay,  cofiected  during  a  lonff 
life,  with  particular  attention  to  the  subject,  the  rudiments  of  a  British  and 
General  Herbkrium,  Sec,  A  considerable  number  of  coins,  and  a  great 
variety  of  miscellaneous  objects  of  curiosity ;  the  whole  arranged  in^  glsM 
cases,  well  suited  for  preservation  and  display.  In  the  same  room  is  the 
Society's- extensive  and  valuable  philosophical  apparatus. 

In  this  museum  the  followins  points  are  pstrticularly  attended  to :  the 
preparation  and  preservation  of  every  specimen  in  the  best  possible  condi- 
tion ;  the  systematic  classification  of  the  subjects,  so  as  to  present  every  aid 
to  the  student  which  the  smallness  of  the  collection  will  admit.  The 
acquirements  of  all  local  specimens,  afibrding  to  the  scientific  tourist,  at  one 
▼iew,  the  productions  of  the  district.  The  present  arrangement  is  mostly 
Linnean.  Lectures  on  natural  history  form  a  part  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Society,  and  the  following  courses  have  been  delivered  since  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  museum :  —  On  the  Study  of  Natural  History;  the  Classi- 
fioition  of  the  Animal  Kingdom ;  Ornithology ;  Entomolo^ ;  Concfaology ; 
th<5  MoUCisca;  the  Zo6phyta;  the  burrowing  and  borinc  Marine  Testkcea; 
Habits,  &c.  of  certain  .T^estkcea ;  the  Vegetable  Kingdom ;  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  of  Plants ;  Mineraloffy ;  Oryctology  {oryktot,  fossH,  Aigof,  dis- 
coarse);  Geology  of  Uie  Island  of  Portsea ;  the  Chalk  Formation ;  Ammal, 
Vegetable,  and  Mineral  Poisons,  &c.;  besides  a  variety  of  illustrations  of 
donations,  short  papers,  notices,  and  discussions  on  sul^U  connected  with 
natural  history. 

The- freest  admission  u  at  all  times  obtainable  to  yiew  the  museum ;  the 
curator  is  always  ready  to  give  eyery  information  relative  to  the  collection* 
and  impart  to  friends  poing  to  foreign  parts  the  best  methods  of  collecting 
and  preparing  objects  m  every  department.  By  fiur  the  greater  portion  of 
the  spedmens  have  been  presented  by  the  members  and  their  fiiends,  and 
the  great  interest  taken  by  them  in  its  prosperity,  together  with  its  local 
advantages,  present  every  prospect  of  its  becoming  both  creditable^  to  the 
institution  and  respectable  as  a  provincial  collection.  AcccHnpanying  thia 
communication  is  a  copy  of  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Society,  and  m 
report  of  its  state  for  1886-7. —  J.  H,  D.    June,  1888. 

The  Fhilatopkieal  ImiUutum  iif  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  is  an  old  eeta- 
blished  Sodety,  holding  stated  meetings  for  the  deliveiy  of  lectures,  and 
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baviog  a  miuenniy  containiiig  a  small  bit  interetda^  collectiaa  in  natural 
history,  antiqaities,  ftc    From  its  isolated  situation  its  progress  has  been 


GomparatiTeiy  slow,  and  from  the  same  cause  its  members  are  but  few  in 
nombefy  though  possessing  a  very  considerable  share  of  talent.  A  course 
of  lectures  on  the  study  of  natural  history,  &c.,  by  W.  Lemfmere^  M.D. 
VtceoPrendent,  have  been  lately  published,  (see  p.  183.) — Id. 

The  PkUoioffkieal  Society  ^f  Southampton^  established  at  the  commenoo*' 
Bient  of  the  present  year  (1 828)  on  prinaples  similar  to  that  of  Portsmouth, 
has  commenced  the  formation  of  a  museum,  and  acquired  a  considerable' 


oamber  of  specimens,  principally  hj  way  of  deposit.  From  the  emulation 
excited  amongst  the  scientific  individuals  of  that  neighbourhood  its  speedy 
accumulation  may  be  anticipated.  — Id. 

Muaeum  of  the  Boyai  Navai  HotpUal,  Hosier. —  In  the  left  wing  of  this 
noble  edifice  the  commissioners  of  His  Majesty's  victualling  department 
have  lately  erected  two  elegant  rooms ;  the  lower,  superbly  fittea  up  with 
mahogany  cases,  commodious  seats,  &c.  as  a  library  and  lecture-room  for 
die  delivery  of  lectures  to  the  medical  pupils ;  the  upper,  finished  in  the 
most  costly  style  of  Grecian  design,  for  the  reception  of  a  museum ;  the 
table,  and  upright  cases,  being  of  solid  mahogany  with  brass  ornament^  and 
the  whole  arrangement  strikingly  tastefiil.  It  already  contains  many  curious 
spedmena  in  morbid  anatomy,  and  a  considerable  number  of  foreign  bnrds^ 
insects,  shells^  minerals,  plants,  &c.  principally  presented  by  the  medical 
officers  of  His  Majesty's  navy.  From  the  peculiar  advantages  possessed 
by  this  museum,  and  the  professional  acquirements  of  its  directors  and  sub- 
porters,  it  may  be  expected  to  become  particularly  rich  and  valuable  m 
morbid  and  comparative  anatomy,  as  well  as  highly  roterestiBg  as  a  general 
collection.  —  Id. 

We  are  extremely  obliged  by  these  notices,  and  hope  other  reader^  and 
friends  will  follow  the  example.  We  should  like  not  only  to  have  accounts 
of  the  nuiseums  of  natural  history  in  every  town  and  county  in  the  empire^ 
bat  the  natural  history  of  particular  estates,  mountains,  valleys,  basins, 
lakes,  parishes,  districts,  and  counties.  —  Cond, 

Scfila  uutant,  your  correspondent  E.  K.  (p.  83.)  informs  us,  is  found  with 
white  flowers,  in  Combe  wood ;  so  it  is  in  ReSy  wood,  near  Lynn.  •*-  2%e 
Bev,  George  Munford. 

So  it  is  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road  between  Crickbowel  and  Bre- 
con, about  half  a  mile  from  the  former  town.  —  H.  J.  Reed.  Abemvetmy. 
-Large  Treet.  —  A  few  davs  ago,  an  ash  tree  was  felled  in  BladLbum 
Hollows,  near  Shiresgreen,  Yorkshire,  containing  750  feet  of  solid  timbor; 
it  was  10  ft.  6  in.  across  the  stool.  An  oak  tree  was  also  felled  in  Shiiung- 
daS^  near  Crich,  Derbyshire,  containing  965  feet,  and  13  ft.  4  in.  across  the 
stool.    {Mom.  Chron.y  Feb.  14.) 

Spaniih  Asset. — The  Duke  of  Buckingham  has,  at  his  seat  at  Avingtoiiy 
a  learn  of  Spanish  asses,  resemblins  the  zebra  in  appearance,  which  ara  ex- 
tremely trisctable,  and  take  more  freely  to  the  collar  than  any  of  our  nativr 
specifit.    (Earm.  Jour.,  Mav  1 9.) 

r  The  Ladybird  is  remarkably  abundant  this  season.  The  shrimp  of  this 
insect  destroys  both  tunups  and  peas  in  many  parts  of  Englanc^  and  if  aom« 
entomologists,  such  as  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  St^hens,  or  Mr.  bamouelle,  would 
pre  you  a  natural  history  of  them,  it  could  not  but  be  highly  gratifying  and 
mstnictive  to  many  of  your  country  readers.  —  H.J*  Brawn.  Darcketter^ 
May  6. 

Abt.  IV.     Natural  History  in  Scotland. 

Mb.  NEiUL^a  Villa  ai  Cannon  Mills.  ^  Bur,  I  shall  try  to  get  a  friend  to 
sketch  Mr.  Neill's  interesting  villa  at  Cannon  Mills,  the  garden  of  which 
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hat  now  three  bot-lioufies  in  it,  a  green-hoase»  a  stove,  a  vmery,  and  about 
SOOO  distinct  sorts  of  plants,  species  and  varieties  included.  I  d  the  stove  is 
a  living  5tren  /aoertina  (JSg.  80«  p.  1 7 1.\  the  only  one  alive  in  Europe,  as  far 
as  I  have  ever  heard;  and  on Passiflora  quadransulkris,  over  the  siren's 
box,  may  be  seen  crawling,  a  live  chameleon,  whidb  really  stron^y  changes 
its  colour,  according  to  the  colour  of  the  substance  it  is  near  or  m  front  of; 
but  it  takes  hours  to  effect  the  change.  I  wish  the  notice  had  been  drawn 
up  in  Mr.  Neill's  late  housekeeper's  time ;  her  name  was  P^y  Oliver ;  she 
was  housekeeper,  cook,  and  gardener,  and,  dnce  her  death,  lie  has  got  two 
maid  servants,  and  a  clever  young  lad  as  a  gardener,  and  it  takes  them  all  to 
supply  her  place.  Dear  Sir^  yours,  very  truly, —  S.  i2.  A,  Edinburgh,  May, 
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2^E  Bdfaat  Natural  HUiory  Society  held  th^  anniversary  meeting  on 
the  24th  of  May.  The  report  of  the  curator  of  the  museum  was  read  by  the 
president.  Dr.  James  L.  Drummond,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  number  o£ 
members,  which  was  last  year  67,  is  now  85 ;  that  considerable  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  museum,  by  purchase,  by  exchange,  and  by  donar 
tion,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  funcb  has  been  devoted  to  the  library. 

**  During  the  last  year,  the  meetings  of  Uie  Society  were  uninterrupted, 
and  a  mat  variety  of  papers  were  read;  many  of  these  were  continuations 
of  subjects  formerly  commenced.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  members  are 
beginning  to  confine  themselves  more  to  particular  branches  of  natural  his- 
tory, thus  giving  to  the  others  the  advantage  of  a  regular  series  of  papers. 
In  this  way,  mineralogy  has  been  fiiUy  treated  of,  especially  by  one  gentle- 
man, Mr.  James  M'Adam.  Entomology  has  its  own  admirers.  Some  indi- 
viduals have  devoted  themselves  to  ornithology,  and  the  first  of  a  series  of 
lectures  on  conchology  was  delivered  on  our  last  night  of  meeting.  The 
total  number  of  papers  read  during  the  session,  is  30;  twelve  of  these  were 
on  mineralogy,  five  on  botany,  one  on  topography,  two  on  meteorology,  and 
ten  on  the  various  branches  of  zoologj^. 

**  For  the  purpose  of  directing  to  ms  Society  the  attention  of  our  coun- 
trymen abroad,  we  have  drawn  up  a  circular  letter,  containing  directions 
for  the  preservadon  of  objects  of  natural  history,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
questing their  co-operation  in  furtherance  of  our  views,  by  sending  such  spe- 
cimens connected  with  our  pflrsuit,  as  occur  in  their  respective  places  of 
abode.  In  this  way  much  might  be  done,  as  there  are  few  persons  who  have 
it  not  in  their  power  to  contribute  something  to  a  museum ;  and  the  mem- 
ben  feel  th^  can  make  a  request  of  this  kind  without  heutation,  as  they 
have  no  individual  right  of  property  in  a  museum  intended  solely  for  the 
promotion  of  natural  science  m  this  part  of  Ireland." 

The  address  of  the  president.  Dr.  J.  L.  Drummond,  contains  a  short  aiuiF 
lysis  of  the  principal  papers  read,  and  an  eloquent  and  interesting  address 
on  the  study  of  natural  history,  which,  as  we  have  been  favoured  with  a 
copy,  we  intend  giving  in  our  next  Number.  Speaking  of  the  Mi^azine  of 
Natural  History,  the  president  observes,  *'I  hope  to  see  many  of  its  future 
pages  occupied  with  communications  from  this  Society"  ^-  a  hope  which, 
we  are  sure,  all  our  readers  will  earnestly  desire  to  see  fulfilled,  and  for  the 
expression  of  which  we  are  sure  they  will  join  with  us  in  thanking  the  pre- 
ndent  and  the  society.  -—  Cond. 
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Art.  VI.     Perennial  Calendar  for  various  Parts  of  Europe, 

Skeleton  Form  for  February,  —  Flora,    The  following  plants  flower, 
viz.  the  crocus  on  the  ,  snowdrop  ,  primrose  ,  violet 

,  hypatica  ,  mezereon  ,  polyanttius  ,  field  speed- 

well ,  daisy  ,  winter  aconite  ,  dandelion  ,  almond 

,  pilewort  ,  and  the  hyacinth  on  the 

Fauna,  —  Fieldfares  and  redwings  remain  on  the  >  song  of  the 

thrush  heard  on  the  ,  missel  thrush .  ,  chnifinch  ,  skylark 

,  woodlark  .    Marsh  titmouse  begins  his  spring  note  , 

and  the  blackbird  on  the  .     The  raven  and  common  owl  paired 

about  the  ». geese  lay  ,  and  wood>pigeon  coos  on  the 

Meteorology,  —  The  weather,  &c.  as  in  January. 
,■   CI*he  remaining  months  of  the  year  will  be  given  in  next  Number,  and 
the  skeleton  forms,  with  the  improvements  of  different  correspondents, 
delivered  with  the  Number  for  November.) 
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The  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  June. — Flora,  The  common  yellow 
flag,  pink,  butter-cup,  tulip,  hvacinth,  jonauil,  archangel  blackthorn,  were 
an  in  flower  on  the  15th ;  male  orchis,  16th ;  grape  hyacinth,  SOth ;  crown 
imperial,  25th ;  stitchwort  and  cowslip  on  the  26th ;  about  this  time,  fruit- 
trees,  as  apples,  pears,  &c.,' generally  in  flower.* 

Fauna.  Arrived,  the  chifl'-chafl'  and  smallest  willow  wren,  on  the  8th ; 
swallow,  on  the  9th ;  house  martin,  25d ;  black  martin,  23d ;  field  lark,  14th; 
nightingale,  on  the  14th ;  white-throat,  14th ;  cuckoo,  22d ;  wryneck,  l5th ; 
and  orange-tip  butterfly,  on  the  12th. 

May,  —  Flora.  The  harebell  hyacinth,  on  the  8th;  gcntianella,  12th; 
oxlip,  22d ;  yellow  rattle,  20th  ;  herb  Robert,  6th;  Guelder  rose,  laburnum, 
and  scarlet  thorn,  on  the  16th ;  mulberry  came  in  leaf  about  the  20th ;  and 
green  peas  and  cauliflowers  appeared  in  market  on  the  20th. 

Fauna.  Young  rooks,  on  the  lOth ;  land-rail  heard  on  the  11th  ;  cock- 
chafier  seen  on  the  25th ;  dragon  flies,  25th ;  glow-worm,  26th ;  rose-beetle, 
27th ;  white  anglerVfly,  22d ;  gad-fly,  24th ;  fly-catcher  and  turtle-dove,  on 
the  23d. 

June,  ---  Flora,  Among  the  great  variety  of  flowers  at  present  in  the 
gardens,  it  may  only  be  necessary  to  notice  a  few  which  are  met  with  every 
where;  viz.,  Fraxinella  began  to  flower  on  the  2d ;  spiderwort,  on  the  4th ; 
orange  lily,  the  4th ;  corn-flag  or  sword-lily,  on  the  6th ;  pyramidal  orchis, 
on  the  1st;  and  sweet  William,  about  the  4th. 

Fauna,  The  young  of  many  small  birds  fly ;  viz.,  redbreast,  sparrows, 
hedge-sparrows,  blackbirds,  thrushes,  and  starlings;  also  young  magpies, 
jackdaws,  and  crows. 

7%ff  Weather ,  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  this  time,  has  been  a  conti- 
nuation of  that  we  have  had  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  year. 
Changeableness  has  been  its  general  character.  Dry  and  wet  days  have 
succeeded  each  other;  showers  and  sunshine  occurred  several  times  on  the 
same  day.  Easterly  and  northerly  winds  prevailed  during  the  first  two 
^weeks  of  May ;  but  frequently  shirang  to  the  opposite  points,  were,  on  such 
change,  always  accompanied  with  ram.  Thunaer-showers  have  been  fre- 
quent, and  sometimes  very  heavy,  with  hail,  and  sometimes  followed  by 
night-frosts.'  Travellers  over  extensive  tracts  of  the  kingdom  have  been 
struck  with  the  appearance  of  drenched  ground  in  one  district,  and  annoyed 
by  the  dust  flying  on  the  roads  in  another,  at  no  great  distance.  The  quan- 
VoL.  I.  —  No.  2.  o 
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tity  of  rain  which  has  Men  during  all  this  period  has  been  but  little  more 
than  the  waste  by  evaporation ;  and  though  some  of  the  operations  in  the 
fields  have  been  retarded  by  the  frequent  showers,  it  was  not  till  the  4th 
inst.  that  garden  ground  received  a  sufficient  share  of  moisture  to  reach  the 
roots.  For  these  two  or  three  days  last  past,  die  wind  has  remained  pretty 
steadv  in  the  N.W- ;  should  it  notyeer  to  the  southward  again,  a  dzr  season 
may  follow,  and  ^ve  opportunity  to  make  and  secure  the  generally  abuo- 
dant  crops  of  hay.  —  J,  M,  ChAgea^  \5tii  June,  ld28. 


Art.  VIII.     Indicaiorial  Calendar, 

NuMBB&LEss  are  the  objects  which  attract  our  attention  at  this  season, 
in  the  animal  and  vegetable  world.  The  garden,  the  fields,  Uie  woods,  and 
waters,  all  teem  with  organised  life.  Many  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  have 
arrived  at,  and  many  more  are  in  progress,  to  perfection. 

Anmalt  of  the  Chase  have  now  a  respite  from  their  foes ;  the  crop  on  the 
fields  prevent  pursuit.  On  the  grassy  margins  of  fields,  however,  hares  are 
often  seen,  at  dawn  or  twilight,  limping  and  frisking  about  with  all  their 
characteristic  piayfiilness.  At  the  same  hours,  rabbits  issue  from  their  bur- 
rows. Foxes,  polecats,  stoats,  weasels,  prowl  about  during  the  night ;  and 
two  or  three  species  oi"  the  winged  individuals  of  this  class,  viz.,  the  bats,  are 
seen  on  evenings,  wheeling  about  and  seizing  their  prey,  the  nocturnal 
moths. 

Of  Birds,  the  young  of  all  sorts  are  seen.  The  love-song  of  the  greater 
number  is  nearly  over,  except  such  as  breed  late.  Rooks  are  congregated, 
and,  joined  by  the  jackdaw,  nnd  their  food  on  open  fields  or  downs ;  retiring 
to  their  roosting-places  in  high  woods,  on  the  approach  of  night.  If  the 
weather  proves  dry,  so  that  their  natural  food  (grubs)  descend  into  the 
ground  beyond  their  reach,  they  will  sometimes  betake  themselves  to  fields 
of  com,  where  they  will  do  much  damage,  if  not  scared  awa^  in  time.^  If 
a  late  brood  or  two  are  hatched  after  the  rest,  these  do  not,  foi^  some  time, 
associate  with  the  general  company,  but  are  led  about  by  the  old  ones  to 
xherry-orehards,  and  are  often  greater  plap^es  to  the  orchardist  than  the 
whole  rookery  together.  Coveys  of  partridges  ai*e  often  met  with ;  and  if 
before  the  young  can  fly,  they  instantly  squat  motionless;  and  it  is  amusing 
to  see  the  old  ones'  pretended  helplessness  in  awkwardly  fluttering  away,  to 
beguile  the  intruder  from  the  place;  and  with  what  address  she  steals  in  a 
circuit  round,  to  call  her  young  from  the  too-public  spot.  The  sparrow* 
hawk  is  often  seen  rapimy  skirting  the  hedge,  or  skimming  the  fields  in 
guest  of  young  Ynrds;  soon  as  observed,  the  swallow  gives  his  shrill  signal- 
note  of  danger,  in  which  he  is  joined  by  the  blue  titmouse  and  some  other 
birds.  The  swallow,  house-martin,  and  wagtail,  pursue  the  hawk  with 
threatening  cries,  secure  in  their  sujierior  power  of  flight ;  all  others  escaping 
with  cries  of  alarm,  to  thickets  for  safety.  Small  birds  are  not  alarmed  in 
the  same  way  by  the  larger  kind  of  hawks.  The  crow  and  magpie  sound  an' 
aJarm  on  oght  of  the  fScon^  buzzard,  kite,  and  raven ;  the  tiiree  last  fly 
before  the  audacious  crow,  but  he  rarely  approaches  near  the  first.  The 
cuckoo,  and  chief  of  the  migratory  birds,  are  now  nearly  mute,  and  begin  to 
steal  away  imperceptibly.  The  swifl  or  black  martin,  almost  always  on 
wing  round  their  place  of  resort,  generally  leave  about  the  8th  of  August ; 
sooner  if  the  season  is  cold  and  wet,  but  seldom  later  if  the  weather  be 
never  so  warm.  The  sky  and  wood-larks,  with,  here  and  there,  a  blackbird 
and  sone-thmsh,  are  our  principal  songsters.  The  notes  of  other  birds  are 
only  calls  of  fe^  or  invitation  to  each  other. 
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AAct.  —  The  finny  inhiMtsnts  of  ciren  and  lakes  inaj  be  seen  yariously 
employed,  watching  their  prey,  basking  in  the  sunshine,  or  roviiu;  about  in 
shoals.  The  springing  trout  rises  in  the  air  to  catch  the  passing  ny»  and  the 
▼offBcious  pike  darts  hke  an  arrow  from  his  lurking-place,  among  the  heed- 
less  fry  of  minor  fish.  Of  these  and  sea-fish,  the  following  are  in  season  for 
the  next  two  months :  viz. 

Salmon,  Salmo  iS^lar  L,  Gurnard,  Td^  ciiculus  L. 

Salmon-trout,  S,  tr^tta  L,  Sturgeon,  i<cip^nser  stibno  L. 

.  Trout,  S.  J^rio  Zr.  Whiting,  G^us  merlAngus  L. 

John  Dor^  Zhis  F^ber  L,  Haddock,  G.  seglefinus  L, 

Turbot,  Pleurondctes  m&xirausZr.     White-biut,  C^prinus,  sp.  ?  L. 

Mullet,  JIfdIlus  Surmul^tus  L,  With  other   common    fresh-water 

Mackerel,  Sc6mhex  jSfc6mber,  L*         fish. 

Of  Cruit^ea,  the  lobster,  crab,  crawfish,  prawn,  and  shrimps,  are  brought 
to  market,  with  two  or  three  sorts  of  bucaneum. 

The  Ituect  tribet^  which  at  this  time  sport  in  the  sunbeam,  visit  the 
flowers  and  tender  leaves,  or  crawl  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  are  in- 
numerable. By  day,  the  gaudy  butterflies  add  Kfe  and  variety  of  colours 
even  to  the  parterre.  Among  them  the  following  are  the  most  conspicuous : — 
The  swallow-tailed  Papflio  Machium,  Peacock,  Grand  Admiral,  Orange-tip, 
Mart)le,  Tortoise-shell,  Blue  Arnis. 

By  ni^t,  the  no  less  splendid  family  of  moths  are  on  wing,  but  can  only 
be  admired  when. they  happen  to  be  cfisturbed  from  their  retreats  by 
day.  The  elephant-hawk-moth  is  a  beautiful  type  of  the  sphinx  family. 
Beetles,  in  their  metallic-coloured  mul,  are  seen  on  flowers,  on  foliage,  or 
on  our  paths.  The  stag,  tree,  hoary,  and  rose  beetles,  are  met  with  in  gar-^ 
dens;  and  the  variously-marked  lady-lnrds  are  everywhere,  if  the  greea 
aphides  are  prevalent.  The  splendid  green  cicindella  fiits  before  us  on  dry 
paths;  and  many  others  of  this  curious  tribe.  Of  the  family  of  bees  all  are 
IB  full  enjoyment  at  this  time;  the  mason-bee  is  one  of  the  most  curious f 
unlike  some  of  its  congeners,  its  abode  is  solitary ;  the  habitation  built  by  itself 
appears  like  a  ptOch  of  mud  stuck  into  a  smdl  hollow,  on  the  face  of  a 
walL  Within  this  are  chambers,  lined  with  leaves,  and  containing  one  egg, 
which,  becoming  a  maggot,  Hves  on  the  store  provided  b^  the  mother, 
changes  to  a  cbrvsalis,  and  comes  forth  a  perfect  insect  in  the  follow- 
ing ^ring.  The  dragon-flies  are  also  an  interesting  tribe  of  insects ;  their 
four  transparent  and  ample  wings,  their  lengthened,  slender  shape,  and 
curious  inailed  structure  and  c<Mours,  and  their  habits  of  hovering  over 
ponds  and  banks  of  rivers,  where  they,  are  bred,  sufficiently  point  them  out 
to  the  notice  of  the  naturalist.  The  largest  of  the  ^nus  known  in  this 
country  is  the  Lib^Unla  gr6ndis.  This  magnifieent  insect  may  be  oflen 
observed  in  shady  walks  or  lane»,  darting  with  astonishing  velocity  after 
every  fly  that  passes^  and  on  which  he  preys.  The  house-fly  fJIffisca  dom^ 
tica)  does  not  enter  houses  till  the  wet  or  cold  of  autumn  drives  them  In ; 
but  there  is  another  fly  which,  exteriorly,  much  resembles  it,  and  which  is 
often  troublesome  in  the  ensuing  months ;  this  is  the  Stom6xys  c&ldtrans, 
or  stinging  fly,  one  of  the  greatest  plagues  to  cattle,  as  well  as  to  persons 
wearing  thin  stockings.  The  invisible  harvest  bug  (A'^carus  22fcinus),  the 
common  gnat,  and  musquito,  are  also  troublesome  to  those  whose  delicate 
skin  may  be  exposed  to  their  unsuspected  attack.  Young  frogs  change 
firbm  their  tadpole  state. 

The  Vegetaoie  Xntgdom  is  now  in  full  developement ;  the  ripeniiig  com, 
and  the  fertile  fruit-trees  bending  under  their  swelling  burthens,  'are,  toge^ 
ther,  the  effects  and  the  reward  of  industry,  and  the  coring  of  the  by- 
gone months.  The  garden  glows  with  all  the  tribe  of  annual  flowers ;  a  few 
perennials  still  adorn  the  flower-borders,  which  need  not  here  be  naAied. 
Thoae  who  admire  and  find  amusement  in  searchfang  for  the  sponfaneoua 
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gems  of  Fiora,  may  disoover  a  few  hy  yisitii^  the  fiekb^faere  the  coekle 
(Agrost^mma  (rithagoXlthe  foxglove  (Didtklis  purpurea)^  bluewort  (Oen^ 
taur^  Cyanufl),  frog  Vmouth  (^Dtirrhinum  linkriaX  and  several  others  appear* 
The  marshes  and  meadows  yield  the  CArduus  pal^stris,  the  CEn&nthe  pimpi- 
BelldMes,  Crentiaiui  amarella,  Lythnim  Salicariat  Sjsirs^a  tdmkria,  Biktomus 
umbellktus,  and  Rximes.  marldmus.  Near  woods  may  be  seen»  the  iTyp^rn 
cum  perfoi^tum,  &c. ;  and  on  heaths  or  waste  ground,  besides  the  general 
covering  of  ericas,  ferns,  &c.  may  be  seen  the  Campanula  rapuncmoides, 
Campdoula  rotundifolia,  and  many  less  conspicuous. 

As  changeable  weather  has  continued  ever  since  the  b^nnins  of  the 
year,  it  is  probable  that  at  midsummer  it  may  become  more  settled. 

Astronomical  IndicatioTu.  —  In  the  course  of  the  two  following  months^ 
the  Moon  will  be  with  the  Planets,  as  under :  viz. 

July  12.  at    9  A.M.  Saturn.  August  8.  at  loP.M.  Sotum. 
13.         5  P.M.  Mercury.  9.         1  A.M.  Mercuiy. 

1^.       12  A.M.  Venus.  9.     •    2  A.M.  Venus. 

20.         6  P.M.  Jupiter.  17.     '    5  A.M.  Jupiter. 

24.       loP.M.  Mars.  2l.       loP.M.  Mars.— 

June  \  5.  1828.  J.  M. 


Art.  IX.     Queries  and  Anstoers. 

PumNoSees  in  mourning. —  In  answer  to  the  question  (p.  93.)  respecting 

Sutting  bees  in  mourning,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  have  heara  of  a  simi- 
ir,  or  even  greater,  instance  of  superstition  in  thi^  neighbourhood,  viz.  that 
in  the  event  of  the  death  of  any  of  the  fiunily,  it  is  necessary  to  inform  M« 
beet  of  the  cireumsiance,  otherwise  they  unll  desert  the  hive,  and  seek  out 
other  quarters,  —  IV,  T,  Bree,  AUesl^  Rectory,  near  Coventry,  May  25. 
1828. 

A  Natural  History  Conversasdone,  —  Sir,  Your  correspondent  J.  W.  of 
Cambridge  has  informed  us,  that  Professor  Henslow  holds  a  natural  history 
party  every  Friday  evening.  If  information  could  be  obtained  through  the 
medium  of  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  as  to  the  manner,  in  which 
subjects  are  introduced  and  discussed  at  this  or  any  other  similar  meeting, 
we  in  the  country  might  be  enabled  to  imitate,  at  bumble  distance,  these 
pleasins  conversaziones ;  and  you  would  merit  the  thanks  of  many  ama-> 
teurs^  the  sdence,  and  particullurly  of  yours,  —  An  Admirer  of  Nature^ 
Ipswich,  June  5.  1828. 

All  that  u  necessary  is,  the  time  and  place  being  fixed  on,  to  lay  on  the 
table  a  few  remarkable  objects  in  natural  history,  specimens  of  animals, 
vegetables,  or  minerals,  and  a  few  good  books  on  the  subject,  and  especially^ 
books  of  plates.  Serve  tea  and  coffee  of  the  first  quahty,  and  these  will 
promote  the  conversation  that  will  naturally  arise  among  the  individuals 
present  on  the  subjects  before  them.  —  Cond. 

The  common- Rose-wood  of  Cabinet-makers  (in  answer  to  the  Rev.  G.  M.^ 
of  Lynn)  is  the  root  of  the  Oonv61vulus  icopkrius,  common  in  the  Caoaiy 
Islands,  in  Rhodes,  and  Cyprus.  There  is  also  a  rose-wood  sent  from  J»^ 
maica,  which  is  the  timber  of  the  i^m^ris  elemifera;  and,  from  the  Autiiles^ 
the  timber  of  Ehretta  fruticosa,  and  from  Cayenne,  that  of  Lickria  guian^-s 
sis,  is  also  sent  under  the  name  of,  rose-wood,  (Die.  Class.  If  Hist.  Nat, 
Art,  Bois.) 

Forming  an  Herbarium.  ^-There  are  so  many  different  ways  of  forming  aa^ 
herbarium,  that  one  is  quite  at  a  loss  which  to  pursue :  you  would  coi&ra 
great  obligation  on  many  of  your  readers,  by  giving  particular  directions  for 
the  purpose.  —  TTie  Rev.  George  Munford*  Lynn  Regis,  Norfolk,  Mqy  99« 
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1888.  Till  some  corfeepondent  fkroun  us  with  more  particuhir  directionsy 
we  recommend  the  specmiens  to  be  dried  between  leaves  of  paper,  under 
the  pressure  of  a  bag  of  sand  or  small  shot,  and,  when  perfectly  dry,  trans* 
ferred  to  a  bound  specimen-book,  and  sewed  (not  gummed)  to  its  leaves,  in 
the  order  of  gathenng  the  specimens.  The  name  should  be  attached  to  each 
specimen  by  a  slip  of  paper.  In  the  course  of  three  or  four  years,  two  or 
three  thousand  specimens  will  have  been  dried,  and  these  may  then  be  trans- 
fern^  to  another  book  or  books,  arranged  according  to  the  natural  s^'stem, 
.£umroed  on,  and  their  names,  &c,  written  bende  them.  The  mode  of  form* 
ing  the  book  for  this  purpose  is  as  follows :  —Suppose  the  size  to  be  folio ; 
then  gum  the  specimens  on  one  side  of  leaves  of  drawing  cartridge-paper, 
paste  a  leaf  of  reddish-brown  blotting»paper  on  the  back  of  the  leaf  contain* 
ing  the  specimens,  and  paste  a  margin  of  cartridge-paper  all  round  both 
sides  of  each  leaf,  say  half  an  inch  broad  at  top  and  bottom,  and  the  outer 
e4ge,  and  1  in.  broad  at  the  inner  or  binding  edee.  This  being  done,  put 
each  leaf  separately  in  a  press,  and  let  it  remain  Siere  till  it  is  pressed  quite 
flat.  Proceed  in  the  same  way  with  as  many  separate  leaves  as  will  contain 
all  the  specimens  to  be  arranged,  or  as  many  as  will  make  a  proper  sized 
volume;  and  then  send  them  to  a  binder,  to  be  bound  in  the  usual  way. 
The  effect  of  the  double  edge  will  be,  that  each  page  of  specimens  will,  as  it 
were,  lie  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  drawer,  completely  excluded 
from  the  air ;  and  the  volume  may  be  kept  in  a  book-case  along  with  others, 
in  the  usual  way,  and,  bv  its  index,  referred  to  with  as  much  ease  as  any 
other  botanical  work.  This  is  by  far  the  best  method  of  keeping  specimens 
that  we  know  of,  for  small  collections ;  and  we  would  strongly  recommend 
all  those  who  can  afford  it,  to  employ  Professor  La  Gasca  (Gard,  Mag,, 
Vol.  II.  p.  220.),  to  form  books  of  this  sort,  containing  one  or  two  species 
under  each  order  and  tribe  of  the  natural  system.  There  could  not  b^ 
purchased  a  work  of  equal  value  to  the  youn^  botanist.  Mr.  Toward, 
flower-gardener  to  the  Duchess*of  Gloucester,  is  the  only  person  that  we 
know  of  who  possesses  an  herbarium  done  up  in  this  way,  and  to  him  belongs 
the  merit  of  the  invention.  The  binder  was  Mr.  Perryman,  of  Windsor, 
himself  much  attached  to  botany. .  (See  Gard,  Mag,  for  August,  1827.) — 
Cond. 

How  to  commence  the  Study  of  Boiany.^K  young  man,  denrous  of  com* 
roencing  the  study  of  botany,  would  teel  extremeW  obliged  by  a  few  re» 
marks  on  the  most  efficient  mode  of  commencing  tne  studv,  so  as  to  make* 
gradual  proficiency  without  the  assistance  of  a  teacher ;  he  being  so  situ- 
ated as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  obtaining  verbal  instruction.  What 
books  should  he  obtain  ?  and  how  may  he  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of 
the  technical  terms  used  in  the  science?  A  few  remarks  by  yourself,  or  a 
correspondent  desirous  of  being  useful  to  the  young  student,  would  confer 
an  obugation  on.  Sir,  &c.  —  An  Admirer  of  Nature.  Ringwoody  May  lOt 
1828. 

Drummond's  Firtt  Stept  to  Botany^  London,  12mo,  2d  edit.,  200  figs.,  9i., 
we  consider  the  best  book  to  commence  with ;  and  next  Smith's  Intro- 
ducti/oUf  and  Hooker's  Flora  Scotwa^  or  perhaps  the  forthcoming  edition  of 
Hull's  Flora  A'nglica^  may  be  resorted  to.  While  these  books  are  studied, 
as  many  specimens  of  plants  should  be  gathered  and  dried  as  possible,  and 
their  names  ascertained  from  the  nearest  gardener.  There  is  but  little  to 
be  done  in  the  study  of  botany  without  first  storing  the  memory  with  the 
names  and  images  of  a  number  of  plants  of  common  occurrence.  By 
gathering  specimens  (if  only  a  angle  leaf  of  each  plant),  layin^.them  between 
the  leaves  of  a  book  of  any  sort,  one  on  each  page,  and  writing  their  namea 
beside  them,  and  afterwards  turning  them  over  two  or -three  times  a  day^ 
the  names  and  images  of  all  the  plants  of  a  garden  or  neighbourhood  may. 
be  fixed  in  the  memory  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two.  When  this  has 
been  done,  the  student  may  turn  to  Hooker  or  .Hull,  and  compare  the  de- 
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fcriptioiM  there  with  die  spedmens.  This  will  teach  him  the  application 
of  technical  terim,  and  he  may  aflerwardt  be  able  to  discover  the  name  of 
any  plant  by  finding  out  its  class  and  order,  generic  and  specific  distinctions. 

7%tf  Lemimng  or  Scandmavkm  Rat,  M(a  L^mmus  Xm.,  Campagnol  {coTm- 
panoy  a  bell;  bones  of  the  head  in  that  ibnn  ?)  Lemming  CWo.»  \n)ich,  after 
a  wet  season,  is  known  to  descend  in  myriads  from  the  great  mountains  in 
the  north,  and  to  deluge  the  adjacent  plains,  as  it  is  supposed,  in  its  way  to 
the  sea,  proceeds,  as  naturalists  inform  us,  in  so  straight  a  line,  that  no  ob- 
ject is  cabbie  of  turning  it  out  of  its  wa^,  and  that,  sooner  than  alter  its 
oourse,  it  is  known  to  prefer  even  death  tteelf.  If,  as  they  inform  us,  this 
curious  creature  happens  to  find  a  large  fire  or  a  deep  well  in  its  way,  in« 
stead  of  going  round  either  of  them,  in  the  one  instance,  it  boldly  darts 
through  the  nasoes,  and,  in  the  other,  resolutely  proceeds  down  one  nde 
and  up  the  other;  in  both  cases,  in  imminent  danger  to  itself.  Similar 
phenomena  are  related,  though  not  to  such  an  extent,  of  the  Bahama 
lobster ;  and  naturalists  seem  to  rest  content  by  informing  us  that  these 
creatures  obey,  in  this  manner,  sonie  extraordinary  impulse,  or  some  won- 
derful law  of  nature,  fix>m  which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  divem ;  but 
yet  they  seem  to  have  made  no  inquiry  as  to  why  such  should  be  toe  case. 
Animals,  as  well  as  mankind,  migrate  for  various  reasons,  but  most  generally 
to  obtain  a  better  home  than  the  one  they  already  possess;  but  in  the  case 
of  the  particular  animals  of  which  I  have  spoken,  it  is  thdr  pernstency  in 
a  strai^nt  line  which  is  so  truly  astonishing.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Editor, 
that  this  phenomenon  can  have  any  thing  to  do  with  optics,  and  that  their 
eye  being  so  constructed  as  to  hinder  them  from  seeing  in  any  other  than  a 
direct  line,  may  not  impel  them  to  pursue  their  route  in  the  manner  they 
do?  — C.     Afoy,  1828. 

The  Foul  Water  of  Fishermen. — The  St.  Ives  fishermen  took  but  few 
mackerel  last  week ;  they  have  met  with  large  spots  of  what  is  called  "  foul 
water  "  in  the  fishing  ground,  from  five  to  ten  leagues  off  the  coast.  The 
nets,  when  in  this  water,  which  frequently  extends  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, are  covered  with  a  glutinous  and  exceedingly  offensive  substance, 
from  which  it  is  found  difficult  to  cleanse  Uiem.  {Exeter  Affred,  May  29.) 
What  can  this  be  ?  Is  it  any  excrementitious  dischai^  from  the  shoals  of 
fish?— ilf.    June,  18S8. 

Standard  of  Colours,  —  Speaking  of  colours,  it  really  would  be  important 
to  naturalists  and  artists  if  a  standard  diagram  of  colours  were  estaolished, 
(and,  if  ]^ou  please,  deposit  it  in  the  Tower  with  weights  and  measures). 
The  original  should  be  in  stone,  and  authenticated  copies  may  be  issued  in 
metallic  colours.  Thus  any  tint  could  be  referred  to  by  number  or  name; 
You  are  nearer  to  the  useful  Secretary  than  myself,  and  should  ask  Mr.  Peel 
to  add  it  to  his  list  of  desirables.  —  B,  M.    Bronugrovey  March  5.  1888« 


Art.  X«     Retrospective  Criticism.      T 

The  late  James  Sowerby,  Esq^  FX,S.  the  prcjectoTy  draughtsman^  en* 
graver,  and  m  part  author  of  the**  English  Flora/'  —  Sir,  On  reacfing  the 
memoir  of  the  late  ^  James  Smith  in  your  Magazine  of  Natural  History 
(p.  91.),  I  percdve  that  one  of  the  works  of  which  he  is  stated  to  be  the 
author  (viz.  English  Botany)  is  so  mentioned  as  to  give  the  whole  merit  of 
that  laborious  work  to  this  distinguished  botanist.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Sir  James,  by  his  great  talents,  is  entitied  to  the  warmest  praise  of  his 
countrymen ;  still  it  is  but  justice  to  those  who  have  prosecuted  with  eaoai 
zeal  the  study  of  nature,  that  the  late  Mr.  James  Sowerby's  name  should'be 
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itated  as  the  projector  of  that  great  and  uteful  work,  and  that  l^r  Jamea 
was  employed  to  furnish  the  descriptions  of  the  plants ;  it  being  found  hj 
Mr.  Sowerby  (after  writing  a  part  or  the  first  volume  himself)  that  to  make 
drawings,  and  engrave  all  the  native  plants  of  the  British  empire,  was  aa 
much  as  he  could  expect  to  attain  in  a  reasonable  period ;  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  work  fully  proved  that  it  required  the  persevering  industry 
of  twenty  years  for  iu  completion. 

Perhaps  1  ought  to  apologise  for  occupying  your  time  with  that  which 
may  be  generalfy  known  among  your  sdentific  readers ;  still,  as  many  per- 
sons will  be  induced  to  peruse  a  publication  which  presents  the  works  of 
nature  in  so  pleasmg  a  manner,  but  who  may  be  unac^ainted  with  English 
botany,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  brinpng  this  subject  to  your  remem- 
bnmce,  that-  you  may  give  it  publicity  m  vour  pages,  should  you  feel  so 
disposed,  in  order  that  the  great  ments  or  the  late  Mr.  Sowerby  may  not 
be  overlooked,  while  we  are  paying  homage  to  the  distinguished  talents  of 
Sx  James  Smith.    I  am.  Sir,  ftc.  —  B,    London^  May  14. 1828. 

To  be  aware  of  the  extraorcUnary  talents  and  great*industrv  of  the  late 
Mr.  Sowerby,  and  of  the  present  family  of  this  name,  we  have  only  to 
imagiiie  the  works  on  natural  history  published  in  Britain  during  the  last 
fifly  years  deprived  of  their  graphic  illustrations.  There  is  scarcely  a 
botanical  or  zoological  work  of  me  present  day  which  does  not  depend 
principally  on  this  family  for  its  most  attractive  features:  none  is  more. 
mdebted  to  it  than  this  Magazine.  —  Cond, 

tkMore  looeable  than  toise,  —  My  dear  Sir,  We  all  know  how  common  it 
is  for  a  long  argument  to  end  in  both  parties  discovering  that  they  bad  been 
of  the  same  opinion  firom  the  first,  and  the  difierence  had  arisen  from  the 
use  of  some  inappropriate  term,  or  from  a  difiisrent  conception  of  certain 
words.  A.  observes  that  bis  friend  B.  is  a  very  pleasant  old  gentleman. 
^  Not  so  o/i,  neither,"  replies  B.,  senior;  ^  you  are  greatly  mistaken  there." 
Both  parties  have  precisely  the  same  idea  of  the  number  of  years  B.  has 
lived ;  but  the  father  and  son  have  different  notions  of  the  word  okL  So, 
it  is  very  probable  that  I  differ  in  words  only  with  your  correspondent  Con- 
cfailla.  **  Of  the  two,"  says  this  lady,  ^I  would  have  my  fair  countrywomen 
loveabie  rather  than  wite.*^  As  this  is  a  matter  in  which  the  whole  sex  are 
concerned,  I  must  beg  leave  to  protest  against  setting  loveability  in  opposi- 
tion to  wisdom.  The  happiness  of  a  woman  is  so  much  in  the  power  or  her 
a&cdons,  that  to  be  loveabie  is  of  the  first  importance  to  her.  I  am  far 
fipom  undervaluing  the  greatest  of  all  charms^ this  charm  composed  of  a 
thousand  others,  each  adding  lustre  to  the  rest;  on  the  contrary,  I  obiect 
that  Conchilla  does  it  less  than  justice,  in  depriving  it  of  that  by  which  it 
chiefly  exists.  Surelv,  she  who  is  most  wise,  will  be  likely  to  be  the  most 
loveMe.  A  very  rilly  woman  is  seldom  very  attractive ;  and  a  truly  love- 
able  one,  however  mediocre  or  uncultivated  her  understanding  may  be 
considered,  can  scarcely  be  destitute  of  wisdom.  There  are  some  women, 
whose  natural  sweetness  is  such,  that  they  seem,  as  a  friend  once  observed 
to  one,  to  have  attained  the  result  of  wisdom,  without  going  through  the 
process.  Sweetness  of  temper,  alone,  is  an  attraction  truly  lovc»ble ;  and  is 
not  sweetness  of  temper  an  intuitive  wisdom  ?  Vet,  in  proportion  as  she  is 
wise;,  how  mieuiy  attaching  qualities  may  unite  with  sweetness  of  temper,  to 
lender  a  woman  loveabie  I 

It  has  been  observed  to  me,  that  the  word  teamed  would  have  been  better 
than  wUe  ;  and,  had  the  phrase  been  so  worded,  I  should  have  acquiesced  in 
rilence,  without  presuming  to  offer  objection  or  comment.  It  is  not  impro- 
btibie  that  such  was  the  interpretation  intended  b^  the  writer;  in  the  care* 
leaa  phraseology  of  conversation,  learning  and  wisdom  are  so  frequently 
confounded,  that  it  is  hj  no  means  unlikely  that  a  hasty  pen  should  pass  on 
without  staying  to  discriminate  between  them.  I  would  readily  agree  with 
CondiiUa,  that  it  were  better  a  woman  should  be  kveoNc  than  learned  f  but 
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I  would  say  also,  that  as  learning  will  not  necessarily  renda*  her  less  amialili^ 
if  she  have  inclination  and  leisure,  there  is  no  reason  why  she  should  not 
.be  both  learned  and  loveable ;  and  to  this  remark,  I  suspect,  it  will  be  wise 
.in  Conchilla  to  assent. 

tSome  other  passages  in  the  Magazine  would  tempt  me  to  remark  upon 
-them ;  but  lest,  by  my  own  showing,  I  should  prove  myself  to  be  the  most 
unloveable  of  women,  as  being  utterly  destitute  of  wisdom,  I  will  here  con- 
.dude,  remaining,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  AngUca.  Saturday,  May  31, 

Deciduous  Scale  on  the  Bilis  of  Birds.  —  Mr.  Yarrel  has  the  credit  of 
having  first  brought  into  notice  the  fact,  that  the  bills  of  birds  are,  before 
they  are  hatched,  strengthened  by  a  deciduous  scale,  which  enables  them  to 
perforate  and  burst  the  shell.  {Jenmngis  OmUhoiogia,  p.  65.)  This  circum- 
.stance,  however,  has  been  long  known  to  rural  housewives ;  for,  as  soon  as 
the  chickens  are  hatched,  the  first  care  bestowed  upon  them  is,  displadng 
the  scale  with  the  nail  of  the  thumb,  to  enable  the  young  to  pick  up  their 
food.  —  J,  M. 

Translation  and  derwaiion  of  Techmeal  Terms.  —  I  take  the  liberty  of 
paying  that  the  practice  you  have  adopted  of  translating  the  tedinical 
terms,  and  giving  their  derivation,  is  a  veir  unpleasant  one  to  the  reader, 
and  rather  distracts  him  than  otherwise.  The  translations,  derivations,  and 
accentuations  might,  I  think  with  advantage,  occupy,  as  a  glossary,  the  last 
paee  of  the  Numbers. — J.    Berwicky  May  3 1 . 

We  hardly  expected  to  be  blamed  for  the  veiy  great  trouble  we  take, 
«nd  the  expense  that  we  incur  with  the  printer,  m  giving  the  derivations 
complained  of;  but  perhaps  it  is  eood  for  us  to  be  chastened,  for  too  much 
labour  is  as  bad  as  too  little.     We  acknowledge  the  unpleasantness  com« 

glained  of,  but  thought,  and  still  think,  the  translations  and  derivations 
kely  to  have  the  best  chance  of  being  remembered  when  given  where  they 
occur;  but  perhaps  they  are  not  worth  remembering,  and  if  other  readers 
fffe  of  the  same  opinion  as  A.,  we  shall  relinquish  the  practice.  We  mean 
to  introduce  all  the  important  translations  and  derivations  of  terhnical  terms, 
and  scientific  names  given,  into  the  general  index  at  the  end  of  each  vohime, 
where  they  will  remain  for  future  reference,  as  we  do  not  intend  to  give 
(often  at  least)  the  translations  and  derivations  of  the  same  words  twice. 
T-Cond. 

The  Perennial  Calendar  for  various  ports  of  Europe^  —  By  noticing 
more  particularly  the  wild  plants,  their  affinities  to  birds  and  insects  will  be 
at  length  perceived ;  and  we  mi^ht  have  (what  I  have  often  wished  to  see) 
a  calendar  by  which  the  flowenng  of  a  plant  should  acquaint  us  with  the 
appearance  of  a  bird,  and  the  appearance  of  an  insect  tell  us  the  flowering 
of  a  plant.  Undoubtedly  there  will  be  less  trouble  in  generalising^  by 
having,  as  you  propose,  a  select  number  of  plants  and  animals  marked  out 
the  same  for  each  station ;  but  if  facts  and  useful  observations  are  to  be 
gathered,  do  not  confine  the  observer  to  these ;  let  each,  in  addition,  insert 
what  is  most  applicable  to  his  own  locality,  and  interesting  facts  mav  then 
be  obtained  from  each  station.  It  is  astonishing  how  many  curious 'cireum-> 
stances  in  natural  history  have  been  noticed  and  forgotten,  for  want  of  a 
register  to  record  them.  This  being  no  longer  the  case,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
Uiat  every  naturalist  will  produce  his  store,  that  whatever  is  valuable  may 
DC  gathered  before  it  is  too  late.  Would  it  not  also  be  generally  useful  to 
have  a  list  of  the  less  common  wild  plants  of  each  station  ?  We  look  into 
our  Floras,  and  perceive  the  habitat  of  a  rare  plant  put  down  in  a  place 
probably  150  miles  from  us,  while  perhaps  it  is  lurking  in  our  own  vicinity 
all  the  while.  To  the  traveller,  to  the  botanist,  and  to  the  young  enquirer, 
how  useful  would  such  lists  be !  —  £dwin  Lees.    Worcester,  May  8.  1888. 
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Art.  I.  Some  Account  qf  an  Asceta  and  Barom  Hrical  Measure- 
ment  of  Wha-ra-raij  a  Mountain  in  the  Island  of  Owhyhee  ;  e»- 
tracteajrom  the  MS.  Journal  of  Archibald  Menzies,  Esq.  F.L.S. 
Communicated  by  Mr.  Menzixs. 

Whilst  His  Majesty's  ship,  the  Discovery,  commanded  by 
Captain  Vancouver,  lay  in  Karakakooa  Bay,  in  January,  1794, 
I  was  very  desirous  of  employing  my  lime  in  examining  the 
mountains  and  interior  parts  of  the  island,  to  collect  plants, 
seeds,  and  other  natural  productions.     For  this  purpose  I 
oxisulted  with  Tarmaiha-maiha,  king  of  the  island,  to  obtain 
his  permission ;  and  he  not  only  complied  with  my  request, 
but  very  obligingly  promised  that  I  should  be  attended  by  a 
chief,  who  woula  have  sufficient  power  to  protect  me  from  any 
ill  treatment,  and  provide  for  whatever  provisions  and  attend- 
ance I  should  require  in  my  excursions.     He  then  wished  to 
know  what  part  of  the  island  I  meant  to  visit,  when  I  told  him 
that  I  proposed  first  to  ascend,  if  possible,  a  considerable 
mountain,  of  a  conic  form,  called  Wha-ra-rai,  situated  a  little 
to  the  southward  of  Toe-hah  Bay.    He  then  fixed  on  a  chief 
named  Harou,  who  had  the  charge  of  his  own  plantation  at  the 
village  of  Hanua^K)ora,  near  the  foot  of  that  mountain,  to  which 
place  he  advised  me  to  ^  by  water  in  one  of  his  canoes,  and 
there  I  should  be  supplied  with  every  thing  necessary  for  my 
journey.     Harou  being  at  this  time  alongside  of  the  ship,  he 
ddled  him  in,  and  gave  him  a  most  solemn  charge  of  me,  and 
every  thing  I  should  carry  with  me ;  declaring  that  if  I  should 
have  occasion  to  prefer  anv  complaint  against  him  on  my  re- 
turn, he  should  su£fer  for  it  most  severe^. 

The  business  being  thus  settled,  Mr.  Swaine,  one  of  the 
lieutenants,  and  two  or  three  gentlemen  of  the  quarter-deck, 
volunteered  to  accompany  me ;  as  did  also  a  Mr.  Howel,  an 
Vol.  I.  —  No.  3.  p 
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American  gentleman,  who  had  lately  arrived  here  from  Chiila^ 
with  an  intent  to  remain  some  time  at  these  islands ;  and  I 
was  very  happy  in  having  the  pleasure  of  their  society. 

Every  thing  being  ready,  we  set  out  on  the  morning  of  the 
16th  January,  in  company  with  Teamotoo,  the  chief  of  the 
district,  and  his  wife,  in  a  large  double  capoe,  followed  by 
Harou  and  our  attendants' in  another ;  and,  as  we  were  passing 
the  village  of  Kow-rowa,  we  were  joined  by  Mr.  Howel  and 
his  attendants  in  his  own  canoe*  After  thb  we  proceeded  to 
the  northward  close  alongshore  for  about  four  or  five  miles 
from  Karakakooa,  when  we  entered  a  small  cove  surrounded 
by  a  scattered  village  belonging  to  Teamotoo.  In  this  cove 
we  saw  the  American  schooner,  which  the  natives  had  some 
time  before  captured  with  considerable  cruelties.  She  was 
secured  and  hpused  over  to  preserve  her  from  the  weather, 
but  we  did  not  examine  her  condition  closely,  for  fear  of  giv- 
ing offence ;  we  were  told  that  she  made  a  great  deal  of  water, 
whic^^they  were  obliged  to  pump  out  daily,  otherwise  that  she 
would  sink. 

We  met  herd  a  seaman,  who  had  landed  from  an  American 
vessel  some  time  before,  and  now  employed  himself  in  making 
charcoal,  and  laying  up  a  store  of  it  for  any  vessel  that  might 
be  in  want  of  such  an  article  for  working  the  forge.  This  was 
a  useful  hint  for  the  natives,  not  only  for  working  their  own 
iron  with  greater  facility,  but  likewise  as  a  new  article  of 
traffic,  of  which  they  eagerly  availed  themselves ;  for,  on  our 
coming  into  Karakakooa  bay  this  time,  we  were  quite  sur- 
prised to  see  the  natives  bring  alongside  quantities  of  very  sood 
charcoal  to  dispose  of.  This  man  made  choice  of  a  delightful 
airy  situation  for  his  dwelling,  which  was  kept  neat  and  cleans 
and  from  which  he  had  a  commanding  prospect  of  the  cove 
and  village  underneath,  of  a  large  extent  of  country  on  both 
sides,  and  of  the  boundless  ocean  before  him.  We  all  dined 
with  him  on  roasted  pork,  roasted  fowls,  and  vegetables,  in  a 
very  comfortable  manner,  as  he  had  taught  the  natives  wh6 
waited  on  him  to  cook  and  serve  up  his  victuals  in  the  Eng- 
lish style.  Afler  dinner  we  entertained  him  with  a  glass  d 
good  grog,  to  which  he  said  he  had  long  been  a  stranger ;  this 
induct  us  to  spare  him  a  little  of  our  stock  of  liquor  at  parting, 
when  he  earnestly  requested  us  to  send  him  some  more,  and 
likewise  some  tobacco,  as  soon  as  we  returned  to  the  vessels. 

We  here  parted  with  our  friend  Teamotoo ;  and,  on  taking 
leave  of  us,  he  desired  that,  if  our  route  should  chance  lo  pass 
through  any  of  his  plantations,  we  would  demand  whatever  we 
wanted,  and  for  this  purpose  he  sent  with  us  a  person  duly 
authorised. 
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We  again  embarked,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  with  our 
conductor,  in  one  of  the  king's  large  double  canoes,  and  pro- 
ceeded  on  to  the  northward  till  we  reached  Tai-ta-tooa  Bay,  in 
the  bottom  of  which  we  landed  at  the  village  of  Hanua-oora, 
under  the  noisy  acclamations  of  a  numerous  group  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  who  expressed  their  joy  by  singing, 
dancing,  and  capering  before  us  in  such  a  irantic  manner,  that 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  the  chief  could  clear  an  avenue 
through  them.  He  conducted  us  to  a  large  house  belonging 
to  the  king,  which  we  were  happy  to  find  w^  within  a  tabooed 
space,  so  ^t  we  soon  got  clear  of  their  teasing  curiosity,  and 
enjoyed  our  evening's  repast  and  night's  repose  in  quietness ; 
but  the  chief  himself  was  up  most  part  of  the  night,  preparing 
for  our  journey  inland,  which  was  to  commence  from  this 
place ;  and,  as  it  was  likely  we  should  be  some  days  in  the 
mountains,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  provisions  of  every 
kind,  with  a  quantity  of  tcloth  and  mats  for  our  bedding  at 
night,  and  men  to  carry  the  whole;  iso  that  the  collecting 
and  arranging  of  these  matters  was  a  weighty  concern  on 
Harou's  mind. 

As  it  was  my  intention  to  ascertain  the  height  of  the  moun- 
tain we  were  going  to  ascend,  I  brought  with  me  a  kind  of 
portable  barometer,  for  which  I  was  entirely  indebted  to  the 
liberality  of  the  late  Colonel  Gordon,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  That  gentleman,  when  he  understood  that  we  had  no 
portable  barometer  on  board  for  ascertaining  the  height  of  any 
mountain  that  might  be  ascended  during  the  voyage,  presented 
me,  in  the  most  generous  manner,  with  his  own,  which  he  had 
long  been  in  the  liabit  of  usinc  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa* 
and  which  had  accompanied  nim  in  his  interesting  journeys 
through  that  country  ibr  many  hundred  leagues.  The  simplicity 
of  its  contrivance,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  carried  and 
managed,  may  probably  render  it  preferable,  on  siich  occa- 
sions, to  a  more  expensive  instrument,  which,  in  ascending 
pathless  rugged  mountains,  is  sociable  to  be  broken.  I  shall, 
therefore,  subjoin  a  short  description  of  it,  and  the  manner  of 
using  it,  leaving  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  probable  degree  of 
accuracy  of  the  observations  made  with  it  at  difierent  heights, 
both  in  this  and  in  my  subsequent  journey  to  the  summit  of 
Mowna*roa. 

It  consists  of  a  straight  glass  tube,  about  3  ft.  long,  filled 
with  mercury,  which  was  doubly  secured  by  a  small  stopper, 
and  a  piece  of  soft  leather  tied  over  the  end  of  it;  this  tube, 
together  with  a  brass  scale  of  about  the  same  length,  divided 
and  sabdivided  into  inches  and  tenths,  was  placed  in  a  small 
wooden  case,  lined  with  cloth,  where  the  scale  was  made  fast, 
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but  the  tube  had  a  little  play :  these,  with  a  few  ounces  of 
mercury,  carried  in  a  stone  or  wooden  bottle,  completed  the 
whole  apparatus. 

For  observing  with  this  instrument,  the  mercury  in  the 
bottle  is  to  be  poured  into  a  small  open  cup ;  the  stopper  is 
•  then  removed  from  the  tube,  and  the  vacancy  in  it  must  be 
filled  up  brimful  with  mercury;  then,  with  a  finger  placed 
over  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  that  end  of  it  is  to  be  inverted 
into  the  mercury  in  the  cup,  taking  care  not  to  withdraw  the 
finger  until  it  is  well  immerged.  The  mercury  in  the  tube 
will  then  instandy  sink  down  to  its  proper  height,  according 
to  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  its  external 
surface  at  the  time  and  place  of  observation ;  and  all  that  is 
further  necessary  to  be  done  is  to  hold  the  tube  quite  upright, 
and  measure,  with  the  brass  scale,  the  exact  height  of  the 
column  of  mercury  in  the  tube  above  the  surface  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  cup,  which  will  giv9  the  true  height  of  the 
barometer  at  each  station. 

I  had  but  one  tube,  which  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  pre- 
serve whole  in  my  different  journeys;  but,  to  guard  against 
accident,  several  of  these  tubes  may  be  loosely  packed  in  the 
same  case,  by  rolling  each  of  them  up  in  a  piece  of  doth ; 
and  it  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  that,  in  carrying  them, 
the  stopper  ends  should  be  kept  uppermost  This  case  may 
be  slung  on  a  man's  back,  and  carried  with  ease  and  safety 
over  the  most  rugged  mountains. 

On  the  morning  of  the   17th  we  had  much  difficulty  in 

S petting  the  party  ready,  and  collecting  together  the  provisions 
or  our  journey,  which  consisted  of  live  hogs,  poultry,  taro, 
yams,  cocoa  nuts,  and  dried  fish,  in  quantities  that  loaded 
upwards  of  twenty  men ;  but  it  was  not  possible  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  carriers  attached  to  the  party,  as  some  were 
sent  on  before,  and  some  in  different  directions,  to  collect 
their  loads,  with  orders  either  to  follow  or  meet  us  on  our  way 
up.  There  were  others  appointed  to  cany  our  luggage ;  one 
carried  a  kettle,  another  a  gridiron,  and  a  thirdT  ^^^  ^^ 
nature  of  his  office,  might  to  termed  a  buder,  as  he  took 
charge  of  our  liquor-case.  Among  other  appointments  we 
found  that  each  of  us  had  a  man,  whose  sole  business  was  to 
carry  the  cloth  and  mats  for  sleeping  on,  spread  the  couch  at 
night,  and  roll  it  up  again  in  the  morning;  in  short,  there  was 
no  end  to  these  various  appointments,  where  the  claimants  fi^r 
service  were  so  numerous.  Many  of  them,  however,  were 
unwilling  to  take  a  heavy  load,  but  merely  took  some  litde 
thing  or  other,  that  they  might  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  party,  and  by  that  means  be  allowed  to  accompany  us ; 
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indeed,  there  was  no  possibility  of  making  any  retrenchmeiits 
whilst  we  were  in  the  midst  of  such  bustle  and  confusion,  and 
surrounded  by  such  a  numerous  group  of  the  natives. 

We  therefore  set  out  b  the  forenoon,  in  the  best  manner 
we  could,  for  the  mountain,  which  was  directly  back  from  the 
village;  but,  a  little  before  our  departure,  I  observed  the 
barometer  at  high-water  mark,  where  it  stood  at  SO  in.  10  pts., 
and  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  was  at  81°.  At  first  our 
progress  was  slow,  being  exposed  to  the  scorching  heat  of  the 
meridian  sun,  over  a  dreary  barren  tract,  of  a  grsudual  ascent, 
consisting  of  littl^  else  than  rugged  porous  lava  and  volcanic 
dregs,  for  about  three  miles,  when  we  entered  the  bread-fruit 
plantations,  whose  trees,  with  spreajding  boughs  and  beautiful 
foliage,  were  scattered  about,  at  this  distance  from  the  shore, 
along  the  side  of  the  mountain,  as  &r  as  we  could  see  on  both 
sides.  Here  the  country  began  to  assume  a  pleasant  and 
fertile  iq)pearance,  through  which  we  continued  our  route  for 
about  two  miles  further,  surrounded  by  plantations  of  the 
esculent  roots  and  vegetables  of  the  country,  industriously 
cultivated,  till  we  came  to  the  uppermost  village,  consisting  of 
a  few  scattered  huts,  where  we  were  importuned  by  our.  con- 
ductor to  take  up  our  abode  for  the  night;  and  though  we 
were  impatient  to  go  on  as  far  as  we  could  with  daylight,  yet 
we  were  obliged  to  comply  with  hb  request,  as  he  wanted,  he 
said,  to  muster  his  party,  and  make  up  any  deficiency  in  our 
stock  of  provisions,  before  he  quitted  these  plantations;  it  also 
gave  him  time  to  send  messengers  back  to  Hanuaroora  for 
whatever  was  forgotten  or  wanted. 

From  this  place  we  had  a  delightful  view  of  the  scattered 
villages  and  winding  shore  underneath  us,  and  of  the  luxuriant 
plantations  around  us ;  but  a  thick  doud  enveloped  the  moun- 
tain and  woods  above  us,  firom  which,  in  the  evenings  we  had 
light  refreshing  showers  of  rain.  - 

Next  morning  the  clouds  dispersed,  and  gave  us  a  fine  pros- 
pect over  the  woods  of  the  naked  peak  of  Wha-ra-rai,  whiih 
did  not  appear  to  be  fardier  from  us,  in  a  direct  line,  thun  the 
village  we  had  quitted  at  the  sea-side.  This  gave  us  fresh 
spirits,  and  we  set  out  pretty  early,  in  expectation  of  soon 
accomplishing  our  object.  After  travelling  about  two  miles 
by  a  narrow  path,  through  an  uncultivated  tract,  overgrown 
with  ferns  and  small  bushes,  we  entered  the  forest,  the  verge 
of  which  was  adorned  with  rich  and  fruitful  plantations  of 
bananas  and  plantains,  firom  which  we  supplied  ourselves  with 
a  good  stock  for  our  journey.  We  then  penetrated  the  wood 
by  a  winding  path,  so  narrow  that  we  could  only  follow  one 
another;  md  in  thb  manner  we  proceeded  for  about  three. 
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estimated  miles,  when  we  came  to  a  resting  place,  lighted  a 
fire,  and  break&sted.  Here  I  observed  the  barometer  at  nine 
in  the  morning,  and  found  the  mercury  stood  at  27  in.  35  pts. ; 
so  that  it  had  feUen,  by  our  ascent,  since  yesterday  morning, 
2  in.  75  pts.,  which  gave  our  height  at  diis  station  only  2660  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  thermometer  was  now  at 
59°,  which  showed  that  we  had  already  changed  our  temper- 
ature of  climate  22°. 

After  breakfast,  we  continued  our  journey  by  the  same 
circuitous  path  in  the  woods,  for  about  seven  or  eight  miles, 
according  to  our  estimation,  when  we  came  to  the  end  of  it, 
where  we  found  a  small  hut  that  appeared  to  have  been  lately 
occupied  by  some  of  the  natives,  who  had  been  thus  fiir  up  the 
mountain,  felling  of  trees,  and  shaping  them  out  in  the  rough 
for  canoes,  planks,  and  other  purposes;  and,  as  it  is  necessaiy 
to  make  a  path  for  dragging  these  down  to  the  searside,  this 
place  appeared  to  be  the  farthest  extent  they  had  yet  pene- 
trated up  the  mountain  for  timber. 

Here  we  were  advised  by  our  guide  to  stop  for  the  ni^t, 
as  many  of  the  party  who  were  under  heavy  burdens,  he  said, 
had  lagged  behind,  i^nd  were  so  tired,  tnat  they  could  not 
proceed  further  without  some  refreshment  and  a  night's  rest; 
besides,  he  assured  us  that  we  were  near  the  upper  edge  of  die 
forest,  and  would,  with  ease,  reach  the  top  of  the  mountain 
early  next  day.  We  therefore  took  his  advice ;  and,  as  the 
party  arrived,  they  in  a  short  time  erected  a  village  of  small 
huts,  to  shelter  themselves  and  us  comfortably  for  the  night. 

Since  we  entered  the  wood  in  the  morning,  our  view  was 
limited  by  a  continued  dense  forest  of  trees,  bushes,  and  tall 
ferns,  on  both  sides  of  our  path,  so  that  we  saw  neither  the  sea 
nor  the  mountain,^  though  the  day  was  quite  clear  and  serene 
all  the  time.  In  many  places  we  found  the  wood  had  been 
thinned,  by  the  natives  having  cut  down  the  larger  trees  for 
domestic  and  other  purposes ;  tliis  afforded  a  good  opportunity 
To  botanise  as  we  came  along,  by  keeping  several  of  the 
natives  employed  on  both  sides  of  the  path,  in  bringing  me 
branches  of  whatever  tree,  bush,  or  plant  they  could  find 
either  in  flower,  fruit,  or  seed. 

We  observed  here  and  there,  on  the  side  of  our  path,  litde 
consecrated  spots,  pointed  out  to  us  by  tahoo  sticks,  stuck  in  the 
gi'ound,  near  a  bush  or  under  a  tree ;  in  passing  these  places, 
the  natives  always  muttered  a  prayer  or  hymn,  and  made 
some  offering,  as  they  said,  to  their  Eatooa^  or  god,  by 
leaving  alittle  piece  of  fruit,  vegetable,  or  something  or  other, 
at  these  consecrated  spots.  Even  in  this  distant  solitary  hut, 
•  we  tound  a  corner  of  it  consecrated  by  one  of  these  taboo 
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slicks,  which  the  natives  earnesdy  requested  us  not  tb  disturb 
or  remove  when  we  took  possession  of  it:  and  we  strictly 
obeyed  their  injunction,  conceiving  that  sacred  places  and 
religious  forms,  whatever  they  are,  ought  to  be  held  equally 
inviolable  everywhere;  for  the  untutored  savage,  in  worship- 
ping his  god  in  a  gloomy  forest,  may  be  as  sincere  in  his  prayer, 
and,  probably,  may  derive  as  much  consolation  from  tiis  re- 
ligion at  the  awfiil  moment  of  dissolution,  as  many  more 
enlightened,  who  habitually  bend  die  knee  beifore  a  rich  altar, 
and  offer  up  their  devotion  in  a  splendid  temple. 

Finding  we  were  so  near  accomplishing  our  object,  a  mes^ 
senger  was  despatched  to  Karakakooa,  to  make  our  progress 
known  at  the  vessels,  and  to  bring  from  thence  some  things 
wanted  to  render  our  situation  comfortable  on  the  mountain. 

In  the  evening,  the  thermometer  stood  at  58^ ;  and  I  was 
ranch  surprised  to  find  the  temperature  so  nearly  the  same  as 
jt  was  in  the  lower  part  of  the  wood  in  the  mominff,  though 
we  had  ascended,  since  that  time,  upwards  of  4000  feet  of  the 
mountain.  This  was  probably  owing  to  the  strong  and  con-> 
stant  exhalations  going  on  in  the  daytime,  amongst  the  aggre- 
gate assemblage  of  vegetables  in  this  dense  forest;  keeping  up 
a  fanning  breeze  amongst  the  boughs,  and  tending  greatly  to 
diffuse  the  same  temperature,  even  at  different  heights,  through- 
out the  woody  regions  of  these  mountains,  fiit  when  tois 
cause  ceased  at  night,  and  a  heavy  dew  or  small  rain  pro 
duced  a  contrary  operation,  the  temperature  next  morning 
was  found  to  be  very  different,  for  the  thermometer  then  was  as 
iow'as  43^,  at  half  past  sevai ;  which,  in  this  instance,  showed 
a  difference  of  about  16^,  between  the  extremes  of  what  may 
be  termed  the  temperate  zone  of  these  mountains. 

As  we  were  now  very  eager  to  gain  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  we  set  out  pretty  early  on  the  19th,  even  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  our  guide  and  the  rest  of  the  natives,  who, 
notwithstanding  large  fires  being  kept  up,  were  continually 
coughing  the  whole  night,  and  now  complained  so  much  of 
the  cold,  that  they  were  unwilling  to  stir  till  the  day  advanced  ; 
and  well  thev  might,  for,  besides  the  effect  of  the  damp  chilly 
air  of  the  forest  upon  their  constitutions  and  thinly  clad 
Ixxlies,  they  also  powerfully  felt  the  change  in  our  tempera- 
ture, of  nearly  40°  by  the  thermometer,  since  we  left  the  sea- 
side, in  the  space  of  littie  more  than  as  many  hours. 

Tlie  forest  here  being  thinner  of  trees,  and  less  encumbered 
with  ferns  and  underwood,  we  began  our  progress,  with  a  few 
attendants  to  direct  our  course,  as  there  was  no  path ;  and  in 
about  half  an  hour  we  got  out,  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  wood, 
where  we  saw  the  summit  of  our  mountain  at  no  great  dis- 
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tance.  The  grass  here  was  found  covered  with  a  heavy  dew^ 
partaking  a  good  -deal  of  the  nature  of  hoar  frost,  which  was 
so  chilly  and  pinching  to  the  bare  feet  of  the  natives,  that  they 
could  not  endure  it,  but  were  obliged  to  stop  and  kindle  a  fire^ 
till  the  influence  of  the  sun  had  reached  them.  We  therefore 
left  them  to  follow  us  as  they  could,  and  continued  our  ascent  up 
the  peak,  which  was  steep  and  rugeed,  but  thinly  covered  with 
grasses,  and  little  thickets  of  low  shrubs.  These  may  be  con* 
sidered  as  the  alpine  plants  of  this  island,  most  of  which  were 
entirely  new  to  me,  and,  though  there  were  but  few  of  them 
in  flower,  yet  their  variety,  and  the  novelty  of  the  tract,  gave 
new  life  to  my  steps,  and  enabled  me  to  reach  the  top  of  the 
mountain  exactly  at  half  past  eight.  The  rest  of  the  gentle* 
men  followed  me  pretty  close,  and  by  ten  the  whole  party 
crowded  the  lofW  summit  of  Wha-ra-raL 

As  I  observea  that  we  were  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
idlers,  who  were  unwilling  to  burdto  themselves,  I  took  the 
opportunity,  as  the  party  arrived  upon  the  sununit,  to  marie 
all  those  who  were  well  loaded,  by  Qring  a  piece  of  variegated 
tape  round  the  arm  of  each,  as  a  badge  of  distinction,  teUing 
them,  at  the  same  time,  that  on  producing  these  badges,  when 
we  returned  to  the  ship,  they  should  be  well  paid  for  their 
service,  whilst  those  who  brought  up  small  loads  would  receive 
but  litde.  This  induced  several  of  the  idlers  to  return  to  the 
plantations  for  loads,  and  as  thev  arrived  with  them  each  had 
a  similar  badge  ;  but  if  any  of  them,  after  this,  misbehaved,  or 
was  not  suflSciently  careful  of  what  was  entrusted  to  his  charge, 
he  was  discarded,  by  taking  his  badse  from  him ;  this  pro* 
duced  an  emulation  amongst  them,  which  had  a  wondernilly 
good  effect  during  the  remainder  of  our  excursion. 
{Tole  contmued.) 


Art.  II.  Descriptive  Notice  of  a  Specimen  qfl^mur  tardigradus 
Lin,,  Mdkis  Cm».,  kept  dive  for  some  Time  at  Edinburgh.  By 
W.  Baird,  Esq.  Communicated  to  the  Plinian  Societv  in  Mavi 
1827.  ^ 

The  Ldmur  (Zmur^5,  ghosts;  resemblance  to  man)  tardi- 
^radus,  Slow  Lemur,  or  lailless  Maucauco  (j%.  83.),  has  been 
described  by  Linnaeus,  Buffon,  and  others ;  but,  perhaps,  as 
to  manners  and  habits,  most  accurately  by  Vosmaer  and  Sir 
W.  Jones,  whose  descriptions  may  be  seen  in  Shaw's  Zoolcgy. 
He  is  placed  by  Linnaeus  next  to  the  monkeys,  as  a  connect- 
ing link  between  them  and  other  animals,  under  the  genus 
Lemur;   and  by  Cuvier,  under  the  quadrumanous  annuals. 
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The  genus  L^mur  of  Linnseos  (the  Mdkis  of  Cuvier),  including 
animals  with  long 
tails  and  great 
swiftness,  as  the 
L^ur  clitta  andj 
the  L^ur  macdco,^ 
&€.,  and  animals 
without  tails,  and 
remarkable  slow- 
ness of  motion,  as 
the  L^mur  tardi- 
mdns,  &c.,  has . 
been  split  by  Cu- 
vier  into  several  di- 
visions, after  the  example  of  M.  Geoffrey.  Two  of  this  singu- 
lar genus  are  remarkable  for  their  slowness  of  motion,  and 
have  been  formed  by  that  naturalist  into  a  distinct  genus,  the 
Lbris  (loeris^  a  clo^n,  Dutch;  name  in  Ceylon).  Tliis species 
is  the  Lioris  paresseux.  (See  published  account,  Philos*  Joumalj 
June,  1827.) 

Though  he  has  been  described  by  two  or  three  different 
authors,  and  from  live  specimens,  there  are  some  particulars 
connected  with  his  organisation,  which  apparently  have  not 
been  taken  notice  of  by  any  author  I  have  been  able  to  consult 
A  short  description  of  his  form  and  nature,  therefore,  as  &r 
as  they  have  come  under  my  notice,  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

The  specimen  described,  I  obtained  at  the  beautiftil  island 
of  Pulo-penan^,  or  Prince  of  Wales'  Island;  and  as  I  now 
have  had  him  m  my  possession  upwards  of  nine  months,  and 
as  no  change  has  taken  place  in  his  ^owth  in  that  time,  I 
should  consider  him  as  a  fiiU-grown  animal.  He  is  one  of  the 
male  sex,  of  a  dusky  ash  colour,  and  is  particularly  well 
marked  by  a  line  of  dark  brown,  running  along  the  bad^;  his 
whole  body  is  covered  with  a  thick  short  ftu:;  a  covering  which 
is  rather  unusual  in  hot  climates,  but  which  seems  well  adapted 
for  his  habits  and  manners.  His  head  is  almost  round ;  the 
&ce  shai-pened  at  the  extremity ;  ears  short  and  flat,  but  wide 
and  larffe  odierwise.  EUs  eyes  are  large  and  very  prominent, 
almost  hemispheres  in  shape,  and  very  much  approximated ; 
they  are  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour,  and  are  surrounded  by 
a  circle  of  dark  brown,  the  same  colour  as  that  on  the  back. 
They  shine  brilliantly  in  the  dark,  especially  when  animated, 
(Rowing  like  heated  furnaces;  eyelashes  short  and  black. 
When  he  closes  his  eyelids,  he  does  it  in  a  manner  difierent 
from  any  other  animal  I  have  seen ;  instead  of  closing  them  by 
moving  them  together,  upwards  and  downwards,  he  draws  the 
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skin  diagohaDy  from  the  sides;  a  pecuUariUr  rather  remark- 
able, and  which  has  not  been  taken  notice  of  by  any  author  I 
have  seen.  This,  too,  he  does  most  especially  when  eating  any 
hard  substance,  as  a  piece  of  lump  sunr,  &c.  All  the  ani- 
mals we  know  belonging  to  the  class  Malnm&lia,  like  man, 
close  their  eyelids  in  a  direction,  upwards  and  downwards^ 
and,  in  general,  the  upper  eyelid  is  the  one  possessing  the 
greatest  degree  of  motion.  In  this  animal,  however,  the  eye** 
Dds  are  brought  together  in  a  diagonal  direction,  or  outwards 
and  inwards,  which  gives  him,  at  the  moment  of  shutting  his 
eyes,  a  most  peculiar  look ;  and  it  is  the  under  or  outer  eyelid 
that  has  the  greatest  degree  of  motion,  the  upper  or  inner  one 
being  almost  fixed.  At  first  sight  it  might  appear  that,  in 
order  to  possess  this  lateral  motion,  the  muscular  apparatus  of 
-the  internal  eye  must  deviate  firom  thiEtt  of  the  animals  of  the 
class  Mammalia;  and  that  a  separate  muscle  must  be  in  exist- 
ence, attached  to  the  outer  or  lower  eyelid.  Upon  looking 
more  attentively,  however,  we  discern  the  inner  canthus  of  the 
eye  situate  very  low  down  in  the  face,  and  this  circumstance^ 
perhaps,  may  account  for  the  manner  in  which  he  shuts  his 
eyes.  The  orbicularis  oculi  muscle  must  be  very  powerful ; 
and  from  this  position  of  the  inner  canthus,  and  the  insertions 
the  muscle  being,  in  consequence  of  this,  also  low  down  in  the 
face,  it  will  act  chiefly  on  the  outer  or  lower  eyelid ;  and  draw- 
ing it  towards  the  inner  one,  which  is  only  partially  movable, 
thus  close  the  eye  in  a  diagonal  direction.  It  is  very  much  to 
be  lamented,  however,  that  Sir  A.  Carlisle's  attention  had  not 
been  directed  to  this  peculiar  appearance,  before  he  disposed 
the  specimen  he  had  possession  of;  as  the  existence  of  a  sepa- 
rate muscle  attached  to  the  lower  eyelid,  would  constitute  a 
remarkable  deviation  from  the  anatomy  oS  the  eyelids  of  the 
rest  of  the  Mamm^ia. 

Reptiles,  such  as  the  froff,  &c.,  have  the  same  lateral  motion 
of  the  eyelids  as  in  the  I^mur ;  and  these  animals  possess  a 
separate  muscle  for  this  movement.  *  His  pupil  is  very  small, 
being  very  much  contracted  during  the  day.  His  fore  legs 
terminate  in  hands  like  those  of  a  monkey,  with  a  soft,  smooth 
palm,  a  thumb  and  four  fingers,  each  provided  with  a  small 

*  The  specimen  died  in  the  beginning  of  this  year  (1828\  after  Mr.  Baird, 
the  author  of  the  paper,  had  left  the  country  on  a  second  voyaee  to  India. 
The  eye  was  dissected  bv  an  eminent  comparative  anatomist.  Dr.  Knox  of 
Edinburgh,  who  found  that  the  peculiar  movement  of  the  eyelids  above 
described  did  not  depend  on  aiiy  peculiar  structure,  but  merely  on  the 
greater  degree  of  strength  of  the  orbicularis  muscle.  The  lungs  of  the 
animal  were  found  to  be  in  a  diseased  state;  and  some  parts  of  the  skeleton 
were  affected  with  eruptive  appearances,  similar  to  those  which  occur  in  apes 
brought  from  warm  to  cold  countries.  —  P.  AT.  ^^ 
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round  nail.  His  hind  legs  are  much  longer  than  bis  fore  ones, 
and  are  prehensile;  the  great  toe  or  thumb  is  placed  nearly  at 
right  angles  with  his  other  toes,  and  is  evidently  formed  for 
grasping  branches  of  trees,  &c. ;  the  index  toe,  or  fore  finger, 
however,  of  the  hind  foot,  has  a  peculiarity ;  instead  of  a  round 
nail,  as  all  the  other  toes  and  fingers  have,  it  is  provided  with 
a  sharp  sickle-formed  claw,  somewhat  like  that  of  the  dog. 
This  I  have  frequendy  seen  him  make  use  of  in  scratching 
himself,  of  which  he  is  very  fond.  He  has  no  tail,  but  there 
is  a  prominence  in  its  place,  which  is  very  visible  when  he 
walks. 

A  very  remarkable  appearance  is  presented  by  his  tongue ; 
and  though  a  specimen  of  this  animal  was  dissected  by  Sir  A. 
Carlisle,  a  good  many  years  ago,  this  anomalous  appearance 
has  not  been  mentioned  by  him,  and  has  been  totally  over- 
looked by  all  the  other  authors  who  have  described  him. 
Beneath  the  toneue  proper,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  which  is  some- 
what like  that  or  the  cat,  though  not  rough,  is  another  tongue^ 
white-coloured,  naiTOw,  and  very  sharp-pointed,  which  he 
projects  along  with  the  other  one  when  he  eats  or  drinks, 
though  he  has  the  power  of  retaining  it  within  his  mouth  at 
pleasure.  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  any  particular  use  to 
which  he  applies  it ;  but,  firom  its.  sharpness,  it  would  appear  as 
if  it  were  formed  for  puncturing  soft  fruits,  of  which  he  is  very 
fond,  and  which  form  great  part  of  his  food.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  formed  for  catching  insects,  as  Sir  W.  Jones  mentions  that 
his  specimen  was  very  fond  of  grashoppers,  and  once  or 
twice  this  animal  has  been  seen  to  eat  spiders.  I  have  also 
found  him  to  be  exceedingly  fond  of  flies ;  he  snaps  them  up 
most  eagerly  when  presented  to  him,  and  also  catches  them 
himself,  when  they  are  reposing  in  the  evening,  upon  the  walls 
of  the  room.  I  have  seen  him  use  his  double  tongue,  however, 
when  eating  them.  When  he  licks  the  hand,  as  he  now  does 
(being  so  tame)  frequently,  he  produces  a  sensation  as  if  of 
something  very  hard  and  rough  rubbing  against  the  skin, 
which,  1  think,  is  produced  by  the  second  tongue ;  though  I 
am  not  perfecdy  certain  whether  it  may  not  be  his  teeth.  I 
have  never  seen  it  projected  alone,  however,  but  always  in 
company  with  the  otner.  His  teeth,  especially  the  canine  ones, 
are  exceedingly  sharp. 

These  are  the  most  remarkable  particulars  with  regard  to 
his  external  form. 

His  manners  and  habits  are  also  sufficiently  interesting. 
His  food  consists  of  fruit  and  small  animals,  as  birds  and  mice. 
The  plantain  is  the  fruit  of  which  he  is  the  most  fond,  and  was 
the  only  food  I  saw  him  eat  when  I  first  got  him  into  my 
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possession ;  but  as  this,  or  any  other  frait  of  the  kind,  could 
not  be  had  during  a  voyage  of  four  or  five  months,  I  became 
anxious  to  know  what  other  sort  of  fruit  he  would  eat.  Touchy 
ing  him  rather  incautiously  soon  after  getting  him,  he  very 
dextrodsly  inserted  his  sharp  canine  teeth  in  my  fincers,  and 
with  all  the  good  will,  too^  of  a  creature  accustomed  to  prey 
upon  other  animals  in  his  native  woods.  Improving  by  sudbt 
experience,  and  finding  his  teeth  formed  for  tearing  as  well  as 
masticating  food,  I  ofltered  him  part  of  a  recently  killed  fowl, 
of  which  he  partook  most  eagerly :  the  necks  of  fresh-killed 
fowls,  therefore,  formed  the  maior  part  of  his  food  during  the  rest 
of  the  voyftge*  Small  birds  he  is  particularly  fond  of;  these, 
when  put  into  his  cage,  he  kills  speedily ;  and,  plucking  the  feap- 
thers  off  with  all  the  skill  of  a  poulterer,  soon  lodges  the  carcass 
in  his  stomach.  He  eats  the  bones  as  well  as  thefleSi ;  and  though 
birds,  and  mice  perhaps,  are  his  favourite  food,  he  eats  other 
meat  very  readily,  especially  when  quite  fresh :  if  boiled,  or 
otherwise  cooked,  he  will  not  taste  it.  He  prefers  veal  to  all 
other  kinds  of  butcher's  meat ;  eggs,  also,  he  is  fond  of,  and 
sugar  is  especially  grateful  to  his  palate :  he  likewise  eats  gum- 
arabic  As  flesh  is  not  always  to  be  had  quite  fi-esh  (the  only 
state  in  which  it  is  acceptable  to  him),  he  has  for  some  time 
past  been  fed  upon  bread  sopped  in  water,  and  sprinkled  with 
sugar;  this  he  eats  readily,  and  seems  to  relish  it  much. 
MTVosmaer  mentions  that  his  animal  eat  dry  biscuit,  but 
refused  it  if  moistened  with  water;  neither  would  it  ever 
taste  water.  Tliis  is  completely  at  variance  with  the  habits  of 
my  animal,  for  he  not  only  eats  moistened  bread,  but  laps 
water  like  a  cat.  When  food  is  presented  to  him,  if  hungry, 
he  seizes  it  with  both  hands,  and,  letting  go  widi  his  right, 
holds  it  with  his  left  all  the  time  he  is  eating.  Frequently, 
when  feeding,  he  grasps  the  bars  in  the  upper  part  of  his  cage 
with  his  hind  paws,  and  hangs  inverted,  appearing  exceedinj^ 
intent  upon  the  food  he  holds  fast  in  the  left  hand.  He  is  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  oranges;  but  when  they  are  at  all  hard,  he 
seems  very  much  puzsued  how  to  extract  the  juice.  I  have, 
upon  such  an  occasion,  seen  him  lie  all  his  length  upon  his 
back,  in  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  and,  firmly  grasping  the  piece 
of  orange  with  both  hands,  squeeze  the  juice  into  his  mouth. ! 
The  feces  are  very  peculiar,  though  they  may,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  influenced  by  his  peculiar  diet.  They  are  very 
hard  oval  pellets,  very  much  tapered  at  the  extremity  last 
discharged,  and  sometimes  tapered  off  to  a  long  thread,  2 
or  S  in.  in  length.  As  he  generally  eats  the  bones  of  the 
animals,  or  necks  of  the  fowls,  he  is  supplied  with,  this  may,  ' 
perhaps,  render  his  fseces  harder.     They  are  still,  however. 
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hardisb,  even  when  he  is  not  allowed  to  eat  bones.  Figs,  when 
given  him,  have  a  very  laicative  effect ;  but  though  his  faeces  are 
then  soft,  they  do  not  lose  their  characteristic  figure.  He  scatp 
ters  his  urine  frequently  when  he  moves  about,  leaving  a  train 
behind  him.  Tliis  he  does  almost  as  soon  as  he  leaves  his 
cage,  rubbing,  apparently,  his  tail  upon  the  ground,  as  if  to 
assist  him  in  die  act  of  expelling  his  urine,  rle  has  a  very 
peculiar  odour,  sharp  and  pungent,  especially  when  kept  very 
warm.  It  is  perhaps  his  urine  that  imparts  this  disagreeable 
smell. 

He  generally  sits  upon  bis  hind  part  (the  hair  of  which  is 
much  worn  by  lone  sitting),  close  to  the  bars  of  his  cage, 
grasping  them  firmfy  with  his  hind  paws ;  he  then  rolls  him- 
self up  like  a  ball,  with  his  head  in  his  breast,  his  thighs 
closely  placed  over  his  belly,  and  his  arms  over  his  head, 
generally  grasping  the  bars  of  the  cage  with  his  hands  also.  In 
this  position,  and  also  without  moving,  he  remains  the  whole 
of  the  day*  Upon  coming  into  the  Channel,  the  cold  weather 
afiected  him  very  much ;  he  was  seized  with  cramp,  and  I  at 
that  time  placed  him  in  a  small  box,  which  was  filled  with 
very  soft  down.  This  he  felt  so  agreeable,  that,  when  cold, 
he  never  left  it  during  the  whole  day,  unless  disturbed,  and 
slept  in  it  rolled  up  in  the  shape  of  a  ball. 

He  is  exceedingly  slow  in  his  motions,  and  his  trivial  name^ 
tardigradus,  well  marks  his  habit  in  that  particular.  He  is 
ei^dently  formed  for  preying  by  night,  and  for  climbing  treest 
When  he  climbs,  he  first  lays  holds  of  the  branch  with  one  of 
his  hands,  and  then  with  the  other.  When  he  has  obtained  a 
firm  hold  with  both  hands,  he  moves  one  of  his  hind  pawi^  and, 
after  firmly  grasping  the  branch  with  it,  he  moves  the  other. 
He  never  qmts  his  hold  with  his  hind  paws  till  he  has  obtained 
a  secure  ffrasp  with  his  hands.  When  he  walks,  he  moves  his 
limbs  in  me  same  methodical  manner  as  when  he  climbs.  It 
is  not  till  night  that  his  activity  commences,  and  this  particular 
shows  the  b^utiful  arrangement  of  Pl^vidence.  With  such 
slow  motions,  were  he  to  prey  during  the  day,  there  is  almost 
no  animal  but  would  very  easily  escape  him;  he  must, 
therefore,  be  awake  during  the  night,  and  clamber  the  trees 
slowly  and  gently,  to  secure  his  prey,  which  I  should  think 
consisted  chieflv  of  birds,  when  they  are  at  roost.  But  though 
very  much  inclmed  to  sleep  almost  the  whole  day,  he  does  not 
seem  so  slothful  as  has  been  said  by  Vosmaer;  though,  per- 
haps, hb  habits  may  have  been  broken  in  upon  by  the  treat- 
ment he  met  with  on  board  the  ship  during  his  passage.  Kept 
in  an  open  part  of  the  deck,  surrounded  by  half  the  ship's 
company,  and  teased  by  the  sailors  in  their  idle  moments,  he 
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has  perhaps  become  more  watchful,  and  more  easily  disturbed, 
than  was  the  case  with  M.  Vosmaer's ;  who  says  that,  during 
the  day,  he  could  clean  out  his  cage  without  even  disturbing 
him.  in  this  animal,  a  very  slight  touch  of  his  case  or  the  box 
in  which  he  sleeps  is  sufficient  to  arouse  him,  and  he  then  ob- 
serves all  your  motions  with  radier  a  jealous  eye.  He  is  very 
sensible  to  cold,  and  his  thick  fur  coat  was  no  doubt  given  him 
by  his  bountiful  Creator  as  a  protection  against  it.  Incapable, 
from  his  slow  habits  and  nature,  of  taking  exercise  violent 
enough  to  warm  him  during  the  winter,  he  is  enveloped  in 
this  Uiick  mantle,  which  renders  him,  in  a  sreat  measure,  in- 
dependent of  moving  about ;  and,  rolling  himself  up  like  a 
ball,  in  a  sheltered  situation  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  grasping 
it  strongly  with  his  hind  paws,  he  passes  any  short  season  of 
cold  in  as  comfortable  a  manner,  no  doubt,  as  it  is  possible  ibr 
such  a  slow  animal  to  do»  till  the  returning  season  of  heat 
brings  him  warmth  and  comfort  again. 

His  temper,  in  cold  weather  especially,  is  very  quick;  but, 
in  general,  he  is  rather  timid,  and  never  offers  any  iigury. 
unless  incautiously  touched,  teased,  or  provoked:  he  then 
makes  a  shrill  plaintive  cry,  evidently  expressive  of  much 
annoyance,  and  bites  very  sharply.  This  cry  has  been  men- 
tioned either  by  Vosmaer  or  Sir  W.  Jones,  and  described 
as  resembling  the  sound  ai  aij  shrilly  sounded,  and  repeated 
several  times  successively.  When  the  cat  annoys  him, 
which  she  does  very  frequently,  by  leaping  over  him,  he 
repeats  the  cry  nearly  a  dozen  times  :  it  is  fUways,  however, 
expressive  of  anger.  He  has  also  another  sort  of  cry,  ex- 
pressive of  eagerness  to  obtain  any  thing:  this  is  much  gnifler 
in  sound,  not  shrill  nor  loud,  but  apparently  made  by  forcing 
the  air  out  of  his  nostrils.  He  likes  much  to  be  stroked  under 
the  chin  and  throat,  and  also  under  the  arms,  turning  his  head 
round  to  the  hand  like  a  cat,  and  lifling  his  arm,  stretching  it 
out  beyond  his  head.  Though  not  a  very  sensible  animal,  he 
is  still  evidently  capable  of  feeling  kindness,  and  showing  re- 
sentment He  allows  his  throat  and  fore  arm  to  be  stroked, 
but  refuses  to  let  the  same  liberty  be  taken  with  his  hinder 
limbs.  For  some  time,  while  in  China,  a  little  Chinese  doff 
was  his  companion,  sleeping  in  the  same  cage  with  him ;  ano^ 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  occasional  jars,  they  lived  very 
comfortably  together.  As  the  dog  grew  up,  however,  they 
were  separated.  A  cat,  the  only  animal  in  the  house  besides 
himself,  has  made  many  overtures  to  him,  and,  when  he  is 
allowed  to  get  out  of  his  cage,  he  is  followed  up  and  down  the 
room  by  his  feline  companion,  who  evidently  wishes  to  make 
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him  her  playfellow.  Any  undue  familiarities,  however,  oh  her 
part  are  met  with  an  immediate  repulse  from  him ;  and,  one 
time,  when  patting  him  rather  incautiously  with  her  foot,  he 
bit  her  so  severely,  that  she  now,  though  evidently  wishing  to 
be  on  good  terms  with  him,  keeps  at  a  safe  distance.  This 
same  cat  has,  since  this,  again  become  more  familiar.  Though 
not  daring  to  approach  him,  she  follows  wherever  he  goes,  to 
his  great  annovance,  and  renders  herself  an  object  of  his 
abhorrence.  He  cries  out  on  her  approach,  and  is  sadly  tan- 
talised by  her  playful  trick  of  leaping  over  him.  He  seems  to 
be  rather  a  social  animal  notwithstanding.  A  large  japanned 
tray  attracts  a  good  deal  of  his  attention.  Seeing  his  image 
reflected  in  it,  he  walks  before  it,  and  tries  to  grasp  his  own 
ima^.  Finding  his  efforts  ineffectual,  he  imitates  the  action 
of  ue  child,  by  peeping  behind,  with  expectation  to  see  the 
objject  there.  &fore  a  looking-glass  he  shows  the  same  regard 
and  curiosity. 

Vosmaer  classeid  this  animal  among  the  sloths ;  but  a  very 
superficial  view  of  him  is  enough  to  show  the  erroneousness 
of  this  opinion.  Buffon,  though  classing  it  where  Linnaeus 
has  done,  under  the  name  of  L6ris,  has  evidently  mistaken  the 
animal  entirely.  Never  having  seen  it,  he  has  confounded  it 
with  another  species  of  the  same  genus.  ^^  Viewing  its  figure, 
and  the  len^  of  its  legs,  he  could  not  imagine  diat  it 
was  slow  in  leaping  or  running."  This,  however,  is  not 
correct;  for  he  is  incapable  of  leaping,  and,  firom  his  motion 
and  manner,  it  is  evident  he  never  does  leap.  When  irritated, 
I  have  seen  him  dart  his  body  forward  to  seize  the  offend- 
ing object;  but,  in  doing  this,  his  general  habits  were  clearly 
evuiced,  his  body  only  being  bent,  while  his  hind  feet  held 
fast  the  perch  on  which  he  stood,  and  he  made  use  of  them  only 
as  a  fulcrum,  or  purchase,  to  increase  the  celerity  of  his  move* 
ment. 

I  could  obtain  no  information  irom  the  natives  who  brought 
me  this  specimen,  regarding  his  habits  and  economy :  Sir  W. 
Jones  mentions  that  by  the  Indians  he  is  called  die  bdshftd 
ape  :  but  with  regard  to  his  history  the  natives  were  entirely 
i^orant.  He  is  the  second  specimen  I  have  seen  of  this 
species,  which^  I  believe^  has  been  rarely  met  with  in  this  coun- 
try before. 

A  very  singular  anatomical  particularity,  which  in  course  I 
have  not  seen  myself,  was  observed  and  pointed  out  by  Sir 
A.  Carlisle,  who  had  a  rare  opportunity,  some  years  ago,  of 
d.issecting  an  animal  of  this  kind.  .  The  subclavian  artery, 
soQii.&ft^  entering  the  axilla,  divides  into  twenty-three  equal- 
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sized  cylinders,  which  surround  the  principal  trunk,  now 
diminished  into  a  very  small  vessel,  accompanying  each  other 
in  their  course  down  the  arm,  and  dividing  along  with  the 
ulnar  and  radial  arteries.  The  iliac  artery,  at  the  margin  of 
the  pelvis,  divides  into  upwards  of  twenty  equal-sized  cylin- 
ders also,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  subclavian.  These 
cylinders,  in  their  course,  are  distributed  to  the  muscles,  each 
muscle  having  a  cylinder  to  itself;  the  trunks  of  the  arteries 
distributing  themselves  to  the  other  parts,  as  in  other  animals. 


Art.  IIL    Notice  of  a  remarkable  Hare(L^us  timidus  L.)  caught 
at  Dunfanaghy  in  Donegal.    By  John  V.  Stewart,  Esq. 

Sir, 
The  hare,  of  which  the  accompanying  sketch  (Jig.  84.)  is 
a  very  correct  representation,  was  caught  by  me  in  a  snare. 


about  three  months  ago ;  and,  as  I  am  making  a  collection  of 
the  beasts,  birds,  and  insects  indigenous  to  this  country,  and 
take  a  great  interest  in  subjects  connected  with  zoology,  I 
have  preserved  it,  and  placed  it  in  my  museum.  Afler  JL  had 
removed  the  skin,  previously  to  stuffing  it,  the  lump,  which  is 
about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  remained  attached  to  Uie  throat 
and  sides  of  the  neck,  by  a  membrane  which,  surrounding  it^ 
formed  an  internal  bag  within  the  skin.  As  this  membranous 
covering,  and  the  skin  surrounding  it,  were  kept  distended  at 
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the  top,  by  their  connection  with  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  at 
the  bottom  by  the  lump,  it  had  the  appearance,  when  the  hare 
was  standing,  as  if  the  lump  extended  all  the  length  of  the 
pocket ;  but,  when  the  hare  was  in  motion,  or  the  lump  was 
subjected  to  pressure  with  the  hand  immediately  under  the 
throat,  it  was  evident  that  the  lump  was  pendulous,  and 
entirely  confined  to  the  lower  part  of  the  pouch.  The  pouch 
was  rather  more  than  5  in.  long,  and  about  7  in.  in  cir- 
cumference, covered  with  fiir  similar  in  every  respect  to 
that  on  the  throat  The  lump,  which  was  nourished  by  large 
blood-vessels,  communicating  with  it  from  the  neck,  presented 
no  appearance  of  disease ;  it  resembled  the  other  fleshy  parts 
of  the  animal,  and  was  not  in  the  least  degree  callous.  From 
these  circumstances,  several  medical  gentlemen  to  whom  I 
have  shown  it  since  I  preserved  it  in  spirits,  are  induced  to  con^ 
sider  it  as  not  cancerous ;  I  am,  however,  myself  disposed  to 
think,  though  possessing  no  surgical  knowledge,  that  it  must 
originally  have  arisen  from  a  diseased  state  of  some  of  the 
glands,  and  that  as  the  lump  so  produced  increased  in  size,  it 
became  to  a  certain  degree  detached,  and  thus  by  its  own 
weight  produced  the  pouch  which  gives  the  hare  this  singular 
appearance.  Had  the  animal  been  suffered  to  live,  the  pouch 
must  soon  have  come  in  contact  with  the  ground,  and  would 
probably  in  a  short  period  have  ulcerated,  and  terminated  its 
life*  It  had  every  appearance  of  being  an  old  hare ;  the  body 
appeared  to  be  in  a  very  healthy  state,  and  it  would  in  a  short 
time  have  had  two  young  ones. 

I  nave  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  &c. 

John  V.  Stewart. 


Art.  IV.     An  Arrangement  of  the  different   Species  of  Falcons 
found  in  Great  Britain.     By  T.  F. 

Sir, 

Some  observations  and  slight  omissions  of  your  correspond- 
ent Z.  B.,  under  your  article  ^*  Retrospective  Criticism," 
(p.  94.),  have  induced  me  to  ofier,  to  such  of  your  readers  as 
may  feel  an  interest  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  number 
of  ialcons  found  in  their  native  island,  an  arrangement  of  the 
genus  Falco  of  Linnaeus,  divided  into  sections  according  to  the 
system  of  modem  naturalists,  and  accompanied  with  a  few 
remarks ;  referring  such  as  may  wish  for  further  information, 
to  Temminck's  Manuel  d*  Ornithologies  and  Selby's  Blustra' 
Hans  ^British  OmitAologi/. 

Vol.  I.  —  No.  3.  q 
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Order  RAPACIOUS  (^ccipitres  Unn.). 

Genys  Falcon  (Filco  Unn.) 

Section  !•  Falcons. 
This  section  contains  the  true  falcons,  being  chiefly  those 
which  were  made  use  of  in  falconry,  and  called  long-winged 
hawks,  from  the  closed  wings  reaching  to,  or  almost  to,  the 
end  of  the  tail. 

1.  Gerfalcon  (FWco  isWndicus  Lath.).  {J^.  85.)  —  This  is 
one  of  the  boldest  birds  of  the 
wliole  genus,  and  was  used  in 
falconry  for  the  larger  species 
of  game.  Its  native  country 
is  Iceland.  The  White  Ger- 
falcon, Brown  Grerfalcon,  Ice- 
land Falcon,  and  Greenland 
Falcon  are  considered  syno- 
nymous. It  rarely  occurs  in 
England. 

2.  Peregrine  Falcon  (Falco 
peregrlnus  Linn,). — ITie  Hag- 

fard  Falcon,  Barbary  Falcon, 
eariing    Falcon,    and    Red  . 

Falcon  are  considered  as  only^^^^i 
changed  in  plumage,  as  is  also  /^  "^  \}j 
the  Lanner  of  the  Brit.  Zool. ;  §  / 
but  the  Lanner  of  Lath,  an^ 
the  Arct.  Zool.  is  placed  by  Temminck  as  a  distinct  spedes, 
which  is  said  to  be  found  in  Hungary  and  Russia,  and  has 
never  been  met  with  in  England  that  I  am  aware  of.  The 
Common  Falcon  (F^lco  communis)  is  also  placed  among  the 
synonyms  of  the  Peregrine. 

S.  Kestrel  (Fdlco  flnnunculus  Linn).  ^4^  Hobby  (Falco 
Subbiiteo  Linn.).  —  5.  Merlin  (Ffi.lco  ^salon  Linn.).  The 
Stone  Falcon  is  doubtless  only  an  old  male,  becoming  bluish- 
grey  above. 

Section  II.  Eagles. 

These  birds  are  more  powerful  than  the  former,  but  not  so 
rapid  in  flight 

1.  Golden  Ewle  (F&lco  Chrysfletos  Linn.).  {Jg.  86.) — ^The 
Black  Eo^Ie  of  Pennant,  and  the  Ring-tailed  Eagle  (Ffilco 
fUvus)  of  other  English  authors,  are  clearly  ascertained 
to  be  the  young. 
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2.  Cinereous  Eagle  (Filco 
Albicilla  Linn.).  — The  Sea 
Eagle  (Fdlco  Ossifragus)  has 
been  satisfactorily  ascertained 
to  be  no  other  than  the  young ; 
though  it  appears  surprising, 
that  a  bird,  which  has  been 
generally  described  as  larger 
xhdXk  the  Cinereous,  should 
now  be  pronounced  the  young 
of  the  latter.  This  teaches  us 
how  careful  naturalists  should 
be  to  take  descriptions  them- 
selves, and  not  to  copy  merely 
what  their  predecessors  have 
said,  who  perhaps  have  never 
seen  the  thing  they  attempt  to  describe.  The  Bald  Eagle 
(F41co  leucocephalus)  is  considered  by  some  a  variety  of  uie 
Cinereous ;  but  Temminck,  I  think,  from  his  observations,  is 
authorised  in  continuing  them  distinct.  —  3.  Osprey  (Falco 
i/aliaeetus  Linn.). 

Section  III.  Hawks. 

The   birds  of  this  section 

are   those   in  falconry  called 

short-winged     hawks,     their 

closed  wings  being  far  distant 

from  the  tip  of  the  tail. 

1.  Goshawk  ( Falco  joalum- 

bi^us    Linn.).    {Jig.  87.)  — 

Your  correspondent  Z.  B.  has 

omitted  this  bird.     It  is  very 

rare  in  England,  but  breeds  in 

Scotland   and    the    Orkneys. 

The  Crentil  Falcons  of  the 
Brit.  Zool.  are  doubtless  only 
the  young  of  the  Goshawk. 
It  may  here  be  well  to  observe,  that  modem  omithc^gists 
consid^  that  there  is  no  such  bird  as  the  Gentil  Falcon,  as  a 
distinct  species.  The  birds  diet  have  been  described  under 
that  name  appear  to  me  to  differ  much,  some  being  long- 
winged  hawks,  and  others  short  The  former  will  be  gene- 
rally found  to  correspond  with  some  state  of  plumage  of  the 
Peregrine,  said  the  short-winged  with  that  of  the  Goshawk. 
The  term  Gentil  has  caused  confusion,  from  having  been  ap- 
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plied  to  any  species  that  had  been  rendered  gentle,  and  fit  for 
the  purpose  of  falconry. 
2.  Sparrowhawk  (F&l- 
co  Nhixs  Linn.).  —  I 
should  feel  obliged  by 
any  of  your  correspond- 
ents informing  me, 
through  your  Magazine, 
if  they  have  ever  seen 
a  female  Sparrowhawk, 
with  a  blue  back,  like 
that  of  the  adult  male.  I 
have  seen  several,  but 
nevera  blue-backed  one, 
which  makes  me  doubt 
its  occurring,  unless  in  very  old  birds. 

Section  IV.  Kites. 

1.  Common  Kite  (Fdlco  JIfilvus  Linn.),  {fg.  88.) 

Section  V.  Buzzards. 

1.  Common  Buzzard   (FAlco 
jButeo  Linn.),  {fg.  89.) 

2.  Rough-legged     Buzzard. 
(Flilco  Zia^pus  Linn.). 

3.  Honey  Buzzard  (Falcoapi- 
vorus  Linn.). 

Section  VI.  Harriers. 

I.  Henharrier  (FAlco  cy^neus 
Linn.).  {,fig.  90.) 

The  Ringtail  is  now,  beyond 
all  doubt,  ascertained  to  be  the 
female,  or  young  of  the  Henhar- 
rier. 

2.  Marsh    Harrier,  or  Moor 
Buzzard  (Filco  rufus  Linn.). 

3.  Ash-coloured  Harrier  (Fal- 
co  cineraceus  Montagu). 

As  Selby  rightly  observes,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  persevering 
researches  of  our  countryman, 
Montagu,  for  the  discovery  of  this  j 
new  species  of  falcon,  in  whose 
Ornithological  Dictionary  and 
Supplement  a  full    account   may 
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be  found.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  public  will  be  favoured 
with  a  new  edition  of  that  excellent  work,  which  contains 
much  practical  information,  but  has  been  out  of  print  seve- 
ral years.  The  correct  work  of  Selby  may  be  thought 
to  supersede  it,  but  as  that  does  not  give  the  dimensions, 
the  size  of  a  bird  cannot  be  ascertained  without  his  11- 
lustrations^  which  are  much  too  expensive  to  be  generally 
obtained,  and  a  dictionary  of  the  provincial  names  is  highly 
desirable.  From  the  foregoing  list,  it  appears  we  have 
seventeen  species  of  falcons,  and,'!  believe,  no  more,  though 
oth^s  have  been  placed  in  our  Fauna,  such  as  the  Spotted 
Falcon  and  Grey  FalcoR  of  the  BHt.  Zool,y  which  I  have 
but  little  doubt  are  not  distinct  species;  the  latter  being 
no  other  than  a  Gerfalcon,  and  the  former  a  Gerfalcon 
or  variety  of  the  Common  Buzzard,  though  Montagu,  in 
bis  Supj^ementj  seems  to  think  the  Spotted  Falcon  a  dis- 
tinct species.  The  sreat  confusion  among  the  falcons  has 
arisen  chiefly  from  uie  difference  of  plumage,  which  exists 
between  the  adults  and  young  of  several  species,  and  from  the 
various  changes  which  they  undergo  in  arriving  at  maturity ; 
the  complete  dress  not  being  attained  in  some  till  the  fourth 
or  fifth  year,  and  even  later.  The  term  noble  appears  to  me 
to  have  been  applied,  not  to  all  such  as  take  their  prey  in  the 
air,  which  is  the  definition  given  by  your  correspondent  Z.  B., 
and  who,  in  that  case,  I  think,  improperly  excludes  the  eagles, 
which,  according  to  Temminck  and  Montagu  (see  Montagu's 
Supplemetit,  article  Eagle^  Ring-tail),  pounce  their  prey  on 
the  wing,  but  to  have  been  used  to  denote  such  as  were  used 
in  falconry  only,  which  was  formerly  the  sport,  only  of  princes 
and  noble  persons. 

London,  May,  iS2S.  T.F. 


Art.  V      Same  Account  of  Francesco  RedHs  Experiments  on  the 
Generation  of  Insects.    By  T.L.  H. 

Sir, 
It  is,  I  believe,  well  known,  that,  till  the  time  of  Redi  (died 
in  1697,  aced  70),  equivocal  generation  was  the  subject  of 
general  belief.  This  celebrated  Italian  physician  was  the  first 
to  prove,  by  that  in&Uible  test,  experiment,  that  insects  were 
not  engendered  in  putridity.  The  work  in  which  he  recounts 
his  labours  to  do  this,  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  Signor 
Carlo  Dati,  and  consists  of  a  hundred  and  fourteen  close 
<x:tavo  pages.     It  is  true  that  in  this  space  there  is   much 
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matter  irrelevant  to  die  main  subject,  as  he  wanders  to  various 
observations  on  the  nature  and  habits  of  bees,  wasps,  and  one 
or  two  other  insects ;  but  the  whole  of  it  is  well  wordi  the 
study  of  any  one  who  can  give  their  attention  to  it,  and  who 
understands  the  language;  tor  it  has,  I  think,  never  been 
translated,  however  it  may  have  been  borrowed  from. 

Afler  some  moralising,  and  some  expressions  of  hb  dif- 
fidence and  intended  accuracy,  our  author  enters  on  his 
subject  He  commences  with  some  observations  on  the 
opinions  of  the  ancients,  which  were  somewhat  as  follows :  — 
They  believed  that  when  the  earth  issued  from  the  tiands  of 
its  Malcer,  it  immediately  began  clothing  itself  in  a  green 
down,  similar  to  that  on  young  birds,  which,  strengthened  by 
the  light,  of  the  sun,  and  the  earth's  own  juices,  gradually 
expanded  into  herbs  and  trees;  these  were  intended  to 
sustain  the  animals  it  afterwards  produced.  Not  content 
with*  this,  it  aspired  to  become  the  acknowledged  mother  of 
man  ;  and  the  Stoics  affirm,  that  soon  after  men  began  to  bud 
forth  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  we  now  see  mushrooms. 
Some,  indeed,  believed  this  to  be  confined  to  particular  parts 
of  the  world,  and  the  Ethiopians,  Egyptians,  and  Phrygians, 
all  claim  this  honour  for  their  native  countries.  Besides  these, 
the  Arcadians,  the  Phoenicians,  and  Atticans  boast  of  the 
same  glory  for  their  lands,  but  more  particularly  the  Athe- 
nians, who,  it  is  well  known,  wore  a  golden  cicada  in  their 
hair,  to  denote  that  their  forefathers  sprang  from  the  earth, 
as  those  insects  are  still  supposed  to  do.  Meantime,  the  earth, 
says  Redi,  non  ancora  ben  esperta  in  questo  mestiere  *,  as  yet 
produced  but  imperfect  animals ;  so  that  sometimes  they  were 
seen,  this  wanting  a  feature,  that  a  limb,  while  others  again 
presented,  a  monstrous  mixture  of  different  beasts,  or  even  of 
man  and  beast.  But,  still  aspiring,  she  at  length  succeeded 
in  producing  perfect  animals,  and  perfect  men.  The  men 
were  at  first  little  worms,  which,  by  degrees,  assumed  the 
human  figure.  At  length,  old  and  worn  out,  she  became 
sterile;  but  although  she  no  longer  retained  the  power  of 
ffeneratinff  men  and  other  large  animals,  she  was  still  able  to 
oring  forth  insects  and  such  small  creatures,  as  well  as  plants, 
supposed  to  spring  up  spontaneously  and  without  seed,  which 
power  she  has  ever  since  retained,  and  ever  will.  Some  sup- 
pose this  power  of  the  earth  to  be  innate,  others  that  she  was 
impregnated  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  or  its  heat;  and,  in  short, 
various  other  conjectures  have  exercised  the  imagination  of 
philosophers. 

•  Not  yet  very  expert  in  this  business. 
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Another  opinion  was,  that  insects  were  generated  by  the 
collection  of  the  fundamental  atoms  of  the  universe  into  small 
bodies.  •*  But,*'  says  our  author,  "  that  great  philosopher  of 
our  times,  William  Arveo,  is  of  opinion  that  all  creatures 
come  from  the  seed,  either  of  their  own  species,  or  of  any 
other  animal,  indifferently ;  or  are  propagated  by  generative 
atoms,  which  float  about  in  the  air ;  but  whence,  or  how,  these 
atoms  have  their  origin,  he  does  not  say.  Among  the  various 
opinions  of  past  philosophers,  cited  by  Redi,  the  following  is 
too  curious  to  be  omitted,  though,  if  I  noticed  all,  it  wottld 
prolong  this  article  to  a  tedious  and  unnecessary  length.  I 
mean  that  of  Kireher,  respecting  the  propagation  of  snakes. 
^'  Take  some  snakes,"  says  that  author,  in  the  twelfth  book 
of  his  Subterranean  Worlds  "  of  whatever  kind  you  want, 
roast  them,  and  cut  them  in  small  pieces,  and  sow  those  pieces 
in  an  oleaginous  soil ;  then,  from  day  to  day,  bathe  them 
lightly  with  water,  from  a  watering-pot,  taking  care  that  the 
piece  of  ground  be  exposed  to  the  spring  sun,  and  in  eight 
days  you  will  see  the  earth  strewn  with  little  worms,  which, 
nonrished  with  milk  mixed  with  the  water,  will  gradually 
increase  in  size  till  they  take  the  form  of  perfect  serpents. 
This,"  adds  he,  <^  I  learned  from  the  carcass  of  a  serpent, 
which  I  found  in  the  country ;  it  was  covered  with  worms, 
some  small,  others  larger,  and  others  again  that  had  evidently 
taken  the  form  of  serpents.  And  what  renders  it  still  more 
marvellous,  is,  that  among  these  little  snakes,  and  mixed  as  it 
were  with  them,  there  were  certain  flies  which  I  should  take 
to  be  engendered  in  that  substance,  which  constituted  the 
aliment  of  the  snakes."  "  Thus  far  Kireher,"  says  Redi ; 
^  and  I,  moved  by  the  authentic  testimony  of  this  most  learned 
writer,  have  often  made  the  trial ;  but  I  never  could  witness 
the  generation  of  these  blessed  little  snakes  made  to  hand." 

Wishing  to  sift  the  truth  of  these  opinions  by  personal 
observation,  he  had  three  snakes,  which  he  calls  Angui 
d'flsculapio,  killed,  and  put  into  an  open  box.  These  were 
GOon  covered  with  little  worms,  all  alike  in  shape,  being 
conical,  but  of  different  sizes,  as  they  were  produced  at  differ- 
ent times,  which  increased  daily  both  in  size  and  number. 
Having  consumed  the  flesh,  they  all  escaped  through  the  fis- 
sures of  the  box,  leaving  the  naked  bones  in  a  corner.  He 
again  had  three  of  these  snakes  killed,  and  put  them  into  a 
box  as  before;  in  a  few  days  they  were  peopled  with  worms, 
of  the  same  shape  as  the  former;  but  some,  less  than  the  rest, 
were  inclined  to  flesh  colour,  while  the  others  were  entirely 
white.  Having  devoured  the  snakes,  they  anxiously  sought 
to  escape ;  but  as  he  had  taken  more  care  than  before  in  se^ 

Q  4, 
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curing  all  the  outlets  in  the  box,  they  were  unable  to  effect 
this.  Gradually  they  became  more  quiet,  and,  after  some 
time,  lay  motionless,  as  if  asleep.  Shrinking  into  theniselves, 
they  imperceptibly  took  the  form  of  an  egg,  and,  by  the 
twentieth  day,  they  had  all  assumed  this  figure.  At  first  they 
were  of  a  white  colour,  but  by  slow  degrees  became  first 
golden,  then  red.  Some  remained  of  this  colour,  but  the  rest 
continued  to  become  darker  and  darker,  till  they  were  quite 
black ;  and,  from  soft  and  tender,  their  skin  had  changed  to 
the  hard  and  brittle  shell  of  the  chrysalis  or  aurelia.  On 
examining  tliese  more  closely,  he  found  the  black  ones  were 
more  strongly  marked  than  the  others,  which  were  nearly 
smooth.  At  the  end  of  eight  days  the  red  chrysalides  burst, 
and  from  each  issued  a  fly  of  a  dull  ash  colour,  ^<  turbid,  dis- 
mayed, and,  so  to  speak,  wrinkled  and  unfinished,"  with  its 
winffs  yet  unfolded ;  but,  in  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
it  dilated  its  little  body,  unfolded  its  wings,  ^^  and,  relinquish- 
ing the  sad  ash  colour,  it  was  dressed  in  a  vivid  greai,  mar- 
vellously brilliant.  It  was  now  so  much  larger  wan  before, 
that  it  seemed  impossible  to  conceive  that  its  little  shell  could 
have  contained  it."  In  fourteen  days  some  of  the  black  ones 
burst,  and  produced  a  larger  fly,  *'  black,  marked  with  whiter 
hairy  on  the  abdomen,  and  red  at  the  nether  end ;  such  as 
daily  frequent  butchers'  shops,  or  any  place  where  there  is 
dead  flesh.  At  first  they  were  like  the  others,  slow,  slovenly, 
and  sluggish  in  their  appearance."  In  seven  days  after,  the 
rest  of  the  chrysalides  burst,  and  liberated  certain  little  black 
flies,  smaller  and  brisker  than  both  the  other  kinds,  which 
Redi  says  he  believes  to  have  been  undescribed  by  any  former 
naturalists.  It  would  be  a  useless  task  to  pretend  to  ascertain 
the  exact  flies  Redi  speaks  of,  as,  notwithstanding  his  vivid 
descriptions  of  their  beauty,  his  terms  are  too  general  to  afford 
any  assistance  in  the  enquiry.  Our  main  point  is  to  state  how 
he  attained  his  grand  object,  without  entering  into  minute  and 
unnecessary  details. 

.So  many  difierent  flies  from  the  same  kind  of  flesh,  did  not 
dismay,  but,  on  the  contrary,  stimulated  him  to  fresh  exer- 
tions ;  instead,  therefore,  of  only  one  kind,  he  put  many  into 
different  boxes,  and  obtained  the  same  result  as  before,  except 
that  the  different  species  of  insects  were  more  numerous.  He 
next  put  some  skinned  river  frogs  into  a  glass  vessel,  which 
he  lefl  open ;  on  the  following  day,  he  found  them  covered 
with  worms,  some  sporting  in  the  fetid  liquor  that  had  stilled 
from  the  carcass,  while  the  rest  depastured  on  the  frogs.  On 
the  third  dav  he  found  they  had  all  decamped,  leaving  nought 
of  the  frogs  but  the  bones.     Some  fish  from  the  Arno  were  the 
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next  victims  to  his  inquisitive  spirit,  and  these  also  were  soon 
peopled ;  but  on  these,  and  the  sides  of  the  box  in  virhich  they 
were  placed,  he  observed  not  only  worms,  but  also  some  very 
small  eggs,  which,  crushed  between  the  nails,  gave  a  white 
subtle  liquid,  clearer  and  less  viscous  than  the  white  of  birds' 
eggs.  By  the  twentieth  day  they  were  all  hatched,  and  the 
worms  had  increased  to  twice  their  original  size,  and  went 
about  twenty^five  or  thirty  to  the  grain ;  but,  next  day,  they 
were  so  amazingly  enlarged,  as  to  weigh  about  7  grains  each. 
Meanwhile,  they  continued  devouring  the  fish,  and,  finally, 
left  nothing  but  the  bones  ;  and  these  ^^  they  left  as  white  and 
dean  as  if  the^  had  issued  from  the  hands  of  the  most  diligent 
anatomist  in  Europe/'  Having  taken  means  to  prevent  their 
flight,  which  they  all  attempted,  he  watched  dieir  gradual 
progress  towards  perfection.  The  perfect  insects  were  of  five 
kinds ;  four  he  had  seen  before,  the  fifth,  a  little  black  fly, 
greatly  exceeding  the  number  of  its  pupss,  which  were  black 
and  large,  he  had  never  observed  till  then.  Seeing  this  curious 
disproportion,  he  opened  one  or  two  of  the  pupae,  and  found 
that  they  contained,  upon  an  average,  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  flies,  but  never  more  than  forty.  After  this,  he  made 
many  more  experiments  on  lion's  flesh,  tiger's,  and,  in  fact, 
multitudinous  species  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  cooked  and  raw, 
and  found  that  the  insects  were  promiscuously  produced  on 
all  kinds  of  meat ;  and,  indeed,  one  piece  would  sometimes 
contain  all  the  species  he  had  observed,  and  he  generally  ob- 
served not  only  worms  but  eggs.  The  eggs  remmded  him  of 
the  impurities  left  upon  meats  by  flies  (that  afterwards  become 
worms),  which  butchers  and  housewives  guarded  against  by 
defending  them  with  gauze  coverings. 

This  made  him  doubt  whether  the  eggs  he  had  perceived 
were  not  deposited  on  the  meat,  by  flies  similar  to  those  they 
produced,  instead  of  bein^  generated  by  the  corruption;  the 
more,  because  he  invariably  found  that  flies,  resembling  those 
afterwards  produced  ft'om  their  eggs,  alighted  upon  the  flesh 

Previously  to  the  appearance  of  the  worms ;  **  but  vain  would 
ave  been  the  doubt,  if  experience  had  not  proved  this."  To 
do  so,  he  put  into  four  wide-necked  flasks,  a  snake,  some 
river  fish,  some  eels  from  the  Amo,  and  some  veal,  and  covered 
the  mouths  with  paper,  tied  on  tight,  and  sealed.  As  many 
more  flasks,  containing  similar  meats,  he  left  open.  In  a  few 
days,  the  fishes  and  meat  in  the  open  flasks  were,  as  usual, 
covered  with  worms ;  in  the  closed  flasks,  the  flesh,  although 
putrid,  was  entirely  free  from  worms,  though,  on  the  outside 
of  the  paper,  there  were  a  few  worms  as  well  as  e^ ;  the 
former,  in  vain,  using  every  endeavour  to  enter.     Al^r  this, 
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he  made  many  similar  experiments,  and  always  found  that 
uncovered  meats  shortly  teemed  with  life ;  while,  on  the  con« 
Irary,  those  that  had  no  communication  with  the  external  air, 
corrupted,  but  never  verminated.  During  the  course  of  these 
experiments,  he  ascertained  the  curious  fact,  that  when  the 
common  fly  dies,  it  serves  as  a  nest  for  its  own  species  equally 
with  any  other  kind  of  dead  flesh.  Not  yet  satisfied,  he  deter- 
mined on  making  a  new  experiment  He  put  some  meat  and 
fish  into  a  large  vessel,  covered  with  very  fine  gauze,  which 
he  also  put  into  a  large  box,  covered  with  the  same  gauze^ 
that  the  air  might  penetrate  to  the  meats,  while  it  remained 
free  from  the  intrusion  of  insects.  On  these  he  did  not  see  a 
single  worm,  but  fi*equently  saw  the  little  creatures  writhing 
about  on  the  outer  gauze,  trying  to  niake  their  way  through;  and 
it  was  with  difiiculty  that  he  was  once  quick  enough  to  prevent 
two  of  them  from  falling  on  the  meat,  for  they  had  got  their 
bodies  half  through  the  inner  gauze.  He  also  observed  the  flies, 
attracted  by  the  meat,  and  unable  to  make  their  way  to  it, 
drop  their  eggs  upon  the  gauze;  some  of  them  alighting  upon 
it,  others  hovering  in  the  air  during  the  operation ;  and  he 
perceived  that  eacn  left  six  or  seven  eggs  at  a  time.  This  was 
the  point  he  wished  to  attain,  and  he  had  now  discovered  that 
insects  supposed  to  be  engendered  by  corruption,  were,  in 
reality,  propagated  by  their  own  species. 

Notwithstanding  his  liberal  philosophy,  and  his  active  ex- 
perimenting, Redi  falls  into  the  most  extraordinary  error ;  he 
asserts  that  some  plants,  fruits,  &c.,  produce  insects.  That  one 
who  went  so  far  should  go  no  farther,  but  cease  his  experiments 
just  where  he  ought  to  nave  pursued  them  still  more  zealously, 
appears  incomprehensible ;  it  would  seem  that  he  had  pur- 
posely left  to  others  the  glory  of  finishing  what  he  had  so 
nearly  accomplished.  It  is  the  more  marvellous,  as  in  one 
particular  instance  he  was  so  near  the  truth.  Let  me  use  his 
own  words.  Speaking  of  the  galls  in  oaks,  he  says,  <^  I  freely 
confess,  that  having  made  my  first  experiments  on  the  gene- 
ration of  insects,  I  wa«  inclined  to  believe,  or  rather  suspect, 
that  perhaps  the  gall  was  caused  by  an  insect,  which,  coming 
in  the  spring,  and  making  a  little  fissure  in  the  tenderest 
branches  of  oaks,  secreted  an  egg^  in  that  fissure,  which  was 

the  cause  of  the  excrescence, and  I  was  inclined  to 

think  that  the  gall  was  a  disease,  occasioned  by  the  puncture 

of  the  fly, as  we  see  tumours  arise  on  the  human  body, 

from  the  same  cause.*'  After  various  doubts,  he  says,  "  It  seems 
more  probable  that  the  generation  of  insects  bom  in  trees, 
should  not  be  chance  generations,  nor  caused  by  any  fly  de- 
positing its  egg  there,  as  each  gall  has  its  particular  insect,  a 
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rule  without  an  exoqption ;''  but  that  it  should  be  produced 
by  the  tree  itself.  It  did  not  strike  him,  that  the  ^  particular 
insects"  might  cause  the  peculiarities  of  the  gall,  nor  that  the 
*^  particular  insects  "  might  choose  particular  trees  in  which  to 
deposit  their  eggs.  The  insects  found  in  fruits,  he  also  sup- 
poses to  be  generated  by  virtue  of  the  tree  itself,  and  without 
any  pre-communication  with  the  perfect  insect  In  support 
of  this  doctrine  he  supposes  trees  to  be  endowed  with  sens- 
ation, and  brings  many  revered  names  to  assist  him  in  his 
need,  among  whom  he  cites  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Pythafforas. 


Art.  VI.     S(me  Account  of  the  Hessian  Fly.    By  the  Reverend 
William  Kirbt,  M. A.  F.R.  and  L.S. 

Sir, 

No  departments  of  natural  history  are  more  generally  in* 
teresting  than  those  which  connect  it  with  agriculture.  I  need 
not,  therefore,  apologise  for  making  known  to  the  public, 
through  the  medium^  of  your  useful  Magazine,  the  name  and 
characters  of  an  insect,  which,  under  the  appellation  of  the 
Hessian  fly,  has  done  as  much  damage  to  the  crops  of  wheat 
in  North  America,  and  created  as  much  alarm  in  this  country, 
lest  it  should  be  imported,  as  any  depredator  of  its  class  ever 
did.*  Having  been  long  anxious  to  ascertain  what  the  insect 
was,  that  had  attained  to  such  celebrity  for  the  injuries  it  was 
the  author  of,  I  applied  to  a  friend  connected  with  America  to 
give  what  information  he  could  procure,  but  without  success ; 
till,  very  recently,  I  met  with  a  paper  of  Mr.  Say's  upon  this 
very  subject,  inserted  in  the  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia  for  the  year  1817. 

I  had,  in  the  Linnean  TranS" 
actions,  long  ago,  under  the 
name  of  Tipula  /ritici  (Jig.  91 
^\  giTCQ  an  account  of  a  littl( 
orange-coloured  gnat,  which  I 
conceived  to  be  injurious  to  the 
wheat  crops  of  this  country, 
by  causing  the  inanition  of  the 
grain  wherever  it  laid  an  egg  f , 
whieh  was  within  the  glumes 
of  the  florets.  This  gnat,  ip 
the  modem   system,    uelongs 


^  See  Introduction  to  Entomology,  first  edition,  p,  53.  168. 
t  Linn.  Trans.,  iii.  242—245.  iv.  224—230.  v.  96—110. 
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to  the  genus  Cecidoni;^ia,  though  it  does  not,  like  the  other 
species,  produce  galls  in  the  plants  it  infests.  To  this  same 
ffenus  the  Hessian  fly,  according  to  Mr.  Say,  also  belongs,  and 
he  names  it  Cecidomyia  destructor  (6). 

The  antennae  of  the  male  are  shorter  than  the  body,  some- 
what slenderer  towards  the  tip,  with  hairs  in  whorls,  monili- 
form,  with  the  joints  connected  by  a  transparent  thread.  The 
head  and  thorax  are  black ;  breast  sometimes  fulvous ;  wings 
black,  fulvous  at  the  base,  fringed,  longer  than  the  abdomen ; 
legs  pale,  covered  with  black  hairs ;  abdomen  brownish.  In 
the  female,  the  joints  of  the  antennas  are  not  connected  by  a 
transparent  thread,  and  the  abdomen  is  fulvous,  with  a  dorsal 
and  ventral  black  interrupted  vitta. 

A  species  of  C^aphron  (C.  destructor)  deposits  its  eggs  in 
the  larva,  and  keeps  this  destructive  little  pest  within  due 
limits,  otherwise  Mr.  Say  supposes  that  the  crops  of  wheat 
would  be  totally  annihilated.  The  female  deposits  from  one  to 
eight  or  more  eggs  upon  a  single  plant  of  wheat,  between  the 
vagina  of  the  inner  leaf  and  the  culm  nearest  the  roots ;  in 
which  situation,  with  its  head  towards  the  root  or  first  joint, 
the  young  larva  passes  the  winter.  They  eat  the  stem,  which 
thus  becomes  weak,  and  breaks. 

This  species,  and  C.  ^ritici  above  mentioned,  from  their 
causing  no  galls,  appear  to  form  a  distinct  group  in  the  genus 
Cecidomyia,  with  which,  however,  they  agree  in  the  characters 
assigned  to  it  by  Meigen. 

As  few  entomologists  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
above  discovery  of  Mr.  Sa/s,  I  hope  this  short  account  of  it 
will  not  be  unacceptable  to  your  readers. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Wm.  Kirby. 


Art.  VII.  An  Introductory  Vieto  of  the  Linnean  System  of 
Plants.  By  Miss  Kbnt,  Authoress  of  Flora  Domistka^  Sylvan 
Sketches^  &c. 

The  vegetable  world  was  so  litde  known  in  ancient  times, 
that  the  number  of  plants  described  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  does  not  exceed  fourteen  hundred ;  less  than  a  thir- 
tieth part  of  the  number  now  known.  Some  allowance,  per- 
haps, should  be  made  for  the  fact,  that  some  modem  botanists 
have  multiplied  species,  bv  so  denominating  mere  varieties ; 
while  it  is  most  probable  that,  in  ancient  times,  many  dbtinct 
spedes  were  confounded  together.    Still  the  number  of  plants 
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known  to  those  early  writers  must  have  been  very  small ;  and 
even  that  small  number  were  very  imperfectly  understood. 
They  had  not,  as  we  now  have,  *  a  language  by  which  every 
botanist  is  clearly  intelligible  tx)  another;  the  description  of 
one  plant  was  very  frequently  applicable  to  many  others ;  and, 
at  this  distance  of  time,  it  is,  in  many  instances,  imposrible  to 
ascertain  what  were  the  plants  intended.  Hence  have  arisen 
conjectures  without  end,  upon  questions  which  can  never  be 
determined.  Thus,  the  ancient  hyacinth  is,  bv  some,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  Eastern  flower  which  now  bears 
that  name ;  bv  others,  on  account  of  certain  figures  on  the 
petals,  it  is  believed  to  have  been  what  we  now  term  the 
martagon  lily;  and  many  think  it  was  the  larkspur.  The 
mallow,  so  important  as  an  esculent  vegetable,'  and  mentioned 
as  such  by  Horace,  and  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  now  un- 
known. Most  probably  we  have  the  plant,  but  are  unable 
positively  to  identify  it;  and  it  is  the  same  with  many  others. 

It  'was  not  till  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
that  botany  was  reduced  to  any  sort  of  system.  The  first 
systematic  arrangement  of  vegetables  was  published  by  C»sal- 
pinus,  an  Italian  physician,  in  the  year  1583.  Many  others 
succeeded,  which,  however  ingenious,;  were  of  litde  public 
utilitv,  because  no  one  was  generally  adopted ;  until  the  ad- 
mirable system  of  Linnaeus,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  prevailed  over  all  others,  and  was  univer- 
sdly  approved  and  followed. 

There  is  at  present,  however,  a  sort  of  rivalry  between  the 
system  of  Linnaeus  and  what  is  termed  the  natural  method  of 
Jussieu.  The  heart-burnings  of  rivalry  and  party  ^irit  should 
not  be  suffered  to  approach  the  —  may  we  say  —  amiable 
science  of  botany.  Linnaeus  himself  was  earnest  for  a  natural 
arrangement,  and  was  well  aware  of  its  importance.  He  left 
what  he  called  a  fra^ent  of  a  natural  method,  which  he  re- 
commended succeeding  botanists  to  perfect;  not  as  a  suc- 
cessor, but  as  a  companion,  to  his  own  beautiful  system.  It 
has  been  well  observed  by  Mr.  Bicheno,  that  ^*  the  two 
great  masters  of  botanical  science  propose  different  ends, 
and  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  rivals/'  The  artificial  eirs*- 
tem  of  Linnaeus  enables  us  to  become  acquainted  with  indivi- 
duals ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  the  object  is  to  divide  and  to 
define :  the  natural  method  of  Jussieu  looks  to  their  connec- 
tions and  affinities;  consequently  its  object  is  diametricaMy 
opposite  to  the  former,  and  its  business  is  combination.  For 
a  precise  knowledge  of  the  diHerent  species  of  plants,  the  sys- 
tem of  Linnaeus  is  unrivalled ;  and  it  is  only  by  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  species,  that  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  their 
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various  properties.  Let  us  not  undervalue  the  labours  of 
Jussieu ;  an  accomplished  botanist  should  be  acquainted  with 
both  these  systems;  but  we  would  recommend  the  young 
student  to  commoice  with  the  Linnean,  as  being  at  once  the 
easiest  in  practice,  and  the  least  to  be  dispensed  with. 

When  we  say  diat  Linmeus  divided  the  vegetable  kingdom 
into  twenty-four  classes,  each  of  which  classes  is  again  di- 
vided into  several  orders,  these  subdivided  into  genera^  and 
the  genera  into  species,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  all  these 
various  terms  and  subdivisions  increase  the  difficulty  to  the 
young  student,  for  the  truth  is  diametrically  the  reverse.  Let 
the  reader  suppose  that  he  has  a  plant  before  him,  of  which 
he  would  learn  the  history.  He  must  first  ascertain  its  name. 
Among  nearly  50,000  plants  he  has  to  seek  this  one.  It  will 
readily  be  seen  that  if  he  has  to  plunge  into  the  midst  of  all 
these  numbers,  and  to  compare  die  plant  before  him  with  the 
full  description  erf*  each  individual  species,  until  he  meets  with 
one  corresponding  to  it,  it  will  be  a  task  demanding  a  large 
portion  both  of  time  and  patience,  and  he  will  be  fortunate  if 
his  plant  be  not  entirely  withered  and  decomposed,  before  he 
have  accomplished  the  work.  Let  him,  then,  suppose  that,  by 
observing  one  or  two  particular  characters,  he  ascertains  that 
it  belongs  to  a  class,  containing  about  two  thousand  plants ; 
that,  by  another  glance,  he  understands  it  to  be  of  an  order 
of  that  class,  containing  two  hundred;  his  task  is  now  consi- 
derably reduced,  but  by  a  little  further  observation,  he  yet  d^ 
minishes  the  number  much  more,  before  he  has  recourse  to 
the  full  descriptions  of  the  plants.  The  order  to  which  it 
belongs  is  arranged  in  several  divisions,  according  to  some 
conspicuous  characters ;  by  attention  to  these,  the  numfaer  is 
reduced  to  forty  or  fifty.  By  a  little  closer  inspection,  lie 
assi^EUS  it  to  the  proper  genus ;  and  now,  instead  of  compar* 
ing  it  widi  the  detailed  description  of  50,000  (dants,  he  has 
but  six,,  a  dozen,  or  perhaps  twenty,  to  examine.  In  many 
cases,  he  may  ascertain  the  particular  species,  without  having 
occasioaat  to  go  through  the  full  description  of  anv  one  but 
that  which  actually  belongs  to  it.  What  would  have  been 
a  tedious  task,  is  thus  converted  into  an  interesting  oceupa- 
tion,  and  be  is  auiprised  to  find  how  easy  is  that  which  he 
imagined  to  be  so  difficult  The  difficulties  have  been  met^ 
and  o¥er€ome^  by  those  who  have  given  them  the  station:  uid 
the  name  tJkat  ngbtfuUv  belong  to  them.  It  is  this  whiek 
displays  the  skill  of  the  botanist ;  and  to  do  this,  if  necessary^ 
it  should  be  the  ambition  of  the  student  to  qualify  himself. 

The  Linnean  system  is  foimded  upon  the  parts  of  fructtft- 
cat«9n>  of  which  there  are  usually  reckoned  seven ;  the  ealyXr 
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the  corolla,  the  pistil,  the  stamen,  the  pericarp,  the  seed,  and 
the  receptacle.  From  ene  or  more  of  these  parts  the  class  is 
formed ;  from  others,  the  order  and  the  genus.  The  species 
is  determined  by  the  other  parts  of  the  plant;  the  root,  stem, 
leaves,  &c. 

The  word  cah/x  is  of  Greek  origin,  and  signifies  a  cover ; 
it  is  used  to  express  the  leaf,  or  leaves,  usually  growing  im- 
mediately under  the  flower,  and  enclosing  it  while  in  bud.  Its 
office  is  to  protect  the  tenderer  parts,  and  more  particularly 
such  as  are  essential  to  the  production  of  fruit.  It  varies  in 
situation,  and  yet  more  in  form;  and,  according  to  these 
variations,  is  differently  named,  though  the  word  csiyx,  applies 
to  them  all.  The  most  common  of  all  its  varieties  is  the 
perianth,  so  called  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  aroimd 
the  flower.  Its  colour  is  most  commonly,  but  not  invariably, 
green. 

Corolla  is  the  diminutive  of  the  Latin  word  corona^  a  crown, 
and  is  applied  to  that  part  commonly  termed  the  flower,  oflen 
so  beautifully  coloured,  and  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
part  of  a  plant,  subject  to  the  dominion  of  Fancy.  It  would 
seem  as  though  Nature  had  given  the  corolla  more  particularly 
in  charge  of  this  plavfril  goddess.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  corolla,  like  the  calyx,  is  intended  as  a  protection  to 
the  internal  parts  of  the  flower;  but  this  is  like  giving  one 
in&nt  to  the  care  of  another.  The  corolla  is  almost  always 
of  a  delicate  texture,  in  manv  cases  so  frail  that  a  breath  wHt 
destroy  or  dismiss  it  from  its  station;  it  is  itself  in  need  of 
protection,  and,  most  commonly,  very  unfit  to  bestow  it 
This  lovely  portion  of  the  flower  has  many  uses  more  con- 
sistent with  its  delicacy,  than  that  of  Hfe-guardsman.  It  were 
enough  were  it  destined  only  to  give  pleasure ;  and,  not  to 
speak  of  the  many  chemical  and  medical  uses,  it  frequently 
lodges  fragrant  oils,  which,  scattering  volatile  particles  in  the 
air,  perfume  the  atmosphere  around,  and  afford  an  additional 
pleasure  to  those  who  come  to  gaze  upon  its 
beauty.  The  corolla  is  sometimes  composed  of 
one  piece,  sometimes  of  several  pieces ;  these 
are  named  petals,  from  a  Greek  word  signifying 
to  expand ;  and,  according  to  their  number,  it  is 
styled  monopetalous,  one-petaled;  dipetalons, 
two-petaled;  tripetalous,  three-petaled ;  tetra- 
petalous,  foov-petaled ;  pentapetalous,  five»pe- 
taled;  or  polypetalous,  many-petaled.  (.>&.  92; 
a,  monopetalous  corolla ;  d,  the  pa*ianth.) 

CHd  authors  used  the  word  leaves  as  well  to  express  die 
divisions  of  the  corolla  and  calyx,  as  the  leaves  commonly  sa 
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called.  Misled  by  this  confusion  of  terms,  Addison,  who  was 
probably  unacquainted  with  the  flower  described  by  Virgil, 
represents  the  Italian  aster  (^ster  ^m^Uus)  as  a  purple  bush, 
with  yellow  flowers,  instead  of  telling  us  that  the  flower  had 
a  yellow  disk  and  purple  rays. 

**  Aureus  ipse;  sed  in  foliis,  quie  pluriroa  drcum 
Funduntur,  yiolae  sablucet  purpura  niene.*' 

Vjboil,  Gwrgjic  4. 

''  The  flower  itself  is  of  a  golden  Sue, 
The  leaves  inclining  to  a  darker  blue; 
The  leaves  shoot  thick  about  the  root,  and  grow 
Into  a  bush,  and  shade  the  turf  below." 

Addison. 

Dryden  falls  into  the  same  error :  — 

^  A  flower  there  is  that  grows  in.  meadow  ground, 
Amellus  called,  and  easy  to  be  found; 
For  from  one  root  the  rising  stem  bestows 
A  wood  of  leaves  and  violet-purple  boughs. 
The  flower  itself  is  glorious  to  behold. 
And  shines  cm  altars  like  refulgent  gold." 

We  doubt  whether  the  plant  would  very  easily  be  found  by 
this  description,  or  any  plant  that  should  correspond  with  it. 
Still  further  to  avoid  any  confusion  of  this  sort,  by  using 
terms  as  distinct  as  possible,  some  modern  botanists  hare 
substituted  the  word  sepal  for  the  leaves  of  the  calyx,  from 
sepire,  to  surround  or  hedge  in. 

The  pistil  {Jig.  93.)  usually  occupies  the  centre  of  the^ 
flower.  It  is  composed  of  three  parts:  1.  the  ger- 
men  (a),  which  is  the  rudiment  of  the  fruit;  2.  the 
style  (6),  a  tubular  column  proceeding  fix>m  the  ger- 
men ;  and  3.  the  stigma  (c),  or  sununit,  which  crowns 
the  style. 

The  stiffma  is,  more  oi:  less,  covered  with  a  glutinoos 

moisture :  it  varies  considerably  in  form ;  and  that  which  is 

called  the  simple  stigma,  having  no  form  to  dtstinguish  it  fixm 

the  top  of  the  style,  might  conveniently  be  called  the  summit; 

but  the  two  words  are  generally  used  indiscriminately. 

.  5^       The  stameuj   fdso,   {Jig.  94.)  is  composed  of  three 

r^^  parts:  1.  the  filament,  or  thread  (a),  which  is  affixed 

1      to  some   part  of  the  flower,   mostly  to  the  coroU% 

^1      calyx,  or  receptacle;  2.  the  anther  {b\  which  is  rap- 

"^   ported  by  the  filament,  and  is  a  little  bag,   or  case^ 

containing  the  third  part,   which  is    called  the  pollen  (c). 

This  last  is  apparently  a  fine  meal;  but,  when  seen  through 

a  microscope,  every  particle  appears  a  little  bag,  containing 
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a  raeal  yet  fioer.  As  the  pollen  ripens,  it  swells  the  anthers, 
which  at  last  open,  and  shed  it  upon  the  stigma.  It  adheres 
to  that  part  by  the  glutinous  moisture  before  mentioned,  and, 
by  means  of  the  hollow  style  which  connects  it  with  the  get- 
men,  feedis  the  young  fruit  until  it  has  attained  its  fiill  growth. 
Thus  sits  the  style  upon  the  seeds,  like  the  ben  bird  upoii  her 
e;^ ;  while  the  stamen,  like  a  tender  mate,  supplies  ber  with 

The  pistil  and  stamen  are  the  most  essential  parts  of  a 
flower,  since,  without  them,  no  fruit  can  be  produced.  The 
corolla  or  the  calyx  may  be  wanting,  and  yet  the  flower  will 
be  termed  per^ct,  because  the  absence  of  those  parts  is  no 
obstacle  to  reproduction.  Even  the  style  and  the  filament 
may  be  absent,  without  preventing  the  formation  or  ripening 
of  the  fruit ;  and  there  are  many  flowers  which  have  the  stamen 
sitting  close  to  the  corolla,  Sec,  without  a  filament,  and  the 
stigma  to  the  germen  without  a  s^le;  but  the  anther,  the 
germen,  and  the  stiffma  are  essential. 

The  seed  is  contamed  in  the  pericarp,  or  seed-vessel,  which 
is  the  germen  (befi:>re  described  as  a  part  of  the  pistil)  when 
grown  to  maturity.  The  name  of  the  seed-vessel  varies 
according  to  its  form,  substance,  &c. ;  but  the  word  pericarp 
a  word  of  Greek  origin,  which  signifies  around  the  seed,  is 
applicable  to  all  its  varieties. 

The  recepUMe  is  the  base,  or  medium,  which  ccmnects  the 
ether  parts  of  the  fiructification. 

Of  the  varieties  of  all  these  parts  I  shall  say  more  here* 
after. 

Of  the  twenty-four  classes  into  which  the  v^table  king- 
dom is  divided,  the  first  ten  rest  solelv  on  the  number  of 
stamens  contained  in  their  flowers ;  and  proceed  without  in- 
terruption, the  number  of  the  class  corresponding  with  that  of 
the  stamens.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  Greek  numbers 
prefixed  to  the  word  andrioy  which  is  also  of  Greek  origin, 
and  signifies  a  husband,  the  stamen  being  considered  the  father 
of  the  firuit;  while  the  pistil,  which  nouiishes  it  in  her 
bosom,  being  looked  upon  as  the  mother,  is  expressed  by  the 
word  gynia,  meaning  a  wife.  By  the  number  of 
the  latter,  the  orders  of  .these  classes  are  distin- 
gaished.  Thus,  the  first  class,  Mon&ndria,  is 
divided  into  two  orders,  Monog^nia  and  Dig^'- 
nia;  in  other  words,  those  flowers  which  have 
but  one  stamen  are  divided  into  two  sets ;  those 
which  have  one  pistil  [fig.  95,  a\  and  those  which 
have  two  {b) ;  we  should  rather  say  styles,  for 
it  frequently  happens  that  they  are  multiplied,  while  the  germ 

Vol.  I.  —  No.  3.  R 
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remains  single.  Itis,  tlierefi>re,  firom  the  styles,  at  thdr  base^ 
that  the  number  is  reckoned,  or,  where  the  style  is  wanting, 
from  the  stigmas. 

Of  the  dass  Monandria,  dus  oonntiy  furnishes  examples  of 
four  ffenera  in  the  first  order,  and  one  in  the  second*  Theae 
are  all  marsh  plants,  and  chiefly  affecting  the  sea  coast;  they 
are  neither  among  the  handsomest  nor  the  most  yaluable  of 
our  natiye  plants.  One  or  two  species  are,  I  believe,  of  some 
chemical  importance ;  and,  from  some  foreign  genera  of  this 
dass,  we  obtain  ginger,  cardamoms,  turmeric,  arrow-root  *, 
and,  as  the  catalogue  informs  us,  (and  the  reader  will  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  it,)  <^)era  girls !  (Mantisia  saltat6ria)  from  the  East 
Indies.  If  the  reader  have  any  doubt  of  the  bct^  let  him  pro- 
ceed forthwith  to  the  botanic  gardoi  at  Cambridge^  where  he 
may  see  a  specimen  of  each ;  i^  indeed,  the  saltatory  tenden- 
des  of  the  latter  have  admitted  of  its  remaining  stationary  for 
any  loigth  of  time.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  some  of 
our  English  names  are  such  as  might  startle  a  foreigner. 
Tlius  we  futnish  our  gardois  and  green-houses  with  Old 
Mens'  Heads  and  Lady's  Tiogsxs^  Cats'  Tails  and  Dogs' 
Tonffues,  Infernal  Figs  and  Indian  Gods.  Our  gardeners 
are,  howeyer,  more  considerate  than  might  be  suppoaed.  If 
they  grow  Naked  Ladies,  they  also  grow  Lady's  Smocks^ 
Lady's  Mantles,  Lady's  Slippers,  and  Blue  Bonnels ;  nor  do 
they  faig^  to  proTide  Ijadfs  Combs,  and  a  crop  of  Looking- 
glasses.  If  they  have  the  Tooth-ache  tree,  they  also  culbK 
Yate  Patioioe;  thouffh  they  have  Double  Tongues,  Uiey  are 
well  suf»lied  with  Honesty  to  counteract  them.  In  c^podtion 
to  the  MelanchoW  tree,  they  exhibit  True  Loye^  Hearts  Ease, 
and  Trayeller's  Joy ;  and  Ukni^  they  deaj  not 
their  London  Pride,  they  are  yery  careful  to 
presenre  the  Humble  Plant  as  an  example. 

The  second  dass,  Diandria,  isdiyided  into  three  ^ 
orders;  Monog^ia  {/^.  96.  a),  Digynia  (6), 
Trig^nia  (c) ;  one,  two^  and  three  styled.  It  is 
to  be  obseired  that,  in  the  first  twmty  dasses, 
the  presence  of  the  pistil  is  essential ;  if  that  is 
wanting,  the  plantmust  bdongtoone  or  oth«  of 
the  latter  dasses,  as  will  be  mqre  fully  explained 
in  its  proper  place.  ^ 

The  firat  order  of  the  second  dass  contains  ten       ^U^ 
British  genera  (that  is,  ten  goier^  of  whkhr'^"^       ^1^ 


^  So  Hftmed  from  the  In<fians  usBQg  its  juice  at  a  remedy  for  woonds 
inflicted  by  pcusoned  arrows.  It  b  also  considered  an  excdlcnt  remedy  for 
the  slii^  ot  veiKMOout  intectSy  so  prermknt  in  hot  dimatci. 
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of  the  species  are  British) ;  of  the  second  order  we  have  tmt 
onegenus ;  and  of  the  third,  not  any  example. 

To  the  first  order  belong  the  ash  tree,  and  that  beautiful 
spear-leaved  *  shrub  called  the  Privet  {J^.  97.)j  bearing 
thyrses  of  white  flowers  in  the  summer,  and  bitter  black  berries 
in  the  winter.     One  of  the  pret-  ^^  ^7 

tiest  of  the  flowers  that 

"  Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight/' 

in  the  months  of  May  and  June, 
is  a  species  of  Verdnica^  another 
senus  of  this  order,  supposed  to 
derive  its  name  from  the  saint  so 
called.  This  plant,  commonly 
called  the  Germander  Speedwell, 
grows  plentifully  in  hedges,  mea- 
dows, &c;  ana,  as  it  will  bear 
r^noval  when  in  flower,  if  care- 
fully uprooted,  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  garden-pot,  and  admired  at  leisure.  Another  genus 
of  the  ten  afore-mentimied  is  the  Circae'a,  or  Enchanter's 
Nightshade,  named  from  the  enchantress  Circe,  and  formerly 
believed  to  be  a  preservative  against  everv  species  of  magical 
incantation;  alike  defying  the  power  of  sorcerers,  witches, 
demons,  and  evil  spurits,  of  every  denomination.  Chne  of  the 
species  is  conunon  in  moist  and  shady  situations ;  and,  to  sav 
nothing  of  the  extraordinary  virtues  attributed  to  it,  is  well 
worth  seeking  for  its  delicate  and  elegant  appearance;  the 
stem  and  leaves  are  frequently  tinged,  more  or  less,  with  a 
bright  red,  contrasting  b^utifuUy  with  the  two  little  white,  or 
pale  rose-tinged,  petsJs. 

.  Among  foreigners  of  the  same  dass  and  order,  we  may 
redcon  some  of  our  most  popular  favourites ;  as  the  jasmines 
aba  the  lilac  trees ;  the  snowdrop  tree,  now  become  a  general 
tenant  of  the  English  shrubbery ;  rosemary,  which,  though  not 
a  native,  has  been  found,  for  many  years  past,  in  every  village 
g&rden ;  sage,  familiar  to  us  all  from  its  culinary  uses ;  and  the 
olivc^  the  tree  presented  to  the  city  of  Athens  by  the  goddess 
of  wisdom,  and  considered,  not  only  as  the  emblem,  but  the 
maker,  of  peace,  since  it  has  been  disserted  that  a  few  drops  of 
its  oil  will  calm  the  turbulent  ocean  itself.  Even  the  rapacity 
of  the  plague^ay  be  checked,  it  is  said,  by  anointing  the  body 
with  olive  oil,  which  secures  it  from  the  infection  of  that  fierce 
disease,  as  well  as  of  the  yellow  fever.    It  is  also  reputed  as  a 

<  Botanically  termed  lanceolate ;  shaped  like  a  lance  or  spear. 
R  2 
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cure  for  the  venomous  bite  of  the  viper;  and  is  a  powerful 
antidote  to  various  poisons.  Nor  let  us  forget  the  fruit  itself^ 
which,  in  its  preserved  state,  is  brought  to  table ;  not  only  to 
make  a  part  of  the  dessert;  not  only,  (as  some  suppose),  to  be 
eaten,  or  to  heighten  the  flavour  of  wine ;  but  also  to  introduce 
that  never-failing  observation,  that  a  taste  for  olives  is  always 
an  acquired  one.  Notwithstanding  my  own  personal  expe- 
rience, however,  I  mu^t  venture  to  doubt  this  axiom,  having 
seen  a  whole  family  of  children,  and  even  infants  in  arms,  eat 
them  as  readily  as  though  they  had  been  sweet  plums. 

To  look  back,  for  a  moment,  to  the  jasmine.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Italians  obtain  a  perfume  from  its  flowers,  by 
a  verv  easy  process :  soaking  a  quantity  of  cotton  wool  in  some 
scentless  oil,  they  put  it  into  glass  vessels,  in  alternate  layers 
with  the  jasmine  flowers ;  and,  after  a  few  days,  squeeze  the  oil 
from  the  wool,  and  put  it  into  bottles  for  use ;  the  perfume 
being  communicated  by  that  simple  means.  But  it  would  seem 
that  the  Italians  derive  little  gratification  from  this  result;  for 
we  are  told  that  they  (the  IU>mans,'at  least)  have  a  perfect 
abhorrence  of  perfumes;  and  avoid  a  person  scented  with 
attar  of  roses,  with  every  appearance  of  disgust  Sir  James 
Edward  Smith,  in  hb  Continental  Tour^  speaking  of  the 
Borghese  chapel  at  Rome,  says  that  one  of  the  popes  having 
dreamed,  in  the  month  of  August,  of  a  fall  of  snow,  and  find- 
ing that  it  actually  had  fallen  at  that  season,  on  a  certain  hilV 
built  a  chapel  on  the  spot;  and,  in  commemoration  of  the 
dream,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day,  caused  an  artificial  snow 
to  be  showered  upon  the  congregation  there  assembled,  during 
the  whole  of  the  service.  This  artificial  snow  was  composed 
of  the  beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers  of  the  white  jasmine ;  and 
(can  we  believe  it?)  the  ladies  abstained  from  visidng  the. 
chapel  on  that  occasion,  from  their  horror  of  this  sweet 
perfume. 

The  third  order  of  the  class  Diandria  supplies  us  with 
pepper,  no  unimportant  article  of  trade.  In  some  years,  above 
six  million  pounds'  weight  of  the  berries  of  the  Piper  nigrum 
(black  pepper)  have  been  sold  at  the  East  India  Company's 
sales ;  of  which,  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  have  been 
retained  for  home  consumption. 

The  third  class,  Triandria,  also  comprises  three  orders; 
Monog^nia,  Dig^ia,  and  Trig^nia.  Of  the  first  ai'e  many 
very  handsome  genera,  chiefly  bulbous-rooted ;  the  Cr6cus, 
Jris,  /^xia,  Mor/i^a,  Gladiolus,  Anthol^za,  &c.  &c. ;  but  the 
most  interesting  plant  of  this  order  is  the  Cyperus  Pappus  Z^ 
(or  Papyrus  antiqu5rum  fVilld.)^  the  celebrated  Egyptian  plant 
which  furnished  the  scholars  of  antiquity  with  writing-paper. 
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The  second  order  of  the  class  Tri^ndria  is  rich  in  invaluable 
productions.     The  plants  of  this  order  are  not  remarkably 
handsome ;  but  they  are  to  mankind,  to  Europeans,  at  least, 
the  very  *^  staff  of  life."     It  is  chiefly  composed  of  the  grasses, 
of  which  there  are  many  of  incalculable  utility,  not  only  to 
mankind  but  to  beast-kind ;  but  the  greatest  treasure  of  its 
wealth  is  corn.     Wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barley,  all  belong  to 
this  order.     The  grasses  are  very  numerous ;  and,  from  the 
smallness  of  their  parts,  and  other  causes,  are,  in  many  in- 
stances, rather  difficult  to  distinguish,  but  they  are  well  worth 
all  the  time  and  attention  they  demand.     In  a  space  not  larger 
than  a  grain  of  rice,  we  may  distinguish  six  or  seven  florets 
enclosed  by  a  two-leaved  caljnc :  each  floret  composed  of  a 
corolla  in  two  parts;  of  three  filaments,  with  anthers  rather 
large  in  proportion  with  the  other  parts ;  and  the  germ,  with 
its  two  styles  and  stigmas.     Yet,  notwithstanding  their  dimi- 
nutive  size   (frequently  not  distinguishable  without  a  mag- 
nifier), these  stigmas  are  often  finely  feathered  with  compound 
feathers,  as  beautifully  formed,  and  complete  in  every  respect, 
as  it  is  possible  for  any  feather  to  be.    The  elegance  of  form, 
and  delicate  combinations  of  colour,  are,  in  many  species, 
truly  admirable.     Among  them  may  be  instanced  one  of  the 
commonest  and  most  generally  known  of  all  the  grasses,  the 
rye-grass  (Zolium  perenne).    The  meadow  soft-grass  (ii&lcus 
laniUus)  has  beautiful  downy  leaves,  like  velvet  to  the  touch, 
with  a  compound  spike  of  flowers,  delicately  variegated  with 
pink  and  pale  green.     Another  of  this  genus,  H.  arenaceus,  is 
both  elegant  and  majestic.     I  have  seen  this  grass  6  ft.  high, 
with  leaves  2  ft.  long,  and  more  than  1  in.  wide ;  with  its 
panicle  of  flowers  gently  drooping  to  one  side,  at  least  1  ft. 
6  in.  in  length,  and  so  finely  polished,  that,  but  for  their  green 
colour,  we  might  think  it  was  composed  of  silver  oats.  Yet  it  is 
noi  green ;  neither  is  it  white,  nor  gold-colour,  nor  purple,  but 
it  is  a  union  of  all  these :  it  is  the  offspring  of  silver  and  of 
gold,  of  the  amethyst  and  the  emerald.     It  is,  indeed,  very 
variable;  but,  in  the  full  pride  of  its  beauty,  this  grass  is  truly 
magnificent     The  light  purple  pyramids  that  quiver  in  every. 
field  and  meadow,  must  be  well  known  to  every  reader.     In 
fine,  the  student  who  has  leisure  to  investigate  their  beauties, 
will  find  the  family  of  grasses  peculiarly  interesting,  and  much 
more  various  and  beautiful  than,  from  the  apparent  homeliness 
of  many,  they  might  be  supposed  to  be.     Our  gratitude  is  yet 
further  claimed  by  this  class  and  order,  for  its  production  of 
the  sugar-cane,  a  plant  which  many  persons  will  value  no  less 
than  wheat  itself. 
_    .  B  3 
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Having  furnished  so  many  hapdsome  plants  in  the  first 
order,  and  useful  ones  in  the  second,  the  class  Tri^dria  seeks 
repose.  The  third  order  is  small,  and  contains  nothing  par- 
ticularly handsome,  useful,  or  interesting.  Here,  then,  leader, 
let  us  also  repose ;  for  we  have  not  room  to  go  through  another 
class.     So,  gentle  reader, 

Au-revotr^  —  Adieu ! 


Art.  Vni.    The  Jussieuean^  or  Natural^  System  of  Plants. 
{ConUnueid  from  p.  144.) 

[We  have  already  noticed,  the  importance  of  Cruciferse  to 
mankind,  and  the  singularity  of  its  botanical  characters.  In 
the  general  view  whioi  we  are  now  giving  of  the  groups  into 
whicti  plants  are  thrown  by  the  natural  system,  we  do  not 
stop  to  render  familiar  to  the  learner  the  singular  characters 
alluded  to;  because  we  know  that  we  cannot  do  this  with 
proper  effect,  till  he  has  made  himself  master  of  the  details 
which  will  be  given  by  Miss  Kent,  in  illustration  of  the  Lin- 
nean  system.  By  the  time  that  we  have  got  through  our 
general  view  of  the  groups  of  plants.  Miss  Kent  will  be  con- 
siderably advanced  m  her  illustrations,  and  the  student  will 
then  know  enough  of  vegetable  anatomy  to  follow  us  through 
scientific  definitions  of  the  different  orders  and  tribes,  and 
which  definitions  we  intend  to  accompany  by  figures  of  the 
types  of  all  the  genera.] 

The  whole  order  of  Cruciferae  is  preeminently  Euro- 
pean; 166  species  are  found  in  the  north  and  middle  of 
£urope,  and  178  on  the  sea-shores  of  the  Mediterranean; 
45  are  found  between  Mogadore  and  Alexandria;  184  in 
the  countries  of  the  East,  that  is  to  say,  Syria,  Asia  Minor^ 
Tauria,  and  Persia;  99  in  Siberia;  35  in  China,  Japan, 
and  India;  16  in  New  Holland  and  the  South  Sea  islands; 
6  in  the  Mauritius  and  adjacent  countries;  70  at  the  Cape; 
9  in  the  Canaries;  2  in  Saint  Helena;  2  in  the  West 
Indies;  41  in  South  America ;  48  in  North  America;  5  in 
Kamtchatka  and  the  bordering  islands ;  and  finally,  %6  are 
common  to  several  parts  of  the  globe.  From  this  it  af^eara 
that  there  are  about  100  species  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
and  about  800  in  the  northern :  or,  if  they  are  considered  with 
reference  to  the  zones  of  temperature,  205  are  natives  of  the 
frigid  zone  of  the  northern  hemisphere  \  SO  of  the  whole  of 
the  tropics ;  548  of  the  temperate  zone  of  the  northern  hemi» 
sphere ;   and  86  of  the  southern.     The  forty-first  degree  of 
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liorth  latitude  may  be  oon^idered  the  equatorial  line  of  Cru- 
dferae,  about  half  being  found  on  one  side  of  it,  and  half  on 
the  other.  Their  station  is  very  variable;  many  inhabit 
open  sandy  places,  some  form  the  v^etation  about  the  limits 
of  the  perpetual  snows  of  lofty  mountains,  and  many  follow 
the  footsteps  of  man  through  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  useful  qualities  of  the  turnip,  the  radish,  the  rape,  and 
the  cabbage,  and  its  multifiirm  varieties,  are  ail  well  known. 
The  greater  part  of  the  order*  consists  of  plants  possesshig 
high  antiscorbutic  powers.  These  appear  to  depend  upon  a 
certain  acrid  volatile  oily  principle,  the  chemical  nature  of 
which  is  imperfectly  known.  It  is  particularly  abundant  in 
the  seeds  of  mustard,  the  roots  of  horseradish,  and  the 
leaves  of  Zepidium  latifblium,  whidh  last  exercise  a  violent 
influence  upon  the  organs  of  digestion.  The  same  sort  of 
acrimony,  but  in  less  degree,  is  found  in  the  herbage  of  the 
scurvygrass  and  the  roots  of  the  radish,  which  act  much 
more  milc^y  when  taken  inwardly;  thus,  when  any  cruciferous 
plants  are  found  to  be  eatable,  either  from  culture  or  other 
circumstances,  it  is  to  be  understood  to  depend  upon  a  reduc- 
tion of  this  acrid  principle.  The  exciting  powers  of  this  prin- 
ciple are  what  render  the  horseradish,  the  scurvygrass,  and 
others,  so  remarkably  useful  as  antiscorbutics.  Plants  of  this 
order  are  also  believed  to  possess  diuretic  and  diaphoretic  pro- 
perties. It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Crudferae  are  always  eat- 
able when  their  texture  is  succulent  and  watery,  as  in  the  roots 
of  the  radish  and  turnip,  and  in  the  leaves  of  the  cabbage  tribe. 
A  further  diminution  of  the  acrid  principle  is  produced  by 
blanching.  Crudfers  are  said  to  possess  a  greater  share  of 
azote  than  any  other  tribe  of  plants ;  as  is  apparent  in  their 
fetid  smell  when  fermented.  The  embryos  of  all  tihe  order 
abound  in  oil,  whence  many  species  are  employed  with  much 
advantage  for  expressing,  either  for  the  table  or  for  feeding 
lamps.  Some  of  the  species  are  extremely  beautiful  and  fra- 
grant, as  the  stocks,  the  gillyflowers,  the  hesperides,  the  candy- 
tufts, and  many  others.  The  hutchinsias,  drabas,  cardamines^L 
&C.9  are  among  the  most  interesting  of  alpine  plants. 

SubobdbbI.    PLEUROBHrZJE.    0  = 

Tribe  1.    Jrabi'obje. 

Math)ola  R.  Br.  Barbar^a  R.  Br.  Macrop^iim  R.  Br^ 

Cheir4Dthus  L.  Brkya  Stern,  Chrddmine  L, 

JVasturtium  R,  Br.        TurrUis  DiL  Pteroneilkron  Dec. 

Leptocarp«^a  Dec,        if  rabis  L.  Dentioia  L. 
Not^ceras  R.  Br.         Vknya  R.  Br. 
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Tribe  9.     ifLYBSl'MBJB. 

LuD^ria  Im  VericSoia  Zow.'  Petrocillis  R.  Br. 

Ric6tui  L.  .^nyssum  L.  DnSon  L. 

Fanltja  Turr.  Clypeoln  Gae.  Er6phi1a  Dec. 

BerterdoDec.  PeltiriaX..  Coeh>e^a  7W 

Aobrikaff  Adansi. 

Tribe  5.    7^hla8p/dea 
7U4i|n  Di/.  Hutchlnsta  R.  Br.  Teescftlia  R.  Br.  ibkis  L.  Bvcat^IIa  I^ 

Tribe  4.    EucLiDis^iE. 
Eudidium  12.  Br.  Octb6dium  Dec 

Tribe  5.    Anastat/cejk.  Tribe  6.    Cakau^vmje, 

Anastatica  L.  CakUe  Tourn.    Chorifspom  Dec. 

SusoaDBBlI.    NOTORHrZEM  O  II 

Tribe  7.    Swrtuni^m^ 
MaIcdiDiaR.Br.  ^^S^ierisX.  fiis^mbriiun  Z».  Allikria  ildioiu;  JEV^sinuBiJC. 

Tribe  8.    Cameli'nra. 
Camelkia  Crmiix.        NisRa  DesF. 

Tribe  9.    X/Epidi'kbje.  Tribe  10.    /sati^aeje. 

Cor6nopu8  5*111.  Caps^la  Monch.  /sktis  Bauh.    Jf  jagrum  1^. 

Xepfdium  Z.     ^thionima  R.  Br,  '^ 

SuBoaDBB  III.    ORTHOPLaCEJE  O  >  > 
Tribe  11.    Beasb/cmm.  '  Tribe  12.     Fa'^LULB. 

JMssica  L.   Moridindia  Dec.  j^riica  Tou,  Fella  Ir.  Succdw-ui  Med. 

iSTinapis  Tbs.  Diplot&xis  Dec,  Carrkhtera  Adans. 

Tribe  15.    Z?lLEJB.  Tribe  14.    J^APHAVsiE. 

^fiKtf  Forsk.  Calephia  Ad.  CVftmbe  Tbii.  iZapf strum  lAevv.  JttpbaDos  £. 

.  SiTBORDER  IV.    SPIROLCTBEM.  0[\{\ 

Tribe  15.    jSuNiA'DSiE.  Tribe  16.    ^ruca^rije. 

JViinias  £.  Eroc^a  Cteert, 

Suborder  V.    DIPLECOLCtBEJE.  o  It  II II 
Tribe  17.    Heuofh/leje.  Tribe  18.    Scxbularib'^e. 

Heli6phila  L.  Subulkria  X. 

§  Of  douhtftd  ttaiion.  —  Schizop^talon  Sku. 
(To  be  continued) 


'  Art.  IX.    NStula  BotSnica.    By  G.  A.  Walker  Arnott,  Esq. 

EriSphorum.  —  Having  lately  received  specimens  of  the 
Eri6phoruin  pub^scens  {j%.  98.  a)  of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith's 
English  Flora,  from  Mr.  Baird,  found  in  the  bog  at  Lammer- 
ton  Toll,  three  miles  west  of  Berwick,  I  beg  to  send  you 
the  following  remarks :  — 

Smith,  although  he  has  distinguished  tJbis  spedes  (whe- 
ther rightly  or  not  I  shall  not  here  give  my  c^inion)  from 
E.  pofystachyon  (ft),  and  added  the  synonym  of  Poiteau 
and  Turpin  (fZ.  Par.,  t  51.),  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
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aware  that  it  is  a  generally  diffused,  and,  consequently, 
an  often  described  species. 
In  Scotland  it  is,  I  believe, 
not  uncommon;  but  I  state 
this  with  doubt,  as,  trusting  to 
procure  specimens  of  E.  poly- 
atacbyon,  a  plant  supposed 
yery  common  (and  with  which 
I  also  had  confounded  E.  pu- 
bescens),  whenever  1  chose, 
for  my  herbarium,  I  have 
delayed  from  day  to  day,  and 
year  to  year,  and  can  only,  at 
this  moment,  boast  of  a  few 
miserable  morceaux ;  some  of 
which,  however,  are  E.  pub^scens.  In  England  it  has  been 
found  on  Wallington  Moors  by  Mr.  Trevyllian,  and  indicated 
by  him  theae  under  the  name  of  £.  gracile.  From  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris  I  have  not  yet  received  it,  but  I  possess  it 
from  Switzerland,  under  the  name  of  E.  latifolium ;  and,  from 
the  description  (pedunculis  scabris)  given  by  Schrader  and  all 
foreign  botanists,  including  Roemer  and  Schultes,  as  well  as 
Sprengel's  Systema  Vegetcmlium,  Chat  Swiss  specimen  appears 
T^tly  named ;  whence  we  must  transfer  the  synonym  of  the 
English  Flora  to  E.  pubescens,  or  rather  we  must  adopt  for 
the  species  the  name  of  E.  latifolium,  and  reduce  under  it  the 
E.  pubescens  of  Smith.  From  Canada  I  have  also  received  a 
specimen,  under  the  name  of  K  angustif61ium  Pursh ,-  but,  as 
I  have  at  present  no  opportunity  of  examining  the  specimen 
of  that  author,  I  dare  not  cite  that  as  a  synonym. 

With  r^ard  to  E.  gr&cile,  it  is  always  described  with,  and 
ought  to  be  readily  distinguished  by,  the  triangular  leaves.  I 
have  not,  however,  been  so  fortunate  hitherto  as  to  receive 
from  any  correspondent  abroad  the  plant  which  foreign  au- 
thors have  described  under  that  name,  or  its  sjmonym  £.  tri- 
ouetnim ;  but  in  the  British  specimens  which  I  have  examined, 
round  by  Mr.  G.  Don  on  Ben-  Lawers,  the  leaves  are  de- 
cidedly, particularly  the  radical  ones,  plane  at  the  base,  and 
only  triangular  in  their  upper  half;  and,  from  the  whole  habit, 
I  feel  inclined  to  refer  it  to  E.  Iatif61ium  (E.  pubescens  Sm.). 

It  is,  however,  but  justice  to  Dr.  Smith,  here  to  state  that 
I  have  seen  neither  Mr.  Bruce's  nor  Mr.  Holmes's  specimens, 
and  that  even  the  plant  which  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Baird, 
and  which  accords  tolerably  well  with  Smith's  specific  cha- 
racter (he  says  the  peduncles  are  downy;  in  my  specimen  they 
are  rather  covered  with  close  set,  somewhat  rigid,  setulee,  or 
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bristles),  does  not  by  any  means  agree  with  his  lengthened 
description,  when  he  says  that  these  peduncles  are  clothed 
with,/&ie  silhf  hairs.  My  plant  is  certainly  £.  latif^lium ;  and 
should  I  have  made  an  error  in  supposing  it  to  be  Dr.  Smith's 
E.  pub^scens,  I  hope  some  of  your  readers  will  correct  me, 
and  put  into  my  possession  the  true  plant  of  the  English 
Flora. 

I  can  scarcely  pass  over  in  this  place  the  E.  angustifMiam. 
This  has  the  leaves  almost  linear,  and  I  feel  doubtful  about 
its  being  so  common  as  is  usually  thought,  most  spedmens 
I  have  seen  under  that  name  being  E.  polystachyon.  The 
synonym  of.  Vaillant  {FL  Par.,  1 16.  f.  1.),  or  E.  VailUnuV 
Poiteau  and  Turpin  {Fl.  Par.,  t  52.),  has  been  cited  under  it 
by  Sir  James;  and  of  that  plant  Merat  says  the  leaves  are 
triangular,  but  Gaudin  that  they  are  somewhat  broad  and 
carinate;  and  in  my  specimens  n'om  Paris,  given  me  by  M. 
Adolphe  BrcHigniart,  the  leaves  are  lanceolate,  and  only  tri- 
angular towards  their  points.  Hence,  as  the  pe^ipcles  are 
perfectly  dabrous,  I  would  refer  it  to  E.  polystachyon.  It  is, 
however,  1  allow,  a  remarkable  variety,  as  the  lower  or  broad 
part  of  the  leaf  appears  complicate  or  folded  together;  a  cir- 
cumstance that  may  have  led  some  botanists  to  suppose  that 
the  base  was  itself  triangular. 

Most  foreign  botanists  make  but  two  species  of  E.  angusti- 
foilium,  latif6Tium,  and  polystachyon,  and  distinguish  them  by 
the  smooth  or  scabrous  peduncles.  E.  gr&cile  is  separated 
from  them  by  its  filiform  and  triangular  leaves,  erect  spikes, 
and  hirsute  peduncles ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  bears  precisely 
the  same  relation  to  E.  angustifolium  that  £•  latif^lium  does 
to  E.  polystachyon. 

{To  he  continued.) 


Art.  X.     The  principal  Forest  Trees  of  Europe,  considered  as 
Elements  of  Landscape.    By  J«  G.  Strutt,  Esq. 

{Continued  from  p.4«.) 

In  my  former  communication,  I  endeavoured  to  give  your 
readers  an  idea  of  the  general  figure  and  character  of  the  oak, 
with  respect  to  pictoricdefiectinTandscape,  whether  considered 
as  a  solitary  object  to  adorn  the  foreground,  or  as  united  into 
ffroups,  or  as  the  extensive  line  of  a  distant  forest.  I  then 
n>und  it  sufficient  to  arrange  my  subject  in  three  principal 
divbions,  the  stem,  the  limhs,  and  the  masses  of  foliage ;  I 
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fDusi  now  proceed  to  exhibit  the  more  minute  peculiari- 
ties and  distinctions  of  the  oak,  the  character  of  its  spray,  the 
ramification  of  its  branches,  and  the  peculiar  and  individual 
appearance  of  its  foliage.  .With  respect  to  the  first  of  these 
heads,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  remarks  of  Gilpin; 
^  In  the  spray  of  trees,''  he  observes,  ^^  nature  seems  to  ob* 
serve  one  simple  principle ;  which  is,  that  the  mode  of  growth 
in  the  spray  correspcmds  exactiy  with  that  of  the  larger  branches, 
of  which,  indeed,  the  spray  is  the  origin.  Thus  the  oak  di- 
vides his  boughs  from  the  stem  more  horizontally  than  most 
other  deciduous  trees.  The  spray  makes  exactly  in  miniature 
the  same  appearance.  It  breaks  out  in  right  angles,  or  in 
angles  that  are  nearly  so ;  forming  its  shoots  commonly  in 
short  lines:  the  second  year's  shoot  usually  taking  some 
direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  first.  Thus  the  rudiments 
are  laid  of  that  abrupt  mode  of  ramification,  for  which  the 
oak  is  remarkable.  When  two  shoots  spring  firom  the  same 
knot,  they  are  commonly  of  unequal  length ;  and  one  with 
large  strides  generally  takes  the  lead.  Very  often,  also,  three 
shoots,  and  sometimes  four,  sprint  from  the  same  knot.  Hence 
the  spray  of  the  oak  becomes  thick,  close,  and  interwoven;  so 
that,  at  a  littie  distance,  it  has  a  full  rich  appearance,  and 
more  of  the  picturesque  roughness  than  we  observe  in  the  spray 
of  any  other  tree.  The  spray  of  the  oak  also  generally  springs 
in  such  directions  as  give  its  branches  that  horizontal  appear- 
ance which  they  generally  assume." 


In  the  above  illustration  {Jig.  99.)  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
spray  seldom  shoots  from  the  lower  or  underside  of  the 
branches,  which,  added  to  the  roughness  and  strength  of  their 
component  parts,  enables  the  branches  to  stretch  out  and 
maintain  their  horizontal  position,  not  unfrequendy  even  to 
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the  very  last  twig;  although  sometime^  from  the  great  wet^t 
of  foliage,  and  perhaps  from  some  difference  in  the  species 
of  the  tree,  an  oak  may  be  found  with  pendent  boughs. 

The  ramification  of  trees  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
painter.  As  well,  it  has  been  observed,  might  an  artist  attempt 
to  delineate  the  figure  of  a  Hercules,  without  expressing  any 
of  the  muscles  in  his  body,  as  to  give  the  drawing  of  an  oak 
tree  without  a  scientific  regard  to  the  anatomy  of  its  form,  in 
a  just  disiplay  of  the  various  angles  and  tortuous  irr^ularities 
of  its  branches.  The  accompanying  example  (^.  100.)  is 
sketched  from  the  denuded  boughs,  to  give  a  more  uninter- 
rupted view  of  their  peculiar  character. 


The  foliage  of  the  oak  is  particularly  suited  to  the  pencil. 
In  those  portions  which  are  brought  nearer  to  the  signt,  the 
form  of  the  individual  leaves  {Jfg.  101.  a)  may  here  and  there 
be  expressed,  as  shown  in  the  sketch,  which  also  exhibits  what 
is  technically  called  the  touch  (&)  necessary  to  express  its 
character  as  it  recedes  from  the  eye. 

The  colouring  of  the  oak,  and,  indeed,  of  all  natural  objects 
connected  with  landscape,  admits  of  so  great  a  variety,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  give  any  precise  rules  on  the  subject  A  dili- 
gent attention  to  nature  will  alone,  in  this  respect,  avail :  for, 
besides  the  ordinary  varieties  induced  by  change  of  season,  from 
the  tender  and  emerald  hues  of  spring  to  the  deeper  bloom  of 
summer,  and  the  rich  and  glowing  tints  of  autumn^  an  astonish- 
ing diversity  of  colour  is  effected  by  accidental  circumstances. 
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dependent  on  the  different  aspects  of  morning,  noon,  and  even- 
ing; on  sun  and  on  shade;  on  the  colours  of  the  sky  and  the 
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clouds ;  on  the  clearness  or  haziness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  its 
consequent  powers  of  refraction ;  on  opposition  of  colour ;  on 
the  situation  of  the  spectator ;  and  on  many  other  contingent* 
cies,  all  independent  of  the  local  colour  of  the  object,  yet  aU 
strongly  afiecting  it     It  is  impossible,  therefore,  I  repeat,  to 
give,  in  any  written  description,  with  tolerable  conciseness^ 
sufficient  instruction  for  selecting  the  colours  necessary  to 
depict  these  objects,  so  constantly  varying  in  their  hues.     A 
few  simple  tints  on  the  pallette,  and  an  hour's  study  in  the 
forest,  will  be  more  instructive  than  a  volume  of  remarks. 
The  attention  and  minuteness  with  which  a  lover  of  nature 
will  examine  a  favourite  object,  and  the  truth  with  which  he 
will  consequently  be  enabled  to  describe  it,  are  so  strongly 
evidenced  in  the  following  passage,  extracted  from  the  works 
of  the  amiable  writer  before  quoted,  that  I  shall  make  no 
apology  for  transcribing  the  whole  passage :  —  ^^  I  have  often 
stood,"  says  he,  ^^  wim  admiration  before  an  old  forest  oaky 
examining  the  various  tints  which  have  enriched  its  furrowed 
stem.    The  genuine  bark  of  an  oak  is  of  an  ash  colour,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  any  part  of  it  from  the  mosses  that 
overspread  it;  for  no  oak,  I  suppose,  was  ever  without  a 
greater  or  less  proportion  of  these  picturesque  appendages. 
The  lower  parts,  about  the  roots,  are  oflen  possessed  by  that 
green,  velvet  moss,  which,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  commonly 
occupies  the  bole  of  the  beech,  though  the  beauty  and  bril- 
liancy of  it  lose  much  when  in  decay.     As  the  trunk  rises, 
you  see  the  brimstone  colour  taking  possession  in  patches. 
Of  this  there  are  two  principal  kinus ;  a  smooth  sor^  which 
spreads  like  a  scurf  over  the  bark ;  and  a  rougher  sort,  which 
hangs  in  little  rich  knots  and  fringes.     I  call  it  a  brimstone 
hue  by  way  of  general  distinction,  but  it  sometimes  inclines 
to  an  olive,  and  sometimes  to  a  light  green.    Intermixed  with 
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these  mosses  you  often  find  a  species  almost  perfectly  white. 
Before  I  was  acquainted  with  it,  I  have  sometimes  thought 
the  tree  wiiite-washed.  Here  and  there,  a  touch  of  it  gives  a 
lustre  to  the  trunk,  and  has  its  efiect :  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
a  nuisance ;  for,  as  it  generally  b^ns  to  thrive  when  the  other 
mosses  begin  to  wither  (as  if  ue  decaying  bark  were  its 
proper  nutriment),  it  is  rarely  accompanied  with  any  of  the 
more  beautiful  species  of  its  kind;  and,  when  thus  unsup- 
ported, it  always  disgusts.  This  white  moss,  by  the  way,  is 
esteemed  a  certain  mark  of  aee,  and  when  it  prevails  in  any 
degree,  is  a  clear  indication  that  the  vigour  of  the  tree  is  de- 
clining. We  find,  also,  another  roecies  of  moss,  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  inclining  nearly  to  black ;  another  of  an  ashy 
colour ;  and  another  of  a  dingy,  yellow.  We  may  observe 
also  touches  of  red,  and  sometimes,  but  rarely,  a  bright  yel«- 
lowy  which  is  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine ;  and  in  many  trees  you 
will  see  one  species  growing  up6n  another,  the  knotted  brim- 
stone-coloured fiinge  clinffing  to  a  lighter  species,  or  the 
black  softening  into  red.  All  these  excrescences,  under  what- 
ever names  distinguished,  add  a  great  richness  to  trees;  and 
when  they  ate  blended  harmoniously,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
the  rough  and  furrowed  trunk  of  an  old  oak,  adorned  with 
these  p&ising  appendages,  is  an  object  which  will  long  detain 
die  picturesque  eye." 

As  it  is  thus  more  particularly  in  old  age  that  the  oak  is 
valuable  to  the  painter,  we  shall  conclude  the  present  article 
with  a  description  of  the  Cowthorpe  oak,  extracted  finom  the 
S^lva  Britdnnicaj  together  with  a  portrait  of  the  tree  from  a 
drawing  made  upon  the  spot  {J^.  102.) 

This  gigantic  and  venerable  tree  stands  on  the  extremity 
of  the  vmage  of  Cowthorpe,  near  Wetherby,  in  Yorkshire,  in 
a  retired  field,  sheltered  on  one  side  by  die  ancient  church 
belonging  to  the  place,  and  on  another  by  a  &nn-hous^  the 
rural  occupations  of  which  exactly  accord  with  the  character 
of  the  oak,  whose  aged  arms  are  extended  towards  it  witk  a 
peculiar  air  of  rustic  vigour,  retained  even  in  decay ;  like  some 
aged  peasant,  whose  toil-worn  limbs  still  give  evidence  of 
the  strength  which  enabled  him  to  acquit  himself  of  the  labours 
of  his  youth.  It  is  mentioned  by  the  late  Dr.  Hunter,  in  his 
edition  of  Evelyn's  S^lva,  in  the  following  note  on  a  passage 
-  respecting  the  extraordinary  size  of  an  oak  in  Sheffield  Park  : 
<*  Neither  diis,  nor  any  of  the  oaks  mentioned  by  Mr.  Evdyn, 
bears  any  proportion  to  one  now  growing  at  Cowthorpe.  The 
dimensions  are  almost  incredible.  Within  three  feet  of  the 
ground  it  measures  sixteen  yards,  and  close  by  the  ground 
twenty-six  yards.  Its  height,  in  its  present  ruinous  state  ( 1 776), 
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is  almost  eighty-five  feet,  and  its  principal  limb  extends  six- 
teen yards  from  the  bole.     Throughout  the  whole  tree  the 
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foliage  is  extremely  thin,  so  that  the  anatomy  of  the  ancient 
branches  may  be  distinctly  seen  in  the  height  of  summer. 
When  compared  to  this,  all  other  trees  are  but  children  of 
theforest**    (Book  iii.  p.  500.) 

This  description  so  nearly  answers  to  the  present  state  of 
the  tree,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  have  suffered  any  consider- 
able deprivation  since  the  above  period.  In  girth,  indeed,  it 
is  inferior  to  the  magnificent  remains  of  the  oak  in  Salcey 
Forest ;  but,  altogether,  it  is  a  noble  and  imposing  ruin,  on 
which  it  is  impossible  to  look  without  entering  into  the  wish 
suggested  to  an  ingenious  writer  by  the  sight  of  a  similar 
object,  and  poetically  expressed  in  the  foUowmg  lines :  — 

"  When  the  huge  trunk,  whose  bare  and  forked  arms 
Pierced  the  mid  sky,  now  prone,  shall  bud  no  more, 
Still  let  the  massy  ruin,  like  the  bones 
Of  some  majestic  hero,  be  preserved 
Unviolated  and  revered ;  — 
Whilst  the  grey  father  of  the  vale,  at  eve 
Returning  from  his  sweltering  summer  task. 
To  tend  ttie  new-mown  grass,  or  raise  the  sheaves 
Along  the  western  slope  of  yon  grijy  hill, 
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Shall  stop  to  tell  hb  listening  sons  how  far 

She  stretched  around  her  thick-leaved  ponderous  boughs, 

And  measure  out  the  space  they  shadowed."      Sylva  Brit,,  p.  SS. 


The  botanical  Characters  of  the  Common  Oo^are  as  follows: 
Quercus  {quer,  fine,  cuezj  tree,  Celtic)  Rohxxt  (name  given  by 
the  Romans  to  the  hardest  kind  of  oak),  the  Hard,  or  Com- 
mon, Oak  (Jig*  lOS.))  belongs 
to  the  class  Monoe'cia  and  order 
Polyandria  o(Lin,j  and  to  the  nat 
ord.  Amentacese  otjussieu.  The 
generic  character  is  as  follows; 
and  if  the  inexperienced  botanist 
will  take  the  trouble,  in  this  and 
in  future  examples,  of  comparing 
the  description  with  the  figure, 
and  referring  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  letter  by  letter,  he  will 
gradually  initiate  himself  in  the 
scientific  part  of  botany. 

MaUFUmers* — Amentum  filiform  (Jis.  104.  a),  long,  loose : 

Perianth  {Ji)  one-leafed,  sub- 
ff    quinquefid :      segments    {c) 
acute,  often  bifid. 
Corolla.     None. 
A     ^^1/  *^^^k     '^^^'^^^'       Filaments    (d) 

Q     \^j^     A/^Sa^^X'^^®  ^  ^^'  very  short:  An- 
thers [e)  large,  twin. 

Female  FUrwers  (f). —  Ses- 
sile in  the  bud,  on  the  same 
plant  with  the  males. 

Calyx.  Involucre  (g)  con- 
sisting of  very  many  imbri- 
cate scales  (^),  united  at  the 
base  into  coriaceous  hemispherical  little  cups,  the  outer  ones 
larger ;  one-flowered,  permanent :  Perianth  (i)  very  small, 
superior,  six-cleft,  permanent :  Segments  (Jc)  acute,  surround- 
ing the  base  of  the  style,  pressed  dose.  ^ 

Corolla.     None. 
*    Pistil.     Germ  (/)  very  small,  ovate,  inferior,  three-celled ; 
rudiments  of  the  seed  double :  Style  {m)  simple,  short,  thicker 
at  the  base :  Stigmas  {n)  three,  rdSexed. 

Seed.      A  nut   (acorn)  (o),   ovate-cylindrical,   coriaceous, 
smooth,  attached  at  the  base,  one-celled,  fixed  in  a    short 
hemispherical  cup,  which  is  tubercled  on  the  outside. 
{i:^  be  corUimcd,) 
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PART  IL 

REVIEWS. 


Art.L  1.-4  Geological  Memoir  on  a  Part  of  Western  Sussex^ 
toith  some  Observations  upon  Chalk  Basins,  the  Weald  Denw 
dation,  and  Outliers  by  Protrusion.  By  P.  J.  Martin.  Lon- 
don.   4to. 

2.  On  the  Formation  of  the  Valley  of  Kingsclere,  and  other  Vol* 
leys,  by  the  Elevation  of  the  Strata  that  enclose  them,  and  on 
the  Evidences  of  the  original  Continuity  of  the  Basins  of  Lon- 
don  and  Hampshire.  By  the  Reverencf  W.  Buckland,  ^c. 
&c.  &c.    Trans.  Geol.  Society  of  London^   Second  Serief, 

Vol.  n. 

Ik  tbe  prosecntion  of  a  scitnce  of  investigation  like  geology, 
a  division  of  labour  tends  in  no  slight  degree  towards  its  rapid 
advancement.  We  are  happv  to  witness  so  many  labourers 
In  the  field,  each  bringing  in,  by  turns,  some  useful  contribu- 
tJOB  to  swell  the  vast  store  of  accumulated  information.  During 
the  last  few  years»  a  prodigious  accession  has  thus  been  made 
to  our  stock  of  geological  knowledge,  and  with  it,  it  is  pr&- 
somed,  has  arisen  a  corresponding  aptitude  for  its  riffht  appli- 
cation. This  increasing  tendency  was  at  first  derived  from  the 
exertions  of  an  extremdy  limited  number  of  enquirers;  subse- 
quently, firom  the  combined  efforts  of  the  many  n^hose  energy 
was  excited  by  tbe  attractive  nature  of  the  science,  and  by  the 
splendid  discoveries  of  their  predecessors. 

When  we  look  at  the  state  of  English  geology  now,  en- 
nobled by  the  collateral  sciences,  and  almost  essential  to  a 
liberal  education,  we  are  led  to  forget  that  it  is  a  science  of 
omr  own  times,  that  most  of  its  earliest  professors  are  yet 
amongst  us.  V^e  could  refer  to  the  period  in  our  remem- 
branoe,  and  that  at  no  very  distant  day,  when,  indeed,  this 
department  of  practical  knowledge  was  in  very  few  hands,  and 
Qoder  circumstances  of  discouragement;  when  it  was  confined 
almost  to  a  solitary  individual,  of  obscure  origin,  of  slender 
resources,  and  inadequate  patronage,  who,  after  twenty  years 
<rf'  laborious  research,  produced  the  first  delineation  of  the 
great  geological  features  of  our  island.    Even  prior  to  this 
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event,  which  cannot  but  be  viewed  as  an  interesting  era  in  the 
history  of  this  branch  of  natural  science,  a  considerable  mass 
of  information  was  acquired  by  many  naturalists,  who  entered 
with  aviditv  into  a  pursuit  which  combined  the  charms  of 
novelty  and  interesting  .discovery  with  the  substantial  advan- 
tages of  general  utility.     On  all  sides,  fresh  objects  of  wonder 
and  speculation  presented  themselves.  Entire  races  of  animals, 
of  unknown  forms  and  singular  adaptation,  inhabitants  of  a 
former  world,  but  overwhelmed  beneath  its  ruins,  were  found 
to  cover  the  earth  with  their  remains,  and  were  then  first  sub- 
jected to  the  scrutiny  of  science.     Amongst  these  were  some 
that  could  be  recognised  as  resembling  tribes  peculiar  to  hot 
climates,  and  they  were  found  surrounded  with  the  relics  of 
tropical  vegetation,  with  the  palms,  the  cacti,  the  arborescent 
ferns,  and  ffirantic  reeds  of  warm  regions,  all  attesting  the 
changes  which  our  planet  had  undergone.     As  the  enquiry 
proceeded,  it  became  apparent  that  a  degree  of  r^uhuity 
existed  in  these  deposits,  and  that  certain  tribes  or  genera  of 
animals  occupied  particular  members  of  the  series  of  rocks. 
Hence  it  was  naturally  suggested  that  these  organic  bodies 
might  be  employed  as  indices  of  the  several  rocks  or  beds  to 
which  they  respectively  appertained ;  and  their  application  has 
jproved  of  the  utmost  value,  as  permanent  tests  in  identifying 
the  strata,  when  mineralogical  characters  are  altogether  un- 
availing, or,  at  least,  are  doubtful  evidence.   The  discovery  of 
these  indices  to  the  strata,  led  to  a  demonstration  of  the  extent 
and  continuity  of  the  various  groups  of  which  they  are  com- 
prised, and  Uience  to  defining  with  precision  the  boundaries 
of  each  description  of  rock,  of  earth,  clay,  or  sand,  and  to 
determining  the  superficial  areas  they  successively  occupied 
after  they  rose  to  the  surface.     This  extended  acquaintance 
with  the  geographical  position  of  rocks,  was  accompanied  by 
a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  their  contents,  as  applicable  to 
the  economy  of  man.     We  were  thus  enabled  to  avail  our- 
selves, with  greater  certainty,  of  the  inestimable  resources 
contained  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  to  avoid  expenses 
in  useless  pursuit  of  objects  out  of  their  natural  limits.     We 
were  also  reasonably  led  to  infer  that  the  ultimate  result  of  an 
elaborate  survev  of  the  earth,  if  that  process  is  not  the  only 
one  which  conducts  to  a  solution  of  the  great  problem,  would 
at.  least  furnish  safer  ground  on  which  to  erect  a  theory  of  its 
formation,  and  to  speculate  upon  its  antiquity,  and  the  stupen- 
dous revolutions  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.  Our  progress 
towards  the  attainment  of  the  latter  objects,  has  apparently 
been  much  slower  than  our  preliminary  acquisition  of  the 
data.     But  instances  are  by  no  means  rare,  where  a  thorough 
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aeqoaintance  with  the  geological  arrangement  of  a  district,  and 
a  comparison  with  parallel  cases  elsewhere,  have  suggested 
reasonable  explanations  of  local  phenomena,  which  must 
otherwise  have  remained  in  their  original  obscurity.  Amongst 
these  may  be  classed  Dr.  Buckland's  observations  on  valleys 
by  elevation,  and  Mr.  Martin's  reasoning  on  the  Weald  de«* 
nudation.  In  treating  of  geology  genei'ally,  we  shall  probably 
take  occasion  to  recount  some  instances  where  it  has  been 
safely  applied  as  a  science  of  induction.  Meanwhile,  we  shall 
depart  somewhat  from  the  regular  course  we  had  prescribed, 
for  the  purpose  of  noticing  the  memoirs  to  which  we  have 
referred. 

The  services  of  local  observers  are  most  usefully  em- 
ployed when,  like  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Mantell,  they  devote 
themselves  to  the  examination  of  districts  strictly  within 
their  immediate  cognizance.  The  circumstances  of  resi- 
dence and  protracted  observation  are  by  no  means  to  be 
lightly  estimated ;  and  when  to  these  are  added  an  extended 
acquaintance  with  distant  parts  of  the  ffeoloffical  system,  and  a 
habit  of  looking  to  general  features  rawer  than  oi  scrutinising 
uncertain  detaik,  they  confer  upon  this  order  of  contributors 
an  advantage  which  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated.  It  is 
true,  the  great  outlines  of  our  strata  have  been  traced,  but 
some  are  less  perfectly  sketched  than  others.  Many  extensive 
intervals  yet  remain  to  be  filled  up,  and  an  immense  field  is 
still  unexplored  with  that  degree  of  accuracy  which  is  reoui- 
site  to  the  complete  developement  of  all  its  parts,  and  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  its  internal  structure.  A  long  time  will 
elapse  ere  the  whole  work  shall  have  received  these  elaborate^ 
yet  not  the  less  characteristic,  touches,  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
true  features  of  our  country.  By  the  formation  of  local 
scientific  institutions,  by  the  establishment  of  provincial  collec- 
tions of  natural  history,  by  the  cooperation  of  numerous  indivi- 
duals eminent  for  their  earnest  support  of  these  enquiries,  and» 
above  aU»  by  the  concentration  of  its  most  distinguished  advo- 
cates in  the  metropolitan  society  of  geologists,  the  progress 
of  this  great  undertaking  will  be  rapidly  accelerated.  We 
need  not  add,  that  to  contribute  towards  die  same  end,  and  to 
diffuse  yet  more  widely  a  knowledge  of  this  department  of 
natural  science,  are  among  the  leading  objects  of  this  Journal. 

The  district  which  forms  the  subject  of  Mr.  Martin's  me- 
moir, is  that  portion  of  Sussex  and  Kent  which  retains  its 
Saxon  appellation  of  the  Weald.  This  is  a  quarter  so  abound- 
ing in  objects  of  peculiar  interest,  that  it  has  previously 
occupied  some  of  our  most  experienced  geologists  in  investi- 
gating them.     Possessing  characters,  in  the  arrangement  and 
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Composition  of  the  strata  comprised  within  its  area,  apparently 
anomalous,  abundance  of  matter  is  afforded  for  speculation ; 
and  the  controversy  which  has  been  elicited  by  these  seeming 
discrepancies,  has  occasioned  much  diligent  research,  and  been 
the  means  of  illustrating,  with  more  than  usual  perspicuity, 
the  geological  details  of  this  singular  country.  Messrs.  Cony- 
beare  and  Phillips,  in  tlieir  Outlines  of  the  Geology  ofEfigland 
and  Wales,  Dr.  Fitton  and  Mr.  Webster  in  the  Annals  if  Phi-- 
iosophy^  Dr.  Buckland  and  Messrs.  Lyell  and  Murchison  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society,  and  Messrs.  Man- 
tell  and  Martin  in  separate  treatises,  have  severally  contributed 
to  elucidate  the  principal  phenomena  of  the  Weald.  But  the 
opposite  opini6n5^  entertained  by  some  of  these  writers,  and 
the  undecided  state  in  which  they  finally  left  the  nomenclature, 
after  the  ^^ green  sand"  controversy,  occasioned  for  a  time 
some  little  embarrassment  to  the  geological  student,  from 
which  it  is  not,  even  now,  very  easy  to  be  wholly  free.  These 
difficulties  have  partly  originated  in  the  deviiations,  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made,  from  the  geological  equivalents  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  the  interposition  of  depo- 
sits, which,  as  far  as  we  yet  know,  are  peculiar  to  this  district. 

Remembering  that  it  is  our  province  to  render  the  matter 
brought  before  the  general  reader  as  intelligible  as  possible,  a 
few  explanatory  illustrations  of  the  ordinary  arrangements  of 
the  strata,  drawn,  not  from  imaginary  cases,  but  from  authen- 
tic sources,  will  prepare  the  way  for  a  better  coni»deration  of 
the  Weald  denudation. 

It  need  scarcely  be  premised,  that  the  several  masses,  or 
deposits,  of  clay,  sand,  chalk,  and  rocks,  which  contain  organic 
"substances,  appear  in  rotation  upon  the  surface  of  our  island, 
gradually  emerging  from  beneath  each  other,  in  regular  order, 
from  east  to  west ;  and  that  their  truncated  edges,  particularly 
An  the  outcrops  of  the  harder  strata,  are  elevatea  so  as  common^ 
ly  to  exhibit  an  abrupt  escarpment  towards  the  west,  {fg,  105.) 

'Angle  qf  Inclination.  Escarpment.  Outcrop.  ^05 


The  most  westerly  is  here  the  lowest  stratum  in  the  series, 
and,  of  course,  had  priority  of  formation ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
highest,  towards  the  east,  is  the  most  recent.  Such  is  the 
prevailing  order  of  the  stratification,  with  reference  to  our  own 
country ;  and  it  is  observed  that  this  arrangement  is  never 
inverted :  .a  never  appears,  for  instance,  in  the  situation  of  c, 
nor  changes  place  with  b.  The  relation  of  certain  b^s  to  eadi 
other  being  understood,  and  the  position  of  any  member  of  the 
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series  being  determined,  we  are  enabled,  with  facility,  to  trace 
the  remainder.  This  rule  is  found  to  hold  good  in  all  practi- 
cal examinaticms  of  stratified  districts.  The  dijp^  or  angle  of 
inclination,  is  variable ;  consequently,  the  surface,  or  the  exr 
posed  area,  of  any  stratum  is  greater  or  less,  according  to  the 
angle  that  stratum  forms  with  the  horizontal  plane. 

On  examining  any  district  composed  of  stratified  rocks,  and 
intersected  by  valleys,  it  is  commonly  seen  that  the  opposite 
sides  of  those  valleys  exhibit  corresponding  strata,  at  elevations 
governed  by  the  dip  {J^.  106.  a  a  a). 

106 


Where  the  beds  are  arranged  above  each  other  in  this  paraL- 
lei  manner,  they  come  under  the  denomination  of  conformable. 
Where  horizontal  or  parallel  masses  are  placed  upon  inclin^ 
strata,  they  are  then  stated  to  be  unconformable.  An  example 
is  here  furnished  (y^.  107.)  from  a  part  of  the  Bristol  coal- 
field in  Dr.  Buckland's  and  Mr.  Conybeare's  section,  repre- 
senting the  new  red  sandstone  and  has  reposing  upon  the 
highly  inclined  coal  measures. 
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Detached  masses  are  frequently  found  capping  the  summits 
of  hills.-  These  are  called  outlier s^  and  are  obviously  the  r^ 
mains  of  beds  whose  intermediate  parts  are  washed  away, 
leaving  insulated  portions,  like  mighty  landmarks,  to  denote 
the  ancient  extent  of  the  strata.  The  intermediate  spaces 
that  have  been  laid  bare  or  hollowed  out  by  the  action  of 
water,  are  called  valleys,  or  areas,  ol  denudation^  a  phrase  which 
appears  to  have  originated  with  the  late  zealous  geologist  Mr. 
Farey.  They  are  also  styled  valleys  of  erosion^  and  these  are 
represented  inj%.  108. 
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Outliers,  of  the  description  advertecUto,  appear  on  many  of 
the  hills  which  are  situated  in  advance  of  the  great  escarpment 
of  the  oolite  rocks.  They  may  be  denominated  outliers  by 
denudation.  That  of  Dundry  Hill  (^.  109.),  near  Bristol,  as 


Coal  MeatMret. 

shown  in  Dr.  fiuckland's  and  Mr.  Conybeare's  section,  already 
referred  to,  is  an  excellent  example.  (See  the  Transactiofis  of 
the  Geological  Society.)  It  also  furnishes  another  instance  of 
unconformable  position,  and  shows  that  the  inclined  beds 
beneath  must  have  been  disturbed  prior  to  the  deposition  of 
the  superincumbent  rocks. 

Another  class  Mr.  Martin  denominates  outliers  by  protru- 
sion. In  this  case,  the  stratum  having  been  disrupted,  a  por- 
tion is  forced  from  its  parallel  and  conformable  position,  so  as 
to  become  an  elevated  mass,  whose  sides  form  a  considerable 
angle  with  the  direction  of  the  original  body  whence  it  was 


dislodged.  {J^.  110.)  Whether  this  protrusion  be  <<  efiected  by 
a  sepai-ate  and  distinct  propelling  impulse,  or  simply  by  arrest, 
by  die  interposition  of  some  opposing  substance,  during  the 
subsidence  of  the  main  body,  it  is  not  now  material  to  enquire.** 
Amongst  the  variety  of  derangements  of  stratification,  may 
be  mentioned  those  by  subsidence^  the  sinking  of  certain  parts 
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beneath  the  level  of  the  main  portion.  In  illustration  is  a 
sketch  of  the  strata  near  the  edge  of  the  mineral  district  of 
Monmouthshire.  (J^.  111.)  Accidents  of  this  kind  are  more 
frequent  near  the  outcrop  of  the  strata  than  deeper  in  the 
interior. 

By  elevation^  where  masses  have  been  heaved  upwards,  ap- 
parently by  mtemal  force.  {J^,  1 12.)  This  species  of  dislo* 
cation  does  not  appear  to  be  of  such  common  occurrence  as 
that  arising  from  partial  subsidence.  Under  the  description 
€3i  faultSj  3ie  subject  of  disturbance  in  the  position  of  ropks 
will,  with  propriety,  be  resumed. 
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The  softer  and  later-formed  strata  present  fewer  instances 
of  disruption  dian  the  older  and  more  indurated  rocks,  parti* 
cularly  those  containing  the  coal-measures,  the  carboniferous 
strata  of  some  writers.  The  sections  constructed  by  Professor 
Buckland  and  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Conybeare,  to  elucidate  the 
geology  of  the  district  around  Bristol,  fiirnish  interesting 
examples  of  even^  variety  of  arrangement ;  and,  by  selecting 
our  illustrations  ^om  these  documents,  we  desire  to  manifest 
our  respect  for  authorities  so  accurate,  we  had  almost  saicl, 
so  indisputable. 

One  of  the  simplest 
forms,  occasioned  by 
the  disposition  of  the 
strata,  and  by  which 
the  external  form  of 
the  earth  is  modified, 
iff  that  arrangement  de« 
nominated  the  saddle" 
shaped  (Jig.  US.),  in 
which  the  uplifted 
edges  of  the  strata  are 
pUed  against  each  other,  forming  a  steep  ridge,  like  the  roof  of  a 
building.  .  Our  sketch  shows  the  elevation  of  Black  Down  (b), 
part  of  the  Mendip  chain  of  hills,  and  1092  feet  above  the 
ocean. 
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Our  next  flffure  (1140  is  more  complex.  It  r^resents  a 
modification  of  the  last,  haying  the  crest  removed  or  scooped 
out^  apparently  by  the  subsequent  agency  of  denudation,  which 
process  has  laid  bare  some  of  the  inferior  beds.  These  upland 
valleys  are  of  the  class  to  which  the  name  of  valleys  of  elevation 
has  been  assigned  by  Dr.  BucUand,  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  strata  having  been  apparently  heaved  upwards  by  internal 
force)  prior  to  the  removal  of  the  fractured  materials  in  the 
cavity,  and  before  the  edges  of  the  broken  strata  were  rounded 
'  or  modified  by  diluvial  currents. 

In  those  which  are  simply  valleys  of  denudation  or  erosion, 
the  drainage  passes  longitudinally  along  their  centres ;  but  in 
those  of  elevation,  as  will  be  more  particularly  described,  the 
drainage  is  efiected  by  lateral  openings  or  fissures  in  their 
escarpments,  forming  transverse  valleys^  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  the  longitudinal  valleys. 

The  authors  of  the  Outlines  notice  many  instances  of  this 
configuration  of  surface,  in  the  circuit  of  a  few  miles  round 
BristoL 
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The  contour  of  this  figure  has  a  general  resemblance  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  Weald,  with  which  it  must  be  classed. 
The  drawing  of  the  latter  is  necessarily  on  a  more  distorted 
scale,   as  it   comprises   an  ii5 

extent  of  many  miles.  Many 
others  which  traverse  the 
chalk  range,  in  various  parts 
of  the  island,  are  described 
to  present  a  similar  combin- 
ation of  circumstances. 

In  the  masterly  description  of  the  south-western  coal  field 
of  England,  to  which  we  have  referred,  it  is  shown  that  this 
district  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  basins  or  hollows  of  less  or 
greater  extent,  accordingly  as  the  undulations  of  the  indined 
strata  are  more  or  less  rapid ;  such  strata  dipping  from  every 

eint  in  the  circumference  of  each  basin  towards  its  centre, 
their  map  of  the  district,  the  authors  adopted  a  mode  of 
describing  Uie  boundaries  of  these  basins  by  what  they  term 
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aniidinal    Unes    {Jig, 
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sur&ce  of  tbeir  yertical 
angles.  ^ 

It  is  observed,  that  sometimes  these  lines  follow  the  crestaof 
the  chains  of  hills,  as  in  /ig.  US.,  and  sometimes  pass  along 
the  course  of  valleys  as  in  ^.  114. ;  the  hills  in  the  latter  case 
being  formed,  not  by  the  saddles  of  the  strata,  but  by  the 
escarpments  cutting  through  them.  In  the  map  of  the  Weald 
denudation  {Jg.  127.)  and  of  the  Kingsclere  valley  {Jig.  186.)j 
the  anticlinal  lines  pass  along  the  centre  of  those  areas. 
It  thus  appears  that  the  direction  of  these  lines  is  governed, 
not  by  the  present  superficial  elevations  on  the  earth's  surface, 
but  by  the  points  of  intersection  of  the  upraised  edges  of  the 
strata,  whether  upon  a  ridge  or  in  the  eroded  bottom  of  a 
valley.  The  annexed  group  (^-  H  7.)  exhibits  (at  a  and  b)  an 
instructive  example  of  the  opposite  circumstances  under  which 
the  anticlinal  lines  are  sometimes  disposed,  and  shows  a  section 
of  the  central  deposit  which  those  lines  circumscribe.  It  con- 
sists of  part  of  the  Mendip  Hills  section. 


Old  JUd  Sandstone. 


The  following  figure  (118.)  represents  the^/i-5iSflrp^rf  strati- 
fication, being  the  reverse  of  the  saddle-shaped  ridge.  Thils 
occurs  in  the  mountain  limestone  at  Daleberry  Camp. 


Mendip  rnu. 


Mountain  Limestone. 


The  basin-shaped  stratification,  which  is  of  continual 
rence  in  coal  countries,  is  well  exhibited  in  the  sur 
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sketch  of  the  Nailsea  coal-field,  near  Bristol,  on  the  same 
authority,  {fig,  1 19.)  This  concentric  disposition,  so  common  to 
the  carboniferous  rocks,  seems  to  indicate  a  d^ree  of  flexibili^ 
in  the  materials,  yielding  to  vast  pressure,  and  mechanical  force. 
The  hjrpothesis  of  subsidence  alone,  appears  inadequate  to  pro- 
duce die  phenomena  of  curvature,  so  frequently  witnessed  in 
cx>al  basins. 


In  strata  of  a  much  more  recent  date,  the  occasional  basin- 
shaped  arrangement  is  per-         120  • 
oeived*   We  might  illustrate                    if  f 
this  by  the  well-known  seo-*%^^^^^    /    i^  /^— ^^^    / 
tipn  of  the  basin  of  London^     Nl^^^^^y  .^^^>^^         \    A 
(Jig,  120.),  as  it  is  termed, 
and  by  that  of  Hampshire, 
both  of  which  are  occupied  with  deposits  of  the  most  recent 
origpn  in  our  geological  system. 

It  has  been  observed  that  some  of  the  ancient  strata  exhi- 
bit marks  of  greater  disturbance  and  distortion  than  those  of 
later  formation.  Of  the  former  class,  numerous  singular  illus- 
trations may  be  seen  in  the  transition  slate  rocks.  The  rock 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  mountain  limestone,  is  particu- 
larly remarkable  for  its  contortions ;  an  example  may  be  men- 
tioned, at  the  upper  part  of  the  Vde  of  Neath,  in  the  Dynais 
rock,  where  its  onoe  flexible  beds  are  twisted  into  the  form  of 
natural    arches. 

We    transfer,  ^^-  »^* 

from  Mr.  De  la 
Beche's  paper 
on  the  Geology 
of  South  Pern-' 
brokeshire^  a 
sketch  (;ig:.12I.) 
of  an  appearance 
of  this  kind,  in 
the  coal  mea- 
sures, at  Monk's 
Stone  Point,  near  Tenby. 
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Enormous  displacements  and  flexures  of  the  chalk  formation- 
have  given  rise  to  geological  speculation.  In  illustration  we 
might  refer  to  tlie  beautiful  drawings  of  Mr.  Webster,  in  his 
letters  to  Sir  Henry  Enslefield,  on  the  geology  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  Curvatures  in  the  chalk  of  the  Clie  of  Purbeck,  of  ex-^ 
traordinary  figure,  were  first  pointed  out  by  the  same  gentleman. 
A  remarkable  mass  of  chalk  appears  in  the  cliff  at  Trimingham 
in  Norfolk,  and  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  sketch.  {Jig. 
122.)  It  would  appear  that  this  was  a  portion  stripped  and 
uplifted  from  the  original  horizontal  mass ;  and,  if  we  can  judge 
from  the  flexuous  arrangement  of  its  numerous  bands  of  flints, 
has  been  folded  by  prodigious  force  into  the  form  of  a  boulder, 
on  a  gigantic  scale ;  its  length  being  seventy,  and  its  height 
twenty,  yards.  The  smi*  has  considerably  reduced  its  dimen- 
sions, but  it  is  still  a  conspicuous  object  to  the  mariners,  its 
white  outline  being  relieved  against  the  dark  blue  clay  in 
which  it  is  embedded ;  and,  as  it  is  somewhat  more  indurated 
than  th«  surrounding  mass,  it  forms  a  small  headland. 

123 


In  all  the  cases  of  stratification  we  have  endeavoured  to  illus- 
trate, their  derangements  must  have  taken  place  subsequently 
to  their  original  formation.  Some  of  these  strata  were  appa- 
rently dbturbed  while  the  mass  retained  sufficient  flexibility  and 
adhesion  of  its  parts,  to  assume  those  distorted  forms  without 
fracture;  others  were  not  disturbed  until  after  the  entire 
consolidation  of  their  materials,  and  present  only  angular 
fractures  and  disrupted  planes.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  deposition  of  most  of  the  ancient  strata  took  place,  while 
the  waters  from  whence  they  subsided  were  in  a  comparative 
state  of  quiescence.  Of  this  fact,  the  fine  preservation  of  the 
most  delicate  shells,  and  other  organic  bodies  affords  unequi- 
vocal testimony.  Of  a  different  character,  however,  is  that 
accumulation  of  heterogeneous  materials,  which  often  forms  ^ 
thick  covering  over  the  regular  strata,  and  has  obtained  t' 
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name  of  diltwiumj  as  resulting  from  that  catastrophe  which  so 
greatly  modified  the  face  of  our,  earth*  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  any  thing  more  strongly  indicative  of  the  tumultuous 
action  of  prodigious  currents  than  those  deposits  display.  — 
On  the  Norfolk  coast,  where  they  arrive  at  their  greatest 
thickness,  an  abundance  of  characteristic  sections  are  exposed^ 
The  following  (J!g,  1 23.)  was  sketched  in  1824,  and  shows  part 
of  the  cliff,  wout  100  ft*  high,  west  of  Cromer* 


123 


We  might  multiply  illustrations  of  dilimal  contortions,  to 
any  extent,  were  it  essential.  They  consist  of  concentric 
layers  of  sand,  gravel,  clay,  and  chalk,  or  of  irregular  beds  of 
each,  and  occasionally  exhibit  enormous  boulders  of  chalk,  and 
fragments  of  rocks.  At  Beeston,  on  the  same  coast,  may  be 
observed  another  singular  section,  whence  the  following  sketch 
{Jig*  124-.)  is  taken.  In  both  cases,  the  whole  reposes  upon  crag. 
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Our  geologists  have  scarcely  decided  whether  the  ferniginous 
sands  of  the  eastern  counties,  containing  the  nmrine  shells, 
locally  termed  crag^  should  be  arranged  as  appertaining  to  this 
great  diluvial  deposit;  some  considering  it  as  proper  flilu- 
vium,  while  others  are  inclined  to  view  it  as  a  distinct  marine 
formation,  covered  by  diluvium,  and  reposing  its  southern  por- 
tion upon  the  London  clay,  and  its  northern  immediately  upon 
the  chalk.    Without  adverting  further  to  that  point,  we  sub- 
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jbin  two  sections  of  its  beds,  for  the  purpose  of  augmentiDg 
our  illustrations  of  stratification. 


125 


The  above  (^.  125.)  represents  a  conunon  form  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  layers.  In  these  cases,  the  horizontal  divisions 
appear  to  indicate  a  succession  of  eras,  or  periods  of  deposit ; 
the  intermediate  beds  are  frequently  arranged  in  oblique  planes. 
The  site  is  near  Orford,  Suffolk,  where  the  crag  forms  a  coarse 
sandstone,  containing  several  fossil  sponges,  and  is  used  as  a 
soft  building  material.  Tlie  following  sketch  (126.)  is  from  the 
ferruginous  shelly  crag  of  the  caverns  near  Languard  Cottage* 
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Having,  by  the  foregoing  series  of  illustrations,  prepared 
the  way  tor  a  better  consideration  of  the  Weald,  we  shall  inr 
troduce  the  reader  to  this  district,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Martin. 
{Geol.  Mem.9  p.  9.)  These  will  be  rendered  more  intelligible 
by  the  annexed  plan  (J^.  127.)  which  has  been  reduced  from 
the  Geological  Society's  map,  in  preference  to  the  less  accu- 
rate one  which  accompanies  the  Memoir. 

*^  It  must  be  well  known  to  every  traveller  who  has  crossed 
this  valley,  that,  upon  descending  from  the  chalk  hills  in  any 
part  of  its  western  extremity,  he  enters  upon  a  tract  of  sandy 
country,  occasionally  rising  into  considerable  eminences,  and 
of  very  varied  agricultural  aspect  From  thence  he  descends 
still  &rther  into  extensive,  woody,  and  cultivated  districts  of 
clay  soil,  and  of  exceedingly  undulating  surface.  Traversing 
this  clay,  country,  locally  called,  and  by  notoriety,  the  proper 
•  Weald,'  he  emerges  again  across  the  same  sand  to  reach  a 
range  of  chalk  hills,  similar  to  those  he  left  behind  him.  In 
the  eastern  part  of  tiie  valley,  the  same  series  is  observed,  with 
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the  difference,  that  the  sands  immediately  below  the  chalk  are 
not  so  prominent,  and  the  middle  of  the  clay  country  has  a 
greater  intermixture  of  sandy  lands,  not  destitute  of  pictu- 
resque beauty,  but  of  inferior  agricultural  character. 


f^o  rr  vv 


EngUsh 


<<  The  space  thus  comprised  has  otherwise,  in  geological 
language,  got  the  name  of  the  ^  Weald  Denudation  ; '  because 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  from  the  uniformity  of  tlie 
structure  of  the  valley,  and  the  regularity  and  peculiar  dispo- 
sition of  its  chalk  boundaries,  that  the  chalk  itself,  in  all  its 
subordinate  strata,  with  perhaps  some  others  often  found  in- 
cumbent upon  the  chalk,  have  been  once  continued  over  it 
from  side  to  side  (all  uniting  to  form  a  high  table-land,  but  a 
small  part  of  a  greater  expansion  of  the  same  materials),  and 
of  which  it  has  since  been  stripped  or  denuded. 
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«  To  explain  better  what  is  understood  by  this  denud- 
ation, or  stripping  off  of  the  chalk  strata,  let  the  reader  ima- 
fine  a  plain  of  chalk,  covered  or  not  with  other  lands  of  a 
indred  nature,  ei^tended  over  a  part  of  France,  and  continued 
without  interruption  to  the  north  of  England.  Let  him  then 
suppose,  that,  looking  from  above  the  Alton  Hills,  he  sees  the 
chalk,  with  its  accompanying  strata,  rent  asunder ;  part  sink- 
ing southward,  to  give  a  bed  to  the  English  Channel,  from  the 
race  of  Portland  to  Beachy-Head  (leavmg  some  fractured  por- 
tions standing,  to  tell  the  story  of  convulsions),  part  northward. 
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to  form  the  south  side  of  what  is  called  the  London  basui)  from 
Marlborough  Downs  to  the  Straits  of  Dover. 

<<  Let  him  also  suppose,  that»  whilst  this  is  in  progress,  and  all 
the  immense  intervening  masses  are  fissured  and  crumbled  by 
convulsion,  a  flood  of  water,  powerful  beyond  comprehension, 
at  the  same  instant,  or  immediately  after,  rushing  over,  and 
entering  the  broken  surface,  sweeps  the  whole  contents  of  what 
is  now  the  weald  excavation  before  it,  into  the  North  Sea  — 
itself  but  a  part  of  the  abyss  just  then  opened,  perhaps  by  the 
same  concussion,  to  receive  them. 

"Or,  let 

^'  A  change  come  o'er  the  spirit  of  his  dream. 
That  is  not  all  a  dream.' 

Let  him  suppose  this  part  of  our  island  lifted  up  out  of  the 
ocean  by  an  impelling  power  from  below,  some  parts  of  it  mor^ 
steadily  and  evenly,  others  with  such  irregular  and  successive 
heavings,  as  to  produce  the  effects  above  spoken  of;  disrup- 
tion ofthe  central  parts,  and  such  Assuring  and  rending  of  the 
circumference,  as  an  irregular  action  is  calculated  to  produce 
upon  a  ponderous  and  frangible  material. 

"  Such  a  dream,  splendid  as  it  may  be^  will  fall  far  short  of 
the  reality  of  those  changes  that  can  be  demonstrated  to  have 
taken  place  in  parts  of  the  world,  well  understood  to  be  more 
ancient  than  these  under  consideration. 

"  If  the  mind  is  staggered  at  the  immensity  of  such  an 
operation,  let  it  be  answered,  tliat  the  Weald  Valley  is  but  a 
^mail  furrow  on  the  earth's  surface.  And  let  our  thoughts 
revert  for  comparison  to  many  greater  natural  phenomena; 
to  the  height  of  the  Himalaya,  which  may  be  well  supposed 
to  have  felt  the  power  of  the  same  ocean  stream,  perhaps  to 
have  been  lifted  out  of  it,  or  to  the  five  miles  of  depth,  which 
may  be  given  to  that  ocean ;  and  then  consider  how  small  a 
proportion  the  aggregate  ten  miles  holds  to  the  diameter  of 
the  globe  itself. 

"  Nothing  is  great,  nor  nothing  little,  in  the  operations  of 
nature ;  and  such  disclosures  as  these  sink  into  insignificance 
before  the  wonders  of  astronomy !  The  mind  is  lost  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  immeasurable  power  to  which  it  is  indif- 
ferent, that 

" '  Now  a  bubble  bursts,  andjnow  a  world.' " 

Without  entering  into  the  detail  of  the  strata  beneath  the 
chalk,  which  are  exposed  by  the  Weald  denudation,  it  will  be 
sufficient  here  to  state  that  they  are  recognised  by  the  names  of 
malm-rock,  or  green  sand,  the  gault  or  blue  marl,  and  the  upper 
ferruginous  sand,  all  of  which  are  now  classed  by  the  author 
under  the  comprehensive  term  glauamite.   Beneath  this  occurs 
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fuiotber  group,  on  which  he  has  conferred  the  name  oSwealden  *, 
consisting  of  the  Weald  clay,  with  alternating  beds  of  sand  and 
tod  of  Sussex  or  Petworm  marble;  and  Uie  deposit  called 
the  Hastings,  or  iron,  sands,  with  its  accompanying  beds  of 
day,  sandstone,  and  odcareous  grit  Descriptions  of  the  cha- 
racters, areas,  and  peculiar  fossils  of  all  these  formations  may 
be  consulted  in  the  memoirs  of  Mantell,  Martin,  Webster, 
Murchison,  Dr.  Fitton,  and  some  other  writers.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  Weald  is  well  represented  in  the  sections  of  Kent 
and  Sussex,  by  Mr.  William  Smith,  and  explained  in  the 
article  on  Valleys  of  Elevation,  by  Dr.  Buckland,  with  whom 
that  term  originated. 

It  has  been  observed,  by  Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Phillips, 
that  the  course  of  the  rivers  watering  this  district,  and  thfe 
configuration  of  the  valleys  which  convey  them,  present  a  very 
interesting  geological  phenomena.  The  great  valleys  of  the 
Weald  were  remarked  to  be  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the 
strata ;  but  these  do  not  form  the  channels  throu^  which  any 
of  the  more  important  streams  seek  the  sea.  These  rivers 
flow  firom  the  centre  towards  the  north  and  south,  at  right 
angles  both  to  the  Weald  and  to  the  strata  l>y  which  it  is 
encircled,  through  gorges  opened  across  the  strata,  mstead  of 
being  turned  by  their  escarpments  into  the  great  Weald  val* 
leys,  as  they  would  be  if  the  fractures  in  these  escarpments 
were  filled  up.  There  is  here  displayed  one  of  the  many  in- 
stances of  a  double  system  of  valleys,  crossing  each  other 
transversely,  which  the  authors,  from  whom  the  preceding  de- 
scription has  been  abridged,  were  amongst  the  earliest  to  point 
out. 

The  following  diagram  {fig.  129.)  exhibits  the  geological  po- 
sition of  the  Weald  denudation,  bounded  by  the  chalk  basins 
of  London  and  Hampshire,  *^  between  which  k  lies  like  a 
trough  or  gulley ;  or  like  a  third  basin  elevates  between  the 
other  two,  and  draining  its  waters  into  them  through  cracks 
or  channels  in  its  sides.''  (Martin^  p.  65.)  By  the  strong 
jines  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  Weald,  it  is  intended  to 
mark  the  mode  in  which  the  drainage  is  effected. 

S,  Dovmi.  y.  Downs. 


The  principal  ravines,  or  transverse  fissures,  are  observed  to 
have  a  remarkable  correspondence  on  each  side  of  the  Weald, 

*  It  b  donbtfol  whether  other  of  these  terms  w91  become  current  amons 
geologisto.  ^ 
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particularly  in  the  escarpments  of  the  chalk,  ^^  and  in  several 
instances  are  directly  opposed  to  fiach  other ;  which  could  not 
have  happened  without  a  simultaneous  action  and  common 
consent  and  continuity  of  parts.  The  coincidence  is  therefore 
the  more  remarkable,  and  proves  not  only  the  continuity  of 
the  chalk  strata  at  the  moment  of  convulsion,  but  also  their 
uniform  density  and  strength.'*    {Martin^  p.  61.) 

The  annexed  profile  sketch  {J^.  130.),  although  inadequate 
to  exhibit  the  entire  characters  of  a  particular  case,  either  of 
denudation  or  of  valleys  by  elevation,  will,  it  is  hoped,  assist 
in  fi>llow]ng  the  descriptions  and  reasonings  we  quote.  The 
courses  of  the  rivers  which  discharge  through  the  transverse 
raidnes  are  denoted  by  arrows. 


From  the  two  preceding  sections  it  will  be  perceived  that 
die  outcrops  of  nearly  the  whole  series  of  strata  in  the  Weald 
are  cut  through,  both  to  the  north  and  south.  These  fissures, 
in  some  cases,  have  resulted  fi'om  subsidence ;  in  others  from 
a  compound  displacement  of  the  mass.  In  no  instance  are 
these  varied  disturbances  more  strikingly  exemplified  than  in 
the  passage  of  the  river  Arun  through  this  district.  It  is  im- 
portant to  mention  that  the  strata  mtersected  by  these  open- 
ings have,  in  several  instances,  been  observed  to  be  lower  on 
the  eastern  than  on  the  western  sides,  and  that  there  exists  a 
general  longitudinal  depression  of  the  whole,  from  the  west 
towards  thoneast,  independently  of  the  dip  to  the  north  and 
south,  which  our  sections  show.  Hence  it  is  suggested  that 
the  force  which  elevated  the  Weald  strata  operated  in  an  oblique 
direction  to  their  planes. 

From  all  we  can  collect,  the  author  conceives  that  the  denu- 
dation of  the  Weald  was  simultaneous  with  the  depression  of 
the  London  and  Isle  of  Wight  basins.  "  The  acts  of  basining 
and  of  denudation  were  contemporaneous,  and  stand  in  the 
relation  of  cause  and  consequences.'' 

"  That  the  Weald  vacuity  would  have  been  a  lake,  but -for 
these  gullies,  is  sufficiently  evident ;  but  that  it  has  ever  been 
so  is  by  no  means  probable,  fi-om  any  thing  that  can  be  ob- 
served at  present  The  hypothesis  which  supposes  it  to  have 
been  a  lake  subsequently  to  the  great  catastrophe  which  hol- 
lowed it  ojit,  also  supposes  these  outlets  to  have  been  the  oper- 
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ation  of  watery  eroi^n,  the  friction  of  their  own  streams,  or  the 
debacle  of  the  lake  itself.  That  this  could  not  have  been  the 
case,  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  more  than  one  of  them. 
The  first  that  gave  wav  would  render  all  the  rest  unnecessary 
and  impossible;  and  it  every  drain  had  had  its  separate  pool, 
the  water  would  never  have  risen  high  enough  in  either  of 
them,  separately,  to  force  a  passage  through  so  many  obstacles. 

*<  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  proved  that  these  masses  are 
deeply  fissured,  it  Ls  also  proved  that  they  have  been  in  motion. 
And  the  formation  of  such  a  channel  as  here  described,  in  a 
direct  line  through  such  heterogeneous  materials,  must  have 
been  the  result  of  a  simultaneous  movement  of  the  whole,  let 
the  moving  power  be  what  it  might.  That  this  operation  was 
coeval  with  the  catastrophe  which  left  the  material  features  of 
this  part  of  the  world  such  as  we  see  them,  is  apparent  from 
a  collective  view  of  the  concomitant  phenomena.  And  whe|- 
ther  the  Sussex  and  Surrey  hills,  with  their  accompanying 
strata,  were  severed  by  the  disruption  and  dispersion  of  the 
intervening  parts,  or  simply  by  the  sliding  down  of  the  whole 
mass,  which  is  much  less  probable,  or  the  joint  effect  of  these 
causes,  the  slightest  inclination  or  obliquity  of  the  basis,  upon 
which  it  must  be  supposed  to  rest,  would  be  sufficient  to  open 
the  fissures  in  the  direction  in  which  we  see  them.''  {Martin^ 
p.  74.) 

"  To  the  eye  of  the  practised  observer,  the  Weald  valley 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  great  water  channel  after  a  flood ; 
some  parts  of  it  clean  and  clear  from  all  incumbrance,  others 
loaded  with  drift;  the  banks  in  some  parts  torn  clean  away, 
in  others  heaped  up  with  rubbish.'*  {Martin^  p.  84.) 

But,  with  regard  to  the  notion  that  the  exposure  of  the  strata 
beneath  the  chalk,  in  the  Weald  valley,  is  solely  the  effect  of 
denudation,  Mr.  Martin  is  inclined  to  support  Dr.  Buckland's 
views,  in  withholding  his  assent  to  that  hypothesis.  ^*  I  am 
disposed  fiiUy  to  allow,"  observes  Dr.  Buckland,  *'  that  the 
force  of  water  has  been  sufficient  to  sweep  away  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  loose  and  shattered  fragments,  which,  after  the' 
elevation  I  am  assuming,  must  have  covered  the  axis  of  this 
valley,  and  which  must  still  have  remained  there,  in  the  form ' 
of  rubbish,  had  there  been  no  subsequent  diluvial  action  to' 
drift  them  away.  But  I  think  the  slightest  inspection  of  the 
sections  of  the  Weald  will  at  once  convince  us,  that  no  power 
of  denudation  by  water  could  have  produced  the  doubly  in- 
clined position  of  the  entire  body  of  the  strata  within  this  dis- 
trict, as.  well  as  of  the  chalk  by  which  it  is  surrounded  ;  and 
that  we  must  here  again  have  recourse  to  a  force  producing 
clevaUon  from  beneath,  along  the  axis  of  the  valley,  if  we 
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could  find  an  adequate  cause  for  this  effects  that  have  been 
produced  in  it,  along  an  extent  of  sixty  miles  in  length  and 
twenty  miles  in  breadth."  {Geol.  Trans.^  vol.  ii.  p.  124.) 

Dr.  Buckland's  paper  on  the  formation  of  valleys  by  the 
elevation  of  the  strata  that  enclose  them,  is  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  Mr.  Martin's  memoir,  that  we  shall 
not  find  a  more  appropriate  opportunity  of  adverting  to  it  than 


%9^    ^.     ^f   }k£    ^t^ 


]?1 


here.  The  first  object  of  this  eminent  geologist  is,  to  show  the 
arrangement  of  the  strata  immediately  to  the  south  of  New- 
bury, and,  in  particular,  to  describe  that  remarkable  denu- 
dation within  the  chalk,  which  contributed  to  form  the  Valley 
of  Kingsclere.  (^.  131.) 
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On  inspection  of  the  section  which  accompanies  the  paper, 
a  striking  similarity  to  that  of  the  Weald  valley,  in  con- 
nection with  the  London  basin,  will  be  at  once  recognised, 
and  it  will  further  elucidate  the  relation  between  the  formation 
of  basins  and  vaUeys  of  elevation.  They  are  both  here  intro- 
duced, {fg.  182,  133.) 

Xk^BOert  VaiUv  qf  Bination.  BaHH  ttfKtuttmry.  Green  Sand 

a  *''  I 

i 


Green  Sand, 
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The  southern  edge  of  this  denudation  forms  the  highest 
crest  of  the  chalky  Inkpen  Hill  being  1011  feet  above  the  sea. 
Its  northern  edge  is  less  elevated,  and  the  strata  of  the  two 
escarpments  dip,  in  opposite  directions,  on  each  side  of  the 
anticlinal  line  which  passes  along  the  centre  of  the  valley. 

The  interior  consists  of  the  green  sand  formation  (glauconite 
of  Martin).  The  valley  comprehended  within  the  escarpment 
is  from  four  to  five  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  two  miles 
broad.  Another,  extremely  similar,  called  the  Valley  of  Ham, 
occurs  five  miles  to  the  westward,  immediately  under  Inkpen 
Hill,  and  is  about  half  the  area  of  that  of  Kingsclere. 
,  Many  other  valleys  of  this  class,  in  the  chalk  and  older 
formations,  are  mentioned  by  Dr.  Buckland,  and  our^^.  113. 
represents  one  of  them  in  the  Vale  of  Westbury,  near  Bristol. 
Their  drainage  is  generally  effected  **  by  an  aperture  in  one 
of  their  lateral  escarpments,  and  not  at  either  extremity  of 
their  longer  axis,  as  would  have  happened  had  they  been 
simply  excavated  by  the  sweeping  force  of  rapid  water ;  and, 
as  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  explain  the  origin  of  any  valleys 
of  this  description  by  denudation  alone,  or,  indeed,  without 
referring  the  present  position  of  their  component  strata  to  a 
force  acting  from  below,  and  elevating  the  strata  along  their 
central  line  of  fracture,  I  shall  venture  so  far  to  involve  this 
theory  of  their  origin  with  the  facts  which  they  display,  as  to 
designate  them  by  the  appellation  of  Valleys  (^  Eleoaiton :  of 
course,  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  their  subsequent 
modification  by  diluvial  denudation."  ( GeoL  Trans.^  vol.  ii.  1 2S.) 

After  reciting  these  examples,,  the  author  concludes :  **  The 
facts,  then,  which  we  have  examined,  conspire  to  lead  us  to 
the  conclusion,  that  not  only  many  enclosed  valleys  similar  to 
that  of  Kingsclere,  but  also,  in  a  less  degree,  many  open  val- 
leys similar  to  that  of  Pewsey  and  the  great  central  valley  of 
Kent  and  Sussex,  though  largely  modified  by  denudation,  owe 
their  origin  to  an  antecedent  elevation  and  fracture  of  their 
component  strata ;  and  these  phenomena  may  be  regarded  as 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  formations  of  all  ages,  and  as 
indicating  the  multitude  of  disturbing  causes  by  which  the 
earth's  surface  has  been  affected."  (GeoL  Trans*^  vol.ii.  p.  125.) 
5.Dr.  Buckland  adduces  evidence  to  show  that  the  superior 
strata,  which  have  been  conceived  peculiar  to  the  basins  of 
London  and  Hampshire,  were  once  continuous.  Traces  of  this 
union  are  observable  in  the  detached  portions  which  yet  exist, 
ev^n  on  the  highest  eminences  of  the  chalk  formation.  On 
this  hypothesis,  which  there  seems  little  reason  to  dispute,  the 
London  and  plastic  clays  stretched  uninterruptedly  from  the 
coast  of  Norfolk  to  Dorsetshire,  prior  to  the  great  era  bf  the 
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deluge;  and,  in  so  doing,  they  would  only  conform  to  die 
course  of  all  the  other  formations  which  crop  out  to  the  west- 
ward of  them. 

The  tender  and  destructible  nature  of  the  deposits  above 
the  chalk,  would  render  them  peculiarly  liable  to  be  swept 
away,  in  some  parts,  by  diluvial  currents.  Their  preservation 
at  other  points,  and  *^  their  separation  into  the  two  distinct 
basins  of  London  and  Hampshire,  have  resulted  partly  from 
local  elevations  and  depressions,  by  subterraneous  violence, 
since  the  deposition  of  the  plastic  clay,  and  partly  from  the 
still  more  recent  removal  of  much  of  their  substance  by  diluvial 
denudation."    (Geol.  Trans.^  vol.  ii.  p.  127.) 

Before  concluding  this  article  we  must  return  to  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, on  the  supposed  depositions  of  strata  in  basins.  '*  Although 
the  contents  of  these  chalk  basins  have  been  carefully  ex- 
amined and  described,  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
mechanism  or  mode  of  formation  of  the  basins  themselves  has 
yet  been  given ;  and,  since  the  French  naturalists  first  made 
use  of  the  term,  so  much  laxity  has  obtained  in  the  application 
of  the  word  basin,  that  it  is  made  to  comprehend  almost  every 
depression  in  the  earth's  surface."  {Martin^  p.  SS.) 

*'  The  obscurity  in  which  this  branch  of  the  subject  has 
been  left,  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  difficulty  of  con- 
sidering it  apart  from  a  general  theory  of  displacement,  and 
firom  the  conflicting  opinions  prevalent  upon  that  subject  ,*  and 
because  geologists,  not  professed  Vulcanists,  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  considering  all  displacement  as  the  effect  of  one  of 
two  causes  — ;  of  subsidence  from  simple  gravity,  or  excavation 
by  watery  erosion."  (/(/.,  p.  56.) 

^^  But,  in  whatever  mode  these  basins  exist,  they  have  been 
considered  as  the  recipients  and  continent  cavities  of  succes- 
sional  deposits  of  different  eras  and  different  agencies ;  and 
their  preexistence  is  necessarily  involved  in  that  consideration. 
How  far  this  theory  agrees  with  appearances  developed  by 
later  discoveries,  remains  to  be  proved.  Some  relaxation  of 
the  original  idea  of  deposits  in  the  Paris  basin  exclusively  is 
said  to  have  been  made ;  and  the  discovery  of  the  same  strata 
elsewhere  in  a  horizontal,  and  what  may  be  considered  an 
original  position,  serves  to  strengthen  the  opinion,  that  the 
strata  above  the  chalk  are  all  of  a  date  anterior  to  the  con- 
vulsion which  divested  it  of  its  flbtz  character."  (/<i.,  p.  57.) 

In  another  place  he  observes,  '*  Of  the  English  basins  it 
may  be  safely  asserted,  that,  being  fissured  in  all  their  parts 
in  the  act  of  subsidence,  and  many  parts  of  them  of  higher 
level  than  the  intervening  excavations,  no  deposit  could  have 
taken  place  within  them  which  did  not  fill  denuded  cavities. 
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The  contemporiety  of  these  acts  being  established,  it  follows, 
of  course,  that  the  chalk,  with  all  its  superincumbent  strata, 
existed  previously  in  a  horizontal  position."  {Id.,  p.  89.) 

The  true  disposition  of  a  chalk  basin,  according  to  Mr. 
Martin's  diagram  {Jig.  134.),  arises  from  the  fracture  and  sub- 
sidence of  its  parts ;  for,  although  large  hollows  have  doubtless 
been  formed  upon  its  surface,  its  thickness  is  aot  udegnatft  to 
admit  of  the  construction  of  a  basin  in  that  way  only. 

134 
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From  the  foregoing  extracts  an  accordance  will  be  per- 
ceived, between  these  authorities,  in  the  conviction  that,  an- 
terior to  the  great  derangements  of  the  Weald  and  the  chalk 
basins,  the  strata  had  existed  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  that 
**  what  are  called  tertiary  Jbrmations  (those  above  the  chalk) 
were  deposited  before  the  basins  were  in  existence,"  and 
covered  a  far  wider  area  than  they  have  done  subsequently  to 
the  deluge.  *^  A  wide  field  is  thus  opened,  not  for  conjecture, 
but  for  research ;  and,  if  the  subject  of  derangement  be  culti- 
vated with  the  same  fidelity  of  observation  as  lias  been  of  late 
that  of  structure,  results  cannot  fail  of  being  produced,  de- 
structive of  many  errors,  and  corrective  of  many  received 
opinions."  {Martin,  p.  90.) 


In  a  note,  appended  to  Mr.  Martin's  memoir,  some  con- 
jectures are  offered  on  the  probability  of  lines  of  fracture  tra- 
versing the  London  clay,  over  which  the  Thames  is  conducted, 
and  on  the  presumed  risk  to  which  the  construction  of  a 
tunnel  would  hence  be  subjected.  The  direction  of  these  fis* 
sures  would  resemble  those  in  Mr.  Martin's  diagram.  {Jig,  1 34.) 
**  A  tunnel  through  the  London  clay,  in  those  parts  where  the 
river  has  been  directed  over  it,  in  an  unsubsided  or  undisturbed 
state,  is  perfectly  practicable ;  but,  where  rent  and  subsidence, 
or  what  are  commonly  called  faults,  have  taken  place,  there 
remains  nothing  but  loose  diluvial  and  alluvial  soil,  through 
which  it  must  be  at  all  times  dangerous  to  venture.  If,  there- 
fore, the  expedients  for  repairing  the  mischief  fail  in  this 
instance,  a  spot  might  still  be  chosen  where  the  river  takes  its 
course  over  the  clay,  that  has  not  been  disturbed  by  the  convul- 
sion which  basined  the  chalk.**  (Martin,  p.  89.) 
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We  are  a  little  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  latter  paragraph 
widi  the  conclusion  to  which  the  author  elsewhere  arrives,  in 
conjunction  with  Dr.  Bucklaiid,  that  ^^  the  tertiary  formations 
were  deposited  in  a  horizontal  position  before  the  basins  were 
in  existence/*  Admitting  the  justice  of  the  conclusion,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  infer  that  the  incumbent  strata  would 
equally  partake  of  the  disturbances  which  so  remarkably 
affected  the  chalk. 

That  the  accident  which  impeded  the  progress  of  the  tunnel 
was  occasioned  by  a  fissure  in  the  strata,  of  the  description 
alluded  to,  is,  however,  by  no  means  apparent  from  the  cir* 
cumstances.     The  excavations  were  too  near  the  surface  to 
afford  sufficient  proof  that  it  was  other  than  tlie  usual  ^?  broken 
ground''  which  forms  the  beds  of  most  valleys.     It  is  well 
known,  and  observed  in  practical  operations,  such  as  forming 
tunnels,  driving  levels,  and  sinking  shafb,  that  all  formations, 
whether  composed  of  sofl  or  of  indurated  materials,  are,  to  a 
considerable  depth  below  the  surface,  *^  shaken"  and  doubtful, 
consequently  treacherous.    No  mineral  or  coal  beds  '*  prove,** 
with  any  approach  to  certainty,  until  thev  have  been  pursued 
beyond  the  influence  of  the  operations  wliich  have  disturbed 
the  exterior  crust  of  the  earth.    We  do  not  refer  solely  to  the 
irregular  accumulations  of  what  is  called  diluvial  matter,  but 
to  disturbances,  diluvial  or  otherwise,  which  extend  still  deeper. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  thickness  of  diluvium  or  of  transported 
materials  is,  of  all  things,  the  most  uncertain,  particularly  at 
the  bottoms  of  valleys,  and  in  the  beds  of  rivers.    Nothing  can 
present  a  more  ra^ed  outline  than  a  section,  of  the  base  of  a 
diluvial  district,  or  demonstrate  more  incontestibly  that  there 
IS  not  the  slightest  agreement  between  the  oudine  of  the  base 
on  which  the  detritus  is  deposited,  and  the  present  contour  of 
the  earth's  surface. 

With  regard  to  the  geological  position  of  the  Tliames  tun- 
nel, it  has  been  customary  to  speak  of  its  passing  through  the 
London  clay.  If  the  excavation  be  pursued,  it  will  probably 
intersect  that  formation  towards  the  northern  portion  of  the 
line  I  but  hitherto,  from  the  materials  which  have  been  brought 
up,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  work  has  proceeded  in  some  of 
the  plastic  clay  beds,  so  denominated,^  agreeing  with  those 
exposed  at  Woolwich,  and  much  less  favourably  adapted  to 
subterraneous  operations,  than  the  tenacious  itiass  of  the  Lon- 
don clay  which  reposes  upon  it.  The  formations  lying  im- 
mediately to  the  south-east  of  London,,  have  by  no  means  been 
accurately  defined  upon  our  geological  maps. 

T. 
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Qirtis*s  British  Entomolog^f. 


A  RT.  II.  Catalo^e  of  Works  on  Natural  History ^  lately  puiUMed^ 
toith  some  Notice  of  those  considered  the  most  interesting  to  British 
Naturalists, 

Britain. 

CurtU^s  British  Entomology.  In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly.  4#.  6d.  coloured. 

No.  LIV.for  June,  contains 
S15  to  818.  —  Tel^orus  cykneus;  Cole6ptera  Telephorids.  Of  this 
genus  twentv-eight  species  are  natives  of  Britain;  that  figured  was  taken 
at  Ambleside,  near  some 
oak  trees,  while  Primula 
farindsa,  here  figured,  was 
in  flower  abundantly  at  the 
same  time. — Dascilfus  cer- 
vinus;  Coleop.  Telephori- 
dae  (Jig.  135.,  natural  size, 
a,  magnified  b);  of  which 
there  are  several  varieties, 
which  appear  in  May  and 
June,  ana  are  very  abund- 
ant in  the  north  of  England 
and  in  Scotland.  The 
Dwarf  Orchis  (O.  ustuUita) 
was  in  flower  on  Arthur's 
Seat,  near  Edinburgh,  where 

Mr.  Curtis  gathered  his  specimen.— Catoclda  elocata(^'.  156.  c);  Lcsnd^p* 
♦^-«  ^^^*.A  J-.     'I'li^  caterpillar  of  which  fwds  upon  willows  and  elms. 
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tera  M>ctuadse. 


Gen.  CJtar.  —  Antennae  alike  in  both  sexes,  inserted  in  the  crown  of  the 
head  close  to  the  eyes,  long,  slender,  and  setaceous,  externally  covered  with 
scales,  internally  pubescent  ia\  with  scattered  bristles  from  the  middle  to 
the  apex  {b) :  basal  joint  the  largest,  cup-shaped.  Maxills  as  long  as  tb^ 
antennae,  convoluted,  setaceous,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  apex  ciliated 
with  tentacula  (c). 


Betmees  Fishes  of  Cefipn. 


S7$ 


Labial  palpi  pprrected,  obliqudv  inarticulate,  densely  dotted  with  lon^ 
scales,  those  on  the  third  ioint  short  (d) :  basal  joints  slightly  liutant  and 
rather  long;  second  a  little  bent,  ascending  obliquely,^ Bubfusifomi ;  third 
not  so  long  as  the  first,  slender,  elongated  ovate  {e). 

Head  rather  small.  Oculi,  one  on  each  side  behind  the  antennae  (/^ 
magnified  g).  Thorax  large.  Abdomen  robust,  cylindricd,  attenuate^ 
tuf&d  on  the  back,  at  the  base,  and  at  the  tail.  Wings  ample,  slightliF 
deflexed  when  at  rest,  superior  subtrigonate.  Cilia  loo^  and  indented. 
Legs  lon^,  anterior  the  shortest.  Tibiae,  anterior  short,  with  a  compressed 
bfMul  some  on  the  indde,  the  others  spurred,  the  posterior  with  a  pair  to^ 
wards  tne  middle,  all  of  unequal  size  (A). 
Tarsi,  anterior  much  longer  than  the 
tibisp,  the  others  of  equal  length,  pro- 
ducing a  double  series  of  spines  beneath. 
Claws  bent.  Pulvilli  formmg  a  lobe  in 
the  middle,  with  a  slender  one  very  much 
cut  on  each  side  (t).  Larvae  half  loopers, 
with  six  pectoral,  eiffht  abdominal  (the  two 
first  bdng  less  perfect  than  the  cfthers), 
and  two  anal,  feet. 

Pupae  enclosed  in  a  loose  cocoon  formed 
between  some  leaves. 

Megachile  Wil.lughbi//2o  CWiUughby,  a 
friend  of  Ray's);  Hymen6ptera  Aj^dx 
Leach  /  of  which  there  are  seven  Britbh 
spedes.  M.  centunculkris  ijig.  137.)  is 
figured  as  living  on  the  MercunaUs  &nnua. 

Betme^s  BUket  of  Ceylon.    In  4to  Numbers,  monthly.    21i. 

No,  II.  for  Juncy  contains 
Holoc^ntrus  arg^nteus,  a  very  delidous  fish.  —  Chae^todon  vagabiindus,  a 
verv  singular  creature,  exhibiting  different  shades  of  purple,  orange,  yellow, 
and  red,  but  not  much  valued  by  fishermen.  C.  Brownriggtt,  about  2  in. 
lonff,  much  sought  after  as  an  article  of  food. — jSScorpae'na  miles  (Jig.  158.% 
with  spines  round  the  eyes,  and  partially  on  the  lateral  line  near  the  head. 


Branch josteg<^us  rays  six;  dorsal  (^)  thirty-three,  thirteen  spinous ;  jjectoral 
(c)four;  ventriil  (d)  sb,  one  spbous;  anal  (c)  nine,  three  sninous;  t-tiutkl, 
(/)  twdvci   her^^l  argCj  with  six  cirri  on  thegill>;    pectoral  firif*  with  bi^i* 
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Botanical  Periodicals. 


1-19 


irregular       black 

spots.        Ventral, 

anal,   dorsal,   and 

caudal   fins,   with 

small  black  spots. 

Fig,  158.  is  about 

one  tenth  of  the 

lenethofthefish. —   / 

Balistes  aculeiitus  / 

var.    viridis.  (Jig.  * 

i39.)Green,about  ^ 

9  in.    in    length,    \ 

and  belonging  to 

the    order    Bran- 

chiostegous :    the 

others  all  thoracic; 

i.  e.  having  their 

ventral  fins  under 

the  pectoral,  and  not  before  or  behiud  them,  like  the  iugular  or  abdominal 

fishes.     BranchiostegouB  fishes  are   such  as  have  the  gills  destitute   of 

bony  rays.  {J!g.  139.  fl) 

Botamcal  Periodicals, 

The  Botanical  Magazine,  for  July,  contains  Artodurpus  integrifolia 

(Jig,  140.),  Entire-leaved  Bread-fruit,  which  flowered  in  December,  18S7, 

in  the  stove  of  the  Edinburgh   botanic  ~ 

garden.    It  belongs  to  the  nat.  ord.  UttU 

cete,  has  the  male  and  female  blossoms  on 

the  same  plant,  the  former  (a)  lateral,  and 

the  latter  (b)  terminal.    The  fruit  is  tech-       V'  ;^^5i^i,     f  K^  140 

nically  a  pod,  or  pericarp;  in  the  East  ^ 

and  West  Indies  it  grows  to  a  very  large 

size,  and  is  eaten  by  the  natives.     In  the 

West  Indies  it  is  less  eaten  than  in  the 

East  Indies ;  but  the  seeds,  when  roasted 

like  chestnuts,  are  allowed  to  be  good,  , 

even  by  strangers.    The  tree  arrives  at  | 

the  greatest  size  and  perfection  in  Ceylon, 

where  it  may  be  seen  forming  a  dense 

mass  of  foliage  50  ft.  high,  supported  by 

a  trunk  from  8  to  12ft.  in  diameter. — 

Dracse^na  austrklis;  nat.  ord.  i^sphod^lete,  is  a  new  plant  from  Australasia, 

which  flowered  in  May,  1827,  in  the  green- 
house of  the  Edinburgh  botanic  garden. — 
Hedydtis  campanuliflora ;  Rubi^ces;  is  a 
new  and  handsome  sufTruticose  plant,  from 
Brazil. 

IVie  Botanical  Remitery  for  July,  con- 
tains Anthol^za  (aiiMo#,  a  flower,  /yffM, 
rage;  fancied  aspect  of  rage  exhibited 
by  the  flower)  aethi6pica  var.  minor  {Jig, 
141.);  Tri4ndria  Monog/nia,  and  /n- 
de«e.  A  handsome  bulbous-rooted  plant. 
—  Tlirydilis  (an  ancient  Greek  name  for 
somethmg  of  the  mullein  kind)  brach^ta- 
chys.  Short-spiked  Thryallis.  '<  One  of  the 
most  obscure  genera  in  the  science  of  natural 
history.  It  was  established  by  Linnseus,  upon 
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a  specJawB  ivfakb  has  never  been  seen 
bf  m  other  person."  Mr.  Lindley 
consiaers  himself  fortunate  in  having 
an  opportunity  of  describing  a  second 
species,  which  agrees  well  with  the 
.  description  of  Linnseus.-^  Combrdtum 
comdsum  {fg.  142.);  Decan.  Monog., 
and  Combretaces ;  is  a  fine  climbing 
plant  brought  from  thickets  at  Sierra 
Leone,  by  Mr.  G.  Don,  and  grown 
here  in  the  stove. 

GriffUh^  Edward^  F.L.S.,  and  others : 

The  Animal  Kingdom  described  and 

arranged,  in  conformity  with  its  or- 

ganbation,  by   the  Biaron  Cuvier. 

With  additional  Descriptions  of  all 

the  Species  hitherto  named ;  of  many 

not  before  noticed ;  and  other  ori- 
ginal matter.    London.  8vo,  many  plates.    Partsi.  to  XV. 

The  value  of  the  original  work  of  Cuvier  is  well  established :  the  duty  of 
the  reviewer,  therefore,  is  to  ascertain  the  fidelity  of  the  translation,  and 
the  merits  of  the  additional  descriptions.  It  would  have  given  us  pleasure 
could  we  have  bestowed  on  the  correctness  of  the  transmtion  unqualified 
praise ;  but  justice  requires  us  to  say,  that,  though  it  generally  conveys  to 
the  English  reader  a  sufficiently  clear  view  of  the  author's  meaning,,  there 
are  several  parts  in  which  the  sense  is  imperfectly  or  very  incorrectly  given. 
For  instance,  p.  26  of  the  translation :  -^  **  Vegetables  derive  their  nourish' 
meni  Jrom  the  SUN,  and  from  the  circumfluent  atmosphere  in  the  form  of 
water**  &c.  Cuvier  says,  "  the  soil  and  the  atmosphere  present  to  plants 
for  their  nourishment,  water,"  &c.  "  Le  sol*'  may,  doubtless,  be  either  the 
sun  or  the  soil,  but  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  author  might  have  directed 
the  translator  which  word  to  choose ;  and,  more  particularly,  as,  in  the 
preceding  page,  there  occurs  nearly  the  same  passage :  "  Patmosphhe  et  la 
terre  apportent  aux  v^^tut  des  sues!*  &c.  In  page  22.  of  the  translation, 
we  find  the  foUowing  remarkable  error :  **  All  organised  beings  produce 
their  like,  otherwise  death  would  be  a  necessary  consequence  oflifCf  and  the 
Bpecies  must  become  extinct."  This  passage  is  utterly  unintelligible,  or,  to 
gpedk  more  plainly,  the  extreme  of  absurdity.  The  author  has  before  stated 
that  death  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  continued  action  of  life  on  the 
animal  frame ;  and  the  sentence  so  improperly  translated,  refers  to  this 
action  on  the  vital  organs.  *'  Tons  les  etres  organist  produisent  leur 
semblables,  autrement  la  mart  itant  une  suite  necessaire  de  la  vie,  leurs  esp^ces 
ne  pourraient  subsister."  Nothing  can  be  more  clearly  expressed,  or  more 
easy  to  translate  literally:  —  "  All  organised  beings  proctuce  their  like ;  were 
it  not  so,  death  being  a  necessary  consequence  of  vital  action,  the  species 
must  become  extinct."  We  might  quote  other  errors  in  the  translation  of 
the  first  sixty  pages,  for  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  account,  except  by 
supposing  that  the  translation  has  been  made  from  an  inaccurate  copy  of 
the  original. 

The  notes  and  the  original  matter  of  the  translator  and  his  colabo- 
rateurs,  have  greatly  increased  the  bulk  of  the  work ;  and  the  number  of 
the  en^vings  have  greatly  enhanced  its  price ;  the  latter,  at  least,  without 
any  thinf  like  proportionately  adding  to  its  value.  The  plan  of  getting  up 
the  book  has  not  been  properly  digested  before  it  was  commenced.  If 
engravings  were  to  be  given,  either  everv  species  described  ought  to  have 
been  figured,  or  only  one  species  of  each  order,  tribe,  or  senus;  or  only 
such  figures  as  were  necessary  to  illustrate  technicalities.    Instead  of  this. 
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we  have  numerous  ■genem,  of  which  a  single  figure  is  not  gti^n'of  any 
one  of  the  species ;  while  of  other  genera,  copperplates  are  engraved  of 
several  of  the  species.  This  indeinite,  unsystematic  mode  of  giving  illus- 
trative engravings,^  publishers  will,  in,  time,  learn  to  avoid,  from  the  necessiQr 
which  they  will  find  of  accommodadoff  their  productions  to  the  present  im- 
proved state  of  the  public  jud^ent  in  oooks,  called  forth,  in  a  great  measure, 
by  an  increased  taste  for  reading,  and  the  diminished  means  of  procuring  this 
gratification.  We  can  see  no  occasion  for  engravings  on  copper  to  illustrate  a 
work  r^e  the  present ;  had  the  figures  been  on  wchkI,  they  would  have  been 
nearly  as  expressive, or,  at  least,sufficiently  so  for  eyery  usefiil  purpose, as  that 
whicnwe  now  give  of  the  rTrnlfrcn's  F^hrfkc  {  ffn.  l  j.t.1  will  nhow  to  thoi-t:  who 
can  compare  it  with  the  ^ 
copperplate  from  which  j 
it  was  copied  inPartXV.  p 
They  could  have  been  ^ 
printed  along  with  the  i 
descriptions,  and  more 
readily  compared  with 
them;  and,  had  they 
been  limited  to  the  t3r|^  y 

ries  of  each  genus,  ^ 
work  would  have  ^ 
been  much  more  com-  M 
plete,  and,  we  should^ 
think,  not  near  so  high 
priced.  There  is  also 
an  omission  which  de- 
tracts from  the  value  of  the  work.  As  the  system  of  Cuvier  is  founded 
on  the  physiology  of  animals,  there  ought  to  have  been  plates  given  of  those 
parts  or  the  osteology  of  vertebrated  animals  which  form  the  distinctive 
characters.  They  are  not  given  in  the  original  work  of  Cuvier,  because  it 
was  intended  to  form  a  cheap  text-book,  and  the  reader  is  supposed  to  have 
access  to  the  museums  of  Paris,  and  to  extensive  libraries  of  natural  history; 
but  in  a  work  which  will  be  ten  times  the  price  of  the  original,  they  ought 
to  have  been  added.  We  regret  to  be  obliged  to  make  these  objections, 
and  should  have  j  jf  ^ 

been  much  better  *  ^^~ 

pleased  to  have 
given  the  work 
entire  instead  of 
qualified  appro- 
bation. 

As  a  principal 
object  ot  the  last 
number  of  this 
Magazine  was  to 
impress  on  the 
mind  of  the  young 
reader  the  ter- 
minologyofbirds, 
we  shall  here 
copy  from  Mr. 
Griffith's  work  an 
engraving  which 
exemplifies  that 
terminology  in  a 
very  judicious 
mannei*.(^.l44) 
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o,  ICazilU,  the  upper  part  of 

tbflkbUL 
K,  Nares,  the  nottrilt. 
<  Dertrum,  the  book. 
e,  Cuhnen,  the  ridge. 
/,  Mcsorrinlum,     the     upper 

ridge. 
^  Lorum,  naked  line  at  the 


ft,  Mandibulc,  lower  part  of  the 

bilL 
A,  Menuon,  the  chin, 
tf.  Gouts,  inferior  point  of  the 
.  mandible. 

J,  Fftmt,  fh>nt  of  the  head. 
k,  Cai^atrum,  the  face. 
/,  Vertex,  crown  of  the  head. 
111.  Sinciput,  hinder  part  of  the 

head, 
o,  Re«o  oBhthalmica,  regi<m 

of  the  ere. 
1^  Sttperciliuni,  the  eyebrow. 
A  Tenapora,  the  templet. 
9,  Gena,  the  cheeks. 


U  Cervix,  hinder  part  of  the 

neck. 
M,  Nucha,  nape  of  the  neck. 
V,  Auchenium,  below  the  nape. 
#,  Collum,  the  neck, 
r,  Regio  parotica,  protuberance 

over  the  ear. 
itf,  Guttur,  the  throat 
jr,  Gula,  gullet. 
y,  Jugufum,  lower  throat. 
X,  Dorsum,  the  baclc. 

A,  I nteracapulum,  between  the 
shoulders. 

B,  Tergum,  middle  of  the  back, 
c,  Uropigyum,  the  rumpi 

V,  Cauda,  the  tail 

T,  Rectrices,  tail  feathers  :  In. 

iermedise,  middle ;  and  Late- 

rales,  side  ones. 
J,  Ala,  the  wing, 
o,  Remiges,  the  oars, 
p,  Prtmariae,  quills. 
K,  Tectricet,  wing-oorers. 


L,  Mtuore8,lar|Kestwhig.coverB. 
M,  Medic,  middle  wing.covers. 
N,  Minores,  smallest  wing-co. 

vers, 
a.  Humeri,  shoulders. 
8,  Flexura,  the  bend  of  the 

wing. 
T,  Axill«,  the  arm.pl ts. 
II,  Hypochondria,  side  of  the 

abdomen. 
D,  Pectus,  the  breast 
B,  Abdomen. 
p,  ^Hgastrum,  stomach. 

0.  Venter,  the  beUy. 

1,  Crissum,  the  vent 
X,  Tibia,  the  thigh. 

z,  Planu,  the  fbot  with  the 

toes. 
Y,  Tarsus,  the  fbot- 
a,  Acrotarsium,  front  of  the 

fbot 


l^^) 


the  great  toe. 


Hogg,  the  Rev.  John.,  A.M.  F.L.S.  andCamb.  Ph.  Soc. :  On  the  Natural  His- 
•  tory  of  the  Vicinity  of  Stockton  on  Tees.    Stockton.  8vo,  pp.  96,  1  map. 

',  This  work  is  to  form  an  appendix  to  the  Parochial  History  of  Stockton, 
by  the  Rev.  John  Brewster,  now  in  the  press.  It  is  an  exceftent  specimen 
of  the  local  Flora,  Fauna,  &nd  Geogr&phica,  and  printed  with  verv  great 
accuracy  in  regard  to  names,  synonyms,  and  references  to  established  works 
containmg  descriptive  and  historiod  particulars.  The  use  of  such  local 
catalogues  is  three-fold;  1.  as  contributing  towards  a  more  complete  and 
accurate  natural  history  of  Britain ;  8.  as  pointing  out  to  the  inhabitants,  or 
to  those  intending  to  inhabit  particular  districts,  the  climate  and  the  natural 
productions  which  they  may  expect  to  meet  with,  and  consequently,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  elisibility  of  the  situation  for  rural  and  domestic  happiness ; 
and  5.  as  a  recorcf  by  which  future  naturalists  may  determine  •  the  local 
changes  which  have  taken  place  ki  natural  and  physical  history. 

The  catalogue  b^ns  witn  the  birds,  of  which  there  are  no  fewer  than 
126  species,  arranged  according  to 
the  system  of  Cuvier.*  Of  fishes 
there  are  1 9  species ;  of  insects,  67  of 
the  roost  remarkable  are  enumerated ; 
of  fl^viatile  shells,  20  species;  of 
mariiie  animals,  the  Sea  Scorpion,  or 
Father  Lasher  (C6ttus  j9c6rpius  L.) 
{fig.  145),  and  Ray's  Toothed  Gilt- 
bead  (5p^rus  R^;  {fig.  146.),  both  rare  species,  but  the  last  extremely 

so.  The  first  speci- 
men of  j^pkrus  Rktt 
found  in  England  was 
sent  to  Mr.  Ray  by 
his  friend,  Mr.  John- 
son, a  gentleman  of 
Vorkshire,  who  in- 
formed him  it  was 
found  on  the  sands 
near  the  Tees'  mouth, 
Sept.  18.  1681.  Mr. 
Hogg  informs  us  that 
in  Auffust  1821  he 
saw  the  only  one 
known  to  have  been 
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seen  near  the  Tees  since  that  sent  to 

Ray.  Of  Mollusca  nuda,or  shell-less 

mollusca,  7  species  are  enumerated, 

including  the  officinal  Cuttle  Fish 

(5^pia  officinMb   Lin.)  {Jig,  \Ai,\ 

often  cast  up  on  the  shore  at  Seaton,  ' 

and  from  which  is  taken  the  cuttle 

bone,  formerly  used  in  medicine.  Of 

MoIKisca  testacea  54  species  are  enu* 

merated,  chiefly  bivalve  shells;  of 

M.  cirripedes,  z  species ;  of  M.  anne- 

Ude,  4  species;  of  M.  radikria,  16 

species ;   and  of  M .  |)olyp^ia   no 

fewer  thaTi  54  spedcs,  includii)^  the 

Seu  Fir  (Sertulkria  abi^tina)  {fig.  148.  a\  a  coralline  very  common  on 
^.fv^.^^^^iSMii'^b^  h  Kt       ^.f      sheUs  and  other  substances; 

fTubulkria  ramdsa  {b\  a 
branched  tubular  coralline, 
^  also  very  common ;  Cellu* 
Ikria  corniita,  a  homed  cel- 
lular coralline,  also  com- 
mon ;  Millep6ra  folikcea 
(c);  CorallinaofficinkIis(</}y 
very  common;  and  ^)p6ngia 
urens,  occulkta  {Jig.  149. 
^a\  and  fluvi4tilis  (b\  three 
British  sponges  by  no  means 
uncommon. 

The  plants  are  arranged 
according  to  the  natiu«l 
system,  and  enter  into  50 

orders  of  DicotyMdones,  13  orders  of  Monocotyl^ones,  and  8  orders  of 

Acotyl^dones. 
The  geology  of  the  vicinity  of  Stockton  is  comprised  under,  l.lias;  9. 

red  marl,  or  new  red  sand-  * 

stone ;  3.  magnesian  lime- 
stone; 4.  coal  measures; 

5.  diluvium;  6.  alluvium; 

and  7.  basaltic  dykes. 
We  should  lixe  to  see 

eardeners  set  about  form- 
ing such*  catalogues  of  the 

natural    history    of  their 

masters'  estates,  or  of  the 

parish  in  which  they  live. 

Mr.  Wood,  of  Deepdene, 

is  well  qualified  for  form- 
ing such  a  catalogue,  and  we 

hope  he  will  set  the  example. 

fWi,  N.  i4.,  Esq.  A.M.  F.R.S.  G.S.  and  M.R.I.A.,  Secretarjr  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  Editor,  with  the  cooperation  of  several  distinguished 
Naturalists :    The  Zoological  Journal,  No.  XII.,  January  to  Mardi,  and 
No.  XIII.,  April  to  July.    London.  8vo.  lOx.  coloured ;  7«.  ed.  plain. 
In  these  two  numbers  are  some  very  interesting  papers,  most  of  them^ 

strictly  scientific,  and  not  of  sufficient  interest  to  attract  the  general  reader; 

but  some  of  them,  as  Major  Hardwicke's  Loves  of  the  Ants  and  Aphides, 

both  scientific  and  amusing,  and  Mr.  Colebrooke  on  Dichotomous  and 
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Quinary  Ammgenans  In  Natand  H&toiy,  which  ii  at  once  philosophical 
and  hi^y  interesdiig.  Natural  orders  are  related  to  each  other  by  so 
many  points,  that  Linnseus  compared  them  to  countries  in  a  map ;  but  the 
affinities  of  an  object;  Mr.  Coleorooke  observes,  ramify  in  every  direction, 
and  cannot  be  well  represented  on  a  plain  surface.  The  Dichotomous  mode 
of  classification  has  been  so  represented.  "  It  proceeds  upk>n  a  selection 
of  single  characters  in  sucicession,  which,  taken  affirmatively  and  negatively, 
furnish  at  each  step  two  distinctions;  one  for  objects  possessing  the  cha- 
racter in  question,  the  other  for  such  as  want  it.  For  example,  at  the 
very  first  step,  oi^nic  and  inorganic  substances;  and,  thereafter,  verte- 
bnue  and  non*  vertebrate  animals.  So,  Cotyledonous  and  Acotyledonous 
vegetables ;  and,  again,  Monocotyledonous  and  Dicotyledonous  plants.  If 
the  series  in  which  the  characters  are  severally  noticed  be  judiciously, 
chosen,  the  Dichotomous  arrangement,  welt  pursued,  supplies  a  very  in- 
structive key  to  natural  knowledge.  Many  professedly  natural  distributions 
have  been  so  ordered.  But  a  more  instructive  arrangement  is  that  which 
exhibits  an  object  in  all  its  bearines ;  which  places  it  amidst  its  cognates  ; 
and  contiguous  to  them,  a^'n,  those  which  approach  next  in  degree  of 
affinity,  and  thence  branchins  every  way  to  remoter  relations."  Objects 
or  groups  to  be  so  arranged  must  occupy  a  space  of  three  dimensions. 
Were  the  space  so  occiipiM  indefinite,  andf  round  any  given  or  imaginary 
point,  th^  form  of  the  group  would  be  considered  globular,  from  the  same 
Jaw  of  imagination  by  which  the  sky  seems  vaulted,  and  the  nniver^  neither 
square,  nor  long,  nor  angular.  Hence,  as  five  points  form  one  of  the  simplest 
modes  of  expressing  the  centre  and  superncies  (the  two  f)oles  and  the 
lenith  and  nadir  of  a  globe),  the  Quinary  arrangement  is  the  simplest  distri- 
bution of  a  large  assemblage  of  objects.  The  centre  group  may  be  supposed 
to  be  the  type,  and  the  four  circumferential  ones  so  many  clusters  of  related 
objects.  If  we  imagine  no  perfect  type,  and,  in  consequence,  the  central 
group  omitted,  we  shall  then  have  the  Quaternary  arrangement,  which, 
according  to  Ocken,  a  Swedish  botanist,'  is  the  true  natural  distribution. 
Without  entering  farther  into  the  subject,  our  readers  will,  we  hope,  have 
distinct  ideas  of  the  Dichotomous,  Quinary,  and  Quaternary  systems ;  and 
they  will  see  that  the  Quinary  and  Quaternary  are  but  difierent  modes  of 
expression  for  what  is  essentially  a  circular,  or,  more  correctly,  a  sphe>rical 
system.  These  and  other  systems  we  shall  enter  into  at  greater  length, 
when  we  conceive  our  young  readers  to  be  sufficiently  advanced. .  In  the 
mean  time,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  surface  of  a  globe  will  be  repre- 
sented by  three  points  more  easily  than  by  five,  and  by  five  less  perfectly 
than  by  seven  or  twelve.  So  that  all  that  seems  beyond  dispute  in  the 
matter  is,  that  the  most  perfect  abstract  idea  of  an  arrangement  is  that  in 
which  all  the  objects  composing  a  group  shall  be  clustered  together  like  a 
fl)here.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  nature  knows  only  species,  and 
tmit  all  systems  of  arrangement  or  classification  are  merely  attempts  at 
generalising,  for  the  sake  of  lessening  the  trouble  of  knowing  the  individuals. 

Hooker^  WilHam  Jackson,  LL J>.  Reg.  Prof.  Bot.  Univ.  Glasg.  and  F.R.A. 

and  L.S.  Lend. ;  and  Robert  Kave  Grevilie,  LL.D.  FJl.  and  A.S.  Edinb. 

and  L.S.  London :  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  Ferns,  principally  of  such 

as  have  been  altogether  unnoticed  by  Botanists,  or  as  nave  not  yet  been 

correctly  figured.    Fasc.  V.    Folio.  1/.  St.  plain ;  2/.  Sj.  coloured. 

This  work  will  be  included  in  twelve  fasciculi,  each  consisting  of  twenty 

pUtes,  accompanied  with  as  man^  leaves  of  description,  to  appear  quarterly. 

The  descriptions  are  written  entirely  in  Latin,  and  a  few  remarks  added  m 

English ;  tne  plates  are  executed  with  the  greatest  attention  to  accuracy,  and 

in  Uie  best  style  of  the  art,  especially  in  the  dissections  of  the  fructification, 

from  drawings  made  by  the  authors.    A  list  of  subscribers  will  be  printed 

in  the  last  number. 


280  R'enck  and  Gernuin  BotAs. 

Arion. :  Attributed  to  J.  Rennie,  A.M.,  formerly  Editor  of  the  For^gn  Me^ 
dicai  Journal,  and  Author  of  a  great  number  of  Works,  in  almost  every 
Department  of  Literature:  Conversations  on  Geolc^;  comprisiitt  a 
familiar  Explanation  of  the  Huttoniad  and  Wemerian  Systems ;  the  Mo- 
saic Geology  as  explained  by  Mr.  G.  Penn ;  and  the  late  Discoveries  of 
Prof.  Buckland,  Humboldt,  Dr.  MaccuUoch,  &c.  London.  8vo.  7«.  6d, 
6uch  a  work  was  much  wanted,  and,  from  a  slight  glance  at  that  before 

us,  and  what  we  know  of  the  author,  we  have  no  doubt  of  that  want  being 

now  ably  supplied. 

Jennmgt,  James,  Author  of  Omiiholdgia,  and  other  Works :  The  Pleasures 
of  Ornitholog}';  a  Poem.    London,     ismo,  pp.  46. 

**  To  ally  poetry  to  nature,  to  science,  to  truth,  and  to  humanity, —  to 
make  her  a  useful  handmaiden  in  the  accomplishment  of  great,  good,  and 
important  ends,  —  have  been  the  objecu  in  tne  present  pr^uction."  Mr. 
Jennings  deserves  credit  for  so  laudable  an  attempt,  and,  if  he  do  not 
receive  so  much  pruse  as  he  could  wish,  will  have  the  better  reward  of  self- 
approbation. 

France. 

CdndoUe,  M.  A.  P.  de,  FJI.S.  F.M.L.S.  H.&  &c  of  Geneva  : 

y.  Collection  de  M^moires  pour  servir  k  I'Histoire  du  Regne  V^^tal. 
M^m.  1. :  sur  la  Famille  des  Melastomac^.    Paris.    4to,  10  pi.    lOr. 

The  inability  of  the  author,  both  in  hb  Prddromut  and  Gmne  ofBoiai^t 
to  impart  to  certain  points  of  the  science  those  developements  that  seemed 
necessary  to  fix  the  attention  of  botanists,  has  led  him  to  publish,  in  a  sepa- 
rate form,  a  series  of  Mhwiret,  serving  as  explanatory  of  the  two  above- 
mentioned  works.  Ten  Mimmret  will  form  a  volume.  This  work  will  be 
accompanied  with  plates,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  commentary  on  the 
Pr6dromut.    Each  Mhnmre  is  sold  separately. 

e.  Prodromus  Systematis  Naturalis  Regni  Vegetabilis.  Pars  tertia,sistens 
Calyciflorum  Ordines  26.   Paris.  1  vol.  8vo.  Price  isyri. 

Germany. 

JjM,  H,  F.  ,  von,  M.D.  Prof,  of  Bot  in  the  Univ.  Berlin,  Direct.  Bot.  Grard. ; 

and  F,  Otto,  C.M.H J3.  &c..  Inspect.  Bot.  Gard. :  Ablnlduncen  aoseriesener 

Gewachse,  &c.    Figures  of  select  Plants  from  the  Royal  flotanic  Garden 

of  Berlin,  with  Descriptions  and  Directions  for  their    Culture.    Bcarlin.^ 

Vol.  L  4to,  pp.  128.    Sixty  plants  on  uxty  coloured  plates. 

This  work  was  commenced  in  1820,  and  has  appeared  in  parts  at  ten 

indefinite  intervals  since  that  period.    One  volume  is  now  completed,  and 

the  work,  we  are  informed  by  M.  Otto,  will  be  continued  in  a  smaller  siie. 

The  plates  are  superior  in  execution  to  any  thing  that  has  been  produced  in 

this  country,  unless  we  except  Dr.  Hooker's  Exotic  FIdra;  Uie  descriptions, 

which  are  m  Latin  and  German,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  by  comparing  them 

with  the  plates,  are  succinct  and  accurate.    The  whole  of  the  »xty  plants 

considered  select  at  Berlin,  are  reckoned  fine  plants  in  this  country ;  the 

following  are  still  rare  here,  and  those  of  them  marked  *,  we  are  informed 

by  Mr.  George  Don,  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  British  gardens : 

^rlf  tolbchla  ringeni.  Geodteum  plctum.  Melaleiica  can^aoeiM. 

iTrum  pcd&fcum.  Oecnirto  bulbi»ia.  IfefaiiiM&nthemuinMtmiMw 

B^gtala  argyrottisma.  *Heimwi  Mlidf  blia.  MeMmbiiAnthcmura  S41m«i 

Bcibtite  Mlmlf  bUa.  Homem&nnJa  ovkta.  Kic&ndro  anomiiU. 

BtSaata  macuQita.  *JaborUa  nmcihkta.  PhMlfllira  diieolor. 

Cap  Aria  UnoMlkta.  •Laotkoa  SeUowttno.  BhipakUa  •alkornUiidai. 

Ccrm^  aphyiU-  *LobiUa  cimelf  bUa.  *5boplkrU  flkra. 

«Cyb(dium  aUvtMo)de*.  Uacx6gjne  oonvallaxterMla.        *5lda  fncqiiUia. 

DI4acla  B^rvMN*  •JtfiUva.ancniUc  4^5ldar6iea. 

Eucalyptus  longlfblia.  Bianiklea  angurtif  blia.  Sol&ndra  viridiOtea. 

•Fen&rUi  pusiUa.  ManiUea  tomcntUa. 

FOdiflto  excorttciU.  «M4rtca  longifMia. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.     Natural  History  in  Foreign  Countries, 

FRANCE. ' 

Electro-Attraction  o/Leaves.-^The  influence  of  electridtjr  on  organ- 
iied  nature,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  appears  to  be  progresswely  better 
understood.  Tbe  state  of  the  atmospheric  electricity  is  well  known  to  exert  a 
Tery  marked  influence  on  man,  in  respect  of  health  and  disease ;  and  it  is  a 
considerable  step  in  the  explanation  of  the  sources  of  this,  which  has 'been 
ascertained,  if  not  discovered,  by  M.  Astier.  His  experiments  have  led  him  to 
conclude  that  the  leaves,  the  hairs,  the  thorns,  &c.,  of  plants,  tend  to  main- 
tain in  them  the  requisite  proportion  of  electricity ;  and,  by  drawing  ofi* 
from  the  atmosphere  what  is  superabundant,  that  they  also  act  in  some  meap 
sure  as  thunder-rods  and  para^^les.  In  one  of  his  experiments,  M.  Astier 
insulated  the  thorns  of  growing  plants ;  and,  upon  being  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  when  the  electrical  equilibrium  was  disturbed,  they  distinctly 
aflected  the  electrometer.    (Bulletin  des  Sciences  Naturellet.) 

Svaporaium  on  Mountains.  — It  has  been  ascertained  by  tne  experiments 
of  M.  van  Marum,  that  vapours  are  more  largely  exhaled  from  the  summits 
of  lofty  mountains  than  from  the  plains  below,  in  consequence,  it  is  sup- 
posed, of  the  diminution  of  atmospneric  pressure.  (Descript,  des  Appareils 
in  Bui.  Vn.) 

Propagation  of  Oysters^  ^c.  —  M.  S.  G.  Luroth  has  made  some  severe 
remarks  on  the  paper  on  this  subject,  in  a  recent  volume  of  the  PhUosofhical 
Transactions^  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  whom  he  accuses  of  superfiaality, 
want  of  noveltv,  and,  worst  of  all,  gross  inaccuracy  and  credulity.  In  the 
points  upon  which  he  differs  from  other  naturalists.  Sir  Everard  is  farther 
accused  by  M.  Luroth  of  not  having  examined  the  descriptions  previously 
published,  contenting  himself  with  his  own  very  incomplete  explanation  of 
the  excellent  figures  of  Bauer.  MM.  Bojanus  and  Blainville  would  have 
set  him  rieht  as  to  what  he  erroneously  terms  the  oviduct  in  the  Anodon- 
ton,  had j  he  taken  the  trouble^ to  consult  their  writings.  {BtiUeHn  des 
Sciences  Nat.) 

Australasian  Botany.  —  M.  J.  B.  A.  GuUlemin  is  publishing  lithoeraphical 
figures  of  therarer  plants  of  Australasia,  under  the  auspices  of  M.  Beni. 
D^lessert  The  first  two  decades  contain  figures  of  20  plants,  described, 
but  not  figured,  by  Brown,  in  his  Pr6dromus  Fldr€B  Nova  HoUdndite.  The 
plates  are  accompanied  by  Brown's  generic  and  specific  characters,  and 
other  explanatory  letter-press.    {Bvl.  Un.) 

GERMANY. 

Systematic  Arrangement  of  Acarides. ^^M.Heyden  has  undertaken  the 

yery  difficult  task  of  arrai^g  the  family  of  acarides,  or  mites,  a  group  of 

animals  which  are  firequentfy  most  important  to  be  understood  by  nie  rural 

culUvator  as  well  as  by  the  naturalist.    M.  Heyden  divides  them  into  69 
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genera,  the  greater  part  of  them  new.  It  would  be  well  if  the  author  wouki 
give  specific  descriptions,  accompanied  by  good  figures,  of  each  of  these 
genera.    (fikerCt  Isit.) 

Potihumous  Works  of  Lwmnet.  -»The  anatomical  treatise  of  M.  Lyonnet, 
on  the  caterpillar  of  the  Cdssus  lignip^rda,  has,  from  the  period  of  its  pub- 
lication, 70  years  ago,  been  considered  as  a  production  quite  unrivallea  for 
minute  and  accurate  research.  The  second  part  of  this  work  was  announced 
during  the  life  of  the  author ;  but,  at  his  death,  the  publication  of  it  was 
stopped.  Our  scientific  friends  will,  therefore,  rejoice  to  learn,  that  not 
only  this  second  part,  corrected  b]^  Lyonnet  himself,  but  also  his  researches 
on  the  anatomy  and  metamorphosis  of  different  species  of  insects,  is  about 
to  appear  at  Leyden,  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  de  Hann,  the  Conservateor 
of  tne  Royal  Museum  of  Natural  History.  (Revue  JBibUograph,  des  Pay»- 
Bas.) 

ITALY. 

'  Prize  in  Natural  History,  —  The  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Turin  pro^ 
pose  to  give  a  prize,  consistmg  of  a  gold  medaU  worth  600  livres,  for  the  best 
work,  general  or  particular,  upon  the  natural  history  of  the  states  of  the 
king  of  Sardinia.  The  works  may  be  either  in  Italian,  Latin,  or  French,  in 
M&'or  printed  and  published  at  Turin  before  the  Sdth  February,  1889. 
Memoirs,  designs,  specimens,  &c.,  to  be  addressed,  postage-free,  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences.    (Journal  de  Savoie,) 

OrmUiofogy  of  Tuscany.  —  Dr.  Savi,  Professor  of  Natural  History  at  Vi§^ 
is  publishing  an  important  work  on  the  birds  of  Tuscany,  entitled  Ormtolo- 
gia  Toscana,  The  work  is  ably  comi>osed,  and  contains  many  original 
observations.  The  author,  however,  has  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  being 
too  prone  to  interfere  with  established  arrangements.  He  has,  in  this  way, 
extended  the  genus  Salvia,  already  too  numerous,  and  divided  it  into  nine 
families,  among  which  we  find  ilfdrula  and  Turdus !     (BuL  UnJ) 

SWITZERLAND. 

Fishes, — The  late  celebrated  Prof.  Jurine  was  for  many  years  employed 
upon  a  natural  history  of  the  fishes  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  which  has  just 
been  published  from  his  MSS.,  with  figures  engraved  under  his  direction ; 
not  as  a  separate  work,  however,  but  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Society  of  Physics  and  Natural  History  of  Geneva.  It  is,  like  all  the 
author's  productions,  distinguished  for  originality  and  accurate  science ;  and, 
from  the  similarity  between  the  Swiss  fishes  and  our  own,  it  well  merits  the 
attention  of  our  British  ichthyologists. 

Another  work  on  the  same  subject,  but  comprehending  all  the  fishes  of 
Switzerland,  has  just  been  published  at  Zurich,  by  M.  G,  L.  Hartman,  and 
is  entitled  Helvetische  Ickthyolo^,    (Bui,  Un,) 

SWEDEN. 

Notice  of  certain  rare  Plants  in  the  North  of  Sweden.  —  M.  Lestudius  has 
described,  in  continuation  of  a  former  memoir,  a  number  of  rare  plants 
found  by  him  in  Lappmark,  the  mountains  of  Pitea,  &c.  Among  these  we 
find  i?an<inculus  alp&tris,  inerkcium  fuliginosum,  &ixlfi-aga  maculkta,  S. 
glabr^ta,  &c.  (Kongl.  VetensKaps^Acad,  HandUngar  in  AmuUes  des  Sciences 
Naiurelles.) 

Birds  of  Passage.  —  M.  Eckstroem  has  published  an  interesting  paper  on 
Swedish  birds  of  passage,  with  tables  of  their  arrival  and  departure  fit)m 
Soedermonland,  kept  from  1811  to  1825.  The  birds  which  arrive  in  autumn, 
and  depart  in  spring,  are,  i^ingiUn  linaria,  P^rus  caudatus,  Fyrrhula  vulg^a, 
^mpelis  g&rrula,  L^nius  cxcubitor,  and  Emberiza  nivalis.  He  mentions  the 
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curious  hct  of  some  migratory  birds,  at  one  time  common,  becoming  rare, 
or  entirely  disappearing ;  and  others,  which  had  previously  been  scarce, 
arriving  in  great  numbers.    (Ibid.) 

M.  Ma^us  von  Wright  has  given  very  interesting  tables  of  the  arrival 
of  migratory  birds  in  Finland,  distin^shing  between  Abo  and  Haminanlax, 
SO  mues  &rther  north.  It  would  be  mterestinp  to  compare  these  tables  with 
those  which  have  been  made  out  of  British  migratory  birds.    {Und.) 

RUSSIA. 

FbrwtaHon  of  the  Embryo  in  the  Gras$et.  —  M.  Trinius  of  St  Petersburg,  is 
engaged  in  a  keen  controversy  with  M.  Raspail  of  Paris,  on  the  embryo  of 
the  grasses ;  in  consequence,  it  would  appear,  of  some  remarks  made  by  the 
hitter  in  the  Bulletin  des  Sciences,  on  the  dissertation  of  M.  Trinius,  De 
GrannmbuM  tan  et  tesqui/iorit.  The  disputants  have  shown  much  botanical 
erudition,  but  the  subject  does  not  admit  of  abridgment  in  a  notice.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  it,  will  find  the  chief  contested  points  detailed  in  the 
Bulletin  des  Sciences  Naturelles  pour  Fevrier. 

SdenHfic  Journey.  —  Professor  Hanstein  has  set  out  on  a  journey  to 
ISberia,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Due  of  the  navy,  and  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh  they  met  Dr.  Erman,  from  Berlin,  who  will  go  with  them  as  naturalist 
and  astronomer.  They  will  proceed  from  St.  Petersburgh  to  Moscow, 
Kasan,  and  Tobolsk,  and  northwards  along  the  Obi  to  Boresow,  in  order  to 
examine  the  hitherto  imperfectly  known  northernmost  branch  of  the  Ural 
chain,  and  to  observe  the  temperature  of  that  tract.  They  will  afterwards 
0o  from  Tobolsk  by  way  ot  Tarn,  Tomsk,  Krasnoiarsk,  and  Nischnei- 
Udinsk,  to  Irkoutsk,  where  they  hope  to  arrive  in  time  to  pass  the  winter. 
Hence  they  mean  to  travel  north-east  to  Jakoutsk,  from  which  the  most 
fatiguing  part  of  the  journey  will  be  to  Schotsk,  as  there  are  1014  wersts 
(676  miles)  to  go  over,  in  a  country  entirely  uninhabited,  in  which  they 
must  pass  a  thousand  streams,  bivouac  in  the  night,  and  take  provisions  for 
the  wnole  journey.  It  is  calculated  that  the  tour  may  occupy  two  years. 
The  grand  object  of  this  important  expedition  is  to  observe  tne  phenomena 
of  magnetum,  and  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  situation  of  the  magnetic 
pole8>  &c.    (New  Monthly  Magassine,  August,  1828.) 

NETHERLANDS. 

An  enormous  Whale.  — -  M.  Kessels,  naturalist  at  Ghent,  has  just  enriched 
the  cabinet^  of  natural  history  there  with  the  skeleton  of  an  enormous 
whale.  Thb  specimen  is  95  ft.  long  by  18  ft.  high.  When  dissected, 
SO,000  kilogrammes  of  blubber  and  63,000  kilogrammes  of  flesh  were  cut 
away.  M.  Kessels  has  succeeded  in  preserving  the  tail,  with  the  skin, 
blubber,  and  flesh  undisturbed  7  it  is  22  ft.  round  the  edge.  In  the  opinion 
of  many  naturalists,  amongst  whom  is  M.  Cuvier,  this  fish  could  not  have 
been  less  than  900  or  1000  years  old.  (New  Monthly  Magtmne,  No.  xcii. 
p.  357.) 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

JBToating  Island. — From  the  earliest  times,  there  are  to  be  found  in 
authors,  notices  of  the  sin^Iar  geological  phenomena  of  floating  islands. 
^iny  tell  us  of  the  floating  islands  of  the  Lago  de  Bassanello,  near  Rome ; 
in  Lioch  Lomond,  in  Scodand,  there  is  or  was  a  floating  island ;  and  in  the 
lake  of  Derwent  Water,  in  Cumberland,  such  islands  appear  and  disappear 
at  indefinite  periods.  Mr.  A.  Pettingal,  jun.,  has  recently  described  a  floating 
island,  about  a  mile  southwards  of  Newbury  port,  140  poles  in  leneth,  and 
120  in  breadth.    It  is  covered  with  trees ;  and  in  summer,  when  Sry  wea- 
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ther  is  long  continued,  it  desoends  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  {American 
Journal  of  Science.) 

Port  Royal Cdssia.  —At  a  meeting  of  the  Jamaica  Society  for  the  En* 
couragement  of  Agriculture  and  other  Arts,  held  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  year,  a  paper  by  Dr.  Bancroft  was  read,  conoemine  a  species  of 
CkmsL  growing  wild  on  the  sands  near  Port  Royal,  which  has  long  been 
used  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  instead  of  S^nna,  and  which  Professor 
Swartz  had  described,  in  1791,  under  the  name  of  C^sia  S6ina,but  express- 
ing a  doubt  of  its  being  the  same  with  the  Cassia  Sinna  of  botanists.  The 
uncertainty,  however,  that  has  existed  until  lately,  concerning  the  plants 
that  yield  the  senna  of  commerce,  had  prevented  the  doubt  of  Swartz 
from  being  cleared  up.  Fresh  and  dried  specimens  of  the  plant  were  pro- 
duced, and  various  omissions  and  difierences  were  pointed  out  between 
these  and  the  description  of  Swartz ;  and  prooft  adduced  to  show  that  the 
Port  Royal  Ckssia,  is  a  very  distinct  species  from  Cassia  obov^ta,  commonly 
called  S^nna  it41ica,  to  which  it  had  been  referred  by  some  botanists.  It 
was  dso  stated  to  be  essentially  different  from  any  of  the  Species  of  C&ssia 
described  by  systematic  authors,  particularly  by  Decandolle,  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  Prddromut^  whose  enumeration,  comprehending  211  species, 
is  the  most  recent,  complete,  and  scientific ;  whence  it  seemed  probable 
that  it  was  to  be  consiaered  as  a  nondescript.  A  full  description  of  its 
botanical  characters  was  accordingly  given,  and  it  was  proposed  to  designate 
it  by  the  name  of  Cassia  porture^is  (intimating  its  native  place),  and  its 
specific  characters  were  recorded.  Proofs  were  given  of  its  being  equally 
active  with  common  S^nna;  its  taste  is,  besides^  less  disagreeable,  and  it 
seems,  moreover,  to  possess  the  advantage  of  causii^  much  less  griping ;  as  a 
proof  of  which,  it  was  mentioned  that  mothers  of  families  were  in  the  habit 
of  giving  it  to  their  children,  even  to  infants,  in  the  form  of  tea,  with  milk 
and  sugar,  and  without  any  ginger  or  spice  as  a  corrective.  It  had  been  sup- 
posed that  it  would  not  grow  in  any  place  but  the  sands  near  Port  Royal ;  a 
fine  specimen,  however,  was  produced,  that  had  grown  in  Kingston,  which 
rendered  it  probable  that  it  might  be  cultivated  in  the  low  lands,  at  least, 
of  this  island ;  and  the  ready  sale  which  a  mild  yet  active  S^na,  such  as 
thb,  was  likely  to  meet  with  in  the  markets  of  Europe,  afforded  encourage- 
ment towards  attemptmg  to  raise  it  by  cultivation  here.  —  Y,B*  JprU, 
1818. 

Botamc  Garden  at  the  Havammh.  —  This  is  a  new  establishment,  said  to 
be  finely  bdd  out,  and  thouj^  not  yet  finished,  to  contain  many  curious 
plants  and  trees.  On  passmg  some  low  bushes  in  a  wet  situation,  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Bullock  was  attracted  by  the  singular  carved  or  embossed 
appearance  of  the  leaves ;  but  on  endeavouring  to  reach  one,  to  examine 
i^  he  was  greatly  suiprised  at  the  ornaments  disappearing  in  an  instant, 
and  discovering  that  the  appearance  was  occasioned  by  a  numerous  family 
of  beautifid  little  frogs,  winch  had  attached  themselves  to  the  foliage,  and 
on  hb  approach  had  leaped  into  the  water.     {Bid,  Mex^  vol.  L  p.  S53.) 

The  Ascent  of  Popocatapetl,  by  Lieutenant  William  (rlennie,  R,  If*  -* 
The  ascent  commenced  during  the  month  of  April  1827,  from  the  villa^  of 
Ameca,  situated  in  the  province  pf  Puebla,  and  near  the  N.W.  foot  of  the 
volcano,  at  an  elevation  of  8216  fit.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  distant 
14  leagues  from  Mexico. 

The  author  describes  the  sides  of  .the  mountain  as  thickly  wooded  with 
forests  of  pines,  extending  to  the  height  of  near  1 2,693  fl.,  beyond  which 
altitude  vegetation  ceased  entirely.  The  ground  consisted  of  loose  black 
sand  of  considerable  depth,  on  which  numerous  fra^ents  of  basalt  and 
pumice-stone  were  dispersed.  At  a  greater  elevation,  several  project- 
ing ridges,  composed  of  loose  fragments  of  basalt,  arranged  one  above  an- 
otheiP,  and  overhanging  precipices  600  or  700  ft.  deep,  presented  formidable 
impediments  to  the  author's  progress ;  and,  in  one  oirection  only,  a  ravine 
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was  obserred  to  pass  throueh  these  ridges,  having  its  surfoce  covered  with 
loose  black  sand,  down  which  fragments  of  rocks  ejected  from  the  crater 
continaally  descended. 

After  twelve  hours  of  incessant  fatigue  the  author  gained  the  highest 
point  of  the  mountain  on  the  western  side  of  the  crater,  1 7,884  fL  above 
the  sea ;  at  which  station  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  subsided  to  15*63 
in.,  and  the  temperature  indicated  by  the  attached  and  detached  thermome- 
^rs,'wa8,  respectively,  39°  and  33^  Fahr.  at  5  o'clock  P.M.,  when  exposed  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  plain  of  Mexico  was  enveloped  in  a  thick 
haze,  and  the  only  distant  objects  visible  at  that  time,  were  the  volcanoes 
of  Orizaba  and  Iztaccihuatl.  The  crater  of  Popocatapetl  appeared  to  ex« 
tend  one  mile  in  diameter,  and  its  edges,  of  unequal  thickness,  descended 
towards  the  east.  The  interior  walls  consisted  of  masses  of  rock  arranged 
popendicularly,  and  marked  by  numerous  vertical  channels,  in  many  pl^es 
filled  with  black  sand.  Four  horizontal  circles  of  rock,  differently  coloured, 
were  also  noticed  within  the  crater ;  and  from  the  edges  of  the  latter,  as 
well  as  from  its  perpendicular  walls,  several  small  columns  of  vapour  arose 
smelling  strongly  of  sulphur.  The  noise  was  incessant,  resembling  that 
heard  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea  shore  during  a  storm ;  and  at  inter- 
vals of  two  or  three  minutes  the  sound  increased,  followed  by  an  eruption 
of  stones  of  various  dimensions ;  the  smaller  were  projected  into  the  ravine 
before  mentioned,  the  larger  fell  again  within  the  crater. 

The  sensations  experienced  by  the  author  were  analogous  to  those  usu- 
ally felt. by  travellers  at  considerable  elevations;  viz.  weariness,  difficult 
respiration,  and  headache,  the  latter  inconvenience  having  been  first  per- 
ceived  at  a  hdght  of  16,895  ft.  Tobacco  smoke  and  spirituous  liquors  were 
also  found  to  produce  an  unusually  rapid  effect  upon  the  sensorium.  {PrO' 
oeedingii^^  Geological  Society  of  London^  1827-28.  No.  vii.  p.  76.) 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

7^  Biteaeho,  or  Coqmmbo  Owl 
(8irijpeumetaikna\  {fin,  150.)— This 
bird.  Captain  Head  observes,  is 
found  all  over  the  plains  of  the 
Ptampab.  Like  rablnts,  they  live  in 
boles,  which  are  in  groups  in  every 
direction,  and  which  make  galloping 
over  these  plains  very  d^gerous. 
These  animals  are  never  seen  in  the 
day ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  lower  limb 
of  the  sun  reaches  the  horizon,  they 
are  seen  issuing  from  their  holes  in 
all  directions,  which  are  scattered  in 

groups  like  little  villages  all  over  the        _  __.  _.  _      .._ 

Pbmpas.^  The  biscachos,  when  full-grown,  are  nearlv  as  large  as  badgers, 
but  their  head  resembles  a  rabbit's,  except  that  tJiey  have  laroe  bushy 
whiskers.  In  the  evening  thev  sit  outside  their  holes,  and  they  all  appear 
to  be  moralising.  They  are  tne  most  serious-looking  animals  I  ever  saw ; 
and  even  the  young  ones  are  grey-headed,  have  mustachios,  and  look 
thoughtful  and  grave.  In  the  daytime,  their  holes  are  always  guarded  by 
two  little  owls,  who  are  never  an  instant  away  firom  their  posts.  As  one 
gaUops  by  these  owls  they  always  stand  looking  at  the  stranger,  and  then 
at  each  other,  moving  their  old-fashioned  heads  in  a  manner  which  is  quite 
ridiculous,  until  one  rushes  by  them,  when  fear  gets  the  better  of  tneir 
dignified  looks,  and  they  both  run  into  the  biscacho's  hole.  (HeatT* 
sZugh  Notes,  p.  82.) 
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ASIA. 

An  mmerue  Medusa,  a  species  of  sea  serpent,  was  thrown  on  shore  near 
Bombay  in  1819.  It  was  about  40  ft.  long,  and  must  have  weighed  many 
tons.  A  violent  ^e  of  wind  threw  it  high  above  the  reach  of  ordinary 
tides;  in  which  situation  it  took  nine  months  to  rot;  during  which  process 
travellers  were  obliged  to  change  the  direction  of  the  road  for  nearly  a 

auarter  of  a  mile,  to  avoid  the  offensive  effluvia.    It  rotted  so  completely, 
lat  not  a  vestige  of  bone  remained.    (C  Telfair,  Esq,  to  R,  Barclay,  Esq., 
of  Bury  Hill,  in  Jam.  Joum,,  April,  p.  406.) 

Hairy  Man  of  Ava.  —  There  is  here  a  man  covered  from  head  to  foot 
with  hair,  whose  history  is  not  less  remarkable  than  that  of  the  celebrated 
porcupine  man,  who  excited  so  much  curiosity  in  England  and  other  parts 
of  Europe  nearly  a  century  ago.  The  babr  on  tbe  6oe  of  this  singular  being, 
the  ears  included,  is  shaggy,  and  about  ei^ht  inches  long :  on  the  breast 
and  shoulders  it  is  from  four  to  five.  It  is  singular  that  the  teeth  of  this 
individual  are  defective  in  number,  the  molares,  or  grinders,  bang  entirely 
wanting.  This  person  is  a  native  of  the  Shan  country,  or  Lao,  and  firom 
the  banks  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  Saluen,  or  Martaban  River;  he  was 

S resented  to  the  king  of  Ava  as  a  curiosity,  by  the  prince  of  that  country, 
t  Ava  he  married  a  Burmese  woman,  by  whom  henas  two  daughters;  the 
eldest  resembles  her  mother,  the  youngest  is  covered  with  hair,  like  her 
&ther,  only  thftt  it  is  white,  or  fair,  whereas  his  is  now  brown  or  black,  hav- 
ing, however,  been  fair  when  a  child,  like  that  of  the  infant.  With  the 
exceptions  mentioned,  both  the  father  and  his  child  are  perfectly  well 
formed,  and,  indeed,  for  the  Burman  race,  rather  handsome.  The  whole 
family  were  sent  by  the  king  to  the  residence  of  the  mission,  where  draw- 
ings and  descriptions  of  them  were  taken.    {Craufor^s  Mission  to  Ava,) 

Himalaya  Mountains,  —  Captain  Gerard,  in  exploring  these  mountuns, 
with  a  view  to  measurement,  nad  ascended  to  the  height  of  1 9,600  ft., 
being  400  fl.  higher  than  Humboldt  had  ascended  on  the  Andes.  The  latter 
part  of  Captain  Gerard's  ascent,  for  about  two  miles,  was  on  an  inclined 
plane  of  42°,  a  nearer  approach  to  the  perpendicular  than  Humboldt  con- 
ceived it  possible  to  climb  for  any  distance  together.    (Hebe/^s  India,) 

A  Volcano  has  burst  forth  at  Bakon  in  Persia,  producing  a  column  of  red 
fire,  without  smell,  of  extraordinary  height,  which  burned  for  three  hours, 
and  then  sunk  to  about  2  h,,  covering  a  sur&ce  about  600  fb.  by  400  fL  At 
the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  it  had  nearly  ceased  to  burn,  and  will  proba- 
bly become  extinguished  without  leaving  any  crater.    {.Athenamn.) 

AFRICA. 

Abyssinia,  —  The  celebrated  traveller,  Edward  Ruppel,  is  on  the  pomt 
of  setting  out  for  Abyssinia,  with  the  intention  of  exploring  those  parts 
which  have  not  hitherto  been  visited  by  any  European.  The  senate  of 
Frankfort,  by  a  unanimous  resolution,  has  granted  him  a  thousand  florins 
of  annual  income  for  the  ensuing  seven  or  eiffht  years,  as  well  in  acknow- 
ledgement of  his  former  services,  as  to  enable  nim,  agreeably  to  his  wish,  to 
continue  his  scientific  travels  and  researches.  {New  Monthly  Magazme, 
August,  1828.) 
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Medico-Botanical  Society,  June  is, — A'collection  of  5000  specimens 
of  indigenous  and  exotic  plants  was  presented  by  Professor  Frost,  various 
books  by  other  members,  and  a  considerable  collection  of  grasses  b^  Thomas 
Gibbs,  Esq.  A  letter  was  read  from  the  East  India  Company,  informing 
the  Society  that  the  Court  of  Directors  had  granted  them  duplicates  of  all 
the  medical  plants  in  their  extensive  herbarium.    A  letter  was  read  from 
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Hn  Majesty  the  King  of  Bavaria,  annouacing  that  the  collection  which  His 
Majesty  had  ordered  was,  through  the  care  of  Professor  Martitis,  now 
ready,  and  would  be  delivered  to  the  Society  in  a  short  time  by  the  Bava- 
rian ambassador  in  London,  Baron  de  Cetto.  The  collection  was  said  to 
consist  of  upwards  of  600  specimens.  Mr.  Frost,  the  Professor  of  Botany, 
then  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  genus  X«urus,  a  splendid  collection  of 
which  was  exhibited  to  the  members,  there  bein^  no* less  than  eighteen 
living  species  firom  His  Majesty's  eardens  at  Kew,  famished  by  the  kindness 
of  W.  T.  Aiton,  Esq.  Besides  these,  there  were  thirteen  other  species, 
contributed  by  Messrs.  Loddiges  of  Hackney,  Mr.  Richard  Forrest,  Mr. 
David  Cameron,  Mr.  Fairbairn,  and  Mr.  Richardson.  This  genus  is  par^ 
ticulariy  rich,  as  it  is  from  it  that  many  valuable  medicines  are  procured, 
such  as  camphor  (jLaurus  Cdmphora\  cinnamon  (jLaurus  Cinnamomum), 
WBsafiras  (Ziaurus  Sduafrai^  bastard  cmnamon  (jLaurus  C^sia),  &c. 

A  complete  bowl  of  camphor  was  exhibited,  as  also  several  other  pharma^ 
oeuticalpreparations  from  Mr.  Battley. 

The  dhairman  announced  that  a  vacancy  had  occurred  in  the  Professor- 
ship of  Materia  Medica ;  candidates  for  which  were  requested  to  send  in 
their  testimonials  as  early  as  possible,  as  the  vacancy  would  be  filled  up  at 
the  ensuing  Meeting. 

The  Churman  announced  that  the  first  fasciculus  of  the  first  volume  of 
the  Tramactiont  of  the  Society,  illustrated  with  two  coloured  engravinss 
of  the  Melaleikca  CajupuH  and  Melaleuca  Leucad^ndron,  was  now  ready 
for  delivery  to  the  members. 

The  Committee  also  announced  that  a  paper,  on  the  doubtfiil  identitv  of 
Bonpl4ndta  triiblikta  and  Angostura  Bark,  by  Dr.  John  Hancock,  would  be 
laid  Defore  the  next  Meeting,  to  be  holden  July  11.  1828.    {AthenanmL) 

July  11.  The  Society  held  their  last  Meeting  for  the  season.  After  a 
number  of  presents  were  announced,  and  severd  gentlemen  balloted  for 
and  elected,  a  paper  was  read,  entitled  Remarks  on  the  doubtful  identily  of 
BampldtuRA  tr^oUitiaf  and  the  Angottura  or  Carony  Bark  Tree,  by  Dr.  John 
Hancock.  The  paper  was  accompanied  by  fine  native  specimens  of  the 
bark,  leaves,  flowers,  capsules,  and  seeds  of  the  plant. 

A  Dog-faced  Baboon,  iSlmia  Ham^dryas  {hamadryadet,  nymphs  who  pre- 
side over  trees,  and  are  said  to  live  and  die  with  them,  from  hama,  with, 
dry$,  the  oak^  (fig.  151.)  died  a  week  or  two  ago  in  the  Tower,  after 
having  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  attention  durine  its  resi- 
dence in  that  establishment, 
by  its  extraordinary  resem- 
Uance  to  humanity,  not  only 
io  form  and  appearance,  but 
also  in  its  manners  and  habits. 
The  right  arm,  in  particular, 
exhibited  a  singular  likeness 
to  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  human  ^ure;  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  had  it  not 
been  for  its  hairy  covering, 
and  the  somewhat  unusual 
lensth  of  the  fingers,  the  eye, 
at  leasts  might  almost  have 
mistaken  it  for  a  portion  of 
some  brawny  blacksmith,  or 
hero  of  the  ring.  Our  de-  ^'>n^._ 
ceased  friend,  we  understand,  used,  at  all  cv tints  ti>  hmndish  \\\^  pot 
of  porter  by  its  assistance,  in  a  stj'le  that  would  have  doDc  liouoL^ 
to  any  of  us;  and  would  swill  it  off,  appEirently  with  (juitc  a  human  tv\u 
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His  attentions  to  a  dog  that  used  to  be  a  frequent  vintor  at  his  cage,  were, 
we  are  told,  in  the  very  best  style  of  dignified  patronising ;  nor  did  the  little 
fiiTourite  seem  to  recognise  any  difference  between  the  pat  of  his  brother 
quadruped's  paw,  and  that  of  the  whiter««kinned  and  shorter-fingered  ani- 
mal. This  jolly  tippler,  however,  **  life's  idle  business  o'er,"  sunk  at  last 
under  a  confirmed  dropsy,  the  effect,  we  fear,  of  his  plentiful  potadons^ 
leaving  only  the  ntftmory  of  his  fitte  as  a  warning  to  all  surviving  debauchees. 
(Veruutm^  No.  ii.  p.  164.) 

The  Head  of  a  Hippopciamut  has  recently  been  brought  to  England, 
with  all  the  fiiski  about  it,  in  a  high  state  of  preservation*  This  amphibious 
animal  was  harpooned  while  in  combat  with  a  crocodile,  in  a  lake  in  the 
interior  of  Africa.  The  head  measures  near  four  feet  long,  and  dght  feet 
in  circumference ;  the  jaws  open  two  feet  wide,  and  the  cutting-teeth,  of 
which  it  has  four  in  each  jaw,  are  above  a  foot  long,  and  four  inches  in 
circumference.  Its  ears  are  not  bigger  than  a  terrier's,  and  are  much  about 
the  same  shape.  This  formidable  and  terrific  creature,  when  full-grown, 
measures  about  17fL  long  from  the  extremity  of  the  snout  to  the  inser- 
tion  of  the  tail,  above  16  fL  in  circumference  round  the  body,  and  stands 
above  7  ft,  high.  It  runs  with  astonishing  swiftness  for  its  great  bulk, 
at  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  rivers,  but  not  with  as  much  ease  on  land. 
When  excited,  it  puts  forth  its  full  strength,  which  is  prodinous.  "  I  have 
seen,"^  sa^s  a  marmer,  as  we  find  it  in  Dampier,  ^  one  of  these  animals 
open  its  jaws,  and  seizing  a  boat  between  its  teeth,  at  once  bite  and  sink  it 
to  the  bottom.  I  have  seen  it  on  another  occasion  place  itself  under  one 
of  our  boats,  and  rising  under  it,  overset  it,  with  six  men  who  were  in  it, 
but  who,  however,  happily  received  no  other  injury."  At  one  time  it  was 
not  uncommon  in  the  Nile,  but  now  it  is  no  where  to  be  found  in  that 
river,  except  above  the  cataracts.  The  head  is  intended  as  a  present  to 
His  Majesty. —  M.  C.     JIfarcA  S4. 

The  Tnmk  of  a  Walnut  Tree,  1 2  ft  in  diameter,  hollowed  out  and  furnished 
as  a  sitting-room,  has  lately  been  imported  from  America,  and  exhibited  in 
London.  A  printed  paper,  delivered  to  spectators,  states  the  tree  to  have 
been  "  unparalleled  in  size  and  beauty,"  the  trunk  80  ft.  high,  without  a 
braneh,  and  the  entire  hdght  15oft.  The  bark  was  12  in.  thiclE,  and  the 
branches  from  3  to  4  ft.  in  diameter.  It  aew  at  the  junction  of  the  Silver 
and  Walnut  creeks,  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  in  the  state  of  New 
York.  — /</. 

SvUt  produced  by  the  Birdcatchen  in  the  Vtcmky  of  London, ^^Str,  It  is 
well  known  that  the  gardens  in  and  about  London  are  much  more  inj^^ 
by  insects,  than  those  in  comparativdy  distant  parts  of  the  country.  This, 
in  my  opinion,  is  very  much  owing  to  the  smaller  number  of  insectivorous 
birds  in  and  about  the  metropolis;  and  the  reason  there  are  so  few  of  these 
is  not,  as  frequently  alleged,  owing  to  the  smoke,  the  number  of  houses, 
and  the  want  of  trees  and  food,  because  it  is  well  known  that  every  kind  of 
bird  will  live  and  thrive  in  cages  in  the  heart  of  London,  but  to  the  num- 
ber of  birdcatchers,  and,  in  some  respects,  to  the  cats.  The  cats,  perhaps, 
cannot  so  well  be  got  rid  of,  on  account  of  their  utility  within  doors;  but 
I  am  persuaded  that  if  the  le^lature  would  pass  an  act  to  prevent  bird- 
catchers  from  exercising  their  art  within  twenty  miles  of  the  metropolis^ 
the  number  of  birds  would  soon  be  speedUv  increased,  and  the  number  of 
insects  in  ffardens  diminished.  Ndther  oi^ht  wild  birds  of  any  kind  to  be 
dbot,  or  oUierwise  caught  or  destroyed,  within  this  distance,  under  certain 
penalties ;  and  the  result  would  be  a  great  increase  in  their  numbers,  great 
tameness  and  familiarity  with  man,  great  facilities  of  studying  their  habit^ 
and  a  powerful  accesuon  of  enjoyment  to  the  lovers  of  omithol<^  and 
natund  song.  Kensington  Gardens,  R^;ent's  Park,  Greenwich  Park,  and 
all  the  squares  and  the  ^rdens  of  suburban  cottages,  would  then  resound 
with  the  notes  of  the  nightingale,  the  blackbird,  tiie  thrush,  and  probaUjr 
the  canary.  —  J,  B^    Fulham^  May  5. 
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BolHui  {boiot,  a  mass ;  globular  form).  —  The  curious  deformed  fuiigus 
which  I  send  you  (Jig.  152.)  ^^,  j  j2 

grew  for  ten  years  on  the  oak  i?-****. 

tree  whence  it  was  taken. 
Unlike  others  of  the  genus,  it 
is  not  a  solitary,  but  an  ag« 
gregated  or  branched  pro- 
duction, hence  its  irregular 
shape,  which  would  well  jus- 
tify its  being  called  medusc?- 
fSrmis.      The  pores  are  not 

circular  as  in  the  common  ^ol^tus,  but  oval ;  and  this,  it  is  thought, 
is  a  distinction,  which  separates  it  from  its  family,  or,  at  least,  is  sufficient 
to  mark  it  a  subdivision  thereof.  Notwithstanding  this  genus  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  lowest  of  vegetable  productions,  and  apparently  one 
of  the  most  useless  to  mankind,  yet  some  of  them  have  been  applied  to 
useful  purposes ;  as  the  B,  igni^us,  which  is  used  as  a  styptic,  and  also  for 
tinder ;  and,  in  all  probability,  qualities  mav  lie  hidden  in  their  uninviting 
forms,  which  future  analysts  have  yet  to  discover.  — J,  A,  Botanic  Gar^ 
deny  CheUeOy  February j  1 828. 
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Fhitilla'ria  testellhla,  {/g.  1 53.) -— Last  spring  I 
gaw  this  plant  very  abundant  in  some  meadows  near  Har- 
leston,  Norfolk.  —  D,  S,    Bungay,  August, 

Hull  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  April  25, — The 
Ifist  Meeting  of  this  Society  now  took  place,  and  Dr.  Al- 
tlerson  being  in  the  chair,  Mr.  NorUien,  one  of  the  secre- 
([iries,  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  new  and  interesting 
science  of  electro-ma^etisro,  or  the  relations  which  sub- 
sist between  magnetism  and  electricity.  Dr.  Alderson 
uunounced  that,  next  session,  he  should  produce  a  paper 
oQ  the  migratory  habits  of  the  swallow.  He  gave  this 
notice,  that  other  members  might  direct  their  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  intimated  that  such  a  practice  might  be 
beneficial  to  the  Society.  Mr.  W.  H.  Dikes,  the  cura- 
tor, announced  that  several  specimens  of  fish,  with  the 
myrs  of  a  shurk,  find  been  presented  by  Captfun  Rossindale.  Other  presents 
fiave  dK>  l^eeu  latdy  made  to'  the  Institution,  including  two  lambs  (stufiedjL 
one  with  two  bodies  joined  together  at  the  neck,  by  Mr.  Brownlow ;  and 
the  other  with  two  h^s  and  six  1^,  by  Mr.  Stickney,  of  Ridgmont.  A 
kinff  parrot  [  ?  ],  from  New  South  W  ales,  has  also  been  presented  by  Mr. 
Parser,  and  a  male  and  female  brook        f        \%f  ■  1 54 

ouzel,  or  water  rail,  R^lus  aquiti-  ViJ  ^  '^ 

cusi^m.,  Grallae  (Jig  154.),  which    ^if' 
were  in  the  recently-jprinted  list  of     \i 
desiderata,  b^  Mr.  T.  Thompson,  i^t  ^\ 
The  water  rail  has  grey  wings,  spot-  ^|N\ 
ted  with  brown ;  flanks  spotted  with 
white ;  bill,  orange  beneath.    It  in- 
habits watery  places  in  Europe  and  ^ 
Asia ;  is  1  ft.  long ;  hides  itself^among  j 
the  sedges;    runs  and  swims  with  ! 
celerity,  but  flies  heavily,  with  its 
legs  hanging  down*  Eggs  yellowish,  with  dusky-brown  spots. 
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Arrival  of  the  Summer  Birdi  ofPoMume^  m  the  Neighbourhood  of  Carlide^ 
m  the  Year  1808.— Sand  marten  (Hinuido  rip^iria),  April  4.;  swallow, 
(^irdndo  rusttca),  18;  marten  (^Tirundo  urbica),  S8 ;  swifl  (Pype^us  ifpus), 
29.  Goatsucker  (CbprimMgus  europee^us),  May  3.  Pied 'flycatcher  (Mut- 
dckpa  AtricaplUa),  April  27.  I  have  no  doubt  the  pied  flycatcher  arrived 
before  the  27th  of  April,  but  it  being  a  scarce  species,  and  the  situation  it 
frequents  at  some  distance,  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  locality 
before  the  day  above  named;  it  was  seen  on  the  14th  of  April,  last  year, 
near  the  same  place.  Spotted  flycatcher  (Muscickpa  gaisila),  May  1 4.  Wneat- 
ear,  or  fallow-chat  (Saxlcola  vendi^tie),  April  19;  whin-chat  (Saxicola  ru- 
b^tra),  27 ;  redstart  (Salvia  Phoeniciirus),  1 7 ;  black-cap  (Cbrrikca  Atri(»pflla), 
24 :  white-throat  (C^rrikca  Salvia),  27 ;  wood-wren  (Curri^ca  sibiUktrix),  29. 
Pettichaps  (Clu'riica  hort^nsis),  May  8.  Sedge-warbler  (C^irrtkca  salidLiica), 
April  28.  Grashopper  vrarbler  (CVirrikca  locust^lla).  May  1.  Yellow  wren 
(JS^lus  Trdchilusl  April  14;  yellow  wagtail  (ilfbtacflla  flkva),  14.  The 
other  two  species  or  wagtail,  viz.  M»  &lba  and  M.  boarula,  are  both  indi- 
genous here,  some  of  each  staying  the  whole  year.  Field-lark,  or  titling 
(il^nthus  triviklis),  April  29;  cuckoo  (Cikculus  candrus),  25;  wrynecE 
(F(inx  TorqulUa^  17 ;  corncrake,  or  land  rail  (Ortygom^tra  Cvir^  20. 

You  will  perceive  I  have  adopted  the  generic  and  specific  names  made 
use  of  by  Dr.  Fleming,  in  his  History  of  British  Animals  recently  published. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  ftc. —  T.  C.  Heysham.    Carlisle,  June  5.  1828. 

Bare  Birds  shot  m  the  Neighbourhood  of  Yarmouth. —  ifnas  nyrkca  (cas- 
taneous  duck),  an  old  male  bird,  taken  May  20.  (Bewick's  Supplement.) 
Tringa  hyperbdrea  (red-necked  phalarope),  male,  tiucen  first  week  in  June. 

iBewicX^s  Supp.)    Ladrus  minutus  (yeaii  guU),  male,  taken  in  February. 
Bewick.)    Col^bus  aurltus  (least-oEured  grebe),  male,  taken  in  May.  {Be^ 

wick,)    ifnas  fuligula  (tufted  dnck^  male  and  temale.    if nas  gladidis  (sea 

pheasant),  male  and  female,  taken  m  February.  {Bewick.)  A^ca  &lce  (little 

auk),  male.  (Bewick,)  Two  rare  birds, 
call^  the  Kentish  or  Alexandrian  Plover, 
but  of  which  I  cannot  strictly  give  a  cor- 
rect name  or  reference,  and  a  fine  spedmeD 
of  the  Procellkria  Liedchti,  were  taken  here 
a  short  time  since :  the  last  is  a  very  rare 
bird.  (Temminck.)-^T.  W,  S.  June  20. 
1828. 

Umna  tmnor  (the  lesser  duck't-meat) 
(JSg.  155.)  and  mhjot  (Jig,  156.)  arc 
very  abundant 
in  the  ditchei 

in  this  neighbourhood ;  but  I  never  saw  any  of, 

the  soecies  in  flower  till  the  other  day,  when  I 

founa  almost  every  plant  of  Zr^mna  minor  in 

blossom. —  D,  Stock,    Bungay,  June  11.  1 828. 
In  the  vicinity  of  London,  Z^mna  minor  may 

always  be  found  in  flower  in  the  banning  of 

June,  and  X«^mna  trisulca,  rather  later,  is  not 

rare.    L.  m^jor  (L,  polyrrhiza  of  uithors)  has 

not  been  found   in   flower  in  "England,  and 

J/,  gibba  but  seldom.  —  J,  D.  C,  S. 

Mare  Insectsfound  in  Huntingdonshire.'^~The 

folloMring  insects,  among  many  others,  were 

found  by  myself  and  W.  S.  Gray,  Esq.,  of  St. 

John's  Colle^  Cambridge,  at  Monk's  Wood, 

Sawtry,  Huntiivgdonshire,  on  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  of  last  June,  viz.  Picris 

Chits  gi,  Melite'a  A^rtemij,  Sap^da  line^to-c611i8  and  popiilneus,  LeptOra 
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e-maciiUita,  lAOaiM,  4.maculka,  and  L.  depr^na,  AdMa  degeer^Ua,  Tfa^- 
meU  alv^obt  Sieph.,  Chrysoin^la  grimiois,  Circ6pis  sanguinol^ntiu  The 
Apattoi  rri#  was  found  in  plenty  in  the  larva  stat^  in  the  same  wood*  at  the 
(Of  June.— CC^adtf^jtofk    7.  Hanover  Sireet,Baih,  Julys.  IS2S. 


Abt.  IV.     Natural  History  in  Scotland. 

Wesnerian  Society. — Feb.  25. 1 838.  Read/  Notice  regarding  a  living 
Ocelot,  or  F^  P&rdalis,  from  South  America^  communicated  by  James 
Wilson,  Esq. :  the  animal  was  a  female,  nearly  of  fiill  size,  had  been  almost 
two  years  at  Liverpool,  and  had  lately  been  transferred  to  the  menagerie  of 
the  Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent's  Park.  The  second  part  of  Dr.  R. 
E.  Grant's  account  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Perameles  nasikta  of  New  South 
Wales,  treatingpardcularlj^ of  the  organs  of  generation. 

MoTth  8.  llead.  Notice  of  the  wasting  effects  of  the  Sea,  which  have 
eiposed  a  submarine  forest  on  the  shores  of  Cheshire,  between  the  rivers 
Mersey  and  Dee ;  by  Robert  Stevenson,  Esq.,  civil  engineer.  Two  memoirs ; 
1.  on  the  Mines  of  the  Higher  Pyrenees ;  S.  on  the  Marbles  of  the  Higher 
Pyrenees.  On  the  Forked  Hake  of  Pennant,  which  had  been  cast  ashore 
near  St.  Andrew's  in  a  storm ;  by  the  Rev.  John  Macvicar,  A.M. :  a  drawing 
of  the  fish,  by  Mr.  Macvicar,  was  also  exhibited.  On  keeping  entire  the 
crystals  of  e£Bore8cent  and  also  of  deliouescent  Salts,  by  means  of  surround- 
ing them  Mrith  an  atmosphere  formed  from  an  essential  oil,  such  as  oil  of 
turpentine ;  by  Mr.  Deuchar. 

March  S2.  Read.  On  the  great  fish  that  swallowed  up  Jonah,  show- 
ing that  it  could  not  be  a  whale,  as  often  supposed,  but  was  probably  a 
5^i^us  Garchkrias,  or  white  shark ;  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scot,  of  Corstorphine. 
At  this  Meeting  was  also  read  the  first  part  of  a  memoir  on  the  Lunar 
Compass,  &c. ;  by  Mark  Watt,  Es(j. 

April  5.  Read.  Remainder  ol  the  paper  on  the  Lunar  Compass ;  by 
Mr.  Mark  Watt.  Memoir  on  the  shefifon  of  Moses  (Gen.  xlix.  17.),  or  the 
adder  of  the  English  translators ;  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scot.  Notice  of  the  great 
Oak  of  Cowthorpe,  in  Yorkshire,  illustrated  by  a  drawing ;  by  Thomas 
Johnson,  Esq. 

T%e  PUman  Society. — Since  the  dissolution  of  the  Natural  History  So- 
detv  in  1813,  till  the  Plinian  Society  was  founded  in  the  year  182S,  no 
simnar  institution  existed  in  Edinburgh,  whose  principal  object  was  the 
advancement  of  natural  history.  The  Wemerian  Society  is  not  taken  into 
account,  as  it  occupies  a  different  station  from  the  Plinian  Society,  among 
the  scientific  institutions  of  Scotland.  The  progress  which  had  been  made  in 
the  study  of  this  science,  and  the  zeal  which  was  manifested  for  its  promotion 
by  the  students  of  the  University,  seemed  at  that  period  to  warrant  the 
hope  that  the  formation  of  such  a  society  would  be  attended  with  success ; 
and,  accordingly,  nearly  fort^  members  were  enrolled  during  the  first  year 
of  its  existence.  The  principal  intention  of  the  founders  of  the  Plinian 
Society  was  to  promote  natural  historv ;  but  antiquarian  researches,  and 
the  advancement  of  all  the  physical  science^  have  also  been  included 
amongst  its  professed  objects.  The  means  which  have  been  adopted  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  views  of  the  Societv  are,  the  reading  ot  papers^ 
debates,  the  formation  of  a  museum  and  library,  and  excursions  to  the 
country,  for  the  examination  and  collection  of  objects  of  natural  history. . 
Papers  have  been  read  on  subjects  connected  with  all  the  departments  of 
natund  scieQce,  more  especially  on  the  zoology,  botany,  geology,  mineralogy^ 
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meteorolo^,  aod  antiquities  of  Scotland.  The  library  is  now  extensive, 
and  contains  many  of  the  modem  standard  works  connected  with  the 
sciences  which  the  Society  cultivates.  The  museum  has  made  ^reat  progress 
and  now  contains  a  considerable  collection  of  (]|uadnipeds,  birds,  reirales, 
insects,  shells,  &c.;  a  numerous  general  collection  ot  plants,  and  also  a 
remarkably  complete  herbarium  of  Scotland ;  a  valuable  collection  of  simple 
minerals,  amounting  to  500  specimens,  a  very  perfect  series  of  rocks,  and 
more  pairticularly  a  collection  illustrative  of  the  geological  structure  of 
Scotland ;  and  a  collection  of  coins,  antiquarian  relics,  &c.  It  will  be 
unnecessary  to  remark  on  the  flourishiog  state  of  this  Society,  when  it  is 
stated  that  it  is  at  present  composed  of  upwards  of  180  members.  [For  the 
above  communication  we  are  indebted  to  Thomas  Torrie,  Esq.,  who  has 
obliginglv  added  an  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Society,  from  Nov. 
18S7  to  June  1828,  which,  we  regret,  want  of  room  obliges  us  to  defer  tiU  a 
fiitnre  opportunity.] 

New  or  rare  Pkmis  which  habe  flowered  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Edm- 
burghy  and  chiefly  in  the  royal  botanic  garden,  during  the  last  three 
months,  communicated  to  Jametot^t  Phil,  Jour, ^  for  June  1896,  by  Dr.Gm- 
faam  :  Begdnta  dip^tala,  B.  pi4)ill6sa,  Cattl^va  interm^ia,  Conosp^mum 
tfricifdlium,  jDrkba  gracilis,  Eriost^mon  lalicifolius,  Hed^sarum  niktans^  iPris 
lut^cens,  Niootidfia  glauca,  and  Pol^gala  paudfiUia. 


Art.  V.     Perennial  Calendar  for  various  Parts  ofEterope. 

We  now  insert  the  remainder  of  the  form  which  we  intend  our  corre- 

rndents  to  fill  up.  We  should  wish  to  receive,  before  the  Ist  of  October, 
the  criticisms  on  this  form,  intended  to  be  sent  us,  in  order  that  we 
may  be  able  to  make  our  final  corrections,  in  time  to  distribute  the  skeleton 
letters  to  our  correspondents  ot  the  different  stations,  by  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber. We  are  still  in  want  of  correspondents  for  several  of  the  stations, 
and  we  should  be  glad  to  add  to  those  of  Europe  as  many  as  we  can  in 
America. 

We  consider  that  the  r^ter  of  this  skeleton  calendar  in  this  Magadne, 
even  if  we  should  never  be  able  to  get  It  filled  up  to  our  satisfaction,  will 
tend  to  the  advancement  of  meteoroloncal  science ;  for,  by  enabling 
various  persons  in  different  countries  of  Europe  and  America,  to  direct 
their  attention  to  the  same  plants  and  animals,  when  at  any  future  period 
their  observations  are  made  public,  through  whatever  channel,  they  will 
admit  of  a  more  accurate  and  useful  comparison  than  has  hitherto  been 
made.  Thus  many  men,  in  different  places  and  in  different  lands,  may  be 
silently,  and  unknown  to  each  other,  cooperating^  in  well-directed  ^orts,  to 
attain  the  same  object. 

Skeleton  Perennial  Calendar,  continued  from  p.  193. 

JFfora  for  March.  —  Plants  came  in  flower,  viz.  the  da£lb<fil  on  the 
,  crocus  ,  polyanthus  ,  primrose  ,  almond  , 

apricot  on  walls  ,  chickweed  ,  wall  speedwell  ,  violet 

,  tulip  ,  green  hellebore  ,  narcissus  ,  common 

heath         ,  dandelion  ,  marigold  ,  heart's  ease  ,  dog's 

violet  ,  pilewort  ,  wood  sorrel  ,  dog's  mercury  , 

checkered  lily  ,  and  field  turnip  on  the  .    Trees  flower,  vis. 

tbe  gooseberry  on  the  ,  Lombardy  poplar  ^  ash  ;  and 

horsecfaestnut  and  balsam  poplar  b^n  to  snoot  on  the  • 
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Fmma. — Rod^s  aad  jackdaws  build  on  ih«  »  redbreast  on  the 

»  chttFchaty  or  middle  willow  wren,  heard  on  the  ,  frogs  croak 

y  peacock  screams  » owls  hoot         » green  woodpecker  laughs 

,  spiders  appear        ,  bees  come  forth         ,  whinchat  arrives  , 

smallest  willow  wren  arrives  >  stone  curlew  calls  ,  nuthatch 

chatters  »  blackbird  sings  ,  missel  or  storm-thrush  in  fiill  song 

y  geese  lay  ,  wasps  and  humble  bees  appear  ,  bats  Ajf 

,  and  great  areus  and  peacock  butterflies  are  seen  on  the 
MeteorUogy^ — As  before,  adding  equinoctial  gales  commenoed        ,  con- 
tinued days. 

Flora  fir  ApriL  —>  Guelder  rose  OQ  the  ,  com  poppy  ^ 

elder  ,  yellow  flas  ,  common  pink  ,  hedge-netde  » 

fraxioella  ,  wood  sorrel         ^  ,  buttercup  ,  wallflower  , 

tulip  9  hyacinth  ,  jonquille  ,  archangel  ,  crown  inn 

penal  ,  grape  hyacinth  ,  blackthorn  ,  great  saxifrage 

,  dog's-tooth  violet  ,  stitchwort  »  cowslip  ,  stock 

■f  and  male  orchb  ;  in  leaf,  the  gooseberry  ,  horsechest- 

nat  ,  larch  ,  sycamore  ,  and  lilac  .    Fruit  trees 

came  into  flower,  the  cherry  on  the  ,  the  apple  ,  pear  , 

and  the  raspberrjr  on  the 

Fmma, — Amved  the  smallest  willow  wren  on  the  ,  black-cap 

,  redstart  ,  swallow  ,  house  marten  ,  black  marten, 

or  swift  ,  sand  marten  ,  field  lark  ,  nightingale  , 

white-throat  ,  lesser  white-throat  ,Dartford  warbler  , 

cuckoo  ,  wryneck  ,  grasshopper  lark  ,  turtle-dove         , 

orange-dp  butterfly  ,  tortoise^hell  butterfly  ,  black  May  fly 

I  young  pigeons  on  the  ,  goslings  ,  and  young  redbreasts 

,  and  vipers  bask  on  the 

Mjeteorology.  —  As  before. 

Fhra  fir  May, — Field   hjradnth,    or   blue-bell,  flowered    on    the 
,  gentianella  ,  oxlip  ,  globeflower  ,  yellow  rattle 

,  red  azalea  ,  thrift  ,  yellow  azalea  ,  herb  Robert 

y  laburnum  ,  Guelder  rose  ,  mock  orange  ,  peony 

,  hawthorn  ,  Solomon's  seal  ,  germander  speedwell 

,  Ulac  ,  columbine  ,  lily  of  the  valley  ,  and  horse- 

chestnut  on  the  .    Trees  came  in  leaf,  viz.  poplar  on  the  , 

willow  ,  alder  ,  elm  ,  oak  ,  ash  ,  and  mul- 

berrvonthe  .    Early  peas  gathered  on  the  ,  and  cauliflowers 

on  tne 

jPatMO.— Landrail  heard  on  the  ,  cockchafler^  or  ^ay beetle, 

appears  ,  dragon-fly  ,  glowworm  ,  golden  rosechafl^ 

,  white  an^lePs  fly  ,  gad-fly  ,  stag-b^e  ,  goat- 

sucker ,  rmg  ouzel  ,  fly-catcher  ,  turtle-dove  » 

nightingale  ,  and  stone-curlew 

lfetooro2o^.— 'As  before. 

Flora  fi>r  June,  —  The  elder  on  the  ,  com  poppy  ,  Guelder 

rose  ,  yellow  fbg  ,  common  pink  ,  hed^nettle  , 

fraxinella  ,  larupur  ,  white  orchis  ,  spiderwort  , 

lady's  slipper  ,  moss  rose  ,  red  centauiy  ,  hop  , 

sweetwimam  ,  sword  lily  ,  spiked  speedwell  ,woodroof 

,  pyramidal  campanula  ,  flos  Jovis^  ,  foi^gloye  , 

scarlet  lychnis         ,  white  lily  ,  evening  primrose  ,  lilac  , 

laburnum  ,  sunflower  ,  and  American  cowslip  on  the 

Trees  in  lea^  viz.  the  mulberry  on  the  ,  and  the  platanus  not  till  the 

•     Fhiits  ripe:  the  strawberry  on  the  ,  cherry  ,  and 

gooteberry  on  the  .    Hay-harvest  begins:  saintfoin  on  the  , 

dover  ,  meadow  on  the 
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Fauna. —  Bees  swarm  on  the  ,  land  rail  heard  ,  cockclialler, 

or  May  beetle,  appears         ,  dragon-fly  (L.  defH'^ssa),        turUe-doTe 
flycatcher  »  yellow  lark  g  goatsucker  ,  glowworm 

wasp  y  rose  beetle  ,  nkhtiiwale  ,  stone  curlew 

midfsummer beetle  ^angler's  white  %         ,  admiral  butterfly 

comma  butterfly  ,  young  swallows  fly  ,  and  lai^gest  willow  wren 

on  the 
.    Meteoroio^,  -^  As  before,  and  add  thunder  storms. 

Flora  for  July, — Evening  primrose  on  the  ,  fraxinella  , 

lady's  slipper  ,  moss  rose  ,  sword  lily  ,  woodroof  , 

hop  ,  foxglove  ,  white  lily  ,  American  cowslip  » 

scarlet  lychms  ,  martaffon  ,  stramonium'  ,  housdeek 

,  orpine  ,  water  plantain  ,  tulip  tree  » deadly  n^t- 

shade  ,  carnation  ,  tiger  lily  ,  sunflower  ,  Alhcan 

marigold  ,  hollyhock  ,  carolnal  flower  ,  love-lies-bleed- 

ing ,  and  French  marigold  .    Fruita  ripened,  viz.  gooseberries 

,  currants    ^        ,  cherries  ^  jaigonelle  pear  ,  juneat- 

ing  apple         ,  apricots  ,  strawberries  ,  raspberries  ,  and 

black  currants  on  the  ,    Harvest  b^ns :  peas  ripe  on  the  , 

rye  ,  wheat 

Fauna, — Young  martens  fly  on  the  ,  partridges  run  ,  dra- 

f  on-fly  (L.  gribidis)  appears  on  the         ,  midsummer  beetle         ,  admiral 
utterfly  ,  glowworm  ,  nightingale  silent  ,  cuckoo  silent 

,  young  frogs  leave  the  water 

Meteorology,  — As  before,  and  add  thunder  storms. 

Flora  for  Augttst. — Carnations  flowered  on  the  ,  hollyhock  , 

passion  flower  ,  coreopsis  ,  meadow  safifron  ,  tobacco 

,  ragwort  ,  China  aster  ^  rudbeckia  ,  lady's  traces 

,  Chrysdnthemum  indicura  ,  perennial  sunflower  ,  and 

buck  wheat  .    Fruit  ripe,  viz.  morello  cherry  ,  noblesse  peach 

,  elruge  nectarine  ,  green  gage  plum  ,  magnuna-bonum 

Elum  ,  Windsor  pear  ,  mulberry  ,  white  fig 

[arvest  berins :  peas  ,  wheat  ,  oats  ,  rye  » beriey 

.    Com  harvest  ends 
Fauna, — Swift,  or  black  marten,  disappears  on  the  ,  starlings  coi^ 

gregate  ,  house  sparrows  repair  to  the  fields 

Meteorology,  —  As  before. 

Flora  for  September. — Autumnal  crocus  on  the  ,  China  aster 

,  golden  rod  ,  araellus  aster  ,  small-flowered  aster  '         , 

large  purple  aster  ,  Jerusalem  artichoke  ,  fine^leaved  worm- 

wood ,  daAlia  .    Leaves  of  trees  begin  to  change  colour,  vii. 

the  lime  on  the  ,  elm  ,  horsechestnut  ,  beech  , 

willow         ,  and  ash  leaves  begin  to  fall  on  the         .    The  noblesse  peach 
ripened  on  the  ,  elruge  nectarine  ,  green  gage  plum  , 

Windsor  pear  ,  mull^ry  ,  and  white  fig  not  till  the  ; 

filberts  ,  walnuts  ,  chestnuts  ,  and  hops  on  the 

Fauna. —  Swallows  congregate  on  the  ,  martens 

Meteorolo^.-^As  before,  and  add,  equinoctial  gales  commenced  on  the 

,  continued  days. 

Flora  for  October,  —  Chrys4nthemimi  indicum  began  flowering  on  the 

,  late-flowering  golden  rod  ,ivv  ,  China  aster  , 

and  arbutus  on  the  ;  abele  and  ash  shed  their  leaves  on  the  ; 

field  beans  cut  ,  buckwheat  ripe  ,  and  swans-egg  pear  ripe 

the  .  . 

Catena.— Woodcocks  arrive  on  the  ,  redwings  and  fieldfitfes  on 

the  ,  ring  ouzel  on  the  ;  swallows  migrate  on  the        .   ,  house 

and  sand  martens  on  the 
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MeUoroiofnf.^As  before. 

Flora  for  November, — Arbutus  b^gaa  to  flower  on  the  » lau- 

rustine  on  the 

^oKfui. »- Woodcocks  appeared  on  the  ,  snipes  on  the  , 

fieldfares  and  redwings  on  the  ,  snow  bird  ,  aberdavine  on  the 

,  and  trout  repair  to  their  spawning  places  on  the 

Meteorologu.  -*  As  before. 

Flora  for  xArcem&tfr.— Christmas  rose  showed  flower  on  the  , 

sweet  coltsfoot  on  the  ,  arbutus  ,  and  winter  aconites  on 

the 

Fauna, — Wild  ducks  appear  on  the  ,  nuthatch  chatters  , 

aberdavines  appear  on  the  ,  trout  spawn  ,  snowbirds  (or  snow- 

flakes)  seen  ,  common  wren  sings  ,  hedge  sparrow  sings  , 

Iambs  drop 

MeteoTvlogy,  —  As  before. 

ObtervaHoru.  —  Should  any  of  the  particulars  mentioned  under  heads 
Flora,  Fauna,  in  the  respective  months,  happen  either  before  or  after  the 
times  they  are  here  expected  to  occur,  such  may  be  noticed  in  the  observ- 
ations under  each  month.  Under  the  head  Meteorology,  it  is  particu- 
larly necessary  that  not  only  the  commencement  and  duration  of  the 
equinoctial  gues  be  marked,  but  also  any  decided  change  of  weather,  as 
thunder-storms,  floods^  &c.;  in  order  that  contemporaiy  changes  at  distant 
stations  may  be  more  easily  accounted  for. 
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.  J  USB.  —  Flora,  Wheat  came  into  flower  on  the  16tb,  the  white  lily 
on  the  22d,  and  the  evening  primrose  on  the  S8th. 

Fauna,  Young  waspo  appeared  on  the  soth ;  the  geometric-web-making 
spider  (i4rknea  geom^trica)  on  the  25th.  About  the  same  time  the  little 
moths,  the  larva  of  which  had  been  so  destructive  to  the  foliage  of  many 
plants^  particularly  apple  trees  and  white-thorn  hedges,  came  forth  from 
their  chrysalis  state.  They  prove  to  be  the  Phakelia  pyrklis  of  Linnseus, 
and  veiy  much  resemble  the  common  small  moth  so  destructive  to  woollen 
garments  and  house  furniture.  The  eggs  of  these  insects,  it  is  probable, 
were  deposited  on  the  branches  near  the  buds  the  preceding  autumn,  or 
early  during  the  very  mild  sprint. 

July, —  Flora,  It  was  near  the  end  of  the  month  before  the  sunflower, 
hoUvhock,  and  dahlia  presented  their  consi>icuons  flowers.  On  the  91st 
thelaiige  horse-mushroom  (ij^&ricuscamp^stris  var.)  was  sold  in  the  streets. 
Except  for  catsup,  this  speaes  of  mushroom  should  be  cautiously  eaten. 
In  wet  seasons,  or  if  produced  on  wet  ground,  it  is  very  deleterious^  if  used 
in  any  great  quantitv. 

Fauna,  The  nighdnple  silent  on  the  ist;  the  processional  moth  ap- 
pears on  the  3d,  laying  its  eggs,  in  connected  cylinders,  round  the  twiffs  of 
apple^  or  blackthorn  trees ;  vast  numbers  of  the  /chneikmon  peregrinator 
fly,  with  their  long,  vibrating,  clouded  antennae,  in  gardens,  in  search  of  dor- 
mant insects,  or  places  where  larva  are,  on  which  to  lay  their  eggs,  about 
the  3d;  hoar^  beetle  (iScarabse\is  solstitiklis  Lm,)  seen  on  the  9th $  hair 
worm  (G6rdiu#  aqudtica  Lm,)y  plentiful  on  mobt  ground,  on  the  10th. 
About  this  time  the  skylark,  blacx-cap,  reed  and  sedge  warblers,  are  the 
principal  song-birds  hwd.  Harvest-men  (i%al4ngium  Opilio  lAn,)  appear 
on  the  17th,  and  the  carrion  beetle  (Sflpha  4-punctkta}  on  the  ssth.  This 
last  insect  may  be  seen  on  evenings  hovering  under  hedges,  or  in  thick 
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woods,  in  search  of  dead  animals,  on  which  it  preys  and  breeds ;  colour 
black,  with  two  belts  of  yellow  across  each  shell.  A  dead  mole  seems  to 
be  its  favourite  repast 

AugutL — Ftara.  Many  of  what  are  called  **  the  solstitial  wreath  of  the 
goddess  of  flowers"  are  still  in  beauty;  to  which  there  are  added  dahlias, 
hollyhocks,  conyolvuli,  and  all  the  new  splendid  varieties  of  CSnothera, 
Nicotiona,  &c.,  in  the  gardens.  In  the  fields,  and  on  wastes,  foxgloves, 
toadflax,  chiccory,  Ac,  are  the  most  striking  flowers. 

Fauna.  Our  song-birds  are  almost  all  silent.  The  Uack-cap  has  not 
been  heard  during  tne  last  week.  A  song-thrush,  and  now  and  tnen  a  sk^- 
krk,  may  occasionally  be  heard ;  but  the  general  harmony  of  the  woods  is 
over.  Swifts  appear  to  be  directing  their  flight  to  the  south-westward,  the 
wet  season  ui^ging  their  departure.  Insects  do  not  appear  to  be  so  plentiful 
as  the;^  are  in  dry  summers ;  the  common  lady-bird  (Cocdn^Ia  7-punctata 
Lin,)  is  even  rare  about  London  this  year,  but  the  €.  2-punctktas  are 
numerouB ;  neither  are  aphides  so  prevalent  as  they  sometimes  are. 

ne  weather^  for  the  last  two  months,  has  only  been  a  continuation  of  that 
which  preceded.  Unfortunately  for  the  country,  but  few  places  have 
escaped  heavy  and  unseasonable  rains ;  causing  floods,  and  mucn  damage  to 
the  crops.  There  must  be  a  particular  reason  for  this  weather,  which  the 
«« Perennial  Calendar,"  kept  at  a  sufficient  number  of  points,  will  be  one  of 
the  most  certain  means  of  developing.  —  J.  M.    Chdteoy  Avguit  15. 
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During  the  next  two  months,  naturalists  are  on  the  alert  for  insects ;  and 
the  stag,  fox,  hare,  badger,  otter,  marten,  and  polecat,  are  pursued  by  sports- 
men. 

Birds.^-'The  pheasant,  moorcock,  ptarmigan,  heathcock,  mountain-cock, 
partridge,  quail,  woodcock,'and  land  rail,  are  all  the  immediate  objects  of  the 
sportsman's  attention ;  besides  all  the  water  birds  which  come  within  range 
of  his, barrel.  Even  the  heavy  bustard  would  not  escape,  did  not  its  own  timi* 
dity  Iceep  it  alar  from  the  paths  of  man.  Of  birds  which  migrate  to  other 
countries,  the  time  of  their  leaving  is  the  only  circumstance  worth  notice. 
The  greater  number  depart  in  September ;  the  swallow  generally  about  the 
10th  of  October;  and  the  house  and  sand  martens  about  eight  days  later, 
according  to  the  warmth  of  weather. 

Insects.  —  Hie  following,  among  others,  may  be  met  with  :  Cocdn^la 
12-punct^ta;  Papilio  Mabnkon  and  Van^ua  urtlcse  butterflies.  Sphinx 
Gonv6IvuH:  (the  convolvulus  hawk  moth)  and  iS'phinx  A'tropot  (the  death's 
head  moth).  AFso,  theT6rtrix  tripunctkta,  and  the  harvest  bugs,  Storo6xys 
c&lcitrans  and  iriitani^  may  be  both  seen  and  felt.  Some  or  all  of  these 
may  also  be  met^with  in  October ;  and,  in  addition,  the  N6ctua  exol^ta  (the 
larse  sword-grass  moth),  the  Ge6metra  connectkria  (the  connecting  umber), 
and  the  Tinea  gelat^la  (the  autumnal  dagger  moth). 

JHe  Sea  aha  Fresh^water  i^A  which  will  be  in  the  London  market 
during  the^next  two  months,  are  nearly  such  as  were  named  for  June  and 
July,  with  the  addition  of  cod  and  herrings. 

Astronomical  Remarks.  — Two  of  the  superior  planets  are  now  particu-* 
larly  attractive  on  evenings,  soon  after  sunset ;  viz.  Jupiter  in  the  south, 
and  Mars  in  iht  south-east,  part  of  the  heavens.  The  moon  will  be  with 
them ;  and  the  other  planets,  in  the  course  of  the  two  next  months,  on  the 
days  and  times  foUowmg :  — 


.  September  5.  at 

5. 

9. 

13. 

13. 

Augtul  15.  1828. 
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11  A.M.  Saturn. 

3  P.M.  Venus. 

a  P.M.  Mercuiy. 

6  P.M.  Jupiter. 
11  A.M.  Mars. 


October  2. 

4. 

10. 
11. 
16. 

30. 
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at  llP.M.  Satura. 

9  P.M.  Venus. 

8  P.M.  Mercury. 

1 1  A.M.  Jupiter. 

8  P.M.  Mars. 

10  A.M.  Saturn. 

J.M. 
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^  A  Call  and  Answer  from  some  kind  of  JBiW.— Travelling  through  a  marshy 
district  of  Galloway  a  few  evenings  ago,  my  attention  was  called  to  a  strange 
sound  in  the  air,  resembling  the  bleating  of  a  goat.  The  evenmg  was 
serene,  and  remarkably  fine  for  the  climate  and  season  of  the  year,  Mrith 
beautiful  moonlight;  but  still  I  could  see  no  object  from  which  the  sound 
could  proceed.  It  seemed  first  to  arise  firom  the  marsh,  and,  rising 
higher  and  higher  in  the  air,  was  sometimes  overhead,  and  on  eadi  side  of . 

me,  and  appeared  to  be  a  call  and  an- 
swer fix>m  some  kind  of  bird.    It  was 
not,  indeed,  so  sweet  as  I  have  heard 
the  song  of  the  nightingale  in  the 
$outh,  but,  associate  as  it  was  with 
the  fineness  of  the  evening,  was  far 
^  fri>m  disagreeable.    On  enquiry,  I  am 
^  informed  that  such  sounds  are  dways 
^lii^ard  about  this  season;  and  that 
M  [k  y  proceed  from  the  male  and  fe- 
^  iimLebirdsof  what  is  provincially  ceiled 
Sthe  "  Hcather-blite."    Pray  what  is 
it  ?  —J.  N^    Calijf  Gardens,  April  A. 
1828. 

This  must  have  been  either  the  Curwillet  (Charkdrius  calldris  Lan.) 
(j%.  157.),or  the  Whimbrel  (iSfc61opax  phaB'opus).(^.158.)  TheCliarkdrhis, 
orPlover,belongstotheLinneanorder        _^gm^  luu 

of  birds,  Gr&llss,  the  character  of  which  ^"* 

is,  bill  subcylindric,  a  little  obtuse; 
tonsue  entire,  fleshy ;  legs  naked  above 
the  knees.  The  generic  character  of  Cha- 
r^drius  is,  bill  roundish,  obtuse,  straight ; 
nostrils  linear;  feet  formed  for  running, 
3-toed.  The  specific  character  of  C  call- 
dfis,  the  Senderling,  or  Curwillet,  is,  bill 
and  legs  black;  lores  (see  fig.  S5,  A,  m 
p.  123.)  and  rump  greyish;  body  be- 
neath white  without  spots.  It  inhabits  :- 
the  sandy  shores  of  Europe  and  Ame- 1 
rica,  and  is  8  in.  long.  The  ;Sc61opax  * 
belongs  to  the  same  Linnean  order,  and  includes  the  different  species  of 
curlew,  snipe,  and  woodcock.  The  generic  character  is,  bill  roundish 
obtuse,  longer  than  the  head;  nostrils  linear;  face  covered;  feet  4-toed, 
hmd  toe  consisting  of  many  points.  The  specific  character  of  S.  pha^opus 
(pAaiM,  dark,  dps,  fiice;  black  beak)  is,  bill  arched,  black;  legs  bluish; 
back  with  rhomboid  brown  spots;  rump  white.  Inhabits  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, and  IS  1  ft.  long.—  J.  Af, 
Vol.  I.  —  No.  8.  x 
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Presertmg  Speament  of  Plants.  — Sir,  In  your  reply  to  the  Rct.  G. 
Munford's  request  (p.  196.)  for  directions  on  the  subject  of  forming  a 
heriiariun),  you  very  properly  begin  by  speaking  of  the  method  of  presennng 
the  spedmens,  which,  of  course,  is  almost  the  first  step  in  the  business. 
Havinff,  by  experience,  found  great  advantage  from  the  easy  method  which 
I  myself  adopt  for  this  purpose,  and  not  knowing  whether  the  same  may  be 
generally  known  or  practised,  I  venture  to  recommend  it  to  Mr.  Munrord 
and  to  others,  through  the  medium  of  your  Magazine.  The  great  principle 
to  be  attended  to  is,  to  dry  the  tpecimeru  thoroughly  and  quickly.  Accord- 
ingly, it  has  more  than  once  been  remarked  to  me  by  others,  that  plants 
which  have  been  dried  in 'hot  cliraaies,  usually  retain  the  lai^est  share  of 


their  original  brilliancy  and  beauty ;  and  I  have  myself  found  that  buch  spe- 
cimens as  I  have  gathered  in  the  course  of  a  tour,  and,  for  want  of  other 
conveniences,  have  merely  placed  between  the  leaves  of  a  memorandum-- 
book,  or  the  like,  and  carried  in  the  pocket,  have,  owing  to  the  warmth  of 
the  pocket,  been  better  preserved  than  others  more  leisurely  dried  in  the 
ordinary  way.  It  is  owing  to  the  same  cause  that  I  have  been  able  to 
select  from  a  rick  of  hay  that  had  been  well  got,  and  had  properly  heated,spe- 
ciroens  that  would  not  dis^ce  a  respectable  herbarium.  Let  the  specimens, 
then,  be  gathered,  if  possible,  when  quite  dry,  and  never,  on  any  account, 
pat  in  water,  with  a  view  to  keep  them  fresh,  afler  the^  are  gathered,  and  pre- 
Tiously  to  their  being  pressed  between  paper;  a  practice  which  would  tend  to 
increase  the  Quantity  of  moisture  in  the  plants,  and,  consequently,  add  to  the 
difficulty  of  drying  them.  Then  take  some  leaves  of  coarse  blotting-paper, 
the  more  bibulous  the  better,  and  heat  them  at  the  fire,  till  they  become  as 
hot  as  they  can  be  made  without  scorching  them.  Place  the  specimens 
separately  between  two  of  these  leaves,  so  heated ;  lay  them  between  boards 
or  other  flat  surfaces,  and  press  them  with  a  heavy  weight.  This  process  of 
heating  the  paper,  and  shiftine  the  specimens, should  be  often  repeated,  twice, 
or,  at  least,  once  a  day,  till  the  juices  of  the  plant  are  evaporated.  In  this 
manner  the  specimens,  if  not  very  robust  or  succulent  ones,  will  generally 
•be  sufficiently  dried  in  the  course  of  a  week,  or  even  in  less  time.  The 
advantages  of  this  method  are,  not  only  that  the  specimens  will  be  tho- 
roughly dried  in  a  short  time,  and  therefore  will  be  less  liable  to  become 
mouldy  or  to  decay,  but  also  that  they  will  generally  retmn  the  colour,  both 
of  the  flowers  and  leaves,  much  more  perfectly  than  when  preserved  by 
means  of  a  slower  process,  and  without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat.  A  few 
years  ago,  a  Swiss  botanist  of  the  name  of  Thomas,  visited  this  cpuntiy, 
bringing  over  with  him  extensive  collections  of  dried  alpine  plants  for  sale. 
That  eminent  naturalist  A.  H.  Haworth,  Esq.,  was  so  struck  with  the  beauty 
of  these  specimens,  many  of  which  retained  the  vividness  of  their  colours 
almost  as  perfectly  as  when  they  were  in  a  living  state,  that  he  was  induced 
to  ask  M.  Thomas  what  means  he  adopted  in  their  preservation.  Without 
making  any  mystery  of  the  art,  M.  Tnomas  readily  communicated  to  him 
the  above-mentioned  process  of  heating  the  paper ;  and  it  is  to  the  kindness 
of  my  friend  Mr.  Haworth  that  I  am  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  it.— 
W.  T,  Bree.   AUesley  Rectory,  July  9.  1828. 

Preserving  Specimens  of  Natural  History.  —  Information  on  this  subject 
beine  requested  by  T.  A.  of  Portsmouth,  G.  H.  Ludlow,  R,  V.  of  Cork,  and 
'W.  I.,  till  some  correspondent  favour  us  with  details,  we  b^  to  recom- 
mend Taxidermy^  or  the  Art  of  Collecting,  Preparing^  and  Mountings  Ohjet^ 
of  Natural  History,  for  the  Us^  of  Museums  and  Travellers,  London.  8v0, 
pis.  3d  edit.  7s.  Our  valued  correspondent  Mrs.  Bowdich  contriboipi 
largely  to  this  work,  and  was  enabled  to  explain  the  different  methods^  by 
attending  at  the  laboratory  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi  at  Paris.  The  appendix  to 
Mr.  Waterton's  Wanderings,  a  book  which  every  naturalbt  ougnt  to  read, 
contains  some  original  and  valuable  information  on  preserving  birds,  aad  we 
intend  to  abridge  it  in  a  future  Number. 
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Skvlis  of  Brutet. — Can  jou,  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  inform  me 
whether  or  not  the  skulls  of  brutes  are  in  two  tables,  in  the  manner  of  those 
of  the  human  race  ?  —  C,    May^  182a. 

The  human  Voice,  —  I  have  Men  always  wont  to  regard  the  human  voice, 
with  its  inflections  and  the  various  other  phenomena  of  speech,  as  one  of 
the  roost  distinctive  and  wonderful  things  which  belong  to  human  nature; 
and  I  have  always  been  proportionally  curious  to  know  what  is  most.par« 
ticularly  wanting  in  the  throata  and  lungs  of  the  higher  dasses  of  animals, 
espedally  those  which  approach  nearest  to*  ourselves,  that  hinders  them 
from  imitating  us,  and  tnat  makes  even  the  most  docfle  of  them  unteach* 
able  in  this  way.  Why  beasts  do  not  speak  the  language  of  man,  is  not  the 
<]oestion  f  would  propose,  but  why  (as  is  evident)  they  cannot.  Whether 
it  is  owing,  to  use  a  musical  phrase,  to  their  want  of  ear;  whether,  to  use 
B  philosophical  one,  it  results  from  their  want  of  understanding ;  or  whether, 
as  I  am  apt  to  think,  it  arises  from  the  want  of  a  proper  conformation  of 
the  organs  most  necessary  in  speaking  ?  Now,  if  any  of  your  correspond- 
ents could  be  induced  to  favour  me  with  a  little  comparative  anatomy  or 
reasoning,  which  would  go  to  the  eluddation  of  this  pmnt,  I  am  sure  it 
could  not  fail  of  being  interesting  to  many  of  your  readers,  but  particularly 
to  your  correspondent. —  Id, 

•  Siarwort,  eu  a  Remedy  for  sickly  Beet,  -» Sir,  Grahame,  in  his  BHHtk 
Georgicij  p.  126.,  describes  a  plant,  under  the  name  of  **  starwort"  as  a 
remedv  for  sickly  bees.  Our  **  husbandmen"  do  not  seem  to  be  acquainted 
with  tne  herb,  nor  b  my  knowledge  of  botany  extensive  enough  to  enable 
me  to  determine  what  it  is.  1  shall,  therefore,  feel  obliged  to  any  cor- 
respondent who  can  give  me  its  botanical  name;  and  the  obligation  will  be 
miidi  increas^  if  he  can  also  inform  me  that  experience  has  confirmed  its 
healing  virtues.  That  it  is  not  the  "  starwort "  of  ix>taoists,  the  appended 
description  will  suffidently  show :  —> 

"  In  meadows  grows  a  flower,  by  husbandmen 
Called  itartoort;  easily  it  may  be  known. 
For,  springing  from  a  single  root,  it  spreads 
A  foliage  affluent,  golden-hued  itsdf. 
While,  from  the  leaves  of  darkest  violet. 
An  under-tint  of  lighter  purple  shines : 
Harsh  to  the  taste,  it  wrings  the  shepherd's  mouth : 
Its  root  in  wine  infused,  affords  at  once 
The  hapless  sufferers  medicine  and  food." 

An  Apiarian,    Bertvick,  May  51, 

The  Giowworm'  — *  Sir,  In  the  review  of  Murrtw's  Researches  in  Natural 
Httiory,  in  the  last  Number  of  your  Magazine,  I  find,  the  following  passage 
conceminff  the  glowworm,  Zramp^ris  noctili!kca  (from  nor,  night,  luetis,  a 
Uffbt ;  and  not  mxm  noctUucay  a  candle,  as  in  the  review) :  — **  Their  li^ht, 
whioh  th^  have  pow^  to  extinguish  at  pleasure,  proceeds  from  brilliant 
.'qpots  on  the  three  last  rings  of  the  body,  under  the  tail;  the  luminous  mat- 
tec  is  a  ydlow  substance,  contained  in  veucles,  and  when  these  vesides  are 
BMOM^ved  entire,  they  shine  for  somie  time  afterwards,  but  if  lacerated  they 
are  eqptiBguished."  This  passage  brought  to  my  recollection  a  circumstance 
which  is  probably  not  wortK  rdating,  but  which  interested  me;  it  mi^t 
be  from  my  i|piorance  of  the  subject.  I  was,  with  a  large  party,  returning 
at  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  firo™  n^chmoad  theatre,  to  Ham,  when  we  ob- 
served a  number  of  glowworms  in  the  path :  thdr  unusual  number  ei^aged 
out  attention,  and  a  young  kd|y  stooping  to  take  up  one  in  her  hand,  ob- 
KTw^  that  B)ie  had  hurt  it»  and  passed  on.  Two  of  us  stayed  to  look  at 
the  wounded  worm,  which  Md  Wome  exceedingly  luminous;  we  traced 
its  paisage  on  ifie  earth,  by  a  train  of  hgdit  yet  more  vivid  than  its  unbroken 
^aap,  nkl  still  ei(tending  in  length.    I  do  i|ot,  at  this  distance  of  time,  re- 
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member  whether  we  were  one  miDute,  or  two,  or  three,  but  we  cotitiiified 
watching  it,  until  afraid  of  being  quite  distanced  by  the  rest  of  the  party. 
It  was  very  unwittingly  that  we  left  it,  while  its  light  was  yet  burning  and 
increasing;  the  worm  had  moved  in  a  circular  direction,  and  the  ring 
of  light  (I  think  about  1  ft.  in  diameter),  was  very  nearly  completed ;  we 
wished  to  have  seen  it  quite  completed,  and  what  direction  it  would  next 
take.  The  lisht  had  become  somewhat  fainter  towards  the  beginning  of 
the  track,  and  its  continuity  was  broken  in  two  or  three  places.  This  iigjit 
proceeded,  I  suppose,  from  the  yellow  substance  discharged  from  the 
wounded  vesicles,  and  the  interruptions  were  caused  by  the  partial  drying 


1  my  attention  and  interest.  1  have  no  knowled^ 
jnology,  and  am  very  likely  speaking  of  a  mere  common-place ;  in  this  case, 
you  may  please  to  make  my  communication  more  luminous  than  you  find 
It  S  should  you  insert  it  in  your  Magazine,  some  of  your  readers  may  be 
disposed,  through  the  same  medium,  to  enlighten.  Sir,  yours,  ^*  J.  A. 

Orobancke  vnnor,  —  Is  Orobdnche  minor  a  parasitical  plant?  In  the 
clover  fields  in  this  neighbourhood,  where  it  abounds,  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  attached  to  any  other  plant ;  but  in  my  garden,  this  year,  I  had  several 
plants,  and  the  roots  were  so  firmly  attached  to  those  of  PTendnthes  mu- 
Talis,  that  it  was  impossible  to  separate  them,  without  destroying  the  fibres 
of  their  respective  roots.  —  D,  Stock,     Bw^gc^y  July  28.  1828. 

7%tf  IVorm  of  Corruption,  ^  In  a  narrative  in  the  Timet  newspmier  of 
-July  28.,  of  the  disinterment  of  the  body  of  the  patriot  Hampden,  in  Hamp- 
den church,  Buckinghamshire,  in  July,  1828,  and  where  it  had  been  buried 
in  June,  1645,  it  is  stated  that ''  the  skull  was  in  some  places  perfectly  bare^ 
whilst  in  others  the  skin  remained  nearly  entire,  upon  which  we  discovered 
a  number  of  maggots  and  small  red  worms  on  the  feed  with  great  activity. 
This  was  the  only  spot  where  any  symptoms  of  life  were  apparent,  as  if  the 
brain  contained  a  vital  principle  within  it  which  engendered  its  own  de- 
struction ;  otherwise  how  can  we  account,  after  a  lapse  of  nearlv  two  cen- 
turies, for  finding  living  creatures  preying  upon  the  seat  of  intelleci;  ^en 
ihey  were  nowhere  else  to  be  found, — in  no  other  part  of  the  body  ?"*  Can 
you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  throw  any  light  on  this  subject?  What 
are  the  names  of  the  insects  or  worms  ?  Do  the  masgots  ever  become 
winged  insects  ?  and  if  so,  how  do  they  escape  ?  Or  do  they  die  in  the 
larva  or  in  the  chrysalis  state  ?  How  do  their  eggs  get  there?  and  if  there 
before  the  body  was  deposited,  how  does  it  happen  that  they  remain  so 
many  years  before  being  hatched,  seeing  the  nidus  must  have  been  equally 
favounible  for  hatching  at  any  one  period  during  the  last  150  years  at  least  r 
—  S.  T.     Juiy  29.  1828. 

The  Red  and  White  Lj/chnu  dioica,  —  Sir  James  Smith  much  wished  to 
find  a  distinction  between  the  Red  and  White  Zrjfchnis  dioica.  I  have 
observed  the  pistils  to  be  much  Ia»er  in  the  latter,  and  I  would  ask  if  the 
stigmas  have  ever  been  found  revoTute. —  W.  H,,  JLIT,     YeovU^  Awgtut  S, 

1828. 

Knowledge  of  Fomls,  —  I  b^  to  be  informed  of  the  best  plan  of  obtain- 
ing a  knowledge  of  fossils.  To  myself,  and,  probably,  to  many.of  your 
readers,  a  description  of  the  genus  and  order  to  which  they  belong,  and  in 
what  formation  they  are  to  be  found,  if  accompanied  by  engravings  similar 
to  those  that  adorn  your  work,  would  be  highly  acceptable  to  others  as  well 
as  to.  Sir,  yours,  &c  —  Vectis.    Isle  of  Wight,  Aug.  2.  1828. 

Bearing  young  Pheatanti.  —  I  should  be  obliged  if  any  of  your  ooire- 
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plentifuUy  on  ants  and  their  eggs,  as  well  as  on  other  insectiy  and  they  are 
kept  on  a  grass-plot,  and  removed  daily.  —  /</. 

GSrdku  aquMictu, »- 1  have  now  in  my  possession  a  G6rdiiu  aqu4ticu8 
l4mk,  which  was  pamped  up  a  few  months  ago,  from  a  well,  near  Knutsford 
in  Cheshire.  It  is  about  7  in.  in  length,  and  of  the  thickness  of  a  pin ;  the 
body  is  smooth,  and  of  equal  dimensions  throuehout ;  the  colour  is  dark 
brown,  with  black  at  the  extremities.  It  lived  tor  three  or  four  weeks  sub- 
sequent to  its  being  in  my  possession,  during  which  time  it  was  kept  in  a 
vessel  of  water;  but  I  was  at  a  loss  how  to  afford  it  an^^  nourishment 
b^ond  what  it  might  derive  from  the  water ;  and,  after  the  time  I  mention 
had  elapsed,  it  beoune  weaker,  performed  none  of  those  surprising  twists 
and  convolutions  which  had  distinguished  the  earlier  part  of  its  captivity ; 
and  I  at  last  put  it  into  a  bottle  containing  spirits.  There  seemed  no  dif- 
ference^ that  I  could  discover  (at  least  with  any  magnifying  powers  I  used), 
between  the  head  and  tail  of  the  animal.  It  manifested  no  particular 
inclination  or  disinclination  for  clay,  when  introduced  into  the  vessel, 
though  I  find  some  authors  assert  that  it  makes  a  habitation  of  it  at  certain 
seasons.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  some  of  your  correspondents,  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  mode  of  living  of  the  G6rdiui,  some 
moraparticulan  on  the  subject,  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  jour- 
nal.—IT. 
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The  least  Woodpecker  not  rare  near  Coventry. — At  p.  6S,  of  ypur  Maga- 
zine an  extract  b  given  from  the  7)me  Mercury^  stating  that  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  least  woodpecker  (Picus  minor)  was  shot  in  the  neighbournood  of 
Newcastle ;  and  it  is  added,  that  this  is  "  perhaps  the  only  specimen  known 
to  be  British,*'  The  bird  is  by  no  means  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  this 
neighbourhood  (Warwickshire).  Twice,  within  this  last  fortnight  only, 
have  I  gone  out  of  the  house  to  luten  to  it,  having  been  attracted  by  its 
well-known  and  amusing  noise.  It  is,  indeed,  a  binl  more  readily  heard 
than  seem  Its  diminutive  size  and  shy  habits  are  perhaps  among  the  causes 
of  its  being  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  rarer  species  than  it  r^ly  is.  Its 
loud,  rainc^  vibratory  noise,  most  extraordinarily  loud  to  be  produced  by 
so  small  an  animal,  can  hardly  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  most 
unobservjng  ear.  Though  I  have  watched  the  bird  during  the  operation, 
and  within  the  distance  of  a  few  yards,  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  noise  is  produced.  It  resembles  that  made  by  the 
boring  of  a  large  auger  through  tne  hardest  wood ;  and  hence  the  country 
people  sometimes  cful  the  bird  the  *  pump4x>rer.^'  —  W,  T,  JBree.  AUesley 
Rectory,  near  Coventry,  May  23.  1828. 

TAe  Vignette  on  the  Cover. — When  I  received  your  Magazine  of  Natural 
History,  my  eyes  were  first  attracted  by  the  picturesque  outside  of  the  book, 
and  I  found  the  selection  of  the  individuals  of  the  vignette,  which  I  may  call 
the  **  coat  of  arms  '*  of  naturalists,  well  adapted  to  the  work.  But  I  have  a 
great  objection  to  the  compodtion  of  the  subjects,  which  many  of  your 
readers,  and  you  yourself,  perhaps,  may  regard  as  tnfling.  That  composi- 
tion, however,  by  a  nearer  contemplation  of  the  objects,  assumes  a  more 
serious  appearance;  for  the  picture,  I  presume,  is  made  on  purpose  to  ^ve 
at  first  signt  a  correct  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  book.  How  oflbnsive, 
therefore,  to  the  eye  of  the  connoiseur,  to  see  that  the  composition  of  the 
drawing  is  quite  incorrect,  and  how  much  must  it  diminish  the  real  merit 
of  the  work,  to  see  that  the  Conductor  of  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History 
makes  such  a  blunder  against  nature,  and  seems  not  to  combine  knowledge 
of  zoology  with  that  of  geographical  botany ! 
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My  objection  is,  that  the  lion  and  the  elephant,  which,  as  every  body 
knows,  are  natives  of  a  hot  cKmate,  rest  under  the  gloomy  branchet  of  an 
old  fir,  indigenous  to  the  coUest  north,  and  that  the  ea^e,  the  owl,  and 
the  chamois,  inhabitants  of  cold,  woody,  and  rocky  countnet,  are  sheltered 
by  lofty  palms.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  an  unpardonable  fault  against  mn 
ture. 

The  picture  would,  therefore,  appear  much  more  correct  if  the  indivi- 
duals had  been  drawn  under  their  native  trees,  and  it  would,  at  all  events, 
improve  at  least  the  outside  of  your  truly  valuable  Magazine.  {W.  H.  A 
Lover  of  Nature.) 


This  is  perfectly  fair  criticism ;  but  that  the  geographioil  error  in  ques- 
tion does  not  proceed  from  ignorance  will  appear  by  referring  to  our  origi- 
nal prospectus,  criticised  by  Z,  B.,  in  No.  L  p.  94.,  an  impression  of  which 
we  here  introduce.  (Jig.  159.)  How  in  the  improved  cut  the  eagle  came  to 
be  transferred  from  under  the  fir  or  cedar,  to  under  the  palm,  was  owing  to 
the  emplojnnent  of  two  artists,  one  for  the  animals,  and  another  for  the 
trees,  &c^  in  making  a  new  drawing,  and  this  drawing  was  engraved  before 
we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it.    A  corrected  and  improved  vignette 
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has  been  n  promss  for  some  time,  and,  if  not  ready  for  dns  Number,  it  will 
certualjr  be  so  in  time  for  the  titiepage  of  the  volume.  We  sincerely  thank 
W.  H.  tot  his  critidsm;  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  made  the  correct 
tion  and  said  nothing  about  it,  but  we  have  introduced  his  letter  at  length, 
because  we  wish  tp  show  our  young  readers,  that,  in  lookinc  at  even  so 
small  a  matter  as  an  ornamental  vignette,  there  is  a  gr^tt  difierence  in  the 
number  and  kind  of  ideas  which  arise  in  the  mind  of  a  man  of  general 
knowledge  and  taste,  and  those  which  present  themselves  to  a  mind,  which 
to  thb  general  knowled^  and  taste  has  added  the  science  spedfiodty  be- 
longing to  the  subjects  inspected.  — >  Cond, 

St^rsHHim  rdoHnf  to  Beet,  —  On  further  enquiry,  I  find  that  the  super- 
stitious practice,  which  I  formerly  mentioned,  of  informing  the  bees  of  a 
death  that  tsJces  place  in  a  family,  is  ven  well  known,  and  still  prevails 
among  the  lower  orders  in  this  country.  The  disastrous  consequence  to  be 
n>prenend^  from  noncompliance  with  this  strange  custom,  I  now  un- 
derstand to  be,  not  (as  before  stated)  that  the  bees  will  desert  the  hive, 
but  that  they  will  dwindle  and  die.  The  manper  of  tommanicating  the 
intelligence  to  the  little  community,  with  due  form  and  ceremony,  I  am 
told  is  this:  to  take  the  key  of  the  house,  and  knock  with  it  three  times 
against  the  hive,  telling  the  inmates,  at  the  same  time,  that  their  master  or 
mistress,  &c.,  (as  the  case  may  be)  is  dead  l^^W.T,  Bree.  AUesiey  Rectory, 
July  9.  1838. 

Ftalm-unging  to  Bees, — When  in  Bedfordshire  lately,  we  were  informed 
of  an  old  man  who  san^  a  psalm  last  year  in  front  of  some  hives  which  were 
not  doing  well,  but  which  ne  smd  would  thrive  in  consequence  of  that  cere- 
mony. Our  informant  could  not  state  whether  this  was  a  local  or  indivi- 
dual superstition.  ^-  CotuL 

TYmulatkn  and  Derivation  o/Techfuoal  7Vnnf.^Sir,  I  am  surprised  to 
see  you  found  fault  with  by  your  correspondent  A,  (p.  200.X  for  giving  the 
derivations  of  technical  words,  enclosed  between  parentheses,  in  the  body 
of  the  page.  It  will  be  admitted,  I  suppose,  by  all,  that  it  is  both  usefol 
and  agreeable  to  know  the  meaning  of  tne  words  we  employ.  Many  of  the 
techmcal  terms  of  science  are  not  aJwi^  immediately  obvious,  even  to 
those  who  have  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek ;  and  to  such  as  do  not 
possess  that  advantage,  the  words  in  question,  unless'  they  are  explained^ 
must  ^nerally  be  downright  hard  words  Without  meaning,  and,  as  such, 
prove  impediments  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  It  may' often  happen, 
too,  that  when  a  word  is  foUy  known  as  to  its  bare  etvmology,  stiU  tiie 
drift  and  propriety  of  Ut  application  to  the  particular  plant  or  animal  to 
wMch  it  belongs  may  be  far  from  apparent,  tnl  pointed  out.  In  defence  of 
your  own  practice,  you  veiy  justiy  say  that  **  the  translations  and  deriv- 
ations are  likely  to  have  the  b»t  chance  of  being  remembered,  when  given 
where  they  occur."  Might  you  not  go  further,  and  say  that  in  this  way 
they  have  not  only  the  best  chance  of  being  rememliered,  but  ^e  best 
chance  of  being  knoten,  or  even  read  at  all  f  Whatever  inconvenience  may 
arise  to  the  reader,  from  the  introduction  of  these  parentheses  in  the  body 
of  the  page  (and  I  do  not  deny  that  some  slight  interruption  b  hereby  o^ca- 
donedX  still,  the  inconvenience  complained  of  appears  to  me  quite  trifling, 
compansd  with  that  of  being  continually  Obliged  to  turn  to  a  slossary  at  the 
end  of  the  Number  to  find  the  meaning  of  a  word ;  and  rather  than  sub* 
Biit  to  such  a  disagreeable  interrufMtion,  yourreaders,  I  suspect,  will  be  con- 
tent, oftentimes  at  least,  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  many 
a  technical  word  they  meet  with.  I  should  not  have  troubled' you  on  this 
subjeet,  were  it  not  that  you  say,  **  If  other  readers  are  of  the  same  opinion 
as  your  correspondent  A.,  you  shall  relinquish  the  practice.''  Now,  I  do 
hope.  Sir,  that,  for  the  reasons  eiven  above,  you  will  not  relinquish  the 
liFBctice,  but  continue  the  same  plan  with  which  you  have  commenced.  At 
the  same  time  I  wish  to  observe  that  an  index  or  glossary  of  translations 
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tnd  derivtttkms  introduced,  as  vbii  propote»  at  the  end  of  the  ▼oliiiiie»  wiil 
be  of  the  greatest  atility  and  advantage,  for  the  purpose  of  ready  relereBoe 
at  any  time  it  may  be  required.  —  B.    Coventry,  Jvfy  IS. 

Having  received  several  letters  on  this  sub|ect,  all  highly  approving  of 
ttie  plan  which  we  have  hitherto  adopted,  we  mtend  penevermg  hi  that 
plan.— Com/. 

Jgmt  Faiuui.-^U  I  may  be  allowed  to  remark  on  the  review  «f  Jlf«r- 
ra/i  Hnearchcit  Ac.  (p.  1 56.),  I  would  observe  that  i  can  certify  the  exist- 
ence of  the  ignis  fatuus,  and  also  that  it  appears  "  as  a  glow  of  lambent 
flame."  Two  of  these  phenomena  made  their  appearance  on  the  evening  of 
the  86th  of  October,  18S5,  on  board  the  Sandwich  packet,  on  oar  passage 
from  the  West  Indi^  to  England,  when  about  200  miles  north  of  the  m- 
hamas,  and  remained,  one  at  the  spindle  of  each  mast4iead,  for  atxilit  two 
hours ;  the  atmosphere  being  in  a  very  unsettled  state,  with  rain  and  Hcht- 
ning.  The  one  at  the  main-mast-head  was  rather  brighter  than  the  omer, 
an<^  before  disappearing,  occasionally  pasted  up  and  down  the  upper  part  of 
the  mast,  but  never  entirely  disengaging  itself  notwithstanding  the  heavy 
motion  of  the  vessel. 

On  *'  the  lumhumUy  cf  tkemif*  I  would  just  say,  that  its  appearance  pre- 
vious to  a  storm  is  a  very  old  observation  amongst  sailors.  It  is,  however, 
I  think,  without  foundation,  as  it  is  to  be  seen,  more  or  less,  all  the  year 
round,  in  the  Carribean  sea,  where  there  are  no  storms  but  in  the  hurricane 
months.  In  the  hand  it  has  a  kind  of  mucous  feel.  —  W.  if.,  R.  i^.,  Yeoml. 
AuffuttS. 

The  Spider.  —  The  remarks  on  the  spider,  in  the  revkw  of  Murray's 
Reiearchei  (p.  157.),  were  peculiarly  interesting  to  me,  as  I  have  often  held 
. .  a  leaf  in  my  hand,  to  whicn  a  spider  had  fixed  his  lin^  and  have  seen  the 
spider  floating  in  the  wind,  at  a  great  distance,  and  returning  agam  with 
surprising  velocity.  It  has  often  gone  to  so  great  a  distance,  that  I  have 
thought  the  line  had  broken,  and  yet  he  returned  i^ain  upon  this  singu* 
larly  strong  and  delicate  web.  One  day  last  week  I  amused  myself  for  more 
than  an  hour  in  observing  the  proceedings  of  a  little  spider,  whose  bag  of 
eggt  had  been  removed  and  restored.  I  do  not  feel  quite  sure  as  to  the 
species,  but,  if  I  can  ascertain  that,  I  think  it  would  make  an  interestii:^ 
paragraph,  to  detail  what  I  then  diserved. — A.  A, 

The  late  Mr.  Sowerby.  —  At  p.  198.,  1  have  observed  that  same  wall- 
meaning  friend,  desirous  of  doing  a  service  to  the  meiaory  of  my  lamented 
fiither,  m  claiming  for  him  his  share  of  thehonour  due  for  the  execution  of 
that  national  woik  the  EngUgh  Botany,  has  rather  overriiot  the  mark :  Mr. 
Sowerby  was  not  the  author  of  anypart  of  the  text  of  JBngUk  Botany 
(erroneously  called  EnglUh  Flora).  The  work  owed  its  Origin  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Mr.  Sowerby  having  made  a  number  of  sketches  of  plants^  to 
be  introduced  in  the  foregrounds  of  landscapes,  which  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  painting  from  nature.  These  sketches  were  shown  to  various  botamcal 
friend^  at  whose  suggestion  the  work  was  b^gun,  with  the  valuable  aasist- 
of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith ;  and  the  only  descriptions  that  were  not  written  by  that 
oentieman,  were  supplied  by  the  late  Dr.  Shaw.  In  addition  to  the  pndse 
due  to  Mr.  Sowerby,  for  the  excellence  of  the  drawing  and  engravings  in 
^that  work,  some  portion  is  due  to  him  for  the  spirit  of  enterprise  with 
which  he  carried  it  on ;  for,  although  he  had  to  depend  upon  portrait-paint- 
ing for  the  cental  required,  he  stui  industriously  and  steadily  pursued  h» 
expensive  project,  until  it  b^gan  to  remunerate  him  (which  was  not  for 
several  years)^  and  he  finally  brought  up  a  numerous  fiunily  to  enjoy  its  pro- 
fits, and  lament  the  loss  of  one  of  the  best  of  parents.  I  remain.  Sir,  &c  — 
J.  2).  C.  Sowerby.  Miueum,  Mead-Pkuse,  We^mntter  Boad,  Ang.  1 1. 18S8. 
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Art.  I.  On  the  Metamorphoses  of  the  Reproductive  Bodies  of 
some  A'l^tBy  said  to  possess  successively  an  Animal  and  a  Vege- 
table Esistence.    By  A. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  opinions  now  supported  by 
various  naturalists,  is  that  which  maintains  a  twofold  vitality 
in  a  certain  class  of  bodies,  or,  in  other  words,  both  an  ani- 
mal and  a  vegetable  existence.  Some  very  celebrated  names 
have  lent  their  testimony  to  confirm  this  opinion,  and  it  is 
asserted  that  many  of  their  conclusions  are  the  results  of  actual 
experiment  It  is  true,  they  do  not  assert  that  any  individual 
body  is  at  once  both  an  animal  and  a  vegetable,  but  they  do 
assert  that  it  passes  from  an  animal  t6  a  vegetable  state  with- 
out disorganisation. 

•*  There  are  phenomena  in  the  kingdom  of  nature,"  ob- 
serves Professor  Nees  von  Esenbeck  (as  quoted  in  the  Annales 
des  Sciences  NatureUes\  "  which  can  hardly  require  too  fre- 

auently  repeated  experiments,  and  which,.when  proved,  demand 
le  support  of  numerous  recorded  authorities.  For,  as  the 
phenomena  in  question  appear  to  contradict  certain  principles 
admitted  into  the  reigning  systems,  we  often  prefer  rather  to 
deny  the  conclusions  of  candid  and  experienced  observers,  than 
to  receive  what  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  untenable  by 
generally  received  authority. 

**  In  this  situation  are  placed  all  observations  upon  the 
transition,  or  metamorphosis,  of  vegetable  life  (which  is  charac- 
terised by  immobility)  into  animfd  life  (distinguished  by  mo- 
tion) ;  the  moment  when  a  being,  arrived  at  the  period  of  its 
existence,  continues  itself,  as  it  were,  by  a  new  creation,  and 
the  animated  embryo  developes  itself  into  a  motionless  vege- 
table." 
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Among  the  naturalists  vho  have  laboured  in  this  new  and 
singular  field.  Professor  Nees  von  Esenbeck  must  be  placed 
foremost  on  the  list,  as  he  was  the  first  to  publish  his  observ- 
ations, in  a  distinct  manner,  in  the  year  1814.  Since  that 
period,  Treviranus,  Ditmar,  Agardh,  Bory  de  Saint- Vin- 
cent, Gruithuisen,  Carus,  Gaillon,  Desmazieres,  and  others, 
have  endeavoured  to  substantiate  the  truth  of  the  pheno- 
menon. 

The  tribe  of  Oscillatorise,  forming  a  part  of  Agardh's  great 
group  of  Confervoideae,  or  jointed  ^'Igae,  are  well  known  to 
have  derived  their  name  firom  the  oscillating  motion  of  the 
filaments.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  perceive  this  motion, 
and  the  Oscillat&riae,  consequently,  are  held  in  a  dubious 
point  of  view  by  all  botanists.  M.  Vaucher,  of  Geneva,  who 
published  a  Histoire  des  Conferees  (Teau  douce^  noticed  such -a 
oiiFerence  between  the  two  extremities  of  the  filaments  in  some 
species,  that  he  denominates  one  the  head,  and  the  other  the 
tail. 

Professor  Agardh,  of  Land,  who  has  directed  iiis  attention 
chiefly  to  the  ^gas,  published,  a  few  years  ago,  an  ingenious 
essay  upon  the  metamorphoses  of  many  species.  To  show  how 
far  be  has  carried  his  observations,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  men- 
tion that,  in  his  Tcones  Algdrum  ineditije^  iasc  1. 1. 10.,  he  has 
represented  the  vegetable  form  of  Oscillat^ria  flexuosa,  and 
also  the  animalcules  into  which  the  filaments  are  at  length 
converted. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
famous  red  snow  (named  Protoc6ccus  nivcuis  by  Agardh), 
brought  from  the  arctic  regions  by  Captain  Ross  and  Captain 
Parry,  is  a  true  vegetable,  belonging  to  the  order  Algee,  It 
grows  upon  limestone  rocks,  tufts  of  moss,  dead  leaves,  and 
even  on  the  bare  soil.  The  singularity  of  the  situation,  how- 
ever, in  which  it  was  first  discovered,  that  of  pure  snow,  gave 
rise  to  speculations  regarding  its  origin.  Professor  Nees  von 
Esenbeck  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  minute  red  globules, 
of  which  the  plant  consists,  were  the  vegetable  state  of  bodies 
which  had  gone  through  a  prior  animal  existence^  and  perhaps 
of  atmospheric  origin. 

Baron  WrangeT,  who  discovered  the  Protoc6ccus  nivMis 
growing  upon  limestone  (without  knowing  at  the  time  that  it 
was  the  true  red  snow),  studied  it  very  carefully.  He  men- 
tions that  the  red  crust  was  soon  detached  when  placed  under 
water,  and  a  number  of  much  smaller  globules,  of  a  yellow  or 
pale  colour,  made  their  appearance,  of  which  the  larger  red 

S lobules  seemed  to  be  composed.     After  a  lapse  of  three  days 
tie  globules  became  animated,  like  infiisory  animalcules ;  they 
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swam  about,  and  were  frequently  pursued  and  devoured  by 
other  Infusoria. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Agardh  does  not  mention  hav- 
ing observed  any  such  motion  in  the  globules ;  neither  does 
mv.  Bauer :  and  Dr.  Greville,  who  has  published  a  very  full 
history  and  analysis  of  the  plant  in  his  Cryptogamic  Flora^ 
did  not  perceive  it.  The  appearance  of  vitality,  therefore,  in 
this  instance,  was  probably  owing  to  some  illusion. 

The  most  precise  observations  ever  made  upon  this  curious 
subject,  are  the  recent  ones  by  M.  Franz  Unger,  of  whose 
account  it  may  be  desirable  to  give  a  translation  in  his  own 
words.  In  this  country,  the  very  idea  of  such  metamorphoses 
is  almost  startling;  and,  at  first,  will  probably  be  regarded  as 
visionary,  and  rejected  accordingly.  I  trust,  however,  the 
present  article  will  have  the  efiect  of  inducing  a  few  indivi- 
duals, at  least,  to  commence  a  series  of  observations  for  them- 
selves. 

**I  found,"  says  M.  Franz  Unger,  "near  Vienna,  in  a  ditch 
containing  some  clear  water  derived  from  the  recent  melting 
of  the  snow,  a  Cbnf^rva,  which,  after  cleansing  from  the  clay 
which  surrounded  it,  I  deposited  in  a  glass  vase,  and  placed 
in  a  window,  where  I  could  observe  without  disturbing  it. 
This  was  on  the  5th  of  March,  1826.  Two  days  afterwards, 
I  noticed  the  production  of  a  crowd  of  new  ri&muli,  several 
lines  in  height,  and  rising  from  the  general  mass  like  a  fine 
green  miniature  sward.  On  the  9th,  these  filaments  prodfBed 
fructification  in  the  form  of  a  darker  green  globule  at  their 
summits,  by  which  I  knew  my  plant  to  be  the  Conferva  dila^ 
tata  var.  ^  of  Roth,  or  the  Ectosp^rma  clavilta  of  Vaucher. 

'^  As  I  continued  my  observations,  I  happened  to  look  at 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  find 
it  covered,  especially  towards  the  side  of  the  vase,  with  minute 
globules,  unequal  both  in  colour  and  size.  Many  of  them 
swam  freely  here  and  there,  moving,  at  their  option,  in  one  way 
or  another,  retiring  and  approaching  one  another,  gliding 
round  globules  that  were  motionless,  stopping,  and  again 
setting  themselves  in  motion  exactly  like  animated  beings. 

**  Conjecturing  the  identity  of  the  green  globules  that  pos- 

'sessed  motion  with  those  that  had  none,  I  immediately  began 

to  examine  whence-  these  iniusory  animalcules  derived  their 

origin,  and  what  relation  they  bore  to  the  green  globules  and 

the  fructification  of  the  Conf<Srva. 

"  The  next  day  I  perceived  a  great  number  of  the  globules 
aggregated  around  the  bubbles  of  gas  disengaged  from  the  Cbn- 
ferva,  and  floating  at  the  surface.  They  were  some  of  them 
of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  either  round  or  elongated ;  others 
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more  transparent,  tumid,  and  with  one  or  two  appendages 
diverging  from,  or  at  right  angles  with  each  other ;  these  were 
evidently  plants  in  a  state  of  germination :  other  globules,  again, 
were  oval,  very  dark  at  one  extremity,  and  almost  transparent 
at  the  other ;  these  swam  about  freely. 

<<  Within  the  space  of  one  hour,  I  succeeded  in  tracing  not 
only  the  diminution  of  vitality,  and  death  of  the  Infiis6ria,  but 
also  the  subsequent  developement  of  the  dead  animals  into 
germinating  plants,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  establish  the  truth 
of  the  fact  But,  on  the  12tli  of  March,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
ascertaining  distinctly  the  origin  of  these  minute  bodies,  t 
undertook  to  observe,  without  interruption,  one  of  the  tubercles 
of  fructification,  which  I  have  already  mentioned  as  terminat- 
ing the  filaments,  in  order  to  discover  what  became  of  the 
green  matter  enclosed  within  it.  I  had  observed  it  for  the 
space  of  half  an  hour,  when  the  following  changes  (  fig,  160. 
abed)  became  perceptible  : — 

'^  The  globule  became  gradually  darker  in  its  colour,  and  a 
little  transparent  at  its  extremity ;  in  the  middle  it  was  evi- 
dently somewhat  contracted,  and  had  some  trace  of  sponta- 
neous motion.  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eves,  when  I  per- 
ceived the  contraction  to  become  more  decided,  and  a  cavily 
to  be  formed  at  the  base.  The  contraction  at  length  divided 
the  globule  into  two  smaller  globules,  which  moved  sponta- 
neously towards  the  summit  As  the  developements  proceeded, 
the  cavity  and  the  uppermost  globule  became  enlarged,  while 
the  inferior  globule  became  diminished.  The  latter  at  length 
disappeared,  and  the  remaining  large  globule  escaped  by  a 
terminal  orifice,  ascending  till  it  reached  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  whole  of  this  process  occupied  about  thirty  se- 
conds ;  but,  from  subsequent  observations,  it  may  be  stated 
generally  to  take  up  one  minute.'' 

EEFEBENCE8. 

«r,  The  summit  of  one  of  the 
branches  of  Ectosp^rma  clavhta 
in  fructification. 

b,  A  series  of  views  of  the 
fructifying  summit,  showing  the 
gradual  expulsion  of  the  contain- 
ed globule. 

c.  The  ^obules  as  they  appear 
during  theu*  animated  state. 

d^  The  globules  commencing 
thdr  vc^table  state  of  exist- 
ence. 

All  the  figures  in  the  cut  are 
magnified. 
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M.  Franz  Unger  ascertained,  also,  that  the  period  of  animal 
existence  enjoyed  by  these  globules  (or  nionades,  as  he  calls 
them)  is  about  one  hour.  The  first  sign  ofthis  portion  of  their 
life  having  ceased  is,  a  change  from  the  oval  to  the  globular 
form,  and  an  equal  diffusion  of  the  green  colouring  matter. 
In  about  six  hours,  the  globule  has  become  nmch  more  tran^ 
parent,  and  puts  forth  an  appendage,  and  on  the  third  day  a 
second  one,  by  which  the  young  plant  becomes  fixed  to  the 
side  of  the  glass  vase,  or  any  other  body  in  contact  with  it* 
About  the  eleventh  day  the  fructification  of  the  new  plant  is 
apparent  at  the  summit  of  the  principal  branch.  A 


Art.  II.     The  Cuvierian,  or  Natural^   System  of  Zoology.      * 
Essay  2.     On  the  Living  Principle  and  its  Effects  ;  on  Organisation 
and  Muscular  Motion  ;  and  on  Sensation^  and  the  fntellectual 
Faculties  and  Instincts  of  Animals.     By  B. 

In  the  preceding  essay  I  selected,  from  the  introduction 
to  CuviePs  R^ne  Animal^  his  descriptions  of  those  parts  of 
the  animal  physiology  that  were  necessary  to  explain  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  his  four  grand  divisions  of  animals,  the  verte^ 
hrated^  the  molluscous^  the  articulated,  and  the  radiated,  are 
founded.  There  are  other  parts  of  physiology,  which,  with 
what  has  been  already  given,  may  be  regarded  as  form- 
ing the  very  rudiments  of  the  natural  history  of  organised 
sentient  beings.  These  are,  for  the  most  part,  concisely  and 
luminously  described  by  our  author ;  and  I  think  it  desirable 
to  state  them  to  the  English  reader,  before  we  proceed  to  his 
ferther  description  and  subdivisions  of  vertebrated  animals. 

Without  some  acquaintance  with  the  leading  facts  in  phy- 
siology, we  can  have  no  scientific  knowledge  of  zoology,  or 
of  the  principles  on  which  a  natural  system  of  classification 
should  be  founded.  As  well  might  we  expect  to  learn  the 
mechanism  of  difierent  timepieces,  by  a  mere  inspection  of 
the  dial-plates  and  the  cases  in  which  they  are  enclosed,  as  to 
gain  a  scientific  knowledge  of  livmg  beings,  by  only  looking 
at  their  external  forms.  The  principles  of  a  new  science, 
however  clearly  they  may  be  stated,  are  never  thoroughly 
understood  until  a  practical  application  of  them  has  been 
made.  We  then  turn  to  them  again,  and  perceive  their  full 
force  and  meaning.  This  is  even  the  case  with  the  axioms  in 
geometry.  I  think  it  necessary  to  premise  these  remarks, 
lest  any  of  our  readers  should  deem  this  part  of  the  subject 
less  invitinfic  than  what  is  to  succeed. 
^  y  3 
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The  desci'iptions  of  the  different  classes  and  orders  of  ani- 
mals in  the  following  essays  will  be  illustrated  by  references 
to  cuts,  and  such  explanations  will  be  added  as,  I  trust,  will 
be  generally  intelligible. 

The  definition  which  Cuvier  gives  of  the  living  principle  is 
rather  a  description  of  its  effects  than  of  its  essence,  which 
must  ever  remain  an  impenetrable  mystery.  If,  says  he^ 
we  would  form  a  just  idea  of  the  essence  of  life,  and  observe 
it  in  those  beings  where  its  effects  are  the  most  simple,  we 
shall  perceive  that  it  consists  in  the  faculty  which  certain  or- 

Sanised  bodies  have  of  existing  for  a  certain  time,  under  a 
eterminate  form,  by  incessantly  absorbing  into  their  own 
composition  a  part  of  the  surrounding  substances,  and  by 
giving  back  to  the  elements  a  portion  of  their  own  proper 
substance.  Life  is,  therefore,  a  more  or  less  complicated  agi- 
.tation  or  vortex  {tourbiUoji\  constantly  going  on  in  a  certain 
direction,  and  carrying  with  it  molecules  of  the  same  kind,  but 
into  which  other  individual  molecules  are  continually  entering 
or  passing  out ;  so  that  the  Jbrm  of  the  living  body  is  more 
essential  to  it  than  the  matter.  When  this  vital  motion  finally 
ceases,  the  body  dies,  and  the  elements  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed separate  and  are  again  subjected  to  common  chemical 
affinities,  and  decomposition  speedily  takes  place.  Hence,  it 
appears,  that  the  living  principle  possesses  the  important  power 
of  suspending  or  changing  the  laws  of  chemical  affinity ;  for 
it  was  this  power  that  prevented  the  putrefaction  or  decom- 
position of  the  living  body,  and  united  its  elementary  mole- 
cules. 

All  living  bodies  die  after  a  period,  the  extreme  term  of 
which  is  fixed  for  each  species.  Death  appears  to  be  a  neces- 
sary effect  of  life,  for  the  vital  motion  insensibly  changes  the 
bodies  in  which  it  acts,  so  as  to  render  their  permanent  con- 
tinuance impossible. 

The  living  body  experiences  gradual  but  continual  changes 
during  its  whole  existence.  At  first  it  increases  in  size,  accord- 
ing to  certain  proportions  and  limits  fixed  for  each  species, 
and  for  each  of  its  parts.  After  the  parts  are  full  ^own,  they 
increase  in  density.  It  is  this  second  change  which  appears 
to  be  the  cause  of  natural  death. 

The  process  which  terminates  in  what  Cuvier  descril>es  as 
natural  death,  consists  not  only  in  the  increase  of  density,  but 
of  hardness,  and  goes  on  until  the  fibres  and  vessels  are  con- 
verted into  bone:,  it  is  called  ossification,  and  has  been  well 
described  by  Dr.  Armstrong :  — 

''  Life  glows  meantime  amid  the  grinding  force 
Of  viscous  fluids  and  elastic  tul^ ; 
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Its  Tarious  functions  vigorously  are  plied 

By  strong  machineiy ;  and  in  solid  nealth 

The  man  confirmed  long  triumphs  o*er  disease. 

But  the  full  ocean  ebbs ;  there  is  a  point 

By  natnre  fixed^  whence  life  must  downwards  tend ; 

For  still  the  beating  tide  consolidates 

The  stubborn  Tessds^  more  rductant  still 

To  the  weak  throbs  of  the  ill  supported  heart. 

This  languishinf,  these  stren^hening  by  degrees. 

To  hard,  unyielding,  unelastic  bone. 

Through  tedious  channels  the  congealing  flood 

Crawls  lazily,  and  hardly  wanders  on ; 

It  loiters  still,  and  now  it  stirs  no  more. 

This  is  the  period  few  attain,  the  death 

Of  nature.    Thus  (so  Heaven  ordained  it)  life 

Destroys  itself;  and  could  these  laws  have  changed, 

Nestor  might  now  the  fates  of  Troy  relate. 

And  Homer  live  immortal  as  his  song." 

AH  of  Preserving  Healthy  book  ii. 

To  return  to  our  author^  all  living  bodies,  he  observes^ 
require  to  have  solid  parts  to  preserve  the  form,  and  fluid 
parts  to  keep  up  the  internal  motion.  Their  texture  {tissu) 
is  therefore  composed  of  network  {rSseaux)  and  of  plates 
{mailles\  or  of  fibres  and  solid  laminae  {lames  solides),  v^hich 
enclose  liquids  in  their  interstices.  It  is  in  the  liquids  that  the 
vital  motion  is  the  most  constant  and  extended.  Foreign  sub- 
stances penetrate  the  intimate  structure  of  the  body,  by  incor- 
porating with  the  liquids.  It  is  the  latter  which  nourish  the 
solids,  by  interposing  their  molecules  among  them ;  it  is  the 
liquids  which  also  detach  the  superfluous  molecules  from  the 
solids ;  it  is  under  a  liquid  or  gaseous  form  that  the  matter, 
which  requires  to  be  exhaled,  traverses  the  pores  of  the  living 
body ;  but  it  is  the  solids  that  contain  the  liquids,  and  which, 
by  their  contractions,  communicate  to  them  a  part  of  their 
motion. 

This  mutual  action  of  the  solids  and  fluids,  this  passage  of 
the.molecules  from  one  to  the  other,  made  a  great  similarity 
of  chemical  composition  necessary  for  both ;  and,  accordingly, 
we  find  that  the  solids  of  organised  bodies,  both  vegetable  and 
animal,  are,  in  a  great  part,  composed  of  elements  susceptible 
of  taking  easily  a  gaseous  or  liquid  form.  The  motion  of  the 
liquids  requiring  a  continually  repeated  action  of  the  solids,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  solids  should  possess  flexibility  and 
dilation,  and  this  is  a  nearly  general  character  of  organised 
solids. 

This  structure,  which  is  common  to  all  living  beings,  this 
porous  texture  {tissu  areolaire)^  of  which  the  fibres  or  laminae 
are  more  or  less  flexible,  and  enclose  liquids  in  greater  or  less 
abundance,  b  what  is  called  organisation.     No  unorganised 
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material  bodies  can  partake  of  life.  Life  in  general  supposes 
organisation  in  general,  and  the  proper  life  of  each  being  sup- 
poses an  organisation  proper  for  that  being.  We  never  ob- 
serve life  but  in  beings  completely  organised,  and  made  to 
enjov  it;  and  all  the  efforts  of  philosophers  have  not  been  able 
to  ^ow  matter  either  organising  itself,  or  becoming  organised 
by  an  exterior  cause. 

The  birth  of  organised  beings  is,  therefore,  the  greatest 
mystery  of  organic  economy,  and  of  all  nature.  We  see  them 
develope  themselves,  but  we  never  see  their  formation.  All 
those  whose  origin  we  can  trace,  have  belonged  at  first  to  a 
body  of  the  same  form  as  themselves,  but  developed  before 
them,  or,  in  other  words,  to  a  parent.  Before  the  being  has 
individual  life,  when  it  partakes  that  of  its  parent,  it  is  called 
a  germ ;  the  separation  of  the  germ  is  what  is  called  generation. 
All  organised  beings  produce  their  like ;  without  this,  death 
being,  as  before  stated,  a  necessary  consequence  of  life,  the 
species  would  become  extinct.  Organised  beings  possess,  in 
a  variable  degree  peculiar  to  each  species,  the  power  of  repro- 
ducing certain  parts  which  may  be  lost;  this  is  called  the 
power  of  reproduction. 

The  developement  of  organised  beings  is  more  or  less  rapid 
and  extended,  accordingly  as  circumstances  are  more  or  less 
favourable  to  their  growth.  Temperature,  and  the  abundance 
or  kind  of  food,  may  affect  either  the  whole  body,  or  certain 
parts :  hence  the  resemblance  of  the  progeny  to  fJieir  parents 
can  never  be  perfect.  The  differences  of  this  kind  form  what 
are  called  varieties. 

We  have  no  proof  that  all  the  differences  which  distinguish 
living  beings  can  ever  have  been  produced  by  circumstances, 
as  Darwin  and  others  have  maintained.  Experience  appears 
to  show,  on  the  contrary,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
globe,  the  varieties  are  comprised  in  narrow  limits ;  and,  as  far 
as  we  can  remount  into  antiquity,  we  see  that  these  limits  were 
the  same  as  at  present.  We  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  adroit 
the  existence  of  certain  forms,  which  have  been  perpetuated 
since  the  creation  {depuis  Forigine  des  ckoses),  without  ex- 
ceeding these  limits ;  and  all  the  beings  belonging  to  one  of 
these  forms  constitute  what  is  called  a  species :  the  varieties 
are  accidental  divisions  of  the  species.  According  to  Cuvier, 
generation  being  the  only  means  of  knowing  the  limits  to 
which  varieties  may  extend,  a  species  shoula  be  defined  tke 
reunion  of  all  the  individuals  descended  Jrom  common  parents, 
and  of  those  which  resemble  them  as  much  as  they  resemble  each 
other. 
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Cavier,  however^  admits  that  the  application  of  this  definition 
to  certain  individuals  may  be  very  difficult,  where  necessary 
experiments  have  not  been  made.  In  few  countries  have 
experiments  on  the  different  species  of  domestic  animals  been 
more  extensively  made  than  in  England,  and  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  almost  any  accidental  variety  of  form  may  be  per- 
petuated, by  selecting  and  breeding  in  succession,  for  four  or 
five  generations,  from  the  individuals  that  possess  it  Thus, 
several  distinct  races  of  horses,  sheep,  bulls,  and  pigs,  have 
been  formed  within  the  last  sixty  years,  which  will  remain 
permanent,  if  the  breeds  be  preserved  from  admixture  with 
other  varieties ;  but  these  breeds  do  not  constitute  species. 

The  functions  of  organic  life,  described  in  the  preceding 
part  of  this  essay,  are  common  to  all  organised  living  bodies, 
whether  animftl  or  vegetable:  they  consist,  says  Cuvier,  of 
absorption,  assimilation,  exhalation,  growth,  and  generation. 
Birth  and  death  are  the  universal  limits  of  the  existence  of 
organised  bodies.  The  essential  condition  of  their  structure 
is  a  porous  or  fibrous  texture,  containing  within  it  {dans  ses 
maiUes)  liquids  or  gases  in  motion.  The  essential  parts  of 
their  chemical  composition  consist  of  substances  which  are 
almost  all  convertible  into  liquids  or  gas,  and  of  combinations 
which  can  easily  change  into  each  other.  Fixed  forms,  which 
are  perpetuatea  by  generation,  distinguish  their  species,  and 
determine  the  compUcation  of  the  secondary  functions  proper 
to  each,  and  assign  to  them  the  part  they  are  destined  to  per- 
form in  the  assemblage  of  universal  beings.  These  forms 
neither  produce  nor  change .  themselves ;  Ufe  supposes  their 
existence:  it  cannot  be  kindled  but  in  organic  bodies  com- 
pletely prepared  for  its  reception;  and  the  most  profound 
meditations,  as  well  as  the  most  delicate  observations,  terminate 
in  the  mystery  of  the  preexistence  of  germs. 

It  has  been  before  stated,  that  the  principal  chemical  ele- 
ments of  which  organised  bodies  are  composed  are  oaygeti^ 
hydrogeriy  and  carbon^  and  that  animal  bodies  contain  an  addi- 
tional element,  azcie.  In  animal  bodies  there  are  three  forms 
of  organic  texture  {tissu\  the  cellular  {la  ceUulositi)^  the 
muscular  fibre,  and  the  cerebral  or  medullary  texture. 

The  cellular  texture  is  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of 
minute  laminae,  placed  without  regularity,  and  forming  small 
cells,  which  are  open  to  each  other.  It  is  a  kind  of  sponge, 
which  has  the  same  form  as  the  whole  body,  and  all  the  other 
parts  fill  it  or  traverse  it  Its  property  is  to  contract  indefi- 
nitely, when  the  causes  which  kept  it  extended  cease  to  act. 
The  cellular  texture  compressed,  forms  those  more  or  less 
extended  laminae  called  membranes;  the  membranes,  when 
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folded  round,  form  those  tubes  called  vessels,  which  are  more 
or  less  ramified ;  the  filaments  called  fibres  may  be  resolved 
into  the  cellular  texture ;  the  bones  may  be  regarded  as  the 
cellular  texture  {la  cellulositi )  hardened  by  the  accumulation 
of  earthy  substances.  The  general  matter  of  which  the  cellular 
texture  is  composed  is  called  gelatine;  it  has  the  prc^rty  of 
dissolving  in  boiling  water,  and,  by  cooling,  it  forms  jelly. 

The  cerebral  or  medullary  matter  has  not  yet  been  reduced 
to  its  organic  molecules  * ;  it  appears  to  the  eye  as  a  kind  of 
soft  pulp,  in  which  we  can  only  dbtingubh  excessively  minute 

S^obules.  It  does  not  seem  susceptible  of  motion,  but  it  is  in 
is  cerebral  matter  that  resides  the  mysterious  and  admirable 
power  of  transmitting  the  impressions  from  the  external  senses 
to  the  mind,  and  of  convejdng  to  the  muscles  the  orders  of  the 
will.  The  brain  is  principally  .composed  of  it ;  the  spinal 
marrow,  and  the  nerves  which  are  distributed  over  the  body, 
are,  essentially,  but  bundles  {faisceaux)  or  ramifications  of  the 
cerebral  matter. 

The  fleshy,  or  muscular  fibre  is  a  particular  filament,  the 
distinctive  character  of  which,  in  a  living  state,  is  to  contract 
when  touched  or  struck  by  another  body,  or  when  it  expe- 
riences, by  the  interventicm  of  the  nerves,  the  action  of  the 
will. 

The  muscles,  which  are  the  immediate  organs  of  voluntary 
motion,  are  only  bundles  of  fleshy  fibres;  all  the  membranes 
and  vessels  which  exert  a  compressive  force,  are  fiimished 
with  these  fibres ;  they  are  always  intimately  connected  with 
nervous  filaments.  The  substance  of  the  fleshy  fibre  isjSnine^ 
which  is  indissoluble  in  boiling  water,  and  its  nature  f^pears 
to  be,  to  take  of  itself  the  fibrous  form. 

The  nourishing  fluid,  or  the  blood,  as  it  exists  in  the  circu- 
lating vessels,  may  not  only  be  resolved  into  the  general  ele-> 
ments  of  the  animal  body,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
azote,  but  it  already  contains  fibrine  and  gelatine,  nearly  pre- 
pared to  contract  and  take  the  form  of  membranes  or  fibres ; 
at  least,  it  only  requires  a  little  rest,  to  manifest  these  proper- 
ties. Another  combination,  called  albumen,  is  easily  discovered 
in  the  blood ;  its  characteristic  property  is,  to  coagulate  in 

*  Since  the  publication  of  Cuvier's  work  several  important  discoveries 
have  been  made  in  the  structure  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  by  Spurzheim, 
Bell,  Edwards,  and  others,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  structure 
of  the  medullary  matter  and  nerves  is  fibrous,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Ed- 
wards, the  fibres  are  composed  of  minute  globules,  like  the  cellular  and 
muscular  tissues.  It  appears,  also,  that  the  nerves  which  convey  nnpres- 
sions  to  the  mind,  are  distinct  from  those  which  convey  the  orders  ot  the 
will  to  the  muscles. 
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boiling  water.  Albumen  contains  nearly  all  the  elements 
which  can  enter  into  the  composition  of  each  animal,  as  lime 
and  phosphorus,  which  harden  the  bones  of  vertebrated  ani- 
mals, the  iron  which  colours  the  blood,  the  fat  and  animal  oil 
which  are  disposed  in  the  cellular  texture  to  soften  it,  &c.  All 
the  liquids  and  solids  of  the  animal  body  are  composed  of 
chemical  elements  contained  in  the  blood ;  and  it  is  only  by 
abstracting  some  of  these  elements,  or  by  varying  the  propor- 
tions, that  they  differ  from  each  other ;  in  a  lew  instances,  an 
addition  is  made  of  some  other  element  These  operations, 
by  which  the  blood  supports  the  solid  parts  of  the  body,  are 
called  nutrition;  the  production  of  the  liquids  is  generally 
called  secretion.  The  blood  which  nourishes  the  body,  b 
continually  changing  its  properties ;  but  it  is  restored  by  diges- 
tion, which  furnishes  new  matter ;  and  by  respiration,  which 
discharges  the  superfluous  carbon  and  hydrogen ;  while  trans-* 
piration,  and  various  excretions,  carry  away  other  superabun- 
dant principles. 

The  perpetual  transformations^  of  chemical  composition 
constitute  a  condition  of  vital  action,  not  less  essential  than  the 
circulation  and  the  internal  motions  of  the  parts ;  indeed,  the 
latter  only  serve  to  effect  these  transformations. 

The  muscular  fibre  is  the  organ  of  animal  motions,  both  of 
those  which  follow  the  action  ot  the  will,  and  those  which  are 
independent  of  volition,  as  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intes- 
tines, and  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  The  will 
causes  the  muscular  fibre  to  contract,  by  the  intermediate 
action  of  the  nerves ;  and,  as  all  the  muscular  fibres  which 
produce  involuntary  motions  are  also  accompanied  by  nerves, 
it  is  therefore  probable  that  it  is  the  nerves  which  produce 
muscular  contraction  in  the  latter. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  action  of  the  nerves  upon  the 
muscular  fibres,  Cuvier,  with  other  physiologists,  admits  the 
existence  of  a  nervous  fluid,  which  is  not,  however,  like  the 
other  fluids  of  the  bodvy  confined  in  tubes,  vessels,  or  pores, 
but  is  imponderable,  like  heat  and  electricity,  though  he  sup- 
poses it  to  be  secreted  by  the  medullary  matter.  According  to 
our  author,  the  medullary  matter  of  the  brain  and  nerves  is  a 
conductor  of  the  nervous  fluid ;  all  the  other  organic  elements 
are  non*conductors,  and  arrest  its  progress,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  glass  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity. 

Every  contraction,  and,  in  general,  every  change  of  dimen- 
sion in  nature,  is  effected  (^opire)  by  a  change  of  chemical 
composition  :  sometimes,  this  is  nothing  more  than  the  afflux 
or  retreat  of  an  imponderable  fluid,  such  as  caloric ;  by  thr 
the  most  violent  motions  known  on  the  earth  are  producec^ 
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combustions,  detonations,  &c.  Hence,  Cavier  infers  that  it 
is  by  an  imponderable  fluid  that  the  nerve  acts  on  the  muscu- 
lar fibre,  since  it  can  be  demonstrated,  that  it  does  not  act 
mechanically.  All  the  external  causes  that  excite  sensations, 
or  occasion  a  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibre,  are  chemical 
agents,  capable  of  effecting  chemical  decompositions,  as  light, 
caloric,  salts,  odorous  vapours,  percussion,  compression,  &c. : 
it  is  therefore  probable,  he  says,  that  these  causes  act  on  the 
nervous  fluid  chemicaliv,  and  change  its  composition ;  for  their 
action  is  weakened  (s'emousse)  by  continuance,  as  if  the  ner- 
vous fluid  required  to  be  restored  to  its  primitive  state  {compo^ 
stiionjy  in  order  to  be  acted  upon  again.  The  internal  agents 
which  irritate  the  muscular  fibre,  and  occasion  it  to  contract, 
probably  produce  the  same  e£^t  upon  it  by  the  intervention 
of  the  nerves,  as  is  caused  by  the  will.  The  nervous  fluid  is 
changed  (/altere)  by  muscular  irritation,  as  well  as  by  sens- 
ation and  voluntary  motion,  and  has  the  same  need  to  have  its 
composition  restored.  The  most  important  involuntary  mo- 
tions are  the  peristaltic,  or  wormlike  motion  of  the  intestines, 
which  is  excited  by  the  irritation  of  the  aliments,  and  the 
pulsation  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  which  is  excited  by  the  ir- 
ritation of  the  blood. 

The  external  organs  of  the  senses  are  a  kind  of  sieves 
{cribles)  that  only  admit  those  agents  to  the  nerves,  which 
ought  to  afiect  them  in  each  place.  Thus  the  tongue  has 
strong  papillae,  which  imbibe  saline  solutions ;  the  ear  has  a 
gelatinous  pulp,  which  is  agitated  by  sonorous  vibrations ;  and 
tiie  eye  has  transparent  lenses,  that  are  only  permeable  by 
light.  I  forbear  to  follow  our  author  farther  in  his  details 
of  the  action  of  the  nervous  fluid;  for  the  existence  of  such  a 
Jluid  may  be  regarded  as  hypothetical:  the  nervous  fluid  may, 
however,  be  admitted  as  a  term,  to  express  the  cause  of  ner- 
vous action,  though  we  remain  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
essence  of  this  cause ;  the  same  mav  be  said  of  the  essence  of 
the  electric  fluid,  of  caloric,  and  of  light ;  and  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  remark,  that  there  are  some  striking  analogies 
between  the  nervous  action,  and  electric  or  galvanic  energy, 
which  might  induce  us  to  believe  that  they  are  modifications 
of  the  same  principle.  Whatever  explanation  chemical  or 
electric  agency  may  aflbrd,  respecting  the  motions  of  the 
nerves  or  muscles,  they  entirely  fail,  when  applied  to  sensation 
itself.  Cuvier  justly  observes  that  the  impression  of  external 
objects  on  the  mind  or  individual  consciousness  {U  moi\  the 
production  of  a  sensation  or  image,  is  an  impenetrable  mystery 
to  the  human  understanding ;  and  materialism  is  so  far  fit>in 
offering  any  solution,  that  philosophy  cannot  furnish  us  with 
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aiiy  direct  proof  of  the  actual  existence  of  matter.  We  are, 
however,  compelled,  by  an  invariable  law  of  the  understanding, 
to  refer  die  objects  which  excite  our  sensations  to  something 
out  of  the  mind,  existing  in  time  or  space,  to  which  we  give 
the  name  of  matter,  and  the  naturalist  is  bound  to  examine 
what  appear  to  be  the  malerial  conditions  of  sensation. 

In  order  that  external  objects  may  be  perceived,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  an  uninterrupted  nervous  communi- 
cation between  the  organs  of  sense,  and  the  central  masses  of 
the  medullary  system ;  for  it  is  only  the  modifications  of  these 
masses  that  are  perceived  by  the  mind. 

There  p)ay  be  real  sensations,  without  any  impression  on 
the  external  organs  of  sense ;  these  internal  sensations  originate 
either  in  the  nerves,  or  the  central  medullary  mass  or  brain ; 
such  are  dreams,  visions,  and  certain  accidental  sensations. 
By  central  masses  is  to  be  understood,  a  part  of  the  nervous 
system,  which  is  more  circumscribed  in  the  more  perfect  ani- 
mals ;  in  man  it  is  exclusively  confined  to  a  certain  portion  of 
the  brain,  but  in  reptiles  it  consists  of  the  brain,  and  all  the 
medullary  matter  of  each  part,  taken  separately,  so  that  the 
absence  of  the  whole  brain  does  not  destroy  sensation ;  in  the 
lower  classes  of  animals,  the  medullary  mass  is  far  more  ex- 
tended through  the  parts. 

The  intellectual  faculties  possessed  in  a  certain  degree  by 
tlie  superior  animals  are,  perception,  memory,  the  association 
of  ideas,  imagination,  volidon,  and  reasoning.  Our  author 
enumerates  abo  the  power  of  abstraction,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  abstraction  can  be  effected  without  the  aid  of  signs  or 
language.  ^ 

One  privileged  being,  man,  has  the  faculty  of  associating 
general  ideas  with  particular  images,  more  or  less  arbitrary, 
which  are  easily  fixed  in  the  memory,  and  which  serve  him  to 
recal  the  general  ideas  that  they  represent.  These  associated 
images  are  what  are  called  signs;  collectively  they  form  a 
language.  When  language  is  composed  of  signs  relative  to 
the  sense  of  hearing,  it  is  called  speech.  When  the  signs 
relate  to  objects  of  sight,  they  are  called  hieroglyphics.  Writ- 
ing is  a  succession  of  images  relative  to  the  sense  of  sight,  by 
which  we  represent  the  elementary  sounds ;  and,  in  combining 
them,  we  represent  all  the  images  relative  to  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing, of  which  speech  is  composed.  Writing  is,  therefore,  only 
the  mediate  representation  of  ideas. 

This   &culty  of  representing  general  ideas,    by  signs   or 
images  that  we  associate  with  them,  assists  to  keep  them  dis- 
tincdy  in  the  memory,  and  to  recal  an  immense  series  of  the^ 
without  confusion ;  and  iumishes  to  the  reason  and  theimafr 
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ation  innumerable  materials,  and  to  individaals  the  means  of 
communication,  which  make  all  the  species  participate  in  the 
experience  of  each  individual ;  so  that  knowledge  may  be  in- 
creased indefinitely  through  the  lapse  of  future  ages.  This  is 
the  distinctive  character  of  the  human  understanding. 

The  most  perfect  animals  are  infinitely  below  man  in  their 
intellectual  faculties;  it  is,  nevertheless,  certain  that  their 
understanding  leads  them  to  perform  actions  of  the  same  kind* 
They  move  in  consequence  of  the  sensations  they  receive  ^ 
they  are  suscepdble  of  durable  afiections ;  they  acquire  a  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  things  by  experience,  according  to  which 
they  conduct  themselves,  independently  of  actual  pain  and 
pleasure,  by  the  sole  foresight  of  consequences*  In  a  domestic 
state,  they  feel  their  subordination,  and  know  that  the  being 
who  punishes  them  is  free  to  do  so  or  not ;  they  assume  a 
supplicating  air  when  they  feel  themselves  culpable,  or  perceive 
that  their  master  is  angry.  They  improve  or  deteriorate  in 
the  society  of  man;  they  are  susceptible  of  emulation  and  jea- 
lousy ;  they  have  among  themselves  a  natural  language,  which 
is,  indeed,  only  the  expression  of  their  present  sensations,  but 
man  teaches  them  a  much  more  complicated  language,  by 
which  he  makes  them  know  his  will,  and  compels  them  to 
execute  it 

We  perceive,  indeed,  in  the  superior  animals,  a  certain 
degree  of  reasoning,  with  all  its  effects,  good  or  bad,  which 
appears  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  infants  before  they 
have  learned  to  speak.  In  pi*oportion  as  we  descend  to 
animals  more  removed  from  man,  the  intellectual  fiiculties 
become  weaker ;  and,  in  the  last  classes,  they  finish,  by  being 
reduced  to  signs  of  sensibility,  which  are  sometimes  equivocal, 
that  is,  to  certain  feeble  motions  to  escape  pain.  The  degrees 
between  the  two  extremes  are  infinite.  But  there  exists,  in  a 
great  number  of  animals,  a  faculty  different  from  intelligence, 
called  instinct.  This  makes  them  perform  certain  actions, 
necessarv  to  the  preservation  of  the  species,  but  otten.  alto- 
gether roreign  to  the  apparent  wants  of  the  individual ;  and 
often,  also,  extremely  complicated.  We  cannot  attribute  these 
actions  to  intelligence,  without  supposing  a  degree  of  foresight 
and  understanding  infinitely  superior  to  what  we  can  admit  in 
the  species  that  perform  them.  The  actions  performed  by 
instinct  are  not  the  effects  of  imitation,  for  the  individuals  that 
execute  them  have  often  never  seen  them  done  by  others ;  they 
bear  no  proportion  to  the  common  intellig^tice  of  the  species, 
but  become  more  singular,  more  skilfiil,  more  disinterested,  in 
proportion  as  die  animals  belong  to  the  less  elevated  classes, 
and  are,  in  other  respects,  most  stupid.  They  are  so  much  the 
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property  of  the  species,  that  all  the  individuals  perforin  them 
in  the  same  manner,  without  any  improvement. 

Thus  working  bees  have,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
constructed  the  most  ingenious  edifices,  agreeable  to  princi- 
ples of  the  highest  geometry,  and  destined  to  lodge  and  nourish 
a  posterity  which  is  not  even  their  own.  Solitary  bees  and 
wasps  form  also  very  complicated  nests  for  their  eggs.  From 
the  egg  there  springs  out  a  worm,  which  has  never  seen  its 
mother,  which  does  not  know  the  structure  of  the  prison  in 
which  it  is  enclosed,  but  when  once  it  is  changed  into  a  wasp  or 
bee,  it  constructs  a  similar  nest,  equally  perfect,  for  its  own 

<*  We  cannot,"  says  Cuvier,  "  form  a  clear  idea  of  instinct, 
but  by  admitting  that  the  animals  endowed  with  it  have,  in  the 
sensorium,  continued  innate  sensations  and  images,  which  deter* 
mine  them  to  act,  like  sensations  received  through  the  external 
organs  of  sense.  Instinct  is  a  kind  of  dream,  or  vision,  that 
perpetually  haunts  them,  and  prompts  them  to  action,  and  in 
every  thing  that  respects  their  instinctive  motions,  we  may  re- 
gard animals  as  a  kind  of  somnambulists.  Instinct  has  been 
granted  to  animals  as  a  supplement  to  intelligence,  to  concur, 
together  with  their  strength  and  fecundity,  in  the  preservation 
of  each  species,  in  their  due  proportions.  There  are  no  visible 
marks  of  instinct  in  the  animal  conformation ;  but  intelligence, 
as  far  as  we  can  observe,  is  in  a  constant  proportion  to  the 
relative  size  of  the  brain,  and  particularly  to  that  of  its  two 
hemispheres.'' 

The  following  remarks  of  Dr.  Hartley,  on  the  intellectual 
fiiculties  of  brutes,  are  extremely  judicious,  and  so  much  to  the 
purpose  of  the  present  essay,  that  I  shall  subjoin  them:—* 
**  The  whole  nature  of  each  brute  which  has  been  brought 
up  amon^  others  of  the  same  species,  is  a  compound  of  instinct, 
its  own  <H)servation  and  experience,  and  imitation  of  those  of 
its  own  species.  Instinct  seems  to  have  exerted  its  whole  in* 
fluence  when  the  creature  is  arrived  at  maturity,  and  has 
brought  up  its  young,  so  that  nothing  nem  can  be  expected 
from  it  (instinct)  afterwards.  But  the  intellectual  acqubitions 
of  brutes,  from  observation  and  experience,  continue ;  whence 
old  brutes  are  far  more  cunning,  and  can  act  better  {pro  re  nata) 
as  circumstances  arbe,  than  young  ones.  It  ought  also  to  be 
remembered  that  brutes,  from  their  want  of  words,  and  from 
our  ignorance  of  those  symbols  which  they  use  in  giving  inti- 
mations to  each  other  or  to  man,  cannot  make  manifest  to  us 
the  extent  of  the  reason  they  possess."  ( Observations  on  Man^ 
vol.  i.  p.  414.)  B. 
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Art.  III.     On  the  Aerial  Spider,  By  John  Murray.  Esq.  F.S.A. 
F.L.S.  F.H.S.  &c. 

Sir, 
I  FEEL  gratified  by  the  iavourable  review  of  my  Experiment 
tal  Researches  in  Natural  History  (published  by  George  B. 
Whittaker,  Ave  Maria  Lane),  in  your  Second  Number.  As 
far  as  I  know,  I  have  not  ventured  beyond  the  pale  of  sound 
and  sober  reasoning,  in  the  true  spirit  of  inductive  science. 

I  have  not  presumed  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  an  opinion 
on  the  origin  of  h'ght.  It  issues  from  a  cloud  which  conceals 
its  source.  I  have  not  attempted  to  penetrate  its  depth  and 
labyrinth.  I  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  add  that  Canton's 
phosphorus  is  merely  composed  of  calcined  shells,  which  a  high 
temperature  illuminates.  There  is  a  considerable  brilliance 
excited,  when  the  electric  discharge  is  passed  through  this 
substance,  and  I  have  found  the  fofiowing  a  very  pretty  expe- 
rimoit :  —  Having  strewn  Canton's  phospnorus  (as  it  is  called) 
over  the  surface  of  mercury  contained  in  a  shallow  basin,  I 
immerse  into  the  fluid  metsd  one  of  the  wires  of  an  extensive 
galvanic  battery,  and  bring  the  other  polar  wire  in  contact 
with  its  surface ;  at  this  moment  the  calcined  particles  become 
beautifully  luminous,  and  continue  to  glow  for  some  time  aftec 
the  positive  and  negative  wires  have  been  withdrawn*  The 
nature  of  the  subject  treated  of  in  my  little  volume,  necessarily 
precluded  a  more  fiiU  view  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  light,  and 
its  multifarious  sources,  and  what  I  have  introduced  can  be 
only  considered  a  very  partial  and  superficial  glance,  as  prefa- 
tory to  the  topic  treated  of,  namely  "  the  light  and  luminous 
matter  of  the  glowworm.'* 

The  object  of  tliis  communication  must,  however,  be  chiefly 
confined  to  the  ascent  and  flight  of  the  aerial  spider. 

Mr.  Blackwall's  observations  {Lin.  Trans.y  vol.  xv.  part  ii« 
p.  449.  et  seq.)  on  this  curious  question  are  cited,  in  opposition 
to  my  numerous  and  varied  experiments ;  but  I  cannot  admit 
that  they  possess  much  consequence  or  force.  It  does  not 
appear  that  this  author  had  seen  an  account  of  my  experi- 
mental researches  on  the  ascent  of  the  little  aeronaut ;  other- 
wise, he  might  have  hesitated  in  committing  himself  to  the 
Linnean  Society,  in  the  view  he  has  endeavoured  to  sustmn^ 
but  which,  however,  I  believe  is  not  new. 

M.  Gay  Lussac  having  found  that  soap  bubbles  would 
not  ascend  in  a  room,  though  their  ascent  is  rapid  in  the  open 
air,  unhesitatingly  ascribes  their  ascent  to  warm  currents  ema- 
nating from  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  rooted  in  this  opinion^ 
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Mr.  Blackwall  concludes  that  the  flight  of  the  spider  originatef 

ia  a  similar  cause. 

,    Contrary  to  the  assertion,  that  ^<  spiders  have  no  power  of 

i)ropelling  their  webs  without  assistance  from  the  wind,''  J 
earlesslv  maintain  that  they  can  do  so  in  an  atmosphere  in 
which  the  very  leaf  of  the  aspen  remains  motionless;  and 
although  their  char  volant  obeys  the  direction  of  the  breeze,  this 
.simple  fact  proves  nothing  in  favour  of  the  opinion  advanced 
by  Mr.  Blackwall.  The  aeronautic  spider  can  propel  its 
threads  both  horizontally  and  vertically,  and  at  all  relative 
angles,  in  motionless  air,  and  in  an  atmosphere  agitated  by 
winds ;  nay  more,  the  aerial  traveller  can  even  dart  its  threadf^ 
to  use  a  nautical  phrase,  in  the  '<  wind's  eve."  My  opinion 
and  observations  are  based  on  many  hundreds  of  experiments ; 
on  favourable  occasions  I  am  constantly  extending  their 
amount;  and  as  often  do  I  find  my  deductions  supported^ 
namely,  that  the  entire  phenomena  are  electrical.  My  infer- 
ences, therefore,  have  not  been  hastily  drawn. 

^When  a  thr^  is  propelled  in  the  vertical  plane,  it  remains 
perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  plane,  always  upright,  and 
^hen  others  are  projected  at  angles  more  or  less  inclined,  tlieir 
direction  is  invariably  preserved ;  the  threads  never  intermingle, 
and  when  a  pencil  of  tlireads  is  propelled,  it  ever  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  divergent  brush.  These  are  electrical  pheno- 
mena, and  cannot  be  explained  except  on  electrical  principles., 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  insect,  with  its  web,  are  very 
superior  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  and  without  some  exotic 
power  imparted  to  them,  their  rise  in  the  atmosphere  would  be 
impracticable ;  and  though  a  film  inflated  with  heated,  and  of 
course,  rarefied  air,  would  certainly  ascend,  it  is  more  difiicult 
to  ondersaiid  how  a  solitary  thread,  so  fine,  could  be  thus 
acted  upon  by  any  current  of  air,  whether  heated  or  not,  so  as 
.  to  determine  its  buoyancy  and  ascent.  And  so  far  from  the 
unattached  cobwebs,  which  are  occasionally  seen  to  float  in 
the  atmosphere,  having  been  "  raised  fi'om  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  by  the  action  oT  air  highly  rarefied  by  a  cloudless  sun," 
such  threads  will  be  seen  to  fall  in  the  warmest  weather,  and  in 
all  the  unclouded  radiance  of  the  sunbeam.  But  this  phenome- 
.non  presages  rain,  and  is  its  precursor.  The  electrical  character 
of  the  atmosphere  has  changed  firom  positive  to  negative. 

These  interesting  aeronauts  sometimes  rise  with  the  rapidity 
of  an  arrow  in  the  zenith  of  the  observer ;  at  other  times,  they 
are  seen  to  float  parallel  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon;  and 
again,  at  variously  inclined  angles*  Sometimes  the  ascent  is 
extremely  slow.  An  ascending  current  of  warm  air,  it  is  oon*- 
ceivable,  might  effect  a  vertical  movement;  but  how  it  could  push 
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the  insect  along  in  the  horizontal  plane,  is  an  enigmd  of  more 
diiBcult  solution? 

I  do  not  understand  what  Mr.  Biackwall  roetms,  in  what  he 
says  about  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere.  I  take  it  for 
granted,  that  it  is  seldom  or  never  in  a  neotral  state,  with  re- 
spect to  electricity,  being  either  positively  or  negatively  electri- 
cal ;  in  which  view  I  am  warranted,  not  merdy  by  mv  own 
experiments,  but  of  those  conversant  with  atmosf^ericai  elec- 
tricity. In  clear  fine  weather,  the  air  is  invariably  positive; 
and  it  is  precisely  in  such  weadier  that  the  aeronautic  ispider 
makes  its  ascent  most  easily  and  rapidly,  whether  it  be  sum- 
mer or  winter ;  I  have  often  seen  this  in  winter,  during  an  in- 
tense frost,  a  circumstance  which  renders  the  action  of  warm 
currents  of  air,  as  accessory  to  its  flight,  something  more  than 
questionable.  Our  aeronaut  may  be  met  with  in  its  descent 
over  the  Mer  de  Glace,  as  well  as  over  the  Lake  of  Geneva;  and 
it  will  take  flight  as  readily  from  a  point  over  the  Frozen  Sea, 
as  from  the  heated  surface  soil  of  the  Valley  of  Chamouny.  I 
am  not  yet  convinced  that  there  are  calorific  emanations  from 
the  Glacier  de  Bois. 

"When  the  air  is  weakly  positive,  the  ascent  of  the  spider*wiU 
be  difficult,  and  its  altitude  extremely  limited,  and  diethreacb 
propelled  will  be  but  little  elevated  above  the  horizontal  plane. 
When  negative  electricity  prevails,  as  in  cloudy  weather,  or 
on  the  approach  of  rain,  with  a  falling  barometer,  and  the  in- 
dex of  De  Saussure's  hygrometer  rapidly  advancing  towards 
kumiditiy  the  spider  is  unable  to  ascend.  Towards  evening 
the  positive  electricity  of  the  air  becomes  feeble^  and  during 
night  changes  to  negative ;  and  at  these  periods  the  aeronauts 
descend  from  their  skyey  elevation  to  the  earth.  I  have  al- 
ready clearly  proved,  experimentally,  that  the  thread  is  imbued 
with  negative  electiicity :  and  such  a  thread,  darted  dirough 
the  air  with  force  and  velocity,  must  of  necessity  become  elec-  • 
trified,  as  a  consequence  of  the  friction  it  must  sufier  firom  the 
resisting  medium  it  permeates.  Such  a  thread,  with  its  attach- 
ment, must  ascend,  until  it  is  neutralised  by  its  equivalent  <tf 
positive  electricity.  These  insects  descend  in  vast  numbers 
during  the  night  to  imbibe  the  dew,  which  condenses  on  the 
webs  they  weave  amons  the  grass ;  the  attachment  of  doboles 
of  dew  to  the  tips  of  me  blades  of  grass,  seems  an  dectrical 
phenomenon,  and  as  the  thread  must  be  considered  a  non- 
conductor of  caloric,  the  fact  of  its  being  bedewed  seems  most 
easily  referable  to  electrici^. 

I  caught  one  of  these  aeronautic  spiders  a  few  days  ago^  the 
folding  glass  doors  of  the  library  room  leading  into  the  car- 
den  were  open,  and  the  insect  being  convenienUy  arranged,  it 
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darted  ibrdiy  from  within  the  room,  a  lengthened  chl'ead  diago- 
nally mwards,  and  thus  e£fected  its  ascent ;  a  fact  at  complete 
antipodes  with  Mr.  Blackwall's  opinioii; 

Tlie  namber  of  the  aeronautie  spiders  occasionallv  suspended 
in  the  atmosphere,  I  believe  to  be  almost  incredible,  could  we 
ascertain  their  amount  I  was  walking  with  a  friend  on  the' 
9th,  and  noticed  that  there  were  four  of  these  insects  on  his 
hat,  at  the  moment  there  were  three  on  my  own;  and  from  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  covered  its  sur&ce  with  their  threads, 
I  cannot  doubt  that  they  are  chiefly  concerned  in  the  produc- 
tion of  that  tissue  which  intercepts  the  dew,  and  which,  illu- 
minated by  the  morning  sun,  <<  ditters  with  cold,]  and  with 
rubies  and  sapphires."  Indeed,  I  have  noticedthat^  when  the 
frequent  descent  of  the  aeronautic  spider  was  determined,  a 
newly  rolled  turnip  field  was,  in  a  few  hours,  overspread  by  a 
carpet  of  their  threads.  It  may  be  remarked  that  our  littie 
aeronaut  is  very  greedy  of  moisture,  though  abstemious  in 
other  respects.  Its  food  is  perhaps  peculiar,  and  only  found 
in  the  superior  regions  of  the  sky.  Like  the  rest  of  its  tribe, 
it  is  doubtless  carnivorous,  and  may  subserve  some  highly 
important  purpose  in  the  economy  of  Providence;  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  destruction  of  that  truly  formidable^  though 
almost  microscopically  minute  insect,  the  Fdria  infemalis^ 
whose  wound  is  stated  to  be  mortaL  Its  existence  has  been 
indeed  questioned,  but  by  no  means  disproved ;  that,  and  some 
others,  injurious  to  man,  or  to  the  inferior  creation,  may  be  its 
destined  prey,  and  thus  our  little  aeronaut,  unheeded  by  the 
common  ^e,'  may  subserve  an  important  good. 
.  As  connected  with  this  question,  I  may  mention  that  the 
dectrical  strata  of  the  atmosphere^  on  Sunday  the  6th  inst, 
was  singularly  illustrated  in  the  curious  configurations  of  the 
dust  on  the  pavement,  being  exhibited  in  a  plumose  form, 
resembling  the  figures  described  on  a  plate  of  rosin  when 
touched  by  an  electrified  substance^  and  powdered  rosin  or 
sulphur,  &C.,  is  projected  against  them :  an  experiment  we 
Kowe  to  Professor  Ughtenberg;  while,  I  believe,  the  late  Dr. 
Millar,  of  Edinbur^,  was  the  first  to  notice  these  very  inte- 
resting arborescent  forms  of  dust,  and  refer  the  phenomenon 
to  electricity.  I  noticed,  also,  on  that  day,  that  these  confir 
gurations  had  their  feathery  imase  and  impress  in  the  sky, 
several  of  the  clouds  presenting  mat  plumose  form.^ 

I  now  beg  .to  quote  an  extract  from  a  communication  on 
the  subject  of  the  gossamer  spider,  made  to  me  by  my  fi^end, 
J.  E.  Bowman,  Esq.  F.L.S. ;  and  I  shall  at  present  content 
myself  with  it,  not  widiing  to  anticipate  what  may  elsewhere 
appear  on  this  subject     <MiVe  arrested  several  of  these  littir 
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aeronauts  in  their  flight,  and  placed  them  on  the  brass  eno* 
mon  of  the  sandial,  and  had  the  gratification  to  see  them 
prepare  for,  and  recommence,  their  aerial  voyage.  Having 
crawled  about  for  a  short  time,  to  reconnoitre,  they  turned 
their  abdomens  from  the  current  of  air,  and  devated  them 
almost  perpendicularly,  supporting  themselves  solely  on  the 
claws  of  their  fore  legs,  at  the  same  instant  shooting  out  four 
br  five,  often  six  or  eight,  extremely  £ne  webs,  several  yards 
long,  which  waved  in  the  breeze,  diverging  fi*om  each  other 
like  a  pencil  of  rays,  and  strcmgly  reflecting  the  sonbeam^i 
After  the  insects  had  remained  stationary  in  this  apparently 
unnatural  position  for  abdut  half.a  minute,  they  sprang  bff  from 
the  stage  with  considerable  agility,  and  launched  themselves 
into  the  air.  In  a  few  seconds  after  they  were  seen  sailing 
majestically  along,  without  any  apparent  efibrt,  their  legs 
tontrdcted  together,  and  lying  perfectly  quiet  on  tlieir  backs, 
suspended  fri»m  their  silken  parachutes,  and  presenting  to 
the  lover  of  nature  a  fur  more 
interesting  spectacle  thail  the 
balloon  of  the  philosopher.. 
One  of  these  natural  aeronauts 
I  followed,  which,  sailing  in 
the  sunbeams,  had  two  dis- 
tinct and  widely  diverging 
fiisdculi  of  webs,  as  in  the 
annexed  sketch  (y^.l6L'); 
and  their  position  in  the  air 
was  such,  that  a  line  unitii^  them  would  have  been  at  right 
angles  with  the  directioh  of  die  breezed" 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  mention,  in  reference  to  the 
glowworm,  that  I  was  quite  aware  of  the  opinbn  thatluid  been 
entertained  respecting  tiie  light  t>f  the  glowworms,  and  reite> 
rated  by  my  reviewer;  and  the  reason  why  Idid  not  mention  k 
was,  that  I  held  it  to  be  unsatisfactory ;  my  reasons  are,  that 
the  insect,  in  its  imperfect  form  of  the  larva,  is  gifted  with 
•light,  as  well  as  in  its  perfect  and  ultimate  stage  of  metamor*- 
phosis.  The  winged  male,  as  in  the  Zamp^ris  itMica,  carries 
its  torch  as  welt  as  the  apterous  female.  Superadd  to  these, 
that  the  inference  would  not  apply  to  the  case  of  the  crawling 
5colop6ndra  el^ctrica  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  winged  F6^ 
gura  lanternkria  on  the  other, 

"  That  shoot  like  stars  athwart  the  night.** 

I  have  the  honout  to  be»  Sir,  &c. 
Jtdy  16.  1828.  J.  Murray. 
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Art.  IV.     Account  of  a  monstrous  Production  of  the  Sheep  Genus. 
By  John  Chichester^  Esq.  M.D. 

Sir, 

In  the  course  of  the  spring  of  1827,  I  was  requested  by 
Mr.  Averill,  a  surgeon  of  distinction,  settled  in  this  place,  and 
well  known  to  the  profession  by  his  treatise  on  operative  sur- 
gery, to  assist  him  in  the  examination  of  a  monstrous  produce 
tion  of  the  sheep  genus  (0\'is  Lin.).  We  were  aware  that, 
by  the  means  of  injection,  we  should  be  most  likely  to  discover 
such  facts  as  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  science  of 
organisation;  but,  besides  some  other  unfavourable  drdumr 
stances,  putrefaction  had  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of  its  being 
minutely  executed ;  in  which  w^y  only,  perhaps,  can  the  inves* 
tigatidn  of  the  law  which  governs  those  anomalies  be  success- 
fully conducted. 

-  The  great  difference  in  the  opinions  which  prevail  at  pre- 
sent respecting  monsters,  comes,  in  all  probability,  from  an 
insufficiency  of  facts,  or,  rather,  from  an  imperfect  detail  of 
them ;  since  the  greater  part  of  the  many  cases  to  be  found  in 
books,  scarcely  furnishes  one  probable  induction,  so  loosely  &n^ 
indistinctly  are  they  stated.  Their  philosophical  history  is 
still  m  its  cradle. 

Th^  strange  And  irregalar  production  of  nature  which  at 
present  engages  our  attention,  had  only  one  head,  which  was 
of  the  natural  size,  and  complete  in  all  its  parts,  It  cannot  be 
regarded  as  being  acephalous,  in  respect  to  one  of  the  two 
bodies,  for  the  head  was  equally  in  common  to  both. 

There  was  one>  atlas  only,  of  regular  form,  but  somewhat 
larger  than  natural.  This  circumstance,  together  with  one 
complete  head,  without  the  least  rudimentary  trace  of  a  second^ 
is  sufficient  to  exclu<le  all  idea  of  absorption  having  played  any 
part  in  this  monstrous  production ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  favours  very  strongly  the  opinion  of  Blumenbach,^  Meclcel, 
and  Geoffroy  St.  HiTaire,  who  lay  it  down-  as  an  axiom,  that 
all  monstrosities  (called  by  the  latter  les  anomalies  connees)  are 
the  rei^ult  of  interrupted  developement. 

The  second  vertebra  was  single  at  the  upper  part,  with  only 
two  articular  surfaces,  and  of  a  size  corresponding  with  the 
bone  above  it ;  below  it  was  double,  and,  consequently,  had  a 
breadth  somewhat  out  of  proportion  to  its  superior  pcurt. 
Hence  went  off  two  distinct  vertebral  columns,  both  con- 
taining the  usual  number  of  vertebrae  in  each  division,  aifd 
each  of  them  seemed  perfect,  tq  the  very  caudal  extremities. 
We  found  the  whole  of  the  other  bones  complete  in  number^ 
as  well  as  form,  throughout  both  skeletons. 

z  3 
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The  ribs  of  the  right  side  of  one  animal  were  connected  with 
those  of  the  left  side  of  the  other,  l^  a  remilarly  formed  ster- 
num ;  while  those  of  the  opposite  side,  i.  e.  the  left  of  one 
animal,  and  the  right  of  the  other,  formed  neariy  a  horizontal 
plane,  and  were  connected  by  a  second  sternum,  tamed  the 
reverse  way  of  the  other,  'the  right  scapula  of  the  left  aniwMi^ 
and  the  left  scapula  of  the  right  animal,  lay  superiivb^  while 
the  corresponding  scapulae  were  situaliBd  imsnwfmtely  beneatfaf 
supporting  the  fore  part  of  tiie  common  trunk.  It  does  not 
seem  Aat  any  Aing  fortlier  remains  to  be  said  req)ecting  the 
bony  parts ;  which,  by  the  joint  aid  of  Messrs^  Averill  and 
C!harles  Fowler,  have  been  formed  into  a  natural  skeleton  of 
great  beauty,  and  deposited  in  the  museum  attached  to  the 
Casualty  Hospital  of  diis  town. 

'  In  respect  to  the  soft  parts,  there  was  only  one  ossophuns^ 
which  was  natural,  and  passed  down,  between  the  two  vertdbral 
Columns,  to  the  stomach,  through  a  diaphragm  which  sepa- 
rated one  thoracic  and  one  abdominal  cavity  in  common  to  the 
two  animals. 

The  stomach  was  single,  and  of  the  same  r^ular,  though 
complex,  structure,  that  it  is  found  to  be  of  in  all  ruminating 
animals.  The  four  divisions  were  distinct,  and,  in  every  re- 
spect, quite^natural.    . 

From  the  pyloric  extremity  of  the  stomach,  passed  off  a  set 
of  small  intestines,  which  were  in  common  to  the  two  bodies  j 
die  last  of  them  terminated  somewhat  on  the  right  side  of  the 
centre  of  an  arch,  which  had  the  distinguishing  characters  of  a 
colon;  this  passed  down  on  each  side  to  something  resembling 
a  sigmoid  flexure,  and  then,  firom  die  base  of  each  sacrum, 
descended,  through  each  pelvis,  a  rectum,  terminating  in  its 
own  external  opening.    No  trace  of  a  caecum  could  be  found. 

There  was  a  liver,  rather  lai*ger  than  natural,  lying  under 
the  right  ribs  of  the  left  body;  and  beneath  the  right  ribs  €^ 
'the  right  body,  near  the  inferior  sternum,  was  discovered 
another,  about  half  the  size  of  the  former.  Each  had  a  distinct 
set  of  vessels,  but  we  could  only  detect  one  gall-bladder.  The . 
circumstance  of  there  being  two  livers  in  this  case,  with  only 
one  heart,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  very  much  increases  the 
anomaly;  for  it  is  laid  down  by  a  systematic  writer,  that  ^<avec 
le  ccBur  manque  constamment  le  foie."  We  could  only  find 
one  pancreas  and  one  spleen. 

^  The  kidneys  were  double,  and  so  were  the  whole  pelvic 
viscera.  The  animals  were  both  males,  and  the  genital  organs 
appeared  to  be  natural.  It  has  been  asserted  by  Pohle,  Pal* 
^n,  and  others,  that  the  greater  number  of  monsters  are  of 
the  female  sex ;  but^  as  far  as  my  observation  has  been  extended^ 
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die  iact  has  turned  out  difierentlyy  the  much  greater  number 
having  been  males.  In  hoth  cases,  I  am  mcllned  to  suppose  it 
merely  a  matter  of  chance ;  and  that,  upon  a  laige  scale  of 
investigation,  the  numbers  would  be  found  nearly  equal  That, 
however,  which  occurred  to  the  above-mentioned  authors  wa^ 
easily  seized  upon  to  support  their  own  hypothesis,  —  that,  in 
the  female,  the  phistic,  or  mouldings  force  is  less  powerful 
Aan  in  the  male.  It  is,  I  believe,  also  generally  admitted, 
that,  in  acephalous  monsters,  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  and 
pelvis  are  found  more  or  less  rudimentary  only,  particularly 
die  urinary  and  genital  organs ;  but,  in  the  case  before  us,  the 
genital  otgans,  as  well  as  all  the  other  pelvic  viscera,  were 
completely  formed. 

There  was  only  one  trachea,  which  descended  into  a  tho- 
aracic  cavity  in  common  to  the  two  animals.  This  cavity  con- 
lained  onl^  one  set  of  lungs,  one  division  of  them  lying  against 
the  ribs  of  the  right  side  of  the  one  animal ;  the  other  division, 
against  the  left  ribs  of  the  other.  There  existed  no  mediasdnum. 

Only  one  heart  could  be  found,  which  was  of  the  natural  size 
and  structure :  but  from  each  ventricle  sprung  an  aorta ;  of 
these  two  vessels,  one  turned  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the 
left.  The  one  which  turned  to  the  lefl,  went  down  in  .the  nar 
tural  direction ;  while  that  which  turn^  to  the  r^ht,  crossed 
the  right  vertebral  column,  and  passed  down  on  the  outer  side 
of  iL  A  transverse  vessel,  of  somewhat  smaller  caliber,  passed 
from  the  beginning  of  the  turn  of  the  arch  on  one  side,  to  the 
same  part  on  the  other  side,  thus  forming  a  communication 
between  the  two  aortas.  The  circumstance  of  there  being 
only  one  heart,  and  that  of  the  natural  size  only,  while  the  two 
animals  appear,  with  the  exceptions  that  have  been  stated,  to 
have  experienced  no  interruption  in  their  intra-uterine  growth, 
seems  to  make  it  doubtful  whether,  according  to  M.  Serres, 
the  sanguiferous  system  is  to  be  considered  as  regulating  and 
forming  all  the  others.  It  is  held  also,  by  many  other  physio- 
logbts  besides  M.  Serres,  that  the^strength  and  volume  of  all 
the  organs  are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  blood 
bestowed  upon  them. 

Such  are  the  striking  circumstances  thatpresented  themselves 
to  my  observadon.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  description  of 
a  similar  monstrosity  is  to  be  found  in  books,  or  that  any  such 
is  ccmtemplated  by  Geoffroy  Sl  Hilaire,  or  any  other  syste- 
matic writer.  I  remain.  Sir,  &c 

John  Chichester,  M.D. 
Ckeltenhanh  My  24. 1828. 
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Art.  V.     On  the  Manners  of  the  Nuthatch.    By  H.  S.    With  a 
Note  by  W.  Swainson,  F.R.S.  ^cc- 

>  I  HAD  never  seen  the  little  bird  called  the  Nuthatch  (jSitta 
earopse^'a)  {fg.  \62.\  when,  one  day,  as  I  was  expecting  the 
transit  of  some  wood-pigeons  under  i«8 

a  beech  tree,  with  a  gun  in  my  hand, 
I  observed  a  litde  ash-coloured 
bird  squat  himself  on  one  of  the 
larffe  lateral  trunks  over  my  head, 
and,  after  some  observation,  begin! 
to  tap  loudly,  or  rather  solidly  upon^ 
the  wood,  and  then  proceed  round  and  round  the  branch,  it  being 
clearly  the  same  thing  to  him  whether  his  nadir  or  zenith  were 
uppermost.  I  shot,  and  the  bird  fell :  there  was  a  lofty  hedge 
between  us,  and  when  I  had  got  over  he  had  removed  him- 
self. It  was  some  time  before  I  secured  him,  and  I  mention 
this,  because  the  manner  in  which  he  eluded  me  was  charac- 
teristic of  his  cunning.  He  concealed  himself  in  holes  at  the 
bottom  of  a  ditch,  so  long  as  he  heard  the  noise  of  motion^ 
and,  when  all  was  still,  ne  would  scud  out  and  attempt  to 
escape.  A  wing  was  broken,  and  I  at  length  got  hold  of  liim. 
He  proved  small,  but  very  fierce,  and  his  bite  would  have 
made  a  child  cry  out.  The  elbow  joint  of  the  wing  being 
thoroughly  shattered,  and  finding  that  he  had  no  other  wounc^ 
I  cut  oiF  the  dangling  limb,  and  put  him  into  a  large  cage 
with  a  common  lark.  The  wound  did  not  in  the  least  dimi- 
nish his  activity,  nor  yet  his  pugnacity,  for  he  instantly  began 
to  investigate  all  possible  means  of  escape;  he  tried  the  bars; 
then  tapped  the  woodwork  of  the  cage,  and  produced  a  knock- 
ing sound,  which  made  the  room  reecho ;  but,  finding  his 
efforts  vain,  he  then  turned  upon  the  lark,  ran  under  him  with 
his  gaping  beak  to  bite,  and  effectually  alarmed  his  far  more 
gentle  and  elegant  antagonist.  Compelled  to  separate  them, 
the  nuthatch,  for  this  bird  1  discovered  him  to  be  by  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  an  OmitholdgiOf  was  put  into  6,  smaller  cage 
of  plain  oak  wood  and  wire.  Here  he  remained  all  night ;  anc^ 
the  next  morning,  his  knocking  or  tapping  with  his  beak  was 
the  first  sound  I  heard,  though  sleeping  in  an  apartment 
divided  from  the  other  by  a  knding-place.      He  had  food 

S'ven  to  him,  minced  chicken  and  bread  crumbs,  and  water< 
le  eat  and  drank  with  a  most  perfect  impudence,  and  the 
moment  he  had  satisfied- himself  turned  again  to  his  work  of 
battering  the  firame  of  his  cage,  the  souna  firom  which,  bolb 
in  loudness  and  prolongation  of  noise,  is  only  to  be  compared 
to  the  efforts  of  a  fashionable  footman  upon  a  fi^hionable 
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door  in  a  fiishionable  square.  He  had  a  particular  fancy  for 
the  extremities  of  the  comer  pillars  of  the  cage;  on  these 
he  spent  his  most  elaborate  taps,  and  at  this  moment,  though 
be  only  occupied  the  case  a  day,  the  wood  is  pierced  and 
worn  like  a  piece  of  ola  wbrmeaten  timber.  He  probably 
bad  an  idea,  that  if  these  main  beams  could  once  be  pene- 
trated, the  rest  of  the  superstructure  would  fidl  and  free  him. 
Against  the  doorway  he  had  also  a  particular  spite,  and 
l>nce  succeeded  in  opening  it ;  and  when,  to  interpose  a  &r- 
ther  obstacle,  it  was  tied  in  a  double  knot,  with  string,  the 
perpetual  application  of  his  beak  quickly  unloosed  it.  In 
ordinary  cages  a  circular  hole  is  left  in  the  wire  for  the  bird* 
to  insert  his  head,  to  drink  from  a  glass:  to  this  hole. the 
nuthatch  constantly  repaired,  not  for  the  purpose  of  drinking, 
but  to  tiT  to  push  out  more  than  his  head,  but  in  vain  ;  for 
be  is  a  thick  bird,  and  rather  heavily  built ;  but  the  instant  he 
found  the  hole  too  small  he  wouM  withdraw  his  head,  and 
be^n  to  dig  and  hammer  at  the  circle,  and  where  it  is  rooted 
in  the  wo<3,  with  his  pickaxe  of  a  beak,  evidently  with  a 
design  to  enlarge  the  orifice.  His  labour  was  incessant,  and 
he  eat  as  largely  as  he  worked;  and  I  fear  it  was  the  united 
effiscts  of  both  that  killed  him.  His  hammering  was  peculiarly 
laborious,  for  he  did  not  peck  as  other  birds  do,  but,  grasp- 
ing his  hold  with  his  immense  feet,  he  turned  upon  them  as 
upon  a  pivot,  and  struck  with  the  whole  weight  of  his  body, 
thus  assuming  the  appearance,  with  his  entire  form,  of  the 
head  of  a  hammer,  or,  as  I  have  sometimes  seen  birds  on  me- 
chanical clocks  made  to  strike  the  hour  by  swinging  on  a' 
wheel.  We  were  in  hopes  that  when  the  sun  went  down  he 
would  cease  from  his  labours,  and  rest :  but,  no ;  at  the  interval 
of  every  ten  minutes,  up  to  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  night, 
he  resumed  his  knocking;  and  strongly  reminded  us  of  the 
coffinmaker's  nightly  and  dreary  occupation.  It  was  said  by 
one  of  us,  **  he  is  nailing  his  own  cofiin ;''  and  so  it  proved. 
An  awful  fluttering  in  the  cage,  now  covered  with  a  handker- 
chief announced  tnat  something  was  wrong :  we  found  him  at 
the  bottom  of  his  prison,  with  nis  feathers  ruffled,  and  nearly 
all  turned  back.  He  was  taken  out,  and  for  some  time  he 
lingered  amidst  convulsions,  and  occasional  brightenings  up ; 
%  at  length  he  drew  his  last  gasp ;  and  will  it  be  believed  that 
I  tears  were  shed  on  his  demise  ?  The  fact  is,  that  the  appa- 
''  rent  intelligence  of  his  character,  the  speculation  in  his  eye, 
the  assiduity  of  his  labour,  and  bis  most  extraordinary  fear- 
lessness and  fomiliarity,  though  coupled  with  fierceness,  gave 
us  a  consideration  for  him  that  may  appear  ridiculous  to  those 
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who  have  never  so  nearly  observed  the  ways  of  an  animal  as 
to  feel  interested  in  its  rate.     With  us  it  was  diflferent. 

Since  our  poor  nuthatch  died,  I  have  observed  that 
White,  in  his  charming  work  on  the  Natural  History  qf 
Selbome^  states  that  the  knocking  of  the  nuthatch  may  be 
heard  at  the  distance  of  a  furlong ;  and  that  he  has  freaueutly 
placed  nuts  in  the  ioints  of  a  gate  for  this  bird,  whicn  were 
quickly  penetrated  oy  his  b^ik,  and  the  kernel  extracted^ 
The  beak  is  uncommonly  large  and  strong  for  so  small  a  bird, 
I  have  requested  my  friend  Mr.  Swainson  to  add  a  short  scieD* 
tific  note  to  this  memoir;  such  matters  not  coming  within  my 
nmge.  II.SL 

Note  hf  Mr.  Swainson,  — •  After  this  animated  sketch  from 
nature  (would  that  we  had  more  of  them !)  Sicientific  details  will 
i^pear  dry;  vet  a  few  may  not  be  misplaced.  The  great 
force  with  which,  as  my  friend  describes,  this  little  bird 
laboured  with  its  bill,  led  me  to  examine  it  minutely,  and  to 
compare  it  with  several  of  the  extra-European  species ;  but 
in  none  of  these  is  the  bill  of  an  equal  size  and  proportionate 
strength.  It  may  further  be  remarked,  that,  among  the  SIttae 
generally,  the  end  of  the  bill  is  more  depressed  than  com- 
pressed, while  the  tip  is  generally  rounded  :  but  in  the  Euro- 
pean nuthatch,  this  part,  when  viewed  laterally' (^.  163.  a),  ex- 
nibits  a  good  deal  of  that  abrupt  truncation  so  well  adapted 
for  breakuiff  hard  substances,  which  is  seen  in  the  woodpecker, 
the  point  of  whose  bill  exactly  resembles  that  of  a  wedge.  The 
only  foreign  species  I  have  seen,  in  which  ^  155 
any  thing  like  thb  structure  can  be  traced, , 
is  the  5itta  carolin^nsis.  The  group  evi- 
dentlv  stands  intermediate  between  the  true 
Certhiadse  and  the  Picldce  of  modem  omi-  ^^^^fflu  * 
thologists.  To  the  latter  it  is  assimilated 
by  its  perfectly  straight  and  somewhat  wedge-shaped  bill, 
and  by  a  corresponding  economy  of  habit  in  procuriiu|p 
nourishment,  already  so  well  described.  On  the  other  hand^ 
the  feet  of  the  Sittse,  although  scansorial,  are  not  of  that 
peculiar  construction  which  constitutes  the  typical  perfection 
of  climbing  birds ;  the  toes,  as  in  all  the  Certhladas,  being 
placed  three  forwards  and  one  backwards.  With  this  union 
of  characters  I  am  disposed  to  consider  the  SiiXxR  as  a  dis-* 
tinct  type  or  sub-family  of  Certhiadse,  and  that  by  which 
nature  passes  to  the  true  woodpeckers,  through  the  intervening 
forms  of  Oxyrh^chus  and  Yunx.  The  tongue  is  not  capable 
of  extension;  it  is  bifid,  with  the  divisions  slightly  ciliated 
0%.  163.6).— fr.& 
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Art.  VI.    Manners  and  Economy  of  the  Pied  JFtycatcher.    Jfy 
John  -Blackwall,  Esq. 

Sir, 

In  direcdng  the  attention  of  the  ornithological  readers  of 
the  Magazine  of  Natural  History  to  a  favourite  haunt  of  the 
Pied  F^catcher  (Muscidlpa  Iuctu6sa  Temminck)  {j!g,  16^.% 
I  am  not  without  hope  that 
some  individual,  who  has  lei- 
sure for  the  undertakmg,  may 
be  stimulated  to  investigate 
the  manners  and  economy  of 
this  interesting  species,  with  a 
greater  degree  of  minuteness 
man  has  hitherto  been  done. 
The  elucidation  of  several 
doubtful  points  in  its  history  could 
industry,  and  promote  the  interests  of  science. 
.  On  the  Sd  of  June  last,  I  procured  a  male  Pied  Flycatcher 
in  the  woods  near  the  ferry-house,  on  the  western  shore  of 
Windermere,  where  I  saw  two  males  and  a  female.  The  fe- 
mrie  and  one  of  the  males  had  paired,  and  were  occupied  in 
constructing  a  nest  in  a  hole  in  a  decayed  pollard  ash,  on  the 
margin  of  the  lake.  But  the  vicinity  of  Ullswater  appears  to 
be  the  most  favoured  resort  of  this  species ;  as  in  walking,  on 
the  1st  of  June,  from  the  Water-head  to  Oowbarrow  Old 
Park,  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake,  a  distance  not  exceed- 
mg  three  miles,  I  saw,  without  quitting  the  carriage  road,  five 
males  at  five  separate  stations,  which  were  distinctly  marked 
by  large  pollard  ashes,  partially  decayed.  To  these  spots  the 
birds  were  evidently  much  attached,  reluctantly  retiring  from 
them  to  a  short  distance  when  ereatly  disturbed,  and  imme^ 
diately  returning  again  when  the  cause  of  their  alarm  was 
removed.  This  circumstance  led  me  to  suppose  that  they  had 
nests ;  and  as  I  did  not  observe  a  single  female,  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  en^^ged  in  incubating  their  eggs,  or  in  brood- 
ing their  young,  llie  males  were  dl  in  fiiUsong,  and  their 
notes,  which  are  sometimes,  though  rarely,  delivered  on  the 
wing,  are  pleasing  and  varied. 

Ornithologists  do  not  seem  to  be  acquainted  with  the  extent 
of  the  vocal  powers  possessed  by  this  species.  According  to 
Dr.  Latham  {General  History  qfBirdSy  vol.  vL),  Mr.  Bolton, 
the  author  of  Harmimia  JRurdlis,  has  remarked  that  the  song 
of  the  male,  which  is  heard  in  the  breeding  season,  resembles 
that  of  the  Spotted  Flycatcher,  but  that  it  is  more  sprightly 
and  energetic.     The  comparison  is  an  unfortunate  one,  and 
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may  hate  induced  a  belief  that  the  Pied  Flycatcher  has  no 
sons;  whatever,  as  the  spotted  species  is  one  of  our  most  silent 
birds.  I  am  hsppjf  therefore^  in  being  able  to  clium  for  the 
Pied  Flycatcher  a.  place  among  British  singine  birds. 

Both  Montagu  and  Latham  have  regaj^ed  the  Pied  Fly- 
catcher as  indigenous  to  England ;  but,  in  Lancashire,  I  have 
never  seen  this  species  earuer  in  the  year  than  April,  nor 
later  than  September.  Its  habits  indicate  a  bird  which  preys 
principally  on  insects  in  their  winged  or  perfect  state^  and,  as 
such,  there  can  be  little  doubt  tliat  it  is  migratory.  A  suffix 
cient  reason,  however,  why  the  fact  has  not  been  more  dearly 
ascertained,  will  be  found  in  its  great  rarity  and  partial  distri- 
bution. 

I  haye  long  known  that  the  Pied  Flycatcher  breeds  anna- 
ally  in  the  beautiful  woods  near  Ullswater,  but  I  was  not 
aware,  before  the  present,  summer,  that  it  is  to  be  found  in 
such  abundanob  in  that  delightful  locality. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
CntmpsaU  Hall,  Jtdy  28.  1828.  John  Blackwall. 


Art.  VII.     On  the  Instinct  of  Insects.    By  J.  H.  Da  vies,  Esq. 

Sir, 
'  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  circuitous  flight  of  the  butter- 
fly tribe  arises  from  one  sex  pursuing  through  the  aii*  the 
track  of  the  other ;  and  that,  if  an  unimpr^nated  female  of 
the  /balffi^na  ^uercus  (egger  moth)  be  carried  in  a  gauze  cage 
into  the  haunts  of  that  species,  numbers  of  the  males  will 
be  attracted,  so  as  to  be  easily  captured.  I  have  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  verifying  this  fact ;  but,  from  a  circumstance 
which  occurred  to  me  during  the  past  year,  I  have  no  doubt 
of  its  correctness. 

I  was  engaged  in  rearing  lepidopterous  insects  from  the 
larvse,  and  mid  a  great  variety  of  the  pupss  of  different  species ; 
one  evening  I  found  a  female  5phinx  ocell^ta  just  emerged, 
which,^  in  lifting  from  the  floor,  ran  up  my  arm,  and  rouqd 
the  collar  of  my  coat :  two  hours  afterwards,  on  returning  to 
my  study  from  shutting  some  glass  fr*ames  in  the  garden,  a 
very  fine  male  .of  the  same  species  was  fluttering  on  my 
shoulder,  where  the  female  had  previously  crawlecL  But  & 
still  more  curious  fact,  which  must  appear  almost  incredible^ 
remains  to  be  stated.  Two  females  of  the  5phinx^puli  were 
developed ;  the  next  day  I  found  three  males  in  the  room.  As 
no  o^e  had  entered  it  in  the  interval,  nor  was  there  apparently 
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any  mode  by  which  thev  could  gain  access,  I  was  somewhat 

Euzzled  to  accomit  for  their  appearance.  The  same  evening, 
owever,  their  mode  of  entree  was  made  apparent,  by  twp 
more  males  of  the  same  species  comii^  dcwn  the  chimney^  one 
of  which  fell  into  a  vase  standing  m  the  fireplace  where  I 
captured  it  before  it  could  extt'icate  itselH  Afterwards,  on 
occfidpn  of  the  evolution  from  the  pupa  state  of  females  of 
the  jPhaLe'^na  buc^hala  and  P.  s&Iicis,  'the  windows  of  my 
study  were  completely  besieged  by  males  of  the  same  species, 
which,  on  throwing  open  the  windows,  eagerly  rushed  in. 
The  instinct  which  in  these  cases  must  have  guided  the  little 
animals  is  truly  wonderful. 

I  remain,  Sir,  &c. 
Portsmouth^  August^  1828.  J.  H.  Davies. 
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{Gmtimedfrom  p.  840.) 

OedebXIII.  YLkCOUKTIJtKEM. 
A  VERY  small  order  formerly  comprised  in  Tiliitceae.  It  ia 
remarkable  on  account  of  the  structure  of  its  fruit;  to  th^ 
inner  lining  of  which  the  seeds  are  attached  upon  a  branched 
placenta.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  properties  of  the  fla- 
courtias.  The  berries  of  Flacoiirtf  a  BajnAntchi  are  eateii  in 
Madagascar.  The  order  consists  entirely  of  small  tropical 
trees  or  bushes. 

Flacoiirtia  H^t. 

ObdeeXIV.    CAPPARI'DEiE.  ,^ 

These  are  nearly  related  to  Cruciferae,  of  the  prcp^ties  6f 

which  they  partake.     Many  are  very  pretty  plants,  especially 

Cle6me  n^sea,  and  the  various  species  of  CratssVa.     The 

common  caper  is  an  elegant  bush,  remarkable  for  its  large 

white  flowers  and  long  purple  stamens.      The  species  are 

found  occasionally  in  various  parts  of  the  world.     The  dif- 

Jerent  kinds  of  Clapparis  are  reputed  to  be  stimulating,  anti- 

.scorbutic,  and  aperient.     The  bark  of  the  root  of  the  common 

caper  passes  for  a  diuretic  medicine.     Several  species  of 

..Cle6me  have  an  acrid  taste,  which  has  been  compared  hy 

itvavell^rs  to  that  of  mustard.     The  root  of  Cle6me  dode- 

jcaadra  is  employed  as  a  vermifuge  in  the  United  States ;  and 

.the  leaves  produce  an  inflammation  of  the  skin,  whence  they 

are  uaed  in  Godbm-china  as  a  sinapism.     {Dec.) 

O&pptfk  L.  Crats^a  L.  CIe6me  W. 
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OkdeeXV.    nOLARIB^iE. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  ikvourite  orders  with  gardeners ; 
consisting,  as  it  chiefly  does,  of  the  Violetgenus,  from  which  most 
of  the  otners  are  recent  dismemberments.  The  greater  part 
consists  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  some  of  which  are  remark- 
able for  their  periume,  others  for  their  brilliant  colours,  and  all 
for  their  neatness.  They  are  natives  of  the  temperate  or  cold 
zones  of  both  hemispheres,  often  growing  at  great  elevations 
above  the  sea.  Among  them  is  a  tribe  called  AlsodlneaB^ 
consisting  of  su£frutescent  tropical  plants ;  but  none  of  them 
have  been  introduced  to  the  gardens  of  this  country.  The 
attention  of  collectors  should  be  directed  to  procuring  the 
shrubby  ^ol^eae  of  Brazil,  some  of  which  possess  ffreat 
interest.  The  medical  properties  of  the  order  are  feund 
principally  in  their  roots,  which  appear  to  possess^  in  ali 
cases,  emetic  properties,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  One  of 
the  ipecacuanhas  is  the  root  of  a  Brazilian  violet  M.  Decan- 
doUe  has  the  following  observations  upon  the  affinities  of  the 
riolarieas :  —  They  are  very  nearly  akin,  he  observes,  to  the 
Polyglilese  and  Droser^ese,  and  especially  to  the  Passifl^reae. 
From  the  first  they  are  distinguished  by  their  unilocular  fruit, 
leaves  furnished  with  stipules  and  two-celled  anthers ;  from 
DroseriLceae  by  their  solitary  style,  lengthened  embryo  and 
stipulate  leaves,  the  vernation  of  which  is  involutive,  not  cir- 
cinate.  From  Passifl^reae  they  di£Fer  in  their  fruit  beinff 
capular,  not  berried ;  in  their  albumen  being  compact  and 
shming,  not  pitted;  in  dieir  stamens  beinff  hypogynous,  not 
perigmous ;  in  their  anthers  being  attached  along  their  whole 
length,  not  fixed  by  their  middle ;  finally,  in  Uielr  stigmas 
beiiig  one  and  not  three.  The  genus  Calyptrion  approaches 
Passifl&reae  in  its  twining  stem^  and  Hymenanthera  borders 
uponPolygidess  on  account  of  its  monospermons  pericarpium 
with  solitary  pendulous  seeds. 

lonf cUum  Vent  Tiola  Ton,  Sauvagesta  Jacq. 

ObdebXVI.    POLYGA^LE-fi. 

Most  of  the  plants  of  this  order  are  interesting,  and  de- 
serving the  attention  of  the  gardener,  some  for  their  neatness, 
some  for  their  beauty,  and  some  for  their  use  in  medicine. 
They  are  natives  of  most  countries,  and  are  either  low  herbe* 
ceous  plants,  occasionally  less  than  an  inch  in  height  (smaU 
specimens  of  Pol^gala  purpurea),  or  shrubs  varying  from  a 
dwarf,  rigid,  s^iny  habit,  to  a  tall,  graceful,  drooping  appeal 
ance.  Polygalese  are  remarkable  for  the  union  of  th^ 
stamens  mto  a  smgle  body,  their  one-celled  anthers  Opening 
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widi  a  pore,  and  their  irr^^tikr  flowers,  otie  of  which  is'  often 
keel-^hapedy  and  beautiiimy  crested  or  bearded.  The  leaves 
have  generallv  a  bitter  astringent  taste,  which  is  much  more 
abundant  in  the  roots,  combined  with  an  acrid  and  somewhat 
resinous  flavour :  these  properties  are  particularly  sensible  in 
P.  Senega,  which  is  reputed  a  sudorific,  diuretic,  sialagoffue, 
cathartic,  or  mild  emetic,  according  to  the  manner  in  whidi  it 
is  administered.  The  yelhoi  of  South  America,  the  root  of  a 
species  of  Monnina,  has  the  same  properties  as  P.  Senega,  and 
IS  particularly  used  as  a  remedy  for  dysentery.  The  well 
known  rattany,  or  ratanhia,  root  of  Chile,  is  the  produce  of 
a  plant  of  this  order,  and  possesses  powerfiil  tonic  and  astrin- 
g^t  qualities.  According  to  the  analysis  of  a  French  che^ 
misf^  it  contains  gallic  acid,  but  neither  tannin  nor  resin. 

Poif  gala  Tbtf .      Murdltia  Neck.      Mundia  Kvnth.     Securidkca  L. 

ORBKaXYII.  DROSERAt:SUS. 
The  order  of  sun-dews  is  a  small  group  of  plants,  natives 
of  marshes  or  inundated  grounds  in  all  the  temperate  parts  of 
the  world.  The  species  are  very  remarkable  for  the  abun- 
dance of  glandular  hairs  with  which  all  the  parts  of  the  foliage 
are  covered.  Only  two  species  are  in  any  degree  frutesoent 
The  young  leaves  are  always  rolled  up  in  the  circinate  man^ 
ner,  so  remarkable  in  ferns.  Their  medicinal  properties  ap 
pear  to  be  trifling :  the  leaves  have  the  power  of  curdling  milk. 

Drdflera  L,  DioDtf 'a  W. 

OaDEBXVni.  BIXTNEM. 
The  plants  of  this  order  are.  few  in  number,  and  not  re- 
markable either  for  beauty  or  use.  The  Btxa  OreUana  is 
chiefly  known  for  producing  the  seed  called  in  the  shops  ar- 
notta  {rocofij  Fr.)  and  used  for  colouring  cheese ;  the  pro- 
perties of  the  amotta  are  slightly  purgative  and  stomachic. 
Tlbey  are  all  bushes  or  smiSl  trees,  and  mostly  tropical. 
Azaras,  Chilian  shrubs,  with  fragrant  flowers,  are  not  yet 
known  in  the  gardens  of  Europe. 

Mea  L.  PrSckia  L. 

OrdbbXIX.  CTOTI'NE^. 
The  common  rock-roses  of  our  gardens  give  an  accurate 
idea  of  this  order,  which  contains  little  else.  They  are  all 
very  ornamental,  and  particularly  well  calculated  for  covering 
lockwork.  The  species  of  Cistus  and  Hdi&nthemum  have 
1)een  multiplied  by  Dunal  in  an  extravagant  manner,  as  ha^ 
been  well  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Bentham.  They  are  natives 
of  most  parts  of  the  world  in  dry  elevated  places.^    The  gum 
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called  ladanum  is  the  prodace  of  some  kinds  of  Cistus;  it 
exhales  a  fragrant  perfiime  when  burnt,  and  possesses  slightly 
tonic  and  stomachic  properties. 

Huds6nia  L.  CYstus  Tmu      HeK&nthe&uim  Tbu .      Lechds  L. 

Section  J.     Omritim  ioUtary  ;  Plaeenia  ceiUrai, . 

Order  XX.    CARYOPHY'LLELE. 

These  consist  of  herbs  or  low  undershrubs,  inhabiting  the 
mountains  and  pastures  of  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  Europe 
and  Siberia  they  are  particularly  abundant,  and  least  so  in 
Africa  and  South  America.  Many  are  common  weeds,  as 
most  of  the  cerastiums,  spergulas,  and  others.  Several  of  the 
silenes  are  very  ornamental,  and  among  the  arenarias  are  to 
be  found  some  dwarf  species  of  CQnsiderable  elegance.  But  it 
is  in  Di^nthus  that  the  pride  of  the  order  consists :  this  genus 
is  almost  unrivalled  for  the  brilliancy  of  its  colours,  the  neat- 
ness of  its  foliage,  and  the  perfume  of  its  flowers.  From  the 
finest  of  its  species  the  title  of  the  order  has  been  derived. 
The  virtues  of  Caryoph^Uese  are  slight  Saponaria  officinalis, 
and  one  or  two  others,  nave  been  praised  for  possessing  anti- 
syphilitic  properties ;  the  root  of  Sil^ne  virgini&na  is  reputed 
anthelminthic ;  and  tlie  ArenariajTepIbldes,  being  fermented,  is 
used  by  the  Icelanders  for  food. 

Tribe  1.    Sils'mea. 

Gvp86phila  L.  Cucikbalus  L.  Affrost^ma  L. 

Di&nthusZr.  Silene  £r.  Vdezta  W. 

Saponkria  L.  Zr;^chni8  Zr.  Dr^pis  L, 

Tribe  S.    ilLSi'N&s. 
OrtecM  L.  Ratine  L,  Sp^i^la  L,  Arenkria  L. 

BufToniaW.  Jfollugo  £.  Larbr^  St.  Hil.      Ceritliwa  L. 

SaginaX.  Pham^cettmW.       Stell^riajCr.  Cherl8naHal. 

Mcehringta  L.       ^oldsteum  L,  Jhine  L, 

Order  XXI.    LVNEM, 

-Separated  by  M.  DecandoUe  from  Caryoph^Ueae,  from 
which  it  is  well  distinguished  by  its  fruit  having  several  cells, 
or,  in  the  language  of  the  botanist  just  namec^  being  formed 
by  the  cohesion  of  several  carpella.  Most  of  the  species 
are  pretty  plants,  bearing  yellow,  blue,  or  white  flowers.  They 
are  of  immense  importance  in  the  world,  on  account  of  the 
tenacity  of  their  fibres  when  made  into  flax.  The  seeds  of 
common  flax  are  between  mucilaginous  and  oily ;  the  leaves 
of  Zanum  cath&rticum  and  X.  ^ela^noides,  the  latter  a  native 
of  Peru,  are  purgative. 

Z.inum  Batsh^  Radlola  DiL 
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OaoxrXXII.    FRANJaeNIiTCJIiE:. 

Distinguished  from  Caryoph^lleae  by  the  fruit  not  having  a 
central  separate  placenta,  but  bearing  the  seeds  on  thie  inner 
margin  of  the  valves.  The  species  are  natives  of  arid  situ- 
ations in  Europe,  Africa,  and  South  America.  They  have 
not  much  beauty,  and  no  known  medical  properties.  Besides 
the  genus  here  recorded,  there  are  Mo  others  mentiopied  by 
M.  DecandoUe. 

Frankenta  L. 

Ordee  XXIII.    MklNk'C&m. 

Before  this  order  was  dismembered  of  Bombacese  and 
Byttnenac^^r,  it  contained  most  of  the  grandest  flowers  in 
nature.  Even  now,  the  splendour  of  the  various  species  of 
ikf^va,  A\\hsd9L  (to  which  the  hollyhock  belongs),  and  Hibis* 
cus,  renders  it  one  of  the  most  remarkable  groups  of  plants. 
With  the  exception  of  the  numerous  genus  iSida,  nearly  all 
jbTalvaoeas  are  objects  worthy  of  the  gardener's  care,  particu- 
larly those  which  are  hardy.  In  stove  or  greenhouse,  the 
soflness  of  their  branches  and  leaves  renders  them  peculiarly 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  red  spider,  mealy  bug,  and  scal^ 
from  which  few  collections  are  free ;  a  circumstance  which 
makes  them  less  generally  esteemed  than  the  surpassing  beauty 
of  many  of  them  merits.  The  greater  part  of  the  order  is 
clothed  with  stellate  pubescence,  and  a  renifbrm  one- Celled 
anther  is  a  character  common  to  the  whole.  These  two  pecu- 
liarities, together  with  the  alternate  stipulate  leaves,  distin- 
^ish  jihfalvaceae  from  all  the  rest  of  Dichlam^deee.  AH  the 
species  abound  in  a  nutritive  mucilage ;  a  quality  which  ren- 
ders the  young  heads  of  the  ochro  (Hibiscus  esculdntus),  aa 
object  of  great  value  within  the  tropics,  as  an  ingredient  m 
soups  :  in  Brazil,  the  Abiitilon  esculentum  serves  the  same 
purposes.  The  emollient  properties  of  ^thas  a  officinalis,  or 
gaimaave  of  the  French,  are  well  known  to  physicianis,  as  a 
remedy  for  catarrhs  and  pulmonary  complaints :  a  decoction 
of  the  leaves  of  Sphs^ralcea  cisplatlna  is  used  for  similar  ob- 
iects  in  Krazil.  A  species  of  Pav6n/a  is  employed  in  the 
latter  country  as  a  diuretic,  in  the  form  of  a  decoction.  The 
straight  shoots  of  SiAs.  micr&ntha  are  employed  as  rocket- 
sticks  at  Rio  Janeiro :  the  chewed  leaves  of  Ada  carpinifolia 
allay  the  inflammation  occasioned  by  the  stings  of  wasps. 
The  tough  fibres  of  many  itfalvacese  are  manufactured  into 
4X>rdage:  their  petals  are  astringent;  whence  those  of  /^bis- 
cus  l&sa  sinensis  are  used  in  O^ina  to  blacken  the  eyelashes, 
and  the  leather  of  shoes.  The  fibrous  threads  in  which  the 
seeds  of  Gossypium  are  enveloped  furnish  the  valuable  cot- 

VoL.  I.—  No.  4.  A  A 
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ton,  an  article  of  immense  importance  to  the  world :  these 
threads,  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  will  be  seen  to  be 
finely  toothed,  which  explains  the  cause  of  their  adhering 
together  with  greater  facility  than  those  of  Bombax  and  several 
Apoc^neas,  which  are  destitute  of  teetli,  and  which  cannot  be 
spun  into  thread  without  an  admixture  of  cotton. 


ilf&lope  L. 

itfal^chra  L. 

;srida  L. 

Recloutea  Vent. 

ikfdlva  L. 

Urhnah. 

Fav6nia  Cav. 

PaJ^via  Cav. 

Lavatera  L. 

Cristaria  Cav. 

Achlinia  L, 

La^unea  Car. 

AMhte'tL  L, 

A^noda  Cav. 

i/iblscus  If. 

Gossypium  L. 

Kitaibdlia  W. 

Perfptera  i>ec. 

ObdkrXXIV.  BOMBA*CEiE. 
Distinguished  from  the  last  by  the  imbricate  aestivation  of 
the  calyx,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  stamens  in  five  sets,  or, 
in  Linnean  language,  brotherhoods.  The  species  are  mostly 
fine  trees  with  Targe  showy  flowers,  and  natives  of  the  tropics. 
Some  of  them  are  among  the  largest  trees  in  the  world: 
Adansonia,  the  baobab  of  Senegal,  has  been  seen  with  a  diar 
meter  of  twenty-five  feet ;  and  specimens  of  B6mbax  Ceiba 
and  Eriodendron  anfi*actu6sum,  a  hundred  feet  in  height, 
are  not  uncommon.  The  wood  of  all  the  species  is  light  and 
soft,  as  in  Malvaceae,  from  which  this  order  probably  does  not 
difier  in  its  medicinal  properties. 

Ochr6ina  5icf/.  CaroHneaL.  B6mbax  Xr. 

Hellcteres  L,  Adansonia  L.  Myrodia  Schreb, 

Obdeb  XXV.  BYTTNER/if  CSJB. 
'  Much  the  same  kind  of  plants  as  those  of  the  last  two 
orders,  from  which  they  were  not  formerly  distinguished,- 
and  from  which  they  scarcely  differ,  except  in  their  bilocular 
anthers.  Many  of  the  sterculias  are  fine  umbrageous  trees, 
the  seeds  of  which  are  large  and  eatable ;  especially  those  of 
the  famous  kola,  which,  being  chewed,  possess  the  property 
of  rendering  bad  water  pleasant  to  the  palate.  The  seeds  of 
the  chicha,  another  and  very  noble  species  of  the  genus,  are 
highly  esteemed  in  Brazil  for  the  dessert.  Astrapae'a,  and 
several  other  genera  related  to  it,  are  among  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  the  world.  The  flowers  of  a  species  of  Pent&petes, 
called  by  the  Indians  machucunha,  give  out  a  mucilaginous 
refrigerant  iuice,  which  is  employed  in  gonorrhoea.  Gua- 
zuma  ulmifolia  hasf  its  fruit  filled  with  a  pleas&nt  mucilage, 
which  is  sweet  and  very  agreeable ;  an  extract  of  the  bark  of 
the  same  plant  is  used  in  Martinique  to  clarify  sugar ;  its  old 
bark  is  employed,  in  the  form  of  a  strong  decoction,  as  a  sudo- 
rific. Walthdrm  Douradtnha  contains  a  great  deal  of  mu- 
cilage, and  is  employed  by  the  Brazilians  as  an  antisyphilitic. 
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Tribe  1.    Stebcvlia'cejb. 
Sterciilia  W.  Heritiira  \ . . 

Tribe  2.      BYTTNKJl/J^iB. 

Theobroma  L,       Bubrdma  W,  Rulingw  R.  Br.      Aycnia  L. 

Abroma  L.  Commersonia  W.      Buttneria  Loe.       Kleinbofta  L. 

Tribe  3.      LASIOPETA^LEiB. 

Serlngia  Gay.  Thomasia  Gay.  Lasiop^talum  iS^m. 

Tribe  4.    HEBMANN/i'cf^. 
HermdnniaL.  Meloehiah,  -*    Walth^ia  L. 

Tribe  5.    DoMBSY/c^iS. 
Ruizta  Cav.  Dombej^a  Cav.  Astrapee'a  lAndl. 

Pentapetes  L.  Melhania  Fonk.  Pteresp^rmum  Schreb. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Art.  IX.  NoiukB  Bot6nic4B.    By  G.  A.  Walkkr  Armott,  Esq. 
{Continued  from  p.  242.) 

(yncHls.  —  Lamarck  and  Decandolle  describe  the  lip  of 
0.  laxiflora  to  be  three-lobed,  and  state  that  the  middle  lobe 
is  shorter  than  the  lateral  ones,  and,  at  the  same  time,  emar- 

S[inate;  Willdenow  and  Villars  (under  the  name  of  O.  ensi- 
olia),  and  Sprengel,  say  that  it  is  obcordate,  but  not  lobed. 
With  two  such  different  accounts,  one  can  scarcely  believe 
that  the  same  plant  is  intended.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Lamarck 
and  DecandoUe's  description  alone  applies  to  what  is  found 
in  the  south  of  France.  When  compared  with  the  description 
of  O.  paliistris,  it  will  be  found  to  approach  very  close;  solely, 
indeed,  differing  by  the  middle  lobe  of  the  lip  being  as  short 
as  the  lateral  ones.  In  both  the  sepals  are  acute,  thus  distin- 
guishing these  plants  from  O.  m^scula;  and,  in  both,  the  sepals 
bent  backward,  not  connivent,  separate  them  from  O.  morio. 
In  O.  palustris  the  labellum,  or  lip,  as  to  its  circumscription, 
is  round;  in  O.  Iaxifl6ra,  triangular,  and  attached  by  the 
apex  of  the  triangle.  Though  some  of  the  above-mentioned 
authors  take  no  notice  of  the  lobes  of  the  lip,  I  have  one 
specimen,  from  Fos,  in  Provence,  in  which  they  are  very 
deeply  marked.  Marat's  O.  laxiflora,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris,  if  his  description  were  made  from  actual  observation, 
accords  with  that  of  Villars* 

(Sphfys.  —  Smith,  I  observe,  in  the  English  Flora  (vol.  iv. 
p.  278.)j  has  lately  added  O'^phrys  arachnites  {Jig.  165.  a)  to 
our  British  plants.  When  growing,  it  is  easily  distinguished 
from  O.  aranifera  (&),  with  which  alone,  in  Britain,  it  is  possible 
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to  confound  it,  by  the  flesh-coloured  sepals,  these  being  green 
in  O.  aranifera.   When  dry,  it  b  les 

chiefly  distinguished  by  the  cri9> 
tate  appenda^  at  the  extremity 
cf  the  lip ;  £e  lip  in  O.  aranw 
fera   being  simply  emarginate. 
There  is,  however,  an  interme-^^'T 
diate  species,  which  has  caused  |W^  k 
great  confusion  to  foreign  bota-  ^    T 
nists ;  it  is  the  O.  arachnites  Uc. 
which  Willdenow   has   impro- 
perly referred  to  O.  aynifera. 
Link  expressly  speaks   of  the 
coloured  sepals,  and  says,  also,         H     a  W  U 

that  the  lip  is  emarginate,  with         l»  II  i» 

an  appendage  placed  in  the  notch,  —  **  labii  laciniss  laterales 
obsoletae,  media  rotundata  emarginata,  appendice  carnosa  in 
emarginatura  fusca/' ,  Now  this  species  may  be  a  variety  of  the 
true  O.  arachnites,  but  certainly  not  of  O.  aranifera.  In  Link's 
species,  however,  the  appendage  is  very  small  and  triangular,  the 
apex  of  the  triangle  pointing  forwards ;  while,  in  O.  arachnites, 
the  appendage  is  cuneate  and  large,  curled  upwards,  attached  by 
its  apex,  and  the  extremity  is  lobed  or  cristate.  This  last  I  have 
received  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  and  from  Geneva; 
and  have  myself  gathered  it,  though  very  sparingly,  at  the  Pic 
St  Loup,  near  Montpelier,  in  company  with  Mr.  Bentham ; 
though,  I  presume  by  accident,  the  locality  is  omitted  in  his 
Catalogue  des  Plantes  des  Pyrenees  et  du  Bas  Langtiedoc,  In  that 
excellent  work  I  find  O.  aranifera  Sm.  stated  to  be  common; 
I,  however,  never  observed  it  in  Languedoc,  and  am  inclined 
to  think  that  O.  arachnites  Link  is  the  plant  intended.  That, 
indeed,  is  extremely  common  throughout  the  south  of  Franc^ 
and  particularly  abundant  at  the  Pont  du  Gard.  Of  this 
several  varieties  occur:  in  some,  the  appendage  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  lip  is  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.  In 
one  specimen  I  have,  from  M.  Requien,  of  Avignon,  found  at 
FAs,  in  Provence,  the  surface  of  the  lip,  as  far  as  I  can  judge 
by  a  dried  specimen,  is  of  a  uniform  reddish  colour,  and  not 
marked  with  yellow  lines,  and  is  covered  all  over  with  short 
hairs. 

I  presume  Dr.  Smith's  O.  fucifera  {English  Hora^  iv.  p.  S2.) 
has  ffreen  sepals,  and  is  not  even  a  variety  of  O.  aranifera; 
but  I  have  not  seen  specimens ;  and,  indeed,  of  O.  aranifera 
Itself  I  judge  entirely  by  descriptions  and  figures,  particularly 
that  m  EngUsh  Botam/,  having  neither  gathered  it  myself,  nor 
yet  received  the  true  plant  fit>m  correspondents. 

Edinburgh,  May  24.  1828.  G.  A.  W.  A. 
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Art.  L  Omithologiaf  or  the  Birds  ;  aPoem^  in  Trjoo  Partt :  wiik 
an  Introduction  to  their  Natural  lltstory,  and  copious  Notes, 
By  James  Jskninos,  Author  of  Observations  on  the  Dialects  of 
the  West  of  England.  London.  12mo,  pp.468.  Four  Engrav- 
ings on  Wood. 

Birds  having  less  brains,  and  consequently  (if  we  believe 
in  theory)  more  stupidity,  than  quadrupeds,  may,  in  some 
points  of  view,  appear  of  inferior  interest ;  but,  as  they  form 
a  very  important  link  in  the  chain  of  living  existence,  much 
credit  is  due  to  those  autliors  who,  like  Mr.  Jennings,  try  to 
diffuse  a  taste  for  the  studv  of  ornithology.  By  exhibiting  the 
science  in  varied  points  of  view,  it  may  be  made  delightful  to 
almost  every  class  of  persons,  and  particularly  to  young 
people.  In  youth  there  is  an  enthusiastic  and  insatiable  desire 
for  the  study  of  every  branch  of  natural  history*  Not  a 
flower  blows  in  the  meadows,  nor  an  insect  flutters  by,  with<- 
out  attracting  the  attention  of  the  young ;  and,  while  we  might 
suppose  a  boy  to  be  foolishly  engaged  in  idle  pastime,  gather- 
ing daisies  and  butter-cups,  or  pursuing  butterflies  and  bees, 
he  is^  in  reality,  employed  in  a  more  useful  studv  than  in 
conning  over  his  (to  him  unintelligible)  class-books:  he  is 
acquiring  ideas  of  the  works  of  nature,  which  no  class-book 
can  give,  which  no  master  can  instil,  and  which,  in  his  maturer 
years,  he  can  turn  into  admirable  subjects  for  philosophical 
reflection,  as  our  author  has  done  his  boyish  feats  of  birds- 
nesting,  (p.  10.)  It  is,  indeed,  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
study  of  THiNas  is  so  much  thrown  into  the  back-ground,  by 
tha  exclusive  attention  now  bestowed  upon  words.  These 
ought  to  go  hand  in  hand,  for  nothing  can  be  more  prepos- 
terous than  compelling  a  boy  to  store  up  a  number  of  words 
in  his  memory,  which  he  does  not  and  cannot  understand ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  retain  a 
distinct  or  lasting  recollection  of  things  and  &cts,  without 
names  and  words,  the  only  sort  of  pegs  upon  which  they  can 
be  permanently  hung.   Upon  this  principle,  it  b  surprising  at 
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how  early  an  age  children  can  be  instructed  in  the  most  in- 
teresting parts  of  natural  history,  commencing  even  in  infancy; 
a  subject  beautifully  touched  on  by  Coleridge  in  his  Terses 
to  the  nightingale,  which,  though  rather  laof^  we  cannot 
refrain  from  extracting :  — 


•^  That  strain  again? 


Full  fain  it  would  delay  me !     My  dear  babe. 

Who,  capable  of  no  articulate  sound. 

Mars  all  ihines  with  his  imitative  lisp, 

How  he  would  place  his  hand  beside  his  ear. 

His  little  hand,  the  small  fore-finger  up, 

And  bid  us  listen  !     And  /  dceni  it  wise 

To  make  him  natum't  playmate.     He  knowt  well 

The  evening  star;  and  once,  when  he  awoke 

In  most  distressful  mood  (some  inward  pain 

Had  made  up  that  strange  thing,  an  infant's  dreamt 

I  hurried  with  him  to  our  orchard  plot. 

And  he  beheld  the  moon ;  and,  hush'd  at  once. 

Suspends  his  sobs,  and  laughs  most  silently ; 

While  his  fair  eyes,  that  swam  with  midnight  tears. 

Did  glitter  in  the  yellow  moon-beam !     Well, 

It  is  a  father's  tale :  but  if  that  Heaven 

Should  give  me  life,  kit  childhood  shall  grow  up 

Familiar  with  these  songs,  that,  with  the  night. 

He  may  associate  joy,*^ 

Sibylline  Leaves,  209. 

As  an  object  of  elegant  pursuit  for  country  gentlemen,  the 
study  of  ornithology  is  not  inferior  to  any  other  department 
of  nature.  To  the  sportsman,  to  the  gentleman  iiEU*mer,  and 
to  horticulturists,  the  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  the  food  of 
birds  is  indispensable,  inasmuch  as  ignorance  of  the  subject 
may  often  give  rise  to  most  serious  injury  and  loss.  For 
example,  in  New  England  the  cultivated  grounds  were  some 
years  ago  much  frequented  with  a  species  of  crow,  and  the 
farmers,  supposing  that  their  crops  were  thus  injured,  resolved 
to  extirpate  the  whole  race,  and  offered  a  price  for  their  heads. 
The  proscription  was  very  successfully  carried  into  efiect;  but 
the  farmers,  instead  of  being  gainers,  were  severe  suffisrers. 
The  crows,  it  should  appear,  like  the  rooks  of  our  own  country, 
did  not  frequent  the  fields  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  grain, 
as  to  feed  upon  grubs,  which,  after  the  universal  massacre  of 
the  crows,  increased  so  numerously  as  nearly  to  destroy  the 
entire  crops,  and  threaten  a  famhie.  When  the  error  was 
discovered,  the  crows  were  as  anxiously  protected  as  they  had 
been  formerly  persecuted.  Similar  instances,  in  the  case  of 
rooks,  have  occurred  in  Britain.  This  view  of  the  subject  has 
not  escaped  Mr.  Jennings,  who  makes  the  house  sparrow  say, 

"  How  comes  it  that  the  good  we  do 
Is  kent  most  carefully  from  view  ? 
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We  hear  not  of  the  roan)^  seeds 

Which  we  devour  of  noxious  weeds ; 

Of  worms  and  grubs,  destructive  things, 

That  each  of  us  his  oflS»pring  brines.  * 

What  though  we  snatch  a  feast  of  corn 

Or  ere  it  *s  safe  in  yonder  barn. 

Yet  is  there  not  enough  beside 

For  MAN  and  his  consununate  pride  ?  *'  Page  S85- 

Mr.  Jennings  has  divickd  his  work  into  two  parts,  the  first 
comprehending  British  and  European  birds,  the  second  foreign 
birds;  the  whole  being  preceded  by  an  introductory  sketch 
of  the  present  state  of  ornithology,  and  accompanied  by  what 
the  author  calls  copious,  but  which  we  should  designate  volu- 
minous, notes,  and  which  we  should  have  arranged  either  in  the 
introduction  or  in  an  appendix,  as,  in  their  present  form,  they 
both  interrupt  the  current  of  the  verse,  and  throw  important 
facts  and  subjects  into  corners,  instead  of  bringing  them  regu- 
larly and  prominently  forward.  This,  however,  is  an  objection 
of  small  moment ;  for  many  readers  are  best  pleased  with  a 
little  irregularity,  and  will  readily  pick  up  chance  seeds  of 
knowledge  scattered  by  the  way-side,  when  they  would  shrink 
from  the  labour  of  reaping  a  whole  field,  laid  out  according  to 
rule.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  also  in  unison  with  the  author's 
design,  *^  to  combine  the  prose  portion  of  the  work  with  familiar 
poetry,  so  as  to  render  the  science  altogether  more  attractive, 
and  to  exhibit  a  useful  epitome  of  it."  Taking  this  view  of  the 
subject,  we  shall  now  take  a  glance  at  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Jennings  has  executed  his  plan  of  combining  amusement  with 
instruction.  Respecting  nestsy  we  find  the  following  in  the 
author's  introduction,  which  is  inscribed  to  Mrs.  Richard 
Kay :  — 

^  You,  LABT !  when  that  smiling  bot, 
Of  promise  bright,  his  parents'  joy, 
Shall  upward  grow,  will  prompt  his  mind 
To  all  that's  good  and  great — refin'd. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Oh !  teach  him,  when,  you  will  know  best, 
To  loye,  admire  the  warblek's  nest; 

*  **  Bewick  states  that  ^  a  sinsle  pair  of  sparrows,  during  the  time  they 
are  feedii^  their  voung,  will  destroy  about  four  thousand  caterpillars 
weekly.'  They  feed  their  voung  also  with  many  winged  insects;  in  London, 
it  is  presumed,  chiefly  witn  flies.** 

''  The  utility  of  the  goldfinch  is  peculiarly  striking,  it  feeding  in  winter, 
when  at  large,  principally  on  thistle  seed :  hence  it  is  called  the  thistle- 

We  should  object  to  the  latter  inference  of  utility,  that  the  only  thistle 
seed  which  the  goldfinch  can  procure  in  winter  must  be  unproductive,  all 
the  fertile  seed  being  scattered  by  the  winds  during  the  autumn. — Rev. 
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Mali  the  desion  tfadr  oeste  among, 

Obflenre  the  wooden  of  their  song,  — 

Their  habits^  their  intelligeDce,-^ 

And  say  not,  Mma  dame  has  sense. 

But,  See  tbb  steiii  op  PaonoBNCE.**  Page  18. 

This  is  accompanied  by  a  note,  occupying  the  greater  por- 
tion of  seven  pages,  in  which  brief  descriptions  are  given  of 
the  nests  of  several  birds ;  for  example :  — 

•*  The  7Dren*s  nest,"  he  says,  "  is  globular,  and  very  often 
made  of  ffreen  moss,  both  within  and  withouL  It  has  a  small 
hole  on  the  side  of  it,  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  bird.  It 
IS  generally  affixed  to  some  tree,  and  behind  it,  at  a  few  feet 
from  the  ground,  so  as  not  to  be  immediately  in  si^ht  The 
wren  seems  very  partial  to  trees  having  ivy  growmg  about 
them,  most  probably  as,  by  its  leaves,  the  nest  is  more  effec- 
tually concealed.  It  does  not  seem  to  prefer  any  particular 
tree :  the  nest  will  be  found  very  often  attached  to  the  elm  or 
the  ash ;  sometimes  against  an  ivied  wall,  sometimes  in  the 
thatch  of  a  house,  and  sometimes  in  a  hayrick.  In  such  cases 
the  materials  of  the  nest  will  often  also  be  varied,"  In  a  sub- 
sequent note  he  says,  '*  Its  nest  is  generally  adapted  to  the 
place  against  or  under  which  it  is  made.  .  Thus,  although  its 
usual  structure  is  green  mosSy  yet,  if  it  build  against  the  side  of 
a  hayrick,  it  is  composed  of  hay;  if  against  a  tree  covered 
with  white  moss,  it  is  made  of  Uiat  material  This  is  not, 
however,  an  invariable  habit,  for  I  have  known  a  wren's  nest 
constructed  of  green  moss  at  the  edge  of  the  thatch  of  a  houses 
the  colour  of  which  was  very  different  from  the  nest  itself. 
Something,  doubtless,  depends  upon  the  ease  or  difficulty  with 
which  materials  can  be  obtaineid.  Montagu  says  that  the 
lining  is  invariably  feathers.  This  is  not,  I  think,  correct.  I 
believe,  when  made  with  green  moss,  its  lining  is  generally  of 
the  same  material."  (p.  243.) 

We  can  add  our  testimony  to  that  of  Mr.  Jennings,  for  the 
incorrect  statement  of  Montagu,  which  has  been  copied,  we 
perceive,  by  Atkinson,  in  his  Compendium  of  the  Ornitholagy 
of  Great  Britain^  who  says  it  is  **  invariably  lined  with  fea- 
diers ; "  but,  among  some  hundreds  of  wrens'  nests  which  we 
have  seen,  we  never  saw  one  lined  with  feathers,  nor  any  thing 
besides  moss,  usually  some  of  the  softer  i7;^na.  The  adaptation 
of  the  external  part  to  the  place  where  it  is  fixed,  is  also  quite 
at  variance  with  our  observation.  The  wren,  indeed,  is  very 
careful  in  selecting  a  snug  concealment;  but  among  ivy  leaves, 
or  under  the  hanging  brow  of  a  river  bank,  where  the  nest  most 
frequently  is,  how  is  this  adaptation  to  be  accomplished  ?  It 
would  be  wrong,  however,  to  assert  that  no  wren  ever  built  a 
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nest  like  that  described  hy  the  in^nious  and  usually  acx^urate 
Montagu.  Wilson,  in  the  American  Ornithology  (voL  i.  p.  9.)^ 
justly  remarks  that,  *^  though  birds  of  the  same  species  have  a 
ooinmon  form  of  building,  yet  do  they  not  all  build  exactly  in 
the  same  manner ;  for  as  much  difference  will  be  found  in  the 
style,  neatness,  and  finishing  of  their  nests,  as  in  their  voices. 
Some  appear  fiur  superior  workmen,  and,  possibly,  age  may 
improre  them.^ 

In  his  account  of  the  nest  of  the  gold-crested  wren  (Salvia 
jRdgulus),  Mr.  Jennings  is  also  more  correct  than  the  author  of 
the  Compendium^  who  says  it  ^^  is  of  a  round  form,  with  an 
opening  in  the  side."  (p.  97.)  Mr.  Jennings  says,  *^  Nest 
similar  to  that  of  the  chailinch,  but  lined  with  feathers ;  some- 
times  placed  against  a  tree  covered  with  ivy,  but  most  com- 
monly beneath  the  thick  branch  of  a  fir."  He  adds  that 
Pennant  says  it  is  found  principally  on  oak  trees.  We,  how* 
ever,  have  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  habits  of  this 
beautiful  little  bird,  and  can  say  that  we  never  observed  it 
frequenting  oaks  nor  woods,  as  the  autlior  of  the  Compendium 
states.  It  chiefly  frequents  fir  and  pine  plantations,  where  it 
builds ;  and,  if  it  takes  short  excursions  thence,  it  is  only  to  the 
nearest  hedge-row,  along  which  it  flits,  almost  invisible,  and 
only  to  be  distingubhed  by  its  fairy  note,  somewhat  like  the 
ring  of  a  small  silver  bell.  The  nest,  we  think,  is  more  like 
that  of  the  goldfinch  than  that  of  the  chaffinch,  to  which  Mr« 
Jennings  compares  it. 

That  our  author  is  no  servile  copier  of  others,  but  has 
examined  nature  for  himself,  will  appear  fi*om  these  extracts,  as 
well  as  the  following : — "  The  nest  of  the  thrush  is,  exteriorly, 
composed  of  green  or  other  moss,  and  a  few  straws ;  interiorly, 
it  is  plastered  all  over  with  some  paste,  apparently  composed 
of  rotten  wood,  with  something  to  cement  it;  it  is  generally  of 
a  light  buff  colour.  When  dry,  it  is  quite  hard,  so  that  the 
eggs,  if  moved,  rattle  in  the  nest.  The  statement  in  many  of 
our  books  of  natural  history,  that  it  is  lined  with  clay,  is,  as 
fiEir  as  my  experience  goes,  founded  in  mistake."  (p.  1 9.) 

\V^e  agree  with  Mr.  Jennings,  that  the  plaster  employed  by 
the  thrush  is  not  clay ;  but,  though  it  may  appear  to  him 
similar  to  rotten  wood,  he  will  find  that  it  is  chiefly  composed 
of  the  dung  of  cows.  Whether  there  is  not  a  small  intermix- 
ture of  clay,  however,  we  cannot  undertake  to  afiirm.  The 
magpie,  a  bird  not  very  distantly  allied  to  the  JlfeniUdse^ 
certainly  uses  clay,  and  in  no  sparing  quantity,  to  plaster  over 
the  inside  of  its  thorny  tent ;  and  the  house  swallow  (/ZiHindo 
riistica}  forms  the  chief  superstructure  of  its  nest  with  clay. 


3iG  Jmnings's  Ornitholbgia. 

In  the  introductory  pait,  Mr.  Jennings  has  very  prcperly 
coiTected  some  of  the  mistakes  of  the  Hon.  Daines  Barring- 
ton,  in  his  well-known  paper  in  the  Pliilosophiail  Transactions^ 
on  the  Singing  of  Birds ;  a  paper  which  is  far  from  accurate, 
either  in  its  facts  or  its  reasonings.  Take  the  following  as  an 
instance :  — 

^'  Mr.  Barrington  thinks  that  the  reason  Yihy  females  do  not 
sing  is,  because,  if  they  did,  when  sitting  on  their  ^gs,  they 
would  be  discovered.  This  is  by  no  means  a  conclusive  rea- 
son ;  for  I  once  discovered  a  thrush's  nest,  by  hearing  the 
parent  bird  sing  while  sitting  on  the  eggs.  Besides,  as  the 
cock  and  hen  of  many  species  frequently  sit  on  the  eggs  in 
turn,  the  female's  not  singing  could  be  no  security  to  the  nest, 
while  the  cock  was  sitting  and  singing  there."  (p.  65.) 

We  confess  we  are  disposed  to  doubt  the  fact  of  either  cock 
or  hen  singing  while  sitting  on  their  eggs,  notwithstanding  the 
solitary  instance  given  by  Mr.  Jennings,  on  his  own  observ- 
ation. It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  prove  the  negative, 
but  it  is  clearly  contrary  to  the  uniform  instinctive  care  exhi- 
bited by  all  birds  in  concealing  their  nests.  In  the  case  of 
canaries,  and  other  birds  which  breed  in  cages,  we  have  never 
obsei'Ved  an  instance  of  any  bird  singing  in  the  act  of  incuba- 
tion. Mr.  Banington,  however,  is  altogether  wrong  in  as- 
serting that  hen  birds  never  sing.  He  ought  to  have  been 
certain  of  the  fact  before  speculating  upon  it.  We  have  re- 
peatedly heard  hen  birds  sing;  and  Mr.  Sweet,  the  well- 
known  author  of  The  British  Warblers^  makes  the  qualified 
statement,  that  ^'  females  seldom  sing ;  I  had  a  female  redstart 
which  sang  a  little ;  and  female  bull-finches  sing  as  frequently 
as  the  males."  Again,  Mr.  Sweet  says,  '*  I  have  had  sevei'al 
female  birds  which  never  attempted  to  sing ;  but  now  I  have 
two  that  sing  frequently ;  one  is  a  female  bLEick-cap ;  she  sings 
a  note  peculiar  to  herself,  and  not  the  least  like  the  male,  or 
any  other  bird  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I  kept  her  several 
years  before  she  began  to  sing.  I  have  also  a  female  willow 
wren,  that  sings  nearly  as  much  as  the  cock ;  this  bird  was 
bred  up  from  the  nest,  and  did  not  sing  at  all  the  first  year. 
Her  note  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  male,  but  re- 
sembles it  sufficiently  to  indicate  that  it  belongs  to  the  same 
species." 

Mr.  Jennings  appears  to  have  a  leaning  towards  a  very 
unfounded  notion,  at  which  we  rather  wonder,  since  he  appears 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  American  Omitholt^  of  Wilson. 
"  The  mocking-bird,"  he  says,  "  forms  a  striking  exception 
to  what  is  generally  esteemed  the  character  of  the  birds  of  the 
new  world,  where  the  rich,  lively,  and  brilliant  hues  of  the 
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feathered  race  are  very  often  accompanied  with  harsh,  mono- 
tonous,  and  disagreeable  notes."  (p.  374.)  On  the  contrary, 
it  would  appear  from  Wilson's  admirable  descriptions,  that 
the  American  song-birds  are  infinitely  more  numerous  than 
those  of  Europe,  and  many  of  them  superior  to  our  most  cele- 
brated songsters.  From  the  first  four  volumes,  alone,  we 
made  out  a  table  of  no  fewer  than  twenty*two  American  song- 
birds, which  we  may  probably  insert  in  a  future  pa^e.  In 
speaking  of  the  wood  thrush  ( Tlurdus  mel^dus),  Wilson  re- 
marks that  it  "  serenades  the  woods,  with  notes  as  clear  as 
those  of  the  nightingale.  Previous  naturalists  deny  it  to  havet 
any  song  but  a  single  scream,  confounding  it  with  the  Turdus 
minimus  of  Catesby,  and  afibrding  the  disciples  of  Bufibn  an 
argument  for  his  absurd  theory  ot  its  being  the  Turdus  mil^i- 
cus  of  Europe,  degenerated  by  food  and  climate,  and  by  living 
in  a  savage  country,  where  the  cries  of  all  birds  are  harsh  and 
unpleasant !  "     {American  Ornithology^  vol.  iii.  p.  34.) 

Our  author  adverts,  very  briefly,  to  the  great  rapidity  re- 
markable in  the  flight  of  some  species  of  birds.  The  most 
extraordinary  fact  which  has  come  to  our  knowledge  on  the 
subject,  is  given  on  the  high  authority  of  our  intelligent  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  Audubon,  respecting  the  passenger  pigeon  of 
America  (Coliimba  migrat6ria).  He  has  shot  that  bird,  he 
says,  during  his  hunting  excursions  through  the  forests ;  and, 
on  dissection,  found  its  stomach  full  of  fi'esh  rice,  which,  to 
have  resisted  the  digestive  process,  must  have  been  swallowed 
not  many  hours  preceding  its  death,  but  could  not  have  been 
obtained  within  800  miles  of  the  place  where  it  was  killed. 

Our  notices  have  been  hitherto  chiefly  taken  from  the  prose 
portion  of  the  work,  .but  it  would  be  injustice  to  the  author 
not  to  give  a  fair  specimen  of  his  poetry,  of  which  the  merit  is 
almost  as  various  as  the  measures.     We  select 

**  Thb  Goldfinch's  Song. 

I've  a  snuff  little  nest  Should  you  pass  by  in  May, 

In  a  litue  elm  tree ;  When  our  little  ones  come, 

This  nest,  I  am  su^e.  Look  in,  and  you'll  find 

You'll  be  pleased  when  you  see.  We've  a  snug  little  home. 

It  is  made  with  much  care.  No  home  like  that  home. 
And  is  lined  so  throughout ;  Where  two  bosoms  impart 

It  is  neatness  itself.  Their  finest  of  sympathies, 
Both  within  and  without :  Warm  from  the  heart : 

But  a  dear  little  mate.  Where  Friendship,  with  Love, 

She  with  whom  I  am  blest,  Is  perpetual  guest ; 

Is  the  neatest  of  all  things  And  Affection's  smooth  pillow 

In  this  little  nest.  A  soft  heaving  breast. 

Page  252, 


S48  HcnooriVs  Lepid6ptera  Britinnka. 

Before  concluding^  w«  must  enter  a  decided  protest  agsiiist 
the  introduction  of  the  horsh-soanding  terms  which  Mr.  Jen* 
nings  has  Anglicised  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  of  Mr.  Vigors. 
We  put  it  to  the  good  taste  of  our  author,  whether  he  does 
not  lose  much  more  than  he  gains,  by  calling  the  cuckoo  a 
Cuculid,  the  nightingale  a  Sylviad,  the  vulture  a  Vulturid,  the 
parrot  a  Psittacid,  me  swallow  a  Hirundinid,  &c.  To  oedl  a 
pigeon  or  a  partridge  a  Rasor,  a  woodpecker  a  Scansor,  a 
thrush  a  Dentirost,  or  a  kingfisher  a  Fissirost,  is  to  our  ears 
most  grating  and  repulsive.  The  following  lines,  referring  to 
(he  nightingale  and  the  cuckoo,  require  no  conunent :  -— 

*^  What  though  there  no  Lutcinian  Sylvia^s  sweet  throaty 
Nor  of  Ctunilid,  Scansor*  canorous,  the  note ; 
Yet  the  warblen  abound.*'  Piige  80S. 

The  chief  merit  of  the  book,  we  conceive,  lies  in  the  variety 
of  facts  which  the  author  has  selected,  both  from  his  reading 
and  from  his  own  portfolio.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  a  useful  pre- 
sent to  the  young  naturalist.  R.  L 


Art.  II.     LepidSpiera  BrUSnnica.     Autore  A.  H.  Ha  worth. 
Pars  IV.    Londini,  Wood,  428.  Strand,  1828.    , 

We  have  hitherto  omitted  to  announce  the  publication  of 
the  fourth  and  concluding  part  of  Haworth's  Lepiddptera 
Britannicaj  of  which  the  first  part  was  given  to  the  public  so 
long  ago  as  1803.  The  work,  we  happen  to  know,  would 
have  been  completed  long  before  now,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
unfortunate  failure  of  the  printer  to  whom  the  copy  was  con- 
signed, and  who  afterwards,  owing  to  some  unaccountable 
misunderstanding,  refused  either  to  print  the  remaining  sheets, 
or  to  give  back  uie  manuscript  to  the  author.  However,  "  it 
is  better  late  than  never  :*'  the  concluding  part  at  length  made 
its  appearance  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  to  the  no 
small  satisfaction  of  many  an  entomologist,  who  previously 
possessed  only  an  imperfect  portion  of  a  very  useful  work. 
The  author  has  declined  to  introduce  into  this  last  part  the 
more  modem  alterations  and  discoveries  in  entomol<^cal 
science,  f^nd  has  printed  it  in  all  respects  uniformly  with  the 
preceding  parts,  just  as  it  was  origmally  written  many  years 

•  With  all  deference  to  Mr.  Vigors,  on  whose  authority,  we  presume, 
Mr.  Jennings  calls  the  cudwoo  a  scansor,  or  climber,  we  hesitate  not  to  affirm 
that  cuckoos  do  not  climb,  though  their  feet  have  two  toes  before  and  two 
behind,  like  the  parrots  and  creepers. —  Ecv, 
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XIn  doing  this,  he  has  judged,  we  think,  wisely;  for, 
rwise,  the  work  would  not  have  been  all  of  a  piece,  and 
would,  perhaps,  have  brought  to  our  recollection  the  openinjg 
lines  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry^  — 

**  Humano  capiti  cervicem  pictor  equinam 
JuDgere  si  velit,*'  &c. 

We  rejoice,  however,  to  learn,  by  the  postscript,  that  Mr. 
HLaworth  contemplates  a  new  edition  and  entire  revision  of 
the  whole.  The  science  of  entomology  has  undergone  great 
alterations  as  to  its  nom^iclature,  divisions  of  genera,  &c., 
since  the  earlier  parts  were  printed.  It  has  become  much 
more  popular,  and  more  extensively  studied.  The  original 
work,  too^  though  not  free  from  errors  and  omissions  (as  the 
author  candidly  acknowledges),  is  yet  invaluable  to  the  British 
lepidopterist,  and  has  become  exceedingly  scarce.  The  im- 
pression was  a  small  one,  and  the  earlier  parts  have  long  been 
out  of  print  The  new  discoveries  also  made  in  this  depart- 
ment of  natural  history,  since  the  year  1 803,  are  numerous, 
and  highly  interesting.  In  short,  a  revised  edition  of  the 
work,  or  a  new  work  on  a  similar  plan,  is  required  by  the 
present  more  advanced  state  of  the  science.  No  one  (we 
speak  advisedly  in  saying  this)  is  better  qualified  for  such 
an  undertaking  than  Mr.  Haworth,  who,  in  addition  to  long 
practical  experience,  possesses  an  extensive  and  profound 
knowledge  of  entomology,  a  most  accurate  and  discriminating 
eye,  and  a  dexterous  &cility  in  describing  that  most  beautiful 
order  of  insects  of  which  he  treats.  We  sincerely  hope  he 
will  put  his  intended  plan  in  execution,  and  without  delay. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  such  a  work  as  he  contem- 
plates would  meet  with  more  encouragement  from  the  public 
of  the  present  day,  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  LepidSptera  Britin- 
nica  in  1803.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that,  as  vast 
alterations  in  the  nomenclature  have  taken  place  since  that 
period,  there  should  be  in  the  new  work  a  constant  reference 
to  the  old.  The  glossary,  also,  of  entomological  terms, 
together  with  a  set  of  explanatory  figures,  which,  though 
never  executed,  formed  a  part  of  the  original  design,  should 
by  no  means  be  omitted. 

The  present  part  contains  a  description  of  ten  genera  of 
minute  moths,  viz.  Erminea,  Capillelria,  Das^cerus,  Chelaria, 
€rracillaria,  Porrect^ria,  Yps61ophus,  Recurvlkria,  Incurv^ia, 
and  Tinea;  the  whde  comprehending  about  24>7  species.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  say  more  on  this  concluding  part,  as  no 
doobt  it  will  be  in  the  hands  of  every  entomologbt  who  pos- 
\  or  can  procure  the  preceding  volumes. 

A.  R.  Y. 
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Art.  III.  Floral  Emblems.  By  Henry  Phillips,  F.L.S.  and 
F.H.S.,  Author  of  PomMum  Britdnnicum.  London.  Col.  pi. 
1/.  lOs. ;  plain  1/.  Is, 

Sir, 

I  COULD  wish  that  you  had  desired  my  opinion  of  any  other 
work,  rather  than  of  that  you  have  sent  me.  For  several  rea- 
sons I  could  wish  this :  first,  because  I  admire  that  maxim, 
which  recommends  us,  where  we  cannot  say  any  thing  favour- 
able, not  to  say  any  thing  at  all ;  next,  because  it  is  awkward 
to  point  out  the  defects  of  others,  while  we  are  probably  exhi- 
biting  our  own  at  the  same  moment;  and,  lastly,  because  I 
am  so  naturally  disposed  to  think  well  of,  and  to  feel  kindly 
towards,  any  person  whose  mind  is  accustomed  to  dwell  among 
flowers  and  trees,  that  it  is  doing  a  personal  unkindness  to 
myself  to  speak  as,  in  this  instance,  sincerity  compels  me  to 
speak. 

From  the  title  of  the  work.  Floral  Emblems^  I  expected 
to  see  a  neat  little  pocket  volume,  light  as  the  subject  of  which 
it  treated ;  or  a  thin  quarto,  with  finely  coloured  plates,  brought 
out  altogether  in  a  costly,  and  album-like  style,  and  adapted 
to  take  its  place  among  the  elegant  knick-knacks  of  a  lady  of 
fashion.  I  expected  to  have  found  in  it  the  figures  of  such 
plants  as  have,  either  in  tliis  or  any  other  country,  been  ge- 
nerally or  poetically  associated  with  certain  ideas ;  together 
with  some  account  of  each,  explaining  where  or  with  whom  such 
associations  originated ;  interspersed  with  appropriate  quota- 
tions, and,  occasionally,  with  interesting  anecdotes.  I  fancied 
how  agreeably  many  young  ladies,  who  have  more  leisure 
than  they  know  how  to  enjoy,  would  amuse  themselves  in 
tying  up  sentimental  bouquets,  and  painting  pretty  devices ; 
but  when  I  saw  the  book,  and  when  I  read  it  (with  very  much 
more  attention  than  I  should  have  done,  had  you  not  desired 
my  opinion  of  it),  I  was  led  to  doubt  whether  there  was  any 
one  class  of  persons  with  whom  it  was  likely  to  become  a  fa- 
vourite. Those  ladies  for  whom  it  would  seem  the  best 
adapted,  and  who  might  be  supposed  to  welcome  the  sort  of 
employment  into  which  it  might  lure  them,  would,  I  suspect, 
find  it  troublesome  to  refer  so  frequently  to  its  pages,  to  ascer- 
tain the  signification  of  the  various  flowers;  for  many  of  tliem 
are  so  arbitrary  and  vague,  that  there  is  nothing  to  assist  the  me- 
mory in  retaining  them.  They  might  receive  the  rose  as  the  em- 
blem of  beauty;  the  lily,  of  innocence ;  the  violet,  of  modesty  or 
humility ;  the  holly,  of  Christmas  merriment ;  or  the  mistletoe, 
of  a  stolen  kiss :  these  would  be  familiar  to  them.  The  author 
might  reasonably  expect  them  to  receive,  as  importations  from 
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foreign  lands,  the  rose,  in  progressive  stages,  as  expressive  of 
a  growing  love ;  the  white  water-lily,  of  unsullied  purity ;  or 
the  pomegranate,  as  the  emblem  of  fertility;  these,  and  many 
such,  they  might  have  received  graciously,  and  Mr.  Phillips 
might  even  have  exercised  his  fancy  in  imagining  new  associa- 
tions, so  long  as  they  were  neither  merely  arbitrary,  nor,  in 
themselves,  contradictory  to  the  beauty  and  beneficence  of 
nature.  So  long  as  the  emblems  he  offered  had  a  meaning 
and  a  grace,  they  might  have  been  favourably  received ;  but 
the  majority  of  them  appear  to  possess  neither  of  these  re- 
quisites. Disdain  is  to  be  expressed  by  the  Yellow  Caimation : 
Mr.  Phillips  does  not  tell  us  why ;  but  goes  on  to  speak  of  tlie 
vanity  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  arbitrary  power  exercised  by 
their  sultans,  and  ends  with  a  quotation  from  Shakspeare, 
which  is  equally  irrelevant.  Clematis  is  symbolical  of  Artifice; 
for,  **  when  artifice  is  innocently  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  pleasure,  it  may  be  compared  to  the  agreeable 
fragrancy  of  the  sweet  Ol^matis."  The  comparison  might 
be  made  with  any  fragrant  flower;  and  it  is  not,  perhaps, 
very  often  that  artifice  is  "innocently  resorted  to."  TheSwn- 
^fi&mer  is  indicative  of  False  Bichcs ;  because  "  gold  of  itself, 
however  abundant,  cannot  render  a  person  rich,  who  is  poor 
in  spirit."  Indeed  !  is  wealth  synonymous  with  magnanimity, 
in  Mr.  Phillips's  vocabulary  ?  It  would  be  well  if  the  want  of 
gold  were  equally  powerless  to  make  those  poor,  whose  spirits 
were  not  so.  The  Blackthorn  represents  Difficult!/ :  "  It  is 
difficult  to  penetrate  a  thick  fence  of  blackthorn ;  some  per- 
sons make  a  difficulty  of  walking  over  a  heath,  others,  who 
mistake  impossibilities  for  difficulties,  can  only  be  convinced 
by  conviction,  which  frequently  comes  too  late."  With  the 
Saffron  is  associated  the  phrase,  Do  not  abuse.  "  Too  liberal 
a  use  of  this  cordial  and  stimulating  flower  is  said  to  destroy 
the  reason,  or  cause  the  death,  of  those  who  indulge  in  it."  It 
may  be  my  own  duiness,  but  I  do  not  see  what  reference  the 
following  quotation  has,  either  to  the  plant,  or  to  tlie  author's 
mention  of  it:  — 

^  Some  praise  at  morning,  what  they  blame  at  night. 
But  alwaj's  think  the  last  opinion  right." 

Neither  do  I  find  any  sufficient  reason  for  making  the  delicate 
Privet  tlie  emblem  of  Defence  (the  Holly  would  be  a  stouter 
one) ;  the  Marjoram,  of  Bluster  5  the  Osier,  of  Frankness ;  the 
Cereus  (one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  flowers),  oi  Hmror.  Here 
I  come  to  another  objection,  and  a  grave  one :  why  does  Mr. 
Phillips  seek  to  associate  flowers, whicn  naturally  present  agree- 
able images  to  the  mind  as  well  as  to  the  eye,  with  such  ideas  as 
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these, — Vulgar  minds^  Enay^  Disgust,  For^ciausness,  War, 
Suspicion^  Hatred,  &c.;  and  why  does  he  represent  the 
latter  by  the  Siveet  Basil,  by  a  plant  associated  with  the  most 
tender  love,  as  he  may  find  in  the  works  of  Boccacio,  and  in 
two  poets  of  our  own  times,  neither  of  whom  should  have  been 
forgotten,  and,  least  of  all,  he  whose  body  was  too  early  laid  to 
rest,  to  aiford  his  great  genius  time  for  full  expansion  ? 

Why  does  Mn  rhillips  represent  Celibacy  by  a  lady  with 
eight  husbands  (Epilobium  angustif5Iium),  and  one  of  the  par- 
ticular favourites  of  Flora,  who  is  not  supposed  to  advocate 
that  virtue?  Why  make  the  Lad^s^smock  the  emblem  of 
Paternal  Error,  because  Shakspeare  says  that  Lear  wore  the 
Cuckoo  Flaaoer  in  his  flowery  crown ;  when,  in  the  same  page, 
he  Quotes  lines  from  Shakspeare,  designating  the  Butter-^cup 
by  that  name,  and  expressly  distinguishing  it  nrom  the  Lady's- 
smock  ?  Why,  speaking  of  the  Bed  Valerian,  does  he  quote 
a  line  applicable  to  a  very  different  species  ?  ^^  Grey  loose- 
strife here,  and  pale  valerian  spring/'  And  why  give  the  comn 
num  Laurel  as  the  emblem  of  Glory,  instead  of  the  true  Ixntrel, 
the  Bay  (Zaurus  nobilis)  ?  But  it  is  vain  to  multiply  ques- 
tions (of  which  there  are  many  more  to  ask),  until  these  have 
been  answered. 

The  language  in  which  Mr.  Phillips  expresses  his  ideas,  is 
as  obscure  and  incorrect  as  the  ideas  themselves ;  one  glaring 
instance  of  the  latter,  is  the  frequent  misuse  of  the  word 
and.  ^^  The  language  of  flowers  is  said  to  be  as  old  as  the 
world,  and  the  antiquity  of  floral  emblems  as  great  as  that  of 
love  itself;  and  by  whom  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
vented,*'  &c. 

<^  That  the  use  of  heraldic  emblems  greatly  increased 
throughout  Europe,  during  the  crusades,  is  generally  known  ; 
and  wnere,  as  a  flattering  badge,  every  private  soldier  wore  a 
cross  of  red  stuff,  sewed  to  his  surcoat.'' 

^*  This  month  (January)  and  the  next  were  added  to  the 
year  by  Numa  Pompilius,  and  had  the  name  from  Janus,  a 
Roman  god,  painted  with  two  faces  (signifying  providence  or 
wisdom),  judging  by  things  past  of  things  to  come." 

Speaking  of  the  Cyclamen,  Mr.  Phillips  says :  "  We  pre- 
sent this  emblem,  with  a  hope  that  the  poets  will  not  longer 
remain  too  diffident  to  let  this  pretty  plant  escape  the  harmony 
of  their  song,"  &c. 

I  wish  I  could  find  something  to  speak  well  of  in  this  vo- 
lume, but  I  am  obliged  to  own  that  even  the  plates  are  bad* 
As  a  work  of  art,  I  am  not  qualified  to  speak ;  I  refer  only  to 
the  inaccuraqr.  The  holly,  in  particular,  is  so  little  like  a 
holly,  that  I  said  to  a  friend,  as  I  looked  at  it^  ^*  This  should 
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have  been  a  holly,  but  I  see  it  is  not/"  Upon  reference,  I  was 
somewliat  surprised  to  find  that  it  was  intended  for  one.  The 
device  representing  Penstveness  arising  from  Solitude^  has  the 
situation  of  the  plants  exacdy  the  reverse  of  what  they  ought 
to  be.  It  now  represents,  according  to  Mr.  Phillips's  emblems, 
Solitude  arising  from  Penstveness. 

Unless  they  were  intended  always  to  be  represented  by 
paintings,  the  party-coloured  leaves  must  be  rather  difficult  to 
obtain,  as  described ;  and  it  might  happen  that  a  lady  might 
not  have  a  bird's  nest  at  hand,  when  she  was  desirous  of  send* 
ing  to  her  lover  a  floral  invitation  to  visit  her  in  the  months  of 
April  or  May;  or  a  caterpillar,  should  she  fix  upon  a  Friday, 

One  thing  in  the  volume  I  did  look  at  with  some  portion  of 
interest,  the  floral  emblems  of  the  Scottish  clans :  but,  in  other 
respects,  I  have  been  disappointed ;  the  more  so,  from  a  recol- 
lection of  some  interesting  anecdotes,  which  I  obsei-ved  in  a 
hasty  skimming  of  the  Mora  HistdricOy  some  time  since,  and 
which  had  led  me  to  expect  similar  entertainment  in  the  Floral 
EmUems.  k:.-.  £. 


Akt.  IV.  An  Introduction  to  Geology ;  comprising  the  Elements 
of  the  Science  in  its  present  advanced  State^  and  all  the  recent 
biscoveries:  toith  an  Outline  of  the  Geology  of  England  and 
Wales*  By  Robert  Bakewsll.  The  Third  Edition,  entirely 
recomposed,  with  new  Plates,  pp.  5¥),  8vo.    Longman  &  Co. 

■f  Geology,  or  the  science  of  the  earth,  has  only  been  practi- 
cally and  scientifically  cultivated  for  about  half  a  century. 
What  was  formerly  called  geology,  consisted  of  speculations 
respecting  the  formation  of  the  world,  which  partook  more  of 
the  character  of  poetry  than  of  sound  philosophy.  Geology, 
as  a  science,  can  only  proceed  like  the  other  sciences,  by  a 
patient  investigation  of  facts,  and  by  an  extended  comparison 
of  analogous  phenomena  in  various  situations.  Werner  and 
some  of  the  earlier  practical  geologists,  who  first  examined 
attentively  the  structure  of  the  earth's  surface  in  the  particular 
countries  where  they  resided,  fell  into  the  very  common  error 
oi  forming  premature  generalisations,  and  took  for  granted 
that  the  same  series  of  strata,  and  the  same  rocks,  which  they 
observed  around  them,  were  spread  universally  over  the 
globe,  in  the  same  invariable  order  of  succession.  On  this 
principle  the  system  of  Werner  was  founded,  and  its  sup- 
porters maintained  that  it  was  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  and  was 
not  less  entitled  to  an  unhesitating  assent,  than  the  Newtonian 
Vol.  I.  —  No.  4.  b  b 
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system  of  the  universe.  With  the  Wemerian  system  were 
mixed  up  various  crude  speculations,  respecting  the  formation 
of  rocks,  which  were  in  direct  opposition  to  all  the  known 
properties  of  matter.  Thus  it  was  stated  that  the  rocks  and 
strata  which  form  the  surface  of  the  globe,  though  composed 
of  insoluble  matter,  were  once  all  dissolved  in  the  ancient 
ocean,  and  that  this  ocean  after  it  had  deposited  a  small  part 
of  its  contents,  was  capable  of  supporting  animal  life.  For 
some  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  doctrine  of  Werner  was  (with  a  few  exceptions) 
generaliv  maintained  in  this  country,  and  those  who  dared  to 
dissent  from  it  were  considered  as  dangerous  heretics.  The 
Wemerian  system  derived  much  of  its  strength  from  the 
circumstance,  that  most  geological  writers  went  for  their 
illustrations  to  Germany  or  countries  more  remote,  and  the 
reader  had  no  opportunity  of  verifying  or  disproving  their 
accuracy.  The  distinguishing  character  of  Mr.  Bakewell's 
Introduction  to  Geology^  when  it  first  appeared  in  181 S,  was, 
that  the  illustrations  of  the  principle:  of  the  science  were 
chiefly  taken  from  situations  in  eur  own  island,  which  were 
accessible  to  the  readers ;  he  also  openly  attacked  many  of 
the  glaring  errors  of  the  Wemerian  system.  The  second 
edition  contained  a  more  ample  account  of  English  geology, 
and  was  favourably  received  both  in  this  country  and  on  the 
Continent;  it  was  translated  into  German,  and  published  at 
Friburg,  the  seat  of  Werner's  labours  and  celebrity.  The 
distinguishing  character  of  the  present  enlarged  edition  of  the 
IrUrodtiction  to  Geology^  consists  in  the  particular  illustrations 
of  geology,  by  comparisons  of  the  rock  formations  in  England 
with  those  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Savoy,  which  the 
author  has  examined.  It  contains  also  a  concise  but  clear 
account  of  the  numerous  discoveries  of  the  bones  of  new 
genera  and  species  of  quadrupeds,  found  in  the  secondary  and 
tertiary  strata,  which  have  recently  given  much  additional 
interest  to  the  study  of  geology. 

The  first  chapter,  which  is  introductory,,  treats  chiefly  on 
what  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  Physical  Geography : 
the  form  and  density  of  the  earth  ;  the  proportion  of  the  land 
and  water;  and  the  great  changes  which  the  surface  of  the 
globe  appears  to  have  undergone,  as  Indicated  by  the  fossil 
remains  of  marine  animals,  imbedded  in  solid  rocks  at  the  ' 
height  of  many  thousand  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the 
sea.  What  the  author  particularly  presses  on  the  attention 
of  the  student  is,  the  order  in  which  the  fossil  remains  are 
distributed,  as  proving  that  each  stratum  in  which  they  are 
contained  was  once  the  uppermost   solid  part  of  the  globe, 
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and  that  the  strata  have  been  deposited  in  succession,  at  dis- 
tant epochs.  There  is  a  note  on  the  total  quantity  of  salt 
contained  in  the  sea,  which  we  think  curious  and  original. 
*^  The  inquiry  has  often  been  made,  whence  did  the  sea 
derive  its  saline  contents?  It  has  been  supposed,  by  some 
naturalists,  that  the  salt  in  the  sea  has  been  gradually  aug-* 
mented  by  saline  particles  brought  into  it  by  rivers,  but  this 
cause  is  totidly  inadequate  to  explain  the  immense  quantity  of 
salt  existing  in  the  whole  mass  of  the  ocean.  If  the  average, 
depth  of  the  sea  be  ten  miles,  and  it  contains  2^  per  cent  of 
salt,  were  the  water  entirely  evaporated,  the  thickness  of  the 
saline  residue  would  exceed  1000  feet"  (p.  9.)  Our  author 
proceeds  to  observe  that,  could  this  salt  by  any  cause  be  re- 
moved and  spread  upon  all  the  present  continents,  it  would 
cover  them  with  a  stratum  of  solid  rock  salt,  which  would  be 
more  than  half  a  mile  in  thickness. 

The  second  chapter,  On  Petrifactions  or  Fossil  Organic 
Remains,  is  new.  The  penetration  of  animal  or  vegetable 
substances  with  mineral  matter,  it  appears  from  an  experiment 
of  the  late  Dr.  Jenner  (stated  p.  SI.),  may  be  effected  in. 
a  much  shorter  time  than  has  been  generally  supposed; 
it  is,  therefore,  from  the  nature  of  these  organic  remains, 
rather  than  from  their  state  of  preservation,  that  their  . 
high  antiquity  can  be  inferred.  Mr.  Bakewell  adopts  the 
Cuvierian  classification  of  animals,  and  has  given  a  succinct 
account  of  the  geological  distribution  of  fossil  remains  belong- 
ing to  the  four  grand  divisions  which  Cuvier  has  established 
in  the  animal  kingdom.  What  the  author  conceives  most 
particularly  desirable  is,  to  mark  the  first  appearance  of 
those  orders  of  animals  whose  organisation  proves  that  they 
existed  under  different  conditions  from  the  preceding  orders. 
The  animals,  for  instance,  that  possessed  organs  for  moving 
on  their  bellies  like  the  snail,  and  had  heads  and  eyes,  were 
the  inhabitants  of  shallow  waters  or  of  rocks  near  the  surface ; 
and  the  first  appearance  of  vertebrated  animals  with  feet, 
indicates  the  existence  of  dry  land  or  marshes  in  the  vicinity, 
at  the  period  of  their  existence* 

Mr.  Bakewell  thinks  that  too  much  importance  has  been 
attached  by  modern  geologists  to  the  minutiae  of  conchology. 
**  We  know  so  little,"  he  observes,  "respecting  the  forms  or 
habits  of  the  animals  classed  by  the  conchologist  from  dieir 
shells,  that  we  are  far  from  certain,  whether  many  shells 
which  are  regarded  as  belonging  to  different  species  or  even ; 
genera,  are  not  mere  varieties  of  form,  occasioned  by  differ- 
ence of  age  or  situation.  In  animals  which  have  no  internal 
skeleton  to  determine  their  form»  the  construction  of  the  ex- 
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ternal  shell  may  probably  admit  of  considerable  variation^ 
under  a  change  of  circumstances.  In  attempting  to  ascertain 
the  identity  of  distant  strata,  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that 
there  is  another  circumstance,  independently  of  climate,  that 
may  have  occasioned  the  same  stratum  to  have  been  the 
abode  or  sepulchre  of  very  different  orders  of  animals.  The 
depth  of  the  ocean  may  have  varied  very  much  even  in  con- 
tiguous situations ;  and,  in  distant  countries,  the  difference  of 
depth  may  have  been  veiy  great,  and  one  part  might  support 
genera  of  pelagian  animals  (or  those  which  live  in  deep  seas), 
while  a  more  shallow  part  might  be  tenanted  by  different 
genera  or  even  orders  of  animals,  whose  organisation  fitted 
them  for  moving  nearer  the  surface  of  the  water."  Some 
naturalists  seem  delighted  with  forming  new  species  from 
every  slight  variation  in  the  form  of  the  shell,  and  boldly 
pronounce,  from  such  uncertain  data,  that  fossil  shells  are 
different  from  existing  species :  this  Mr.  Bakewell  thinks  ^  to 
be  not  more  wise,  than  it  would  be  to  class  individual  men  as 
belonging  to  different  species,  on  account  of  the  different  forms 
of  their  ndses." 

The  remarkable  fact,  that  no  vestiges  of  human  remains 
have  been  discovered  with  those  of  the  more  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  the  globe,  is  at  present  fully  confirmed ;  nor  have  any 
fossil  bones  of  monkeys  been  hitherto  found.  Our  author, 
however,  observes,  that  the  vast  diluvial  beds  of  gravel  and 
day,  and  die  upper  strata  in  Asia,  have  not  yet  been  scienti- 
fically explored,  and  both  sacred  and  profane  ^Titers  agree  in 
regarding  the  temperate  regions  of  that  continent  as  the  cradle 
of  the  human  race. 

Chapter  S.,  On  the  Mineral  Substances  that  compose  the 
Crust  of  the  Globe,  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  former  edition. 
Chapter  4.,  On  the  Principles  of  Stratification,  is  new  and  im- 
portant. Every  one  who  travels  through  a  country  for  the  first 
time,  thinks  himself  competent  to  discover  at  one  glance  the 
direction  and  arrangement  of  the  strata ;  but  Mr.  Bakewell  ob- 
serves, that  it  is  ofien  extremely  difiicult  to  trace  the  stratifica- 
tion correctly,  and  that  many  geologists  who  have  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation,  appear  to  have  had  very  imperfect  notions  of 
stratification.  M.  D'Aubuison,  in  his  Traits  de  Get^nosie^ 
published  in  1819,  has  ^ven  examples  of  stratification  which 
never  did,  nor  ever  could,  occur  in  nature. 

The  curved  stratification  of  the  calcareous  mountains  of 
the  Alps  and  Jura,  and  the  optical  illusions  to  which  they 
give  rise,  are  particularly  described  by  Mr.  Bakewell,  and  ex- 
plained by  diagrams. 
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Chapters  6  and  6.,  On  the  Rocks  generally  denominated  Pri« 
mary.  This  class  Mr.  Bakewell  limits  to  granite,  gneiss,  and 
mica  slate,  and  the  rocks  which  are  commonly  associated  with, 
or  imbedded  in  them.  The  three  former  rocks  he  regards  as 
merely  modes  of  the  same  substances,  being  essentially  com- 
posed of  the  same  earths,  but  different  circumstances  attend- 
ing their  formation  have  disposed  them  to  assume  a  granitic 
structure  in  one  part,  and  in  another  to  separate  into  laminae^ 
or  to  take  a  slaty  form.  The  indications  of  the  present  exist- 
ence of  subterranean  fire  beneath  the  granite  of  the  Alps 
and  of  Auvergne  in  France,  and,  according  to  Humboldt,  in 
the  Andes,  would,  our  author  observes,  render  it  probable 
that  these  rocks  are  of  igneous  origin ;  and  the  near  connec- 
tion there  appears  to  exist  between  granite  and  other  rocks 
allied  to  volcanic  rocks,  tends  to  confirm  this  opinion.  The 
mnite  of  the  Alps,  Mr.  Bakewell  states,  rises  in  nearly  vertical 
beds,  which  have  been  elevated,  together  with  the  secondary 
strata,  after  the  formation  of  the  latter;  whereas,  in  some 
parts  of  England,  the  granite  and  the  slate  associated  with  it, 
though  rising  in  elevated  beds  like  those  of  the  Alps,  are 
covered  by  horizontal  secondary  strata,  which  must  have  been 
deposited  after  the  elevation  of  the  primary  beds.  Hence  Mr. 
Bakewell  infers  that  the  granite  of  England  is  more  ancient 
than  that  of  the  Alps.  Two  original  sections  are  given ;  one  ex- 
plaining the  structure  of  the  Alps,  and  the  other  the  structure 
of  the  granitic  rocks  and  the  secondary  strata  at  Charnwood 
Forest,  in  Leicestershire,  which  will  enable  the  reader  to 
judge  of  the  accuracy  of  the  inference  respecting  their  di& 
ferent  ages. 

Chapter  7.,  OnTransition  Rocks,  or  the  lowest  rocks  in  which 
organic  remains  are  found.  Mr.  Bakewell  observes  that  foreign 
geologists  have  not  unfrequently  classed  the  upper  secondary 
strata  with  transition  rocks,  owing  to  the  highly  indurated 
and  ci^stalline  state  in  which  the  secondary  strata  occur, 
particularly  in  the  Alps.  Hence  erroneous  accounts  have 
been  given  of  the  bones  of  vertebrated  animals  in  transition 
rocks;  whereas  the  rocks  in  which  they  are  found  are  not 
more  ancient  than  the  English  lias  and  oolite.  Some  inte- 
resting observations  on  the  conformable  transition  rocks  will 
be  found  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

Chapter  8.,  On  the  Regular  Coal  Formation ;  chapter  9.,  On 
Unconformable  Rocks  of  Porphyry,  Trap,  and  Basalt ;  and 
chapter  10.,  A  Retrospective  View  of  Geological  Facts,  contain 
many  important  illustrations  of  English  geology ;  and,  in  the 
chapter  on  the  coal  strata,  there  are  some  observations  on  the 
search  for  coal  in  situations  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present 
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known  coal  districts,  which  well  deserve  the  attention  of  landed 
proprietors.  The  parts  that  relate  to  the  original  formation 
of  coal  in  fresh-water  lakes  or  mai^shes,  will  claim  the  atten- 
tion of  the  speculative  geologist*  Chapters  11.  to  15.  describe 
the  Upper  Secondary  Strata,  from  the  mi^nesian  limestone  to 
chalk.  The  different  formations  comprised  in  this  class  were, 
till  very  recently,  little  studied  either  in  this  country  or  on  the 
Continent.  The  transition  rocks  contain  almost  exclusively 
the  remains  of  marine  animals.  The  coal  strata,  resting  upon 
the  transition  strata,  contain  almost  exclusively  the  remains  of 
vegetables,  and  occasionally  strata  with  fresh-water  shells. 
*^  A  great  change  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  condition 
t)f  our  planet  a^er  the  deposition  of  the  coal  strata ;  for  the 
upper  secondary  strata  contain  principally  the  remains  of  ma- 
rine animals,  and  it  is  in  these  strata  that  the  bones  of  verte- 
brated  animals  are  first  distinctly  observed.  Among  these  we 
find  the  bones  of  the  mighty  monsters  of  an  ancient  creation, 
whose  extraordinary  forms  are  still  more  astonishing  than 
their  immense  magnitude.  Some  of  these  animals  of  the 
saurian  or  lizard  tribe  attained  the  length  of  forty  feet  or 
more,  and  appear,  from  the  structure  of  the  teeth  and  the  or- 
gans of  motion,  to  have  united  to  the  voracity  of  the  croco- 
dile, the  power  of  darting  through  the  water  on  their  prey 
with  inconceivable  rapidity.  Others  had  necks  so  long,  that 
when  extended  out  of  the  water  they  must  have  resembled 
immense  hydras." 

Much  obscurity  formerly  prevailed  respecting  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  secondary  strata  on  the  Continent  This  Mr.  Bake- 
well  has  attempted  to  unravel.  He  explains  the  points  of  resem- 
blance and  dissimilarity  which  exist  between  the  magnesian 
limestone,  the  red  marl,  and  lias  of  England,  and  the  zetch- 
stein,  the  gr^s  bigarr^,  the  calcaire  a  greyphites,  and  the  mua- 
chelkalk  of  the  Continent  Mr.  Bakewell  states  that  the  lower 
part  of  the  lias  is  wanting  in  the  English  strata,  and  that  the 
gres  rouge  ancien,  the  gr^s  des  vosges,  and  thegres  bigarr6  of 
the  French,  are  only  the  lower,  middle,  and  upper  parts  of  the 
red  marl  and  sandstone,  which  are  more  fully  developed  in 
France  than  in  England.  The  difference  between  the  French 
and  English  formations  of  red  marl  and  lias  is  not  greater 
than  what  exists  hi  distant  parts  of  the  same  formation  in 
England.  Our  author  has  also  traced  the  identity  of  the 
English  lias  and  oolites,  with  the  calcarean  formation  of  the 
Jura  and  the  Alps. 

A  series  of  fresh-water  strata,  between  the  oolite  and  the 
chalk,  occurs  in  the  southern  counties  of  England ;  but  these 
are  probably  local  formations ;  they  are  remarkable  for  con- 
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tainiDg  the  remains  of  an  herbivorous  animal  of  the  lizard 
iamily,  seventy  feet  in  length.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us 
to  dwell  on  chapter  13.,  which  describes  the  Chalk  Formation* 
Chapter  14.,  On  the  Tertiary  Formations,  above  the  chalk 
$tratfi,  is  new.  The  existence  and  extent  of  the  tertiary  strata, 
in  Europe,  were,  till  recently,  imperfectly  known.  It  is  in 
these  strata  that  we  first  meet  with  the  bones  of  large  mam- 
miferous  quadrupeds,  which  belong  to  genera  or  species  no 
longer  existing  on  the  globe.  In  these  strata  we  also  find 
the  alternation  of  the  remains  of  marine  animals  with  beds 
that  contain  exclusively  the  remains  of  land  and  fresh-water 
animals,  which  indicate  that  a  great  portion  of  Europe  has 
alternately  been  covered  by  the  sea,  and  by  fresh-water  lakes. 
In  England  the  tertiary  formations  are  imperfectly  deve- 
loped; the  extent  which  they  cover,  in  this  country,  is 
marked  on  the  geological  map  that  accompanies  the  present 
volume ;  under  the  map  there  is  a  small  section  of  the  vale  of 
Thames,  which  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  tertiary  bedsy 
over  the  chalk,  in  the  vicinity  of  London. 

Chapters  15, 16.,  On  Volcanoes  and  Volcanic  Rocks;  and  on 
the  agency  of  subterranean  fire  in  the  formation  of  rocks  and 
strata.  In  these  chapters  we  have  a  succinct  account  of  volcanic 
phenomena,  and  a  comparison  between  ancient  and  recent 
volcanoes.  In  a  former  state  of  our  planet  (Mr.  Bakewell 
observes)  the  internal  fire  must  have  been  more  intense  than 
since  the  records  of  authentic  history ;  this  is  shown  by  the 
remains  of  ancient  craters,  which  far  exceed  the  magnitude 
of  any  that  are  active  at  the  present  time ;  and  the  craters 
being  formed  by  the  eruption  of  volcanic  matter,  their  size 
bears  evidence  of  the  magnitude  of  their  former  operations* 
The  enormous  craters,  many  leagues  in  extent,  had,  doubt- 
less, an  important  ofiice  to  perform  in  nature ;  and  it  cannot, 
our  author  observes,  be  unreasonable  to  infer  that  the  earth 
is  the  great  laboratory,  where  the  materials  were  prepared 
that  form  its  surface,  and  were  thrown  out  either  as  melted 
lava,  or  in  aqueous  solution,  or  in  a  gaseous  state,  &c« 
Siliceous  earth  is  found  in  hot  springs ;  and  hence,  he  says,  we 
may  infer  that  many  siliceous  rocks  and  veins  were  depo- 
sited by  subterranean  waters  at  a  high  temperature.  This 
opinion,  which  was  advanced  by  Mr.  Bakewell  in  his  second 
edition  in   1815,  has  recently  been  adopted  by  that  eminent 

Sologist,  M.  A.  Brongniart  The  following  ch&pters.  On 
etallic  Beds  and  Veins,  and  On  Diluvial  andAlluvial  Depo- 
sitions; and  chapter  19.,  On  the  Formation  of  Valleys,  and  on 
Deluges  and  Denudations,  are  replete  with  interesting  matter, 
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which  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  notice.  Chapter  20.,  On 
the  Geology  of  England  and  Wales,  contains  a  more  distinct 
account  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary  formations,  than  was 

EVen  in  the  second  edition.  Our  author  is  inclined  to 
dieve  that  a  range  of  primary  mountains  once  extended, 
from  east  to  west,  across  this  country,  of  which  the  Cham- 
wood  Forest  hills,  the  low  sienitic  hills  in  Warwickshire, 
and  the  Malvern  hills  in  Gloucestershire  and  Herefinrdshire^ 
are  the  remaining  nuclei;  and  that  these  hills  were  once 
united,  and  opposed  a  barrier  to  the  fiuther  extension  of  the 
upper  secondary  strata;  for  beyond  these  hills  the  lias, 
oolite,  and  chalk,  no  where  appear  on  the  western  side  of  Eng^ 
land. 

The  present  edition  of  this  work  contains  one  half  more 
letter-press  than  the  second  edition ;  but  are  published  at  the 
same  price,  being  printed  in  a  smaller  type. 

A  useful  index  and  explanation  of  terms  are  added.  From 
the  clear  manner  in  which  the  principles  o(  the  science  were 
stated  in  the  Introduction  to  Geology^  and  the  variety  of  ori- 
ginal information  which  it  contained  respecting  the  geolc^ 
of  England,  it  contributed  much  to  the  diffusion  of  a  taste  tor 
geological  enquiries  in  this  country.  The  present  edition  con- 
tains all  the  principal  discoveries  that  have  since  been  made, 
and  is  replete  with  much  valuable  additional  matter,  derived 
from  the  author's  extensive  researches  in  Great  Britain,  and 
various  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  T. 


Art.  V.  Caialo^e  of  Works  on  Natural  History ^  lately  publishedt 
with  some  Notice  cf  those  considered  the  most  interesting  to  Britisk 
Naturalists. 

Britain. 

Botanical  Periodiealt, 

The  Botanical  Cabinet,  for  July,  contains  Cataakum  Claverlngt.  An 
orchideous  plant,  which  roots  into  the  decaying  bark  of  the  trunks  of 
trees  in  the  Brazilian  forests,  and  is  therefore  called  an  efHphyte,  ia 
contradistinction  to  such  plants  as  the  mistletoe,  which  roots  or  fixes 
itself  into  the  living  bark.  If  our  readers  will  bear  this  distinctioa 
in  mind,  they  will  be  able  to  apply,  with  greater  accuracy  than  is  usually 
done,  the  words  parasite  and  epiphyte. —  ^yosc^amus  orientMis;  Pen- 
tin.  Monoff.,  and  5olkneie.  A  new  herbaceous  plant  from  Caucasos.  It 
flowers  in  March  and  April ;  from  which  circumstance,  the  young  botapbt 
may  conclude  it  to  be  of  low  growth ;  since  plants  of  the  herbaceous  kind, 
which  have  to  shoot  up  from  the  ground  every  year,  before  they  flower, 
cannot,  by  March,  have  attained  any  great  height. 

7^  Fldra  AvstraldticOy  for  July,  contains  Drykndra  (Dr.  Dryander,  k 
celebrated  and  well  known  botanist)  form^;  Tetrin.  Monog.  and  Pxote- 
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cbftP.  (Jig,  166.)  **  A  Stout,  Upright,  bushy,  erergreen  shrub,  weil  clothed 
with  branches  and  leaves :  brancl^  densely  clothed  with  a  soft  tomentum^ 
and  long  soft  hairs  intermixed.  Leaves  numerous,  spreading,  rigid,  variable 
in  length,  from  4  to  9  in.  long,  pinnatifid,  attenuatea  to  the  base,  and  end- 
ing in  an  acute  point,  hairy  when  young,  but  becoming  smooth  and  glossy 


by  age  on  the  upper  side,  underneath  clothed  with  a  dose  snowv  white 
tomentum ;  lobes  flat  and  flatly  spreading,  nearly  as  broad  at  the  base  as 
lonff,  uneaually  sided,  triangular,  acute,  but  not  mucronate,  two-nerved 
underneath,  the  margins  slightly  recurved  towards  the  point.  Petioles  (a) 
nearly  flat,  a  little  convex  on  the  lower  side,  dilated  at  the  base,  woolly, 
also  clothed  and  fringed  with  long  hairs.  Flowers  in  terminal  heads,  of  a 
rich  orange  brown,  very  handsome,  and  scented  like  ripe  apricots.  Invo- 
lucre {b)  of  numerous  brectes :  outer  ones  terminated  with  a  leafy  point, 
becoming  broad  and  thickened  towards  the  base,  those  next  the  flowers 
tenninated  in  a  sphacelate  recurved  point,  densely  tomentose  and  hiury ; 
inner  bractes  linearly  oblong,  acute,  also  a  little  reflexed  at  the  points. 
Receptacle  (c)  chafl^.  Perianthium  (d)  deeply  4-parted ;  the  laciniae  nar- 
row, thickly  clothed  with  long  soft  hairs ;  unguis  (e)  very  slender ;  lamina 
(/)  concave,  doisely  clothed  with  long,  glossv,  brown  hairs.  Stamens  (f  ) 
4y  mserted  in  the  hollow  of  the  lamina;  anther :» iih)  Ilni^ai ;  [K>Uen  (i)  yd- 
low.  Style  (k)  smooth  and  glossy,  rigid,  and  of  n  horny  substance,  thiekeit 
at  the  base,  and  tapering  upwards,  straw- 
coloured.  Stigma  (/)  simple,  green,  ending 
in  scarcely  an  acute  ix>int;'  m.  One  of  the  ^ 
outer  bractes  of  the  involucrum,  terminated  "" 
in  a  leafy  ppint  ii.  One  of  the  inner  broad-  [ 
ish  ones,  o.  One  oif  the  inmost  Knearones. 
Pt  Perianthium  split  on  one  side,  showing 
the  style  escapii^  in  a  bent  direction.  —  ^* 
Billarmera(in  honour  of  J.J.Labillardiere,the  >^ 
celebratedFrench  naturalist,  who  accompanied  ' 
the  expedition  in  search  of  La  Peyrouse)  sc4n- 
dens ;  Pent4n.  Pentag.,  and  Pittospdreae.  A 
small  climbing  shrub,  which  produces  one  of 
the  very  few  eatable  fruits  that  are  natives  of 
New  Holland,  and  even  this  fruit  is  not  very 
acreeable  to  the  palate.— Grevfllea  acumi- 
nata (JSg,  167.)   A  handsome  shrub,  with  singular  flowers,  from  the  mouft- 
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tains  in  the  vicinity  of  Port 
Jackson.  —  B4nksta  (Sir  Jo- 
seph Banks)  dryandrot(^« 
(Dryandra,  and  eidos,  like ;  a 
B4nksta  resembling  a  Dry- 
andra); Tetr&n.  Monogyn., 
and  Prote^ff^.  {jfig.  168.) 
By  comparing  this  figure 
with  that  of  Dr}'&ndra  for- 
mosa  (Jig.  166.),  the  young 
botanist  will  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish a  B&nksta  from  a 
Dryandra  whenever  he  sees 
them  in  flower.  The  differ- 
ence is  in  the  receptacle, 
which,  in  Bdnksta,  forms  an 
amentum,  while  in  Dry&ndra  it  is  a  chaffy  disk. 

The  Britiih  Flower^Garden,  for  Jul  v,  contains  some  new  and  very  hand- 
some plants.  Cummingta  (named  by  Mr.  G.  Don,  "  in  compliment  to  Lady 
Gordon  Gumming,  whose  attachment  to  the  science  of  botany  justly  entitles 
her  to  this  distinction")  campanulkta ;  Hexdu.  Monog.,  and  ^sphoddea?. 

from  Peru,  with 
grassy  leaves,  and 
elegant  blue  flowers. 
Salpigl6ssis  {sa/pigx, 
a  trumpet,  gl(*ssitj 
a  tongue ;  nowers 
.  trumpet-shaped,  and 
'  style  tongue-shaped) 
picta;  iSolknese.  A 
magnificent  herba- 
ceous plant  from 
Chile,  first  raised 
in  the  garden  of 
P.  Neill,  Esq.,  our 
much  valuea  cor- 
respondent, at  Cannon  Mills,  near  E  din  burgh.  ^  Magnolia  Soulangtoiia 
is  a  Fplcndid  hybrid  production,  raised  by  the  Chevalier  Soulange-Bodin, 
between  M.  consplcua  (the  M.  Yuian  of  DecandoUe)  and  M.  Kobus. 

The  Scientific  Joumalt, 

Brande*s  Quarterly  Journal,  for  June,  contains  some  interesting  papers, 
but  especiallv  one,  entitled  Illustrations  of  Nature,  or  the  Arrangement 
of  Physical  Existence,  indicated  in  Outline,  by  G.  T.  B.  The  writer  main- 
tains that  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature  are  *'  arbitrary  and  incorrect 
divisions.*'  This  is  so  contrary  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind  in  all 
ages  and  countries,  that  the  wnter  cannot  hope  for  many  converts  to  bis 
opinion.  But  all  great  and  general  views,  all  comprehensive  theories,  are 
ffood,  as  tending  to  cultivate  the  higher  powers  of  the  mind.  A  good  deal 
has  been  said  of  late  in  favour  of  the  quinary,  septenary,  and  circular  sys- 
tems. G.  T.  B.  suspects  the  "  trine  distribution"  to  be  universally  pre- 
valent ;  and,  for  having  had  his  attention  directed  to  this  principle,  he 
acknowledges  his  obligation  to  TVUogenea,  the  ()hilosophic  work  of  Mr. 
Qeor^e  Field.  AfVer  three  or  four  pages  of  discussion,  the  following  tabular 
view  IS  given :  — 
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Spiritual      Rationab      Lung-breathing 


.Vital 


Animals        Gill-breathing 


Inorganic     Veget^dia      Skin-breathing 


C  Beasts. 
^  Birds. 
(  Reptiles. 

Fish. 

Fish  allies,  or  Molldsca. 

Shell  Fish,  or  Crustiu:ea. 

C  Insects. 
<  Worms. 
(  Plant  allies,  or  Zoophytes. 


There  is  a  paper  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Ro}'al  Institution,  which 
shows  the  prosperous  state  ot  that  body.  A  great  number  of  lectures,  on 
very  interesting  subjects,  have  been  delivered  and  numerously  attended, 
much  interesting  discussion  has  taken  place,  and  a  great  variety  of  curious, 
historical,  or  useful  objects  exhibited  at  the  weekly  evening  meetings.  From 
the  collections  in  natural  history,  we  learn  (extract  from  Ann,  Linn,  de  Parish 
that  plants  with  pointed  leaves  and  spines  attract  electricity^;  that  electrifiea 
seeds  pass  more  rapidly  through  the  first  periods  of  vegetation,  than  such  as 
are  not  electrified ;  and  that  electrified  roses  flower  more  rapidly  and  abun- 
dantly. 

77ie  Philosophical  Magazine,  for  July,  possesses  its  usual  interest;  that  for 
August  contains  a  paper  from  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1828, 
part  ].,  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in  which  volcanic  fires  are  accounted  for 
Dv  the  exposure  of  the  metals  of  earths  and  aJkalies  to  air  and  water,  and 
also  the  formation  of  lavas  and  basalts,  and  many  other  crystalline  rocks, 
explained  from  the  slow  cooling  of  the  products  of  such  combustion. 

Gill*s  Technological  Repository,  for  July,  contains  an  animated  article  on 
the  delight  and  instruction  which  flow  from  the  study  of  natural  history, 
"  whenever  it  is  pursued,  not  merely  in  a  sdentific,  but  in  a  truly  philoso* 
phical  spirit,"  talcen  from  BlaciewowTs  Magazme.  ^  **  In  speaking  of  the 
cflfect  of  such  studies  on  the  temper  of  the  mind,  in  tranquillising  it,  we 
cannot  help  noticing  the  natural  calmness,  independent  of  those  other 
afiections  which  attend  such  studies,  arising  out  of  the  very  nature  of  the 
objects  themselves,  about  which  the  natur^ist  is  occupied,  and  out  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  is  occupied  about  them."  In  the  August  Number  is 
the  continuation  of  Mr.  Carpenter's  experiments  with  the  microscope 
on  insects  and  their  eggs,  and  a  paper  on  the  Ichneumon  Fly,  by  Mr. 
Carpenter.  **  There  are  several  species  of  ichneumon  which  make  thin- 
nings among  the  caterpillars  of  tne  cabbo^  butterfly.  The  process  of 
one  species  is  this:  while  the  caterpillar  is  feeding,  the  ichneumon  fly 
hovers  over  it,  and,  with  its  piercer,  perforates  the  fatty  part  of  the 
caterpillar's  back  in  many  places,  and  in  each  deposits  an  e^,  by  means 
of  the  two  parts  of  the  sneath  uniting  together,  and  thus  forming  a 
tube  down  which  the  egg  is  conveyed  into  the  perforation  m^e  by  the 
piercer  of  the  fly.  The  caterpillar,  unconscious  of  what  will  ensue,  keeps 
feeding  on,  until  it  changes  into  a  chrysalia;  while  in  that  torpid  state^.tbe 
eggs  of  the  ichneumon  are  hatched,  and  the  interior  of  the  body  of  the 
caterpillar  serves  as  food  for  the  caterpillars  of  the  ichneumon  fly.^  When 
these  have  fed  their  accustomed  time,  and  are  about  to  change  into  the 
pupa  state,  they,  by  an  instinct  given  them,  attack  the  vital  part  of  the 
caterpillar  (a  most  wonderful  economy  in  nature,  that  this  process  should 
be  deiaved  until  they  have  no  more  occasion  for  food).  They  then  spip 
themselves  minute  cases  within  the  body  of  the  caterpillar ;  and  instead 
of  a  butterfly  coming  forth  (which,  if  a  female,  would  have  probably  laid 
six  hundred  eggs*  thus  producing  as  many  caterpillars,  whose  food  would  . 
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be  the  cabbage),  a  race  of  these  little  ichneumon  flies  issues  forth,  ready  to 
perform  the  task  assigned  them,  of  keeping  within  due  limits  those  fell  de- 
stroyers of  our  vegetables."    (p.  84.) 

liie  spider  also  is  attacked  by  the  ichneumon,  and  a  small  fly,  whose 
larya  is  very  destructive  to  the  grains  of  wheat,  is  also  said  to  be  kept  williin 
due  limits  by  the  same  insect.  The  caterpillars  of  the  magpie  moths,  which 
feed  on  currant  leaves,  those  of  the  moth  which  feeds  on  bent  grass  and 
ribwort,  and  probably  various  other  caterpillars,  are  liable  to  become  their 
nidi.  One  species  lives  on  the  aphides  wnich  infest  the  rose  tree,  and  Mr. 
Carpenter  saw  a  large  species  of  ichneumon  come  forth  from  the  chijsalis 
case  of  a  fly  of  the  genus  ilfdsca.  It  appears  that  diflerent  species  of  ich- 
neumons sometimes  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  bodies  of  the  same  caterpillar, 
and  that  many  of  the  cynips,  or  gnats,  which  breed  within  the  dog-rose  and 
oak  apples,  are  destroyed  bv  ichneumons  depositing  their  eggs  within  the 
cells  or  the  cynips,  and  Mr.  Marsham,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Samouelle, 
in  his  very  valuable  work.  The  Entomologut*t  Useful  Compendium,  observed 
in  Kensington  Gardens,  in  June  1827,  the  /chneiimon  manifest^tor  on  the 
top  of  a  post,  depositing  its  eggs  in  the  holes  of  the  wild  bee  (ifpis  maxO- 
16sa),  ana,  no  doubt,  in  the  larva  or  young  bees  which  were  in  these  holes. 

Breuuter^s  Journal,  for  July,  contains  &  great  variety  of  interesting 
information  on  subjects  of  natural  history.  'Vhe  first  article,  by  J.  Grant, 
Esq.,  on  the  Ourang-outang  of  Borneo,  is  very  curious  and  interesting.  Its 
face  is  said  to  be  strangely  human ;  "  nor  is  it  in  his  physiognomy  alone 
that  this  animal  bears  so  much  resemblance  to  the  human  being."  In  a 
considerable  number  of  points  it  difiers  from  the  other  species  of  s^fes, 
and  in  all  of  these  points  it  difiers  by  approaching  to  the  human  species^ 
The  creature  may  be  tickled,  and  laughs,  and  wallu  upright.  He  is,  how- 
ever, only  3  ft.  2  in.  high,  and  weighs  but  22  lbs.  avoirdupois.  A  number 
of  other  cilrious  particidars  we  have  extracted  for  our  Collectanea. 

Jameson^s  PhUotopfncal  Journal,  for  June,  contmns,  as  usual,  a  number  of 
valuable  papers ;  among  others,  the  conclusion  of  the  Geology  of  Nithsdal^ 
by  our  correspondent,  J.  S.  Menteath,  Esq.  jun.,  formerly  noticed  (p.  171.) 
as  important  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view.  He  remarks  that  the 
Scotch  fir  (i^nus  sylv^tris)  does  not  harden  its  wood  well,  when  growii^ 
on  the  grey wacke ;  but  that  the  contrary  happens  with  the  larch  (Pinus 
Lkcix),  Its  wood  being  sound  and  ^ood,  and  perfect  at  the  heart.  **  The 
larch  grows  naturally  only  on  the  primitive  mountains,  as  the  granite,  gneiss^ 
and  the  like  rocks  of  that  class  of  the  Alps,  in  Switzerland.  And  it  is  most 
curious  to  observe,  that,  on  the  whole  range  of  the  Jura  mountains,  sepa* 
ratinff  that  country  from  France,  and  being  a  limestone  formation,  rising  to 
an  elevation  of  several  thousand  feet,  not  a  single  8elf-«own  larch  can  be 
discovered."  Advancing,  however,  from  this  range  into  Switzeriand,  where 
the  primitive  formation  abounds,  we  find  the  larch  indigenous,  and  attaining 
to  a  great  size.  **  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  sr^wacke,  approaching 
▼ery  near  in  qualities  to  the  primitive  mountain  soil,  is  the  best  qualified  to 
p;row  larch/'  The  author  is  of  opinion  that,  ^  when  mineralogy,  a  science  so 
mteresting  to  the  philosopher,  comes  to  be  more  generally  understood  and 
applied  to  the  discovery  of  useful  mineral  substances,  we  may  expect  that 
this  tract  will  furnish  products  not  yet  brought  to  light,  which  may  con- 
tribute to  promote  agricultural  and  manufacturing  industry ;  and  the  valley 
of  the  Nith,  though  not  the  most  extensive,  may  become  one  of  the  most 
important  that  is  anywhere  to  be  met  with  in  Scotland." 

Rq)ort  of  the  Committee  of  the  Portsmouth  and  Portsea  Literary  and 

Philosophical  Society.  1827-8.    Portsmouth.  Pamph.  8vo,  pp.48. 

This  u  one  of  the  most  prosperous  provincial  societies  in  the  kingdom  ; 

and,  in  such  a  place  as  Portsmouth,  where  there  are  so  many  young 

men  whose  active  pursuits  allow  them  little  leuure  for  reading,  it  must 
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be  the  cause  of  much  good,  by  directing  their  attention  to  those  subjects 
by  which  they  can  best  render  service  to  science.  The  effects  in  this 
way  are  obvious,  from  the  great  number  of  donations  annually  made  to 
the  museum  b^  naval  officers.  *'  In  these  commercial  and  maritmie  towns, 
the  number  of  individuals  possessed  of  literary  leisure  is  necessarily  limited. 
Hence  the  greater  importance  of  facilitating  their  improvement ;  of  com- 
municating  knowledge  in  an  attractive  form,  whereby  the  mind  is  iraper- 
cq>tihly  led  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  of  divesting  science  of  many 
of  those  technicalities  which  frequently  prove  insuperable  difficulties  to 
the  student.  The  members  of  this  Society  are  generally  impressed  with 
its  usefulness ;  and,  if  this  Report  should  happen  to  circulate  beyond  our 
own  immediate  sphere,  it  is  trusted  that  it  ma^  have  some  effect  in  exciting 
the  uninterested,  and  arousing  the  lukewarm,  m  the  cause  of  science.  This 
Society  does  not  advocate  the  interest  of  any  sect ;  it  proceeds  on  tlie  broad 
principle  of  doing  good,  not  to  particular  individuals,  but  to  the  public  at 
larae ;  not  to  any  party,  but  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  towns  in  genend." 
The  Report  of  the  Committee  from  which  these  extracts  are  taken,  is 
followed  by  the  Secretary's  Report,  in  which  the  analysis  is  given  of  the 
difierent  lectures  delivered  throughout  the  year.  The  interest  of  these 
lectures,  and  the  good  which  they  are  likely  to  effect,  will  appear  from  the 
following  enumeration  of  the  subjects  of  them :  ^  Natural  rhilosophy,  by 
Mr.  John  Fincham,  Vice-President ;  Geology  of  the  Island  of  Portsea,  by 
Lieut.  Davies,  Curator  of  the  Museum ;  Stenography,  by  Mr.  Hinton,  of 
Chichester;  Mechanical  Properties  of  the  Atmosphere,  by  the  Rev.  J.  FuU 
lagar^  President  of  the  Mecnanicy  Institution  of  Chichester;  Habits  and 
Physiolo^  of  some  of  the  F(6rmes  Testlicea,  by  Mr.  C.  Wilcox ;  Forensic 
or  State  Medicine,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Wilhams ;  Oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  by 
Mr.  Richard  Dowle ;  Miperalogy,  by  Mr.  William  Pricker ;  Philosophy  of 
Evidence,  by  Mr.  N.  Griffin ;  Physiology  of  the  Stomach,  and  the  Process 
of  Digestion,  by  Mr.  Garrin^on ;  Authenticity  of  the  Poems  of  Ossian,  by 
the  Rev.  Edmund  Kell,  A.M,  of  Newport;  Progress  of  Literature  in  Eng- 
land, since  the  invfMion  of  Julius  Ccesar,  by  Mr.  George  Caught;  Ichthyo- 
lites,  or  Fossil  Remains  of  Fishes,  by  Lieut.  J.  H.  Davies,  Ckirator  of  the. 
Museum ;  Languages,  by  Mr.  Hinton,  of  Chichester;  Anatomy  and  Physio- 
logy, b]^  Mr.  Julian  Slkht,  Secretary ;  Hydrostatics,  bv  the  Rev.  J.  Neave; 
Contagion,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Williams ;  Magnetism,  by  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Ports- 
mouth Dock-yard;  Probable  permanency  of  Modem  Civilisation,  by  Mr. 
George  Caught ;  History  of  Music,  by  Mr.  Henry  Deacon,  Treasurer;  Elec- 
trical and  Magnetic  Agencies,  ftc,  by  Lieut.  Sabben,  R.N. 

Waterton,  Charles^  Esq.,  of  Walton  Hall,  near  Wakefield ;  a  man  who,  from 
a  bov,  has  displayed  great  originality  of  character;  an  excellent  classical 
scholar,  and  amiable  in  all  the  private  relations  of  life  :  Wanderings  in 
South  America,  the  North-west  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Antilles,  in 
the  years  1812«  1816,1820,  and  1824.    With  original  Instructions  for 
the  perfect  Preservation  of  Birds,  &c.    London,  8vo.  sd  edit.  lOt. 
This  is,  in  all  respects,  an  original  book ;  the  remarks  ar^,  for  the  greater 
part,  confined  to  subjects  of  natural  historv ;  and,  mixed  up  as  they  are  with 
the  author's  personal  adventures,  are  not  less  entertaining  than  instructive. 
The  fiiture  pages  of  our  Collectanea  will  be  richly  indebted  to  Mr.  Water- 
ton.    What  is  particularly  gratifying  in  reading  the  work,  is  the  liberality 
and  benevolent  feeling  which  it  displays,  not  only  towards  man  in  every 
country  and  dime,  and  of  every  reli^on  and  government,  but  towards 
every  hving  thing  capable  of  feeling  pain  or  enjoying  pleasure.    The  book 
deserves  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  all  boys  resident  in  the  country,  to 
tearh  them  the  exercise  of  humanity,  in  their  earlier  years,  towards  insects 
and  birds,  and,  in  their  more  mature  days,  in  the  sports  of  the  field  and  in 
the  chase.    We  cannot  sufficiently  recommend  it. 
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Hart^  Mr.  Edmund:  I^ilosophical  Enquiries ;  or,  an  Examination  and  Re- 
futation of  most  of  the  received  Theories  of  Rain,  Mbt,  Dews,  Latent 
Heat,  Solar  Ravs,  Light,  and  Lunar  Influences ;  a  Plan  for  preventing 
Thunder  and  Hailstones;  together  with  Drs.  Herschell  and  Clarke's 
Weather  Table,  &c  &c.   In  a  Series  of  Letters.    London.  1 2mo,  pp.  84 . 

Sebright  J  Sir  John  Saunders,  Bart. :  Observations  upon  Hawking,  describing 
the  Mode  of  Breaking  and  Managing  the  several  kinds  of  Hawks  used  in 
Falconry.    London.    Pamph.  Bvo,  pp.  64.    os.  6d, 

Before  the  appearance  of  this  little  tract,  we  were  not  aware  that  so 
much  of  this  ancient  amusement  of  our  princes  still  remained  in  the  king- 
dom. In  the  olden  time  a  falconer  was  an  indispensable  personage  m 
the  establishment  of  a  nobleman ;  but  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  and 
improved  machines  of  destruction,  have  almost  banished  the  falconer, 
together  with  his  occupation.  The  little  work  before  us  will,  however,  in 
some  degree,  retrieve  the  sinking  fame  of  this  once  fashionable  amusement, 
as  it  shows  that  training  birds  of  prey  for  sport  or  use  is  perfectly  practi- 
cable, and  that,  as  instruments  ot  the  chase,  they  are  as  effectual,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  just  as  rational,  as  the  slaughtering  gim,  and  certainly  less 
dangerous. 

Su  John  informs  us  that  professional  falconers  have  been  for  manv 
years  natives  of  the  village  of  Falcoruwardt  near.  Bois  le  Due,  in  Holland. 
A  race  of  them  was  there  born  and  bred,  whence  supplies  have  been 
drawn  for  the  service  of  all  Europe :  but,  as  there  has  been  no  sufficient 
inducement  for  the  young  men  to  follow  the  employment  of  their  fore- 
fathers, numbers  are  dead  or  worn  out ;  and  there  only  remains  John  Pells, 
now  in  the  service  of  John  Dawson  Downes,  Esq.,  of  Old  Gunton  Hill^ 
Suffolk. 

The  author  has  very  accurately  detailed  the  best  method  of  taking, 
rearing,  and  training  the  huntiuff  hawks,  with  all  the  terms  of  falconry, 
including  feeding,  tirmg,  &c. ;  and  also  given  concise  descriptions  of  their 
game,  and  directions  for  using  them  in  the  pursuit  of  it. 

The  hawks  enumerated  bv  Sir  John,  which  have  been  trained  for  the 
field,  are  the  slight  falcon  (Falco  gentilis)  and  the  goshawk  (F&lco  palum- 
bkrius),  which  are  the  species  generally  used  in  falconry.  The  former  is 
called  a  long-winged  hawk,  or  one  of  the  lure;  the  latter  a  short-winged 
hawk,  or  one  of  the^^ 

The  Icelander  is  the  largest  hawk  that  is  known,  and  highly  esteemed 
by  falconers,  especially  for  its  great  powers  and  tractable  disposition.  The 
flvr  falcon  is  less  than  the  Icelander,  out  much  larger  than  the  slight  falcon. 
These  powerful  birds  are  flown  at  herons  and  hares,  and  are  the  only 
hawks  that  are  fully  a  match  for  the  fork-tailed  kite.  The  merlin  and 
hobby  are  both  small  hawks,  and  fit  only  for  small  birds,  as  the  blackbird. 
Sec.  The  sparrow-hawk  (Filco  iVlsus)  may  be  also  trained  to  hunt :  his 
flight  is  rapid  for  a  short  distance,  kills  partridges  well  in  the  early  season, 
and  is  the  best  of  all  for  landrails. 

Partridge,  magpie,  heron,  and  rook  hawking  are  described,  and  in  a  way 
which  must  be  interesting  to  every  sportsman. 

Sir  John  asserts,  that  ^  the  slight  fiilcon  takes  up  his  abode  every  year, 
from  October  and  November  until  the  spring,  upon  Westminster  Abl)ey, 
and  other  churches  in  the  metropolis.  This  is  well  known  to  the  Loudon 
pi«»on-fanciers,  from  the  great  havoc  they  make  in  their  flights." 

The  fork-tailed  kites  were  much  flown,  some  years  ago,  by  the  Earl  of 
Orford,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aiconbury  Hill. 
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PART  III. 
COLLECTANEA. 


Art.  I.     The  General  Subject. 

Test  of  9  good  Naturatut* — It  was  the  opinion  of  LinnKiM,  thftt  the 
superiority  of  a  naturalist  depends  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber  of  species ;  and,  considering  the  character  of  his  works,  as  filled  with 
brief,  dry,  technical  descriptions  of  genera  and  species,  arranged  in  artificial, 
unnatural  groups,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  an  index,  the  opinion  is 
not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  though  few  naturalists,  we  think,  of  the  prer 
sent  day  would  covet  the  distinction,  apart  firom  other  qualifications  of  a 
higher  order.  A  good  gossiping  naturalist  might,  no  doubt,  be  made,  by 
storing  the  memory  witn  Linniean  names  and  distinctions;  but,  by  making 
these  the  chief  study,  all  comprehensive  and  philosophical  views  of  nature 
would  be  frittered  down  into  an  endless  and  useless  crowd  of  unarranged 
ideas,  tike  the  disunited  and  scattered  links  of  what  ought  to  form  a 
beautiful  and  magnificent  chain.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  prominent 
uiaiks  of  a  vulgar  and  uneducated  mind,  to  associate  ideas  slenderly  con- 
nected, and  to  be  deficient  in  the  power  of  grouping  important  facts,  and  of 
bringing  them  into  a  luminous  focus,  as  must  be  always  the  case  with  am^rff 
knower  of  species.  I  cannot  better  illustrate  the  character  of  such  gossiping 
naturalists,  than  hy  quoting  Dame  Quickly 's  speech  to  Sir  John  Falstaff,  in 
Henry  ZF.,  which  is  full  of  circumstances  quite  irrelevant  and  unconnected. 

^  Hottds.  Thou  didst  swear  to  me  upon  a  parcel-gilt  goblet,  sitting  in 
my  JDolphin  chamber,  at  the  round  table,  by  a  sea-coal  fire,  upon  the  Wed* 
uesday  m  Whitsun-week,  when  the  prince  broke  thy  head  for  likening  his 
fiitber  to  a  singing-man  of  Windsor;  then  didst  thou  swear  to  me,  then,  as  I 
waa  washing  thy  wound,  to  marrv  me,  and  make  me  mv  ladv  thy  wife. 
Canst  thou  deny  it?  Did  not  goodwife  Keech,  the  butcher's  wife,  come  in 
then,  and  call  me  gossip  Quickly, — coming  in  to  borrow  a  mess  of  vin^^; 
telling  us  she  had  ajgood  dish  of  prawns ;  whereby  thou  didst  desire  to  eat 
some;  whereby  I  tofi  thee  they  were  ill  for  a  green  wound?  And^idst 
not  thou,  when  she  was  gone  down  stairs,  desire  me  to  be  no  more  so  fami- 
liarity with  such  poor  people?" 

My  test  of  a  jgood  naturalist,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  taken  firom  the 
power  of  combming  a  number  of  important  facts  into  connected  groups,  so 
as  to  establish  useful  general  conclusions.  A  short  example  of  what  1  mean 
will  be  found  in  the  extract  from  Wilson,  respecting  feline  animals  (p.  371.). 
—  */.  Retuue, 

TechnicaiUies  of  Science.  —  The  inutility  of  science,  written  in  a  merely 
technical  form^  b  well  exemplified  in  the  instance  of  Cicero.  He  was  acl- 
vised  by  his  fnends  not  to  write  his  works  on  Greek  Philosophy  in  Latyi ; 
because  those  who  cared  for  it  would  prefer  his  work  in  Greek,  and  those 
who  did  not  would  read  neither  Greek  nor  Latin.  The  splendid  success  of 
his  Ve  OJlciu,  his  De  Fhubut,  his  De  Natura  Deorutn,  &c.,  showed  that 
bis  friends  F^re  wrong.  He  persevered  in  the  popular  style,  and  \pA  the 
fashion.  —  Id» 
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Devotion  to  Nature.^ The  Headland  of  Tarfoet,  which  seemed  '*  so 
threatening  overnight,  now  most  desirably  cuts  us  off  from  every  connec- 
tion with  the  low  land.  Nature,  always  lovely  in  detail,  was  now  sublime 
in  her  tout  ensemble.  Every  thing  about  us  proclaimed  a  power  which 
penetrated  to  the  very  centre  of  our  being.  Nature  was  here  eveiy  thing, 
man  nothing,  except  as  he  was  filled  with  the  grandeur  and  wonders  of 
nature.  The  curtain  of  the  world  seemed  withdrawn ;  and,  without  any 
formality  of  worship,  our  hearts  paid  a  grateful  homage  to  the  Great 
Architect  who  had  prepared  such  a  magnificent  spectacle.  {Letters  from 
the  Highlands,  by  W.,  in  Scotsman^  April  16.) 

Classification,  —  First  thoughts  on  most  subjects  are  often  right,  because 
they  are  the  impulse  of  natural  feeling ;  succeeding  thoughts  are  exercises 
of  reason,  and  are  sometimes  right  and  sometimes  wrong.  For  awhile  man 
is  best  pleased  with  his  own  systems,  because  he  understands  them  best ; 
afterwards  he  begins  to  discover  something  of  the  system  of  nature,  and 
ultimately  he  returns  to  his  first  feelings,  and  endeavours  to  cultivate  them. 
Thus,  in  the  study  of  botany  and  zoology,  the  early  authors  arranged  plants 
and  animals  according  to  their  more  obvious  appearances  and  resemblances; 
afterwards  th^  had  recourse  to  particular  parts  of  individuals,  as  the  flowers, 
leaves,  &c ,  of'^  plants,  and  the  teeth,  feet,  &c.,  of  animals.  After  a  great 
number  of  such  artificial '  systems  hare  been  tried,  modem  botanists  and 
zoologists  have  adopted  what  is  called  the  natural  system,  or  ckissification 
according  to  the  aggregate  of  resemblances,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
return  to  the  manner  of  looking  at  objects,  and  classing  them,  adopted 
instinctively  by  every  human  being.  —  C  N, 

The  ^ludy  of  Natural  History.  —  There  are  few  studies  better  calculated 
to  expand  the  mind,  and  gratify  our  natural  thirst  of  knowledge.  The  gra- 
dation and  inter-approximation  of  animal  fonns,  amid  whose  countless  vari- 
ations a  relation  to  a  given  standard  can  be  traced,  to  one  common  and 
original  type;  the  intimate  relation  between  organised  beings  and  the 
local  circumstances  by  which  they  are  surrounded ;  the  structure  of  pecu- 
liar organs  which  necessitate  a  modification  of  all  the  others,  and  fix  irre- 
versibly the  habits  and  mode  of  existence  of  the  animal ;  the  varieties 
produced  by  accidental  causes,  and  the  grand  and  permanent  distinctions, 
whose  preservation  has  been  guarded  by  jealous  nature  with  impassable 
barriers;  the  proportionate  devdopement  of  the  intellectual  principle 
following  the  varieties  of  organisation ;  and,  in  fine,  the  astonishing  re- 
sults of  that  mysterious  cause,  which  our  ignorance  has  termed  instinct : 
all  these  are  surely  subjects  of  the  highest  interest,  and  constitute  the  ess^i- 
tial  province  and  peculiar  charm  of  zoolo^.  The  writers  who  unfold  them 
are  deserving  of  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  mankind,  as  much  as  those 
who  employ  themselves  in  disguising  and  degrading  the  science,  by  a  caco- 

I^honbus  nomenclature,  andaparadeof  barbu'ous  Latinity  which  fools  think 
earning,  are  entitled  to  reprobation  and  contempt.  There  are  many  such 
iu  France,  and  some  among  ourselves,  great  men  in  their  little  circles ;  they 
do  well  -to  make  the  most  of  this ;  for  they  may  rest  assured,  that  however 
highly  they  may  rank  in  their  own  estimation,  or  in  that  of  their  coteries^ 
the  worid  neither  knows  nor  cares  any  thing  about  them.  (Athenteitm, 
April  8.  p.  541.) 

S^Hmtsmeous  OrMmsaHon  ^  Matter.  —  We  have  before  (p.  65.)  stated 
the  opinion  of  M.  Bory  on  this  subject.  M.  Dutrochet  has  endeavoured  to 
show  that  tke  green  matter  floating  about  in  stagnant  waters,  as  well  as  the 
miaroscopical  animalcula  found  in  water  in  the  summer  season,  is  nothing 
more  than  gelatinous  matter,  altogether  inanimate,  but  influenced  by  electri- 
cal currents.  With  respect  to  the  green  matter,  J.  Rennie,  in  the  Veruiam, 
says,  **  we  are  certain  of  the  fact,  that  the  green  matter  which  forms  on 
stagnant  water  is  precisely  the  same  with  that  which  forms  on  walls  of 
stone,  brick,  or  cement ;  and  that  it  is  not  related  to  B^  and  Conft^rvae 
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tmy  more  than  to  anitnalcula,  but  is  simpljf  the  germination  of  the  more 
common  mosses  (Tbrtulae, -ff/pna,  Pol/tricha,  &c.),  which,  for  want  of 
proper  soil  to  support  their  vegetation,  never  get  beyond  what  is  in  them 
analogous  to  the  seed-leaf  in  cotyledonous  plants/' 
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Musical  Ear.  —  "I  knew,  at  Paris,  the  widow  of  an  Irish  patriot,  who 
could  not  hear  the '  Exile  of  Erin '  sung,  without  being  overpowered  to  such 
a  degree,  that  it  would  have  been  truly  alarming,  had  not  a  flood  of  tears 
come  to  her  relief.  What  is  wonderful,  so  far  from  having  a  fine  musical 
ear,  she  had  not  even  a  commonplace  relish  for  music*  The  same  effect 
was  produced  on  her  by  the  *  Minstrel  Boy '  of  Moore.  P.,  a  young  friend 
of  the  writer,  who  has  no  taste  for  music,  is  similarly  overpowered,  even  in 
a  crowded  theatre,  when  '  Home,  sweet  Home '  is  sung."  {^London  Maga^ 
wme.) 

Ckaraeteristict  of  Feline  iliiim^.— Animals  of  the  cat  kind  are,  in  a  state 
of  nature,  almost  continually  in  action  bo^  by  night  and  by  day.  They  either 
walk,  creep,  or  advance  rapidly  by  prodigious  bounds ;  but  they  seldom  run, 
owing,  it  is  believed,  to  the  extreme  flexibility  of  their  limbs  and  vertebral 
column,  which  cannot  preserve  the  rieidity  necessary  to  that  species  of 
movement.  Their  sense  of  sight,  especially  during  twilight,  is  acute ;  their 
hearing  ^ery  perfect,  and  their  perception  of  smell  less  so  than  in  the 
dog  tnbe.  Their  most  obtuse  sense  is  that  of  taste)  the  lingual  nerve  in 
the  lion,  according  to  Des  Moulins,  being  no  larger  than  diat  of  a  middle- 
sized  do^.  In  fact,  the  tongue  of  these  animals  is  as  much  an  organ  of 
mastication  as  of  taste;  its  sharp  and  homy  points,  inclined  backwards, 
beins  used  for  tearing  away  the  softer  parts  of  the  animal  substances  on 
whicn  they  prey.  The  perception  of  touch  is  said  to  reside  very  delicately 
in  the  smidi  bulbs  at  the  base  of  the  mustachios.  ( WiUorCs  lUustrationt  of 
Zoology.) 

Food  of  the  Humming'Bird,  —  From  the  circumstance  of  humming-birds 
firequentmg  flowers,  and  thrustine  their  needle-formed  bills  into  the  blos- 
soms, as  bees  and  butterflies  do  their  suckers  (hanstella),  it  has  hastily  been 
concluded  by  naturalists,  that,  like  these  insects,  they  feed  on  honey.  But 
if  such  naturalists  had  paused  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  form  of  the 
bill  and  the  tongue  in  the  TVochilldas,  their  conclusions  would  not  perhaps 
have  been  so  hasty.  The  trophi  of  insects  which  feed  on  the  honey  of 
flowers,  are  beautifully  adapted  for  procuring  it  by  suction,  which  is  com- 
monly indispensable,  the  honey  being  in  most  cases  spread  thinly  over  the 
sorfiice  of  the  nectary  or  the  ungulse  of  the  petals,  and  not  in  quantities  such 
as  it  might  be  drank  like  water.  Now  it  is  a  fact,  which  is  or  may  be  well 
known,  that  Inrds  have  almost  no  power  of  suction,  in  consequence  of  the 
narrowness  and  rigidity  of  thdr  tongue,  as  may  be  seen  when  they  drink, 
having  to  hold  up  their  heads  and  depend  upon  the  weight  of  the  water 
for  transmitting  it  mto  the  craw.  Noboay,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  described 
the  humming-bird  drinking  the  honey  from  flowers  in  this  manner,  and  in- 
deed its  tenacity  and  glutinous  nature  would  entirely  preclude  this.  Such 
reasons  would  dispose  us,  therefore,  to  conclude,  that  the  TYochilldae  do  not 
feed  on  honey,  though  we  did  not  possess  irresistible  proofi  of  the  fact,  that 
they  feed  on  insects. 

Wilson,  the  distinguished  author  of  the  American  Ornithology,  found, 
upon  repeated  dissection,  that  the  7Y6chilus  c6lubris  had  a  quantity  of 
insects  in  its  stomach,  either  whole  or  in  fragments ;  and  the  eccentr 
Waterton  affirms  that  humming-birds  feed  on  insects.     Of  course,  t^ 
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frequent  flowerg  not  for  their  honey,  but  to  prey  upon  the  insects  whidi 
are  in  pursuit  of  this  honev.  Were  the  requisite  scrutiny  gone  into,  it  U 
probable  that  we  should  find  all  Latham's  "  Flower-eaters  "  (Anth^pbagi) 
and  Temminck's  Nectarinise  exclusively  feeding  on  insects. — J.  JRcnme, 

Mechanism  of  the  Neck  in  Birds.  —  The  contrivance  by  which  the  spine  of 
animals  is  rendered  susceptible  of  varied  motion,  is  by  means  of  a  strong  chain 
of  bones  (vertebraB),  locked  together  by  means  of  knobs  and  projections  to 
prevent  dislocation,  a  chain  which  stretches  from  the  head  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  tail.  Every  body  must  have  remarked,  that  in  birds  the  neck 
is  more  capable  of  varied  motion  than  in  quadrupecb ;  but  it  is  not  so  com- 
monly known,  that  this  can  be  accounted  for  from  the  greater  number  of 
bones,  and  consequently,  of  joints,  in  the  necks  of  bircU.  Except  in  the 
three-toed  sloth,  indeed,  the  bones  in  the  neck  of  Quadrupeds  and  of  man  are 
uniformly  seven  in  number,  the  short-necked  mole  having  the  same  as  the 
long-nedced  giraffe ;  in  birds,  the  number  is  never  less  than  nine,  and  va- 
ries from  that  to  twenty-four :  facts,  which,  we  think,  are  as  interesting  as 
they  are  curious.  —  ItL 

Varietiei  of  Trotd.  —  The  late  Professor  Jurine,  in  his  interesting  HwUtry 
of  the  Pishes  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva^  has  attempted  to  show  that  what  are 
reckoned  different  species  or  varieties  of  trout  (^Imo  Trutta  and  S.F^x\o\ 
and  known  under  various  names,  such  as  the  common  trout,  the  salmon  trout» 
the  lake  trout,  the  river  trout,  the  Alpine  trout,  &c.,are  all  referable  to  differ* 
ence  of  sex,  age,  season,  the  nature  of  the  waters,  food,  light,  &c.  The  dis- 
tinctive marks  taken  from  the  prolongation  of  the  under  jaw  b^ond  the 
upper,  the  colour  of  the  flesh,  of  the  skin,  with  the  size  and  shade  of  the 
spots,  the  form  of  the  tail,  &c.,  he  found  not  to  be  permanent,  and  there- 
fore not  to  be  depended  upon.  {Menu  de  la  Soc.  de  Phynque  et  d^ Hut.  Nat. 
de  Geneve,) 

Migration  of  Fish. — The  beluga  (Accip^nser  Hiiso\  though  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Black  Sea,  is  often  caught  at  Presburs,  500  German  miles  from  die 
mouth  of  the  Danube.  What  showb  that  £e  migration  is  not  solely  for 
spawning  is,  that  at  the  migrating  season  rivers  abound  in  shoals  of  yoimg 
fish  incapable  of  spawning.  May  it  not  be,  that  the  belusa  swims  against 
the  stream  to  fr-ee  itself  from  animalcula  infesting  the  head?  {Tasdno  Bes» 
chreibvng  von  Slavomen,  i.  29.)  The  salmon.  Pennant  tells  us,  is  obliged  to 
Quit  the  sea  to  rid  himself  of  the  Lemse'te  nlmdneae  L. ;  and  Dr.  An- 
derson says  they  are  driven  back  from  the  fresh  water  by  another  speda 
of  vermin. 

^  AUigators  swallowing  Stones.  —  It  is  well  known  that  many  speciei  of 
birds  swallow  small  stones,  for  the  purpose,  as  is  supposed,  of  aiding  diges- 
tion; but  it  is,  we  believe,  an  anomaly  amongst  otner  orders  of  ammals. 
The  following  notice,  accordingly,  struck  us  as  singular,  if  not  incredible. 
The  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the  Orouoko  assert ^tfaat,  previously  to  an  alli- 
gator going  in  search  of  prey,  it  always  swallows  a  ler^  stone,  that  it  may 
acquire  additional  weight  to  aid  it  in  diving  and  dragging  its  victintt  under 
water.  The  author  beins  somewhat  incredulous  upon  this  point  (bow 
could  he  be  otherwise  ?),  B<^ivar,  to  convince  htm,  shot  several  with  his 
rifle,  and  in  all  of  them  were  found  stones,  varying  in  weight  according  to 
the  size  of  the  animal.  The  largest  killed  was  about  17  ft.  in  leiwtfa,  and 
had  within  him  a  stone  weighing  about  60  or  70  lbs.  The  author,  Dowever, 
still  remdns  sceptical  (very  properly,  we  think),  and  has  some  doubts  whe^ 
ther  these  stones  are  not  calculi  secreted  in  the  stomach  !  1 !  (See  Beetle 
lections  of  Venezuela  and  CoUmbkty  by  an  Officer  oftke  Colombian  Navy.)^ 

Charming  of  Serpents. — Stedman,  in  his  Expedition  to  Surinam^  describes 
certain  sibyls  among  the  n^roes,  who,  together  with  other  singular  prac- 
tices, can  charm  or  conjure  down  from  trees  certain  species  m  serpents, 
which  will  wreathe  about  the  arms,  neck,  and  breast  of  the  pretended  sor- 
ceress, lutening  to  her  voice;  and  nothing,  as  he  adds,  is  more  notonoui» 
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than  that  the  eattera  Indians  will  rid  their  hoases  of  the  most  venomous 
snakes,  by  channing  them  with  the  sound  of  a  flute,  wliich  calls  them  out 
of  their  holes.  Instances  of  the  same  kind,  however  incredible  they  may 
appear,  are  given,  not  only  by  ancient  writers,  such  as  Pliny  and  Seneca,  but 
by  modem  authors  of  undoubted  credit,  such  as  Sir  William  Jones,  Bruce, 
Shaw,  Greaves,  Chardin,'  Forbes,  and  Chateaubriand. 

Bye*  of  Crabi  and  Lditers.  —  Dr.  W.  E.  Leach  has  invented  a  term  (Po- 
dophth&lma)  to  distinguish  cnistaceous  animals,  from  the  mechanism  of 
their  eyes,  which  are  placed  at  the  extremity  of  pedicles,  somewhat  like 
the  glass  of  a  telescope.  M.  Lamarck  says  that  these  eyes  are  not  retrac- 
tile, like  the  horns  of  the  snail,  but  he  has  observed,  in  living  crabs  and  lob- 
sters, that  the  eyes,  at  the  least  touch,  are  drawn  back  a  little  into  the 
sheath,  and  concealed  in  the  same  fot$ette  where  they  are  placed.  {Lof* 
marcky  Discours  d'Ouverture,  p.  }  5.) 

T%e  Thftian  Purple  Dye.  —  The  colour  extracted  by  the  ancients  from 
certain  sbelifish,  and  so  highly  esteemed,  as  to  be  reserved  exclusively  for 
princes,  has  been  produced  by  modem  experiment,  though  its  value,  it 
should  seem,  has  passed  away  with  the  fashions  of  antiquity.  More  than 
one  sort  of  shellfisn  furnishes  a  purple  dye,  but  the  principal  belong  to  the 
two  genera  Jfiirex  and  ^uccinum,  which  can  still  be  procured  m  great 
plenty  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  great  expense  of  the  pro- 
cess would  preclude  it,  we  imagine,  from  answering  the  purpose  of  modern 
speculation,  for  one  shell  only  affords  a  single  drop  of  the  dye;  and  it  re- 
quired (at  least  in  the  ancient  process)  six  pounds  of  dye  to  one  pound  of 
wool,  which,  when  dyed,  sold  at  the  enormous  price  of  a  thousand  Roman 
denarii,  or  about  36/. 

Hatching  of  Female  ISggs,  —  It  has  long  been  remarked,  by  collectors, 
that  the  male  broods  of  insects  always  appear  earlier  than  the  female 
broods ;  but  we  do  not  know  whether  it  has  also  been  remarked,  that  the 
eggs  from  which  females  are  produced  are  longer  in  hatching.  I  can  state 
one  instance  in  which  this  was  distinctly  the  case.  Upon  the  leaf  of  a 
po|}iar  tree  I  found  three  eggs  of  the  Puss  moth  (Cerikra  vinula),  two  of 
which  were  hatched  about  two  weeks  before  the  other.  The  first  were 
males,  the  last  a  female.  As  they  were  on  the  same  leaf,  and  presumed,  of 
course,  to  be  laid  by  the  same  parent,  at  the  same  time,  the  difference  of 
hatching  could  not  arise  from  difference  of  weather,  exposure,  &c. — 
J,  Rennie, 

Doubtful  Discoveries,  —  It  may  serve,  in  some  measure,  to  confirm  M. 
Dutrochet's  recent  opinion  of  the  non-existence  of  miscroscopic  animal- 
cula,  that  the  celebrated  Spallanzani  persuaded  himself  that  he  could  see 
Anim41cula  infiis6ria  which  could  be  seen  by  nobody  else.  He  attributed 
his  own  superiority  of  vision,  in  this  respect,  to  long  practice  in  using  the 
microscope.  The  philosopher  exulted  m  his  enviable  distinction,  when  a 
peasant,  to  whom  ne  showed  his  animalcula,  could  perceive  nothing  but 
muddy  water. 

Mistakes  of  Instinct.  —  In  the  account  of  that  most  singular  parasitic 
flower  (bavins  nether  leaves  nor  stem,  it  can  scarcely  be  called  a  plant),  the 
Raffl^ta  AraSldit  (Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  p.  68.),  it  is  mentioned  that  it  smells 
like  tainted  beef;  and,  on  its  first  discovery  by  Dr.  Arnold,  a  swarm  of  flies 
were  gathered  round  it,  for  the  purpose,  he  ima^ned,  of  depositing  their 
eggs  upon  it,  supposing  it,  no  doubt,  to  be  in  reality  tainted  beef.  This  is 
one  instance  in  nundreds  which  might  be  enumerated,  of  what  may  be  called 
the  mistakes  (f  instinct,  where  it  depends  upon  the  information  of  the  senses; 
and,  in  this  respect,  similar  mistakes  frequently  occur,  where  the  higher 
powers  of  human  rationality  are  deceived  by  analogous  phenomena.  The  fine 
nutty  flavour  of  cherry  laurel-water  and  ot'  pmssic  acid,  both  most  deadly 
poisons,  would  be  certain  to  decdve  the  inexperienced ;  and  Majendie's 
maid-servant  actually  fell  an  immediate  victim  to  her  desire  of  tasting  the 
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priMsic  acid  which  she  found  in  hit  laboratory.  It  is  needless,  howe?er,  to 
waste  words  in  illustrating  human  mistakes  of  this  kind,  ««  it  is  an  arurte 
of  popular  belief,  and  supposed  to  arise  from  the  anificiid  habits  acquirea 
in  ^clal  life;  whereas,  the  same  popular  creed  would  *»a7^."l)^Ji®^^J^3' 
wild  animals  never  mistake  poison  for  food,  and  that  their  instinct  is  miai- 
lible.  ,     i_  ___        -^ 

How  universally  soever  this  doctrine  may  be  believed,  there «ni>e ao 
doubt  that  it  is  founded  in  error ;  for,  as  1  hav«  said,  muncfDWi  «?^ces 
could  be  given  of  the  mistakes  of  instinct.  I  ahall  content  myself  with  men- 
tioning one  or  two.  .    .     .      .    i     i»  -j  ^r 
The  common  earthworm  (£,umbricus  terr&tris)  is  instinctively  alraicl  of 
moles;  and,  no  sooner  does  it  hear  any  subterranean  noise,  or  teei  any 
tremblement  de  terre,  similar  ttf  those  indicative  of  the  w)proMhing  move- 
menu  of  its  enemy,  than  it  makes  a  speedy  escape  to  the  wrfece.    Jivery 
boy  knows  how  to  take  advantage  of  this,  to  procure  fish-baits,  bv  thrusung 
a  spade  or  a  stake  into  the  ground,  and  moving  it  backwards  and  forwards, 
to  imitate  the  advance  of  a  burrowing  mole  in  search  of  prey.    1  be  worm, 
unable,  with  all  its  instinct,  to  discriminate  between  its  subterranean  enemy 
and  the  spade,  darts  into  daylight,  and  is  instantly  captured  for  the  boy  s 
bait-bag.  The  lapwing  (Trfnga  Vanellus),  it  is  said,  is  aware  of  this  instinctive 
fear  of  the  earthworm  of  subterranean  concussions  or  noises;  and,  when 
it  cannot  find  sufficiency  of  slugs,  &c.,  above  ground,  it  pats  the  ground  wrtti 
its  feet,  till  the  earth-worms,  mistaking  it  for  an  advajicmg  mole,  come 
forth  to  be  feasted  upon.    I  cannot,  on  my  own  knowledge,  vouch  tor  tne 
authenticity  of  this  ingenious  device  in  the  lapwing ;  it  is  stated,  however,  as 
afact,  by  Dr.  Anderson,  in  his  J?tftf.  .         i-  .^i„  „,,. 
It  is  well  known  that,  whenever  a  hawk  appears,  he  » '?«>ediatel}  sur- 
rounded by  a  host  of  small  birds,  particularly  swallows,  which  dart  at  him 
and  tease  him,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  is  supposed,  of  distracting  his  attention, 
on  the  principle  that  •*  Wealth  makes  wit  waver."     Be  this  as  it  may.  the 
cuckoo,  which  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  hawk  when  on  the  wing, 
is  certain  of  a  similar  retinue  of  small  birds  wherever  it  flies.    In  the  north, 
this  is  so  commonly  observed,  that  the  cuckoo  is  vulgarly  believed  to  be 
always  attended  by  a  titling  or  pippet  (illauda  minor,  or  A.  prat6nsis  X.fiw.;, 
which,  it  is  further  imagined,  has  been  iu  stepmother  and  nurse  from  the 
ece.  This,  indeed,  is  the  bird  whose  nest  the  cuckoo  most  frequently  selecte 
todeposit  the  eggs  which  she  so  strangely  and  unnaturally  abandons ;  though 
it  is  not  on  this  account,  but  because  she  appears  to  be  a  hawk,  that  tne 
pippet  and  other  small  birds  persecute  her.                    u    u  «-  •    q^,\s^c 
An  instance  similar  to  that  of  the  flies  mistaking  the  Raffl«ta  for  beef 
occurs  in  our  country,  where  the  common  flesh-fly  (JWusca  vomitdna)  lays  its 
^gs  in  the  fetid  sorts  of  PhAlU  and  ^Igdrid,  apparently  under  the  notion 
tnat  these  are  genuine  carrion.                                ,  .     i     r  • 

If  I  may  be  allowed  an  example  from  domesUcatcd  animals,  L»inn«us 
records,  in  his  LachesuLappoTdcOy  that,  at  Tornea,  there  is  a  m«dow  or  bog 
full  of  water-hemlock  (Cicita  vir6sa),  which  annually  destroys  from  fifty  to 
a  hundred  h^d  of  cattle.  It  seems  that  they  eat  most  of  it  in  spnng,  when 
first  turned  into  the  pasture,  partly  from  their  eagerness  for  fresh  pasture, 
and  partly  from  their  long  fasting  and  greediness,  the  herbage  being  then 
short.  Besides,  from  the  immersion  of  the  hemlock  under  water,  it  may 
not  have  the  proper  scent  to  deter  them.  A  amilar  destruction  of  cattle 
from  the  same  cause,  occurs  in  the  wide  meadows  of  Leinings.  —  J^  Rentne^ 
The  Hawfinch'*  Nest.  —  On  the  14th  of  May  last,  the  nest  of  a  hawfinch 
(Fringllla  Coccolhraustes  Temm,)  was  taken  in  an  orchard  belonging  to  Mr* 
Waring,  at  Chelsfield,  KenL  I  have  seen  the  nest  and  eggs,  and  also  the 
old  female  bird,  which  was  shot  on  the  nest.  As  the  nest  oiffers  from  the 
descriptions  of  the  naturalists  whose  works  I  have  referred  to,  and  as,  I 
believe,  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  hawfinch  has  been 
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koowii  to  breed  in  this  country,  a  particular  account  of  the  nest  and  eggf 
may  be  acceptable  to  ornithologists.  The  nest  has  been  described  to  be  of 
beautiful  construction,  and  built  in  the  upper  branches  of  trees ;  whereas,' 
the  one  just  mentioned  was  of  a  slovenly  loose  form,  and  shallow,  not 
being  so  deep  as  those  of  the  greenfinch  or  linnet,  and  was  placed  against  a 
large  bough  of  an  apple  tree,  about  10  ft.  from  the  grounu.  It  was  com- 
posed externally  of  dead  twigs  and  a  few  roots,  next  with  coarse  white  moss 
or  (ichen,  and  lined  with  horsehair  and  a  little  fine  dried  grass.  The  eggs 
were  five  in  number,  about  the  size  of  a  skylark's,  but  shorter  and  rounder, 
of  a  dull  greenbh-gre^,  irregulari;^  streaked,  and  spotted  with  bluish-ash  and 
olive-brown,  some  of  the  spots  inclining  to  dusty  or  blackish-brown ;  the 
markings  were  variously  distributed  on  the  different  eggs. —  T.  F:  London^ 
Jtme  S3. 

National  Dutinctiofu.  — In  the  Hue  and  Cry  of  Jan.  22.,  a  list  of  102 
de^rters  is  advertised.  Of  these  there  are, — English,  54 ;  Irish,  52 ;  Scotch^ 
16.  Of  the  16  Scotch,  6  have  long  necks;  of  the  52  Irish,  12  have  long 
necks ;  of  the  34  English,  7  have  long  necks.  Most  of  ^he  Irish  are  de- 
scribed as  having  short  necks.  These  are  described  as  having  large  and 
wide  mouths:  English,  3;  Irish,  19  ;  Scotch,  none.  Nearly  all  the  long- 
necked  Scotch  are  weavers  and  spinners.  The  chief  peculiarities  appearing 
in  the  list  are,  that  the  Irish  have  as  frequently  blue  eyes  as  grey  or  hazel, 
while  the  blue  eves,  among  the  English  and  Scotch,  are  to  the  grey,  as  one 
to  six ;  that  the  Irish  monopolise  all  the  wide  mouths ;  that  there  are  more 
fiiir-haired  men  among  the  Scotch  than  among  the  Irish,  and  more  among 
the  Irish  than  among  the  English.    (T^m^rs,  January  25.) 

The  Spider  of  Soionum,  (Prov.  xxx.  25.^  —  The  learned  Dr.  Scott  of  Cor- 
storphine,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Wemerian  Natural  History  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  ancl  since  published  in  Professor  Jameson's  Jburna/,  has  gone 
far  to  prove  that  the  word  translated  spider  should  have  been  translated 
lizard.  Lizards  of  all  kinds  are  very  numerous  in  Syria.  Bruce  saw  in  one 
day  many  thousands  of  them,  in  the  great  court  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun 
at  Balbec.  The  ground,  the  walls,  and  the  stones  were  covered  with  them; 
and  the  various  colours  of  which  they  consisted,  made  a  very  extraordinary 
appearance,  glittering  in  the  sun,  in  which  they  lay  sleeping  and  basking. 
Arabia  is  full  of  lizards ;  and,  wherever  a  tent  is  pitched  or  a  house  reared, 
the  Arabs  are  infested  with  their  presence.  Solomon's  spider  is  said  to  take 
hold  with  its  hands,  while  in  kings'  palaces ;  the  hind,  but  especially  the 
fore,  feet  of  the  lizard  very  much  resemble  the  arms  and  hands  of  a  man. 
Hence,  the  tribe  of  animals  to  which  this  family  belongs  are  called  Lac^rtae, 
i«  e.  creatures  with  arms  or  hands.  Supposing  the  spider  of  Solomon  {Sema- 
mUh  in  the  original  Hebrew)  to  be  a  lizard,  it  is  most  consistently  said  to 
take  hold  with  its  arms  or  hands,  in  moving  from  one  place  to  another,  that 
it  may  catch  flies,  which  are  its  ordinary  food,  eluue  the  pui'suit  of  its 
enemies,  when  it  moves  along  places  which  they  cannot  reach,  or  secure  its 
safe^  if  its  back  be  undermost.  In  these  respects  it  was  natural  for  him  to 
admire  its  dexterity,  and  declare  that  it  discovered  great  wisdom,  though  it 
was  little  on  the  earth.    {Scott  in  Jam.  Phil.  Jour,,  Dec.  1 827,  p.  ?5.) 

A  Canary  Bird  Jed  hv  a  Sparrow  — You  may,  perhaps,  Mr.  Editor,  have 
read  an  observation  of  Mr.  Hunt's,  in  his  charming  little  periodical,  The 
Companion,  that  the  same  thin^  have  been  acting  over  and  over  ^gain  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  with  only  slight  alterations  as  to  time,  name, 
and  locality ;  an  observation  which,  I  think,  I  can  also  illustrate  myself,  if 
you  will  permit  me  to  give  you  the  history  of  the  benevolent  Howard,  acted 
over  again,  about  a  dozen  years  ago,  by  so  very  humble  an  individual  as  a 
house  sparrow. 

The  late  Mrs.  O'Brien,  of  Manor  Place,  Chelsea,  was  extremely  fond  of 
birds,  of  which  she  kept  a  considerable  number  in  cages,  for  her  amuse- 
ment.   Among  othen  she  had  a  canary,  who  was  a  particular  favourite 
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but  tke  loudness  of  his  note  often  obliged  her  to  put  him  outside  of  the 
window,  amonx  some  trees  which  were  trained  up  in  front  of  the  house. 
One  morning  during  breakfast,  when  the  cage  was  thus  placed^  a  sparrow 
was  observed  to  fly  round  and  around  it,  to  stand  upon  the  top^  and  to 
twitter  to  the  bird  within,  between  whom  and  itself  a  species  of  reciprocal 
couTersation  at  length  b^an  to  ensue.  After  a  few  moments  he  flew  away» 
but  returned  in  a  short  time,  bearing  a  worm  *  in  his  bill,  which  he  dn^aiped 
into  the  cage,  and  again  flew  away.  Similar  presents  were  received  day 
after  day,  at  the  same  time^  by  the  canary,  from  hit  generous  frieud  the 
sparrow,  with  whom  he  at  len^h  became  so  intimate^  that  he  very  often 
rec^ved  the  food  thus  brought,  into  his  own  bill,  from  that  of  the  sparrow. 
An  affiiir  so  curious  and  interesting  had,  I  assure  you,  often  many  spectatinrs; 
and  some  of  the  neighbours,  to  try  the  extent  of  the  sparrow's  benevolence, 
also  hung  their  birds  out  at  the  window,  when,  curious  to  relate,  they  found 
them  also  fed ;  but  the  first  and  longest  visit  was  always  pmdby  the  sparrow 
to  hb  eariiest  acquaintance. 

Though  thus  intimate  and  social  with  his  own  kind,  as  his  historian  I  must 
not  forget  to  observe  that  this  sparrow  was  extremely  shy  and  timid  with 
respect  to  human  beincs ;  for,  though  many  were  witnesses  of  what  I  have 
related,  they  were  still  obliged  to  observe  at  a  ctistance,  and  in  silence^ 
otherwise  he  instantly  flew  away.  Whether  this  arose  from  a  feeling  of 
injury  that  he  had  received  from  any  <^  our  species,  I  cannot  say;  though,  most 
probably,  he  had  been  robbed  of  his  young  by  some  mischievous  boy,  or  other- 
wise he  could  not  have  had  so  much  time  to  devote  to  strangers.  The  sum- 
mer, however,  passed  awaY,and  autumn's  many-coloured  fohaj^  was  already 
scattered  by  the  breath  of  winter,  ere  the  sparrow  ceased  to  visit  his  captive 
friends.  But  at  leneth  it  was  observed  that  one  day  the  benevolent  bird 
came  not,  that  anoUier  and  another  still  passed  awav  with  tke  same  omis* 
sion,  and,  in  fine,  that  he  came  not  again  1  I  wish  that  I  could  add  to  the 
interest  and  sublimity  of  my  tale,  by  finishing  it  with  an  aifecting  description 
bf  the  deaths  of  at  least  some  of  the  captive  birds ;  but  truth  forbids  the  re- 
lation, and  such  only,  Mr.  Editor,  will  be  at  any  time  o&red  to  you  by  your 
correspondent,  —  C. 

Introduction  of  Foreign  Birds,  —  Every  one  who  admires  the  music  of 
the  groves,  and  who  resides  in  a  country  too  fiu*  liorth  to  be  visited  by 
the  nightii^e,  regrets  the  absence  of  that  far-famed  bird.  It  is  bdieved 
bv  those  who  have  studied  the  habits  of  our  migratory  songsters,  that  both 
old  and  voung  ones  return  to  thdr  old  haunts  in  the  breeding  aeason. 
Hence  it  has  been  suggested  that,  if  any  of  these  annual  visitants  were  tired 
beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of  thdr  accustomed  place  of  nidification,  the 
youDff,  perhaps,  would  return  to  the  same  place  in  the  following  season. 

Relyine  on  thb  as  a  means  of  introducing  the  nichtineale  to  the  northern 
parts  of  the  island,  Sir  John  Sinclair  commissioned  the  mte  Mr.  Dickson,  of 
Covent  Garden,  to  buy  for  him  as  many  nightingales'  ^gs,  at  a  shilling  aueb, 
as  he  could  procure.  This  was  done  accordingly;  the  qggs  were  emfbllj 
packed  in  wool,  and  sent  to  Sir  John  by  the  mail. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Baronet  had  employed  men  to  find  and  take  care 
of  several  nests  of  the  robin-redbreast,  in  places  where  th^  might  lintck 
in  security.  The  eggs  of  the  robins  were  exchanged  for  those  of  the  mg^t- 
incales,  were  sat  upon,  hatched,  and  brought  up  by  their  foster-paientn.  'f- 
The  young  nightingales  flew  at  the  usual  time,  were  seen  for  some  time 
afterwards,  emigrated,  it  was  supposed,  at  the  usual  period  (September),  but 
never  returned  to  the  place  of  their  birth. 

*  I  question  the  fact  of  a  canary  eating  worms  at  all.-^JT.  J2. 
t  Redbreasts  readily  forsake  their  own  ^gs,  when  they  are  touched. 
How  did  they  relish  the  foreign  ones  ?  — J^ . 


Mr«  Andmon,  of  the  Chdsea  botanic  garden,  who  hat  furnished  this 
account,  thinks  that  this  trial  was  not  a- fair  one,  because  their  translocation 
should  be  gradual,  progressing  farther  and  farther  north,  in  succeeding 
years ;  and,  were  such  a  methi^l  practicable,  he  thinks  it  might  succeed  in 
course  of  tune,  being  persuaded,  trom  what  he  has  noticed  otthis  bird,  that 
they  choose  their  breeding-place  as  much  from  conrentence,  as  fr6m  any 
constitutional  delicacy  compelling  them  to  fear  either  the  want  of  warmth 


or  want  of  food.  Nfr.  Anderson  adds  that  he  has  had  nightingales'  egss 
hatched  by  redbreasts,  in  the  Chelsea  garden  ;  and  thinks  that  some  of  tne 
young  returned  the  following  year,  but  were  soon  caught  by  the  vagrant 
birdcatchers  in  the  neighbounng  gardens.  The  unfledged  nightingales,  he 
observes,  are  also,  more  than  other  birds  near  towns,  liable  to  be  destroyed 
by  cats,  from  their  noisy  clamour  for  food,  as  soon  as  it  is  light  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  thus  calling  the  cat  to  their  nest.  No  bird  is  so  easily  caught  by  a 
trap  as  the  nightingale ;  and  great  numbers  of  them  are  so  taken  every  year 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  a  practice  much  condemned  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  surrounding  villas. 

To  this  account  we  have  only  to  add,  that  we  think  Mr.  Sweet's  manner 
of  keeping  and  breeding  tame  birds,  would  sooner  furnish  a  supply  of  wild 
ones  than  any  other  mode. 

Negroes,  —  Blumenbach  gives  a  most  entertafning  account  of  a  little 
library  which  he  possesses  of  works  written  by  negroes,  from  which  it  ap> 
pears,  that  there  is  npt  a  single  department  of  taste  or  science,  in  which 
some  negro  has  not  distinguished  himself.    {Seofsman,  Dec.  29.) 

Facu&es  of  Brutet.  —  The  dog  is  the  only  animal  that  dreams ;  and  he 
and  the  elephant  the  only  animals  that  understand  looks ;  the  elephant  is 
the  only  animal  that,  besides  man,  feels  ennui;  the  dog,  the  only  quadruped 
that  has  been  brought  to  speak.  Leibnitz  bears  witness  to  a  nound  in 
Saxony,  that  could  speak  distinctly  thirty  words.    {Medical  Gazette,) 

Men  and  Plants  are  equallu  under  the  Influence  of  Climate,  —  Where  the 
spruce  and  .Scotch  pines  and  where  bushes  will  not  succeed,  the  nature  of 
man  seems  equally  defective.  He  sinks  in  the  struggle  with  necessity  and 
the  climate.  — {Von  Bucket  Lapland,) 

The  Marmot  (ilfiis  Marmota  Lin.).  ]  70 

{flg,l  70.)  ^  These  beasts,  in  the  strict-  —  .  \vt  i"^ 
est  sense,  make  hay  ;  they  bite  off  >^  >c'^!^\\S^ 
the  grass,  turn  it,  and  dry  it  in  the  ^  -^'  .J™ 
sun.  It  is  reported  that  they  use  an  ^ 
old  she  marmot  as  a  cart.  She  lies 
on  her  back,  the  hay  is  heaped  on 
her  belly,  and  two  others  drag  her 
home.  {JUmdon  Medical  Gazette.) 
The  Alpine  marmot,  or  mountain- 
moose,  inhabits  the  highest  summits  of 
the  Alps  and  Pyrenean  mountains,  in 
dry  places  without  trees.  It  is  social,  living  in  societies  of  from  five  to  four- 
teoo,  who,  when  basking  in  the  sun,  place  a  sentinel  in  advance,  who 
whistles  on  the  approach  of  danger,  when  the  marmots  retire  into  their 
holes.  These  holes  are  lined  with  moss  and  dry  grass.  About  the  end  of 
September  they  retire  into  them,  and  stop  up  the  entrance  with  earth,  and 
there  they  remain  in  a  torpid  state  till  March.  They  are  generally  taken 
by  digging  out  during  wmter.  Their  flesh  is  tender  and  delicate,  their 
sfLins  valuable,  and  the  Savoyards  esteem  their  fat  medicinal.  They  live  on 
insects,  roots,  and  ve^tables,  and  are  fond  of  milk.  The  Savoyards  expose 
them  as  shows  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  Even  in  a  warm  climate,  they  • 
are  said  to  fall  into  a  state  of  torpidity  in  winter. 

Curiout  Duck,  —  Sir,  Your  Prospectus  encourages  me  to  send  you  a 
trifle,  which  you  may  perhaps  find  room  for  in  your  "  collection  of  facts." 
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In  the  ndghbourhood  of  thk  place  is  a  domestic  duck,  which  flies  with  the 
same  power  and  at  the  same  neight  as  a  crow ;  or  rather,  I  should  say,  in 
the  same  way  as  if  it  was  wild.  I  saw  him  crossing  the  road  yesterday,  and 
for  some  time  was  lost  in  wonder  at  what  strange  bird  it  could  be.  The  • 
people  of  the  villase,  however,  soon  answered  my  enquiry,  and^assured  me 
this  duck  would  often  make  the  circuit  of  a  mile.  The  weakness  of  flight 
in  domesticated  birds  is,  no  doubt,  occasioned  by  the  little  or  no  use  that 
IS  made  of  their  wings.  It  would  be  curious  to  ascertain  what  first  taught 
this  duck  to  know  that  he  could  fly  whenever  he  chose.  On  visiting  m^  friend 
Mr.  S.  at  Tittenhanger  Green,'  the  other  day,  I  was  again  surprised  at 
seeine  a  flock  of  fifteen  or  twenty  eeese  get  up  and  fly  tolerably  well  for 
near  four  hundred  yards,  pass  a  hedge,  and  alignt  on  the  borders  of  a  pond. 
Your  obedient  servant,  —  H,  S,     NorthaWy  HerUy  April  4.  1 8«8. 
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Experiments  on  Vegetation.  —  The  celebrated  chemist.  Professor  Dobe- 
r^ner  of  Jena,  has  made  the  following  experiments  on  the  vegetation  of 
seeds.  Two  glass  vessels  were  procured,  each  of  the  capacity  of  330  cubic 
inches,  and  two  portions  of  barley  were  sown  in  parts  of  the  same  earth,  and 
moistened  in  the  same  degree ;  they  were  placed  one  in  each  vessel.  The 
air  was  now  exhausted  in  one,  till  reduced  to  the  pressure  of  14  in.  of  mer- 
cury ;  and  condensed  in  the  other,  till  the  pressure  equalled  56  in.  Germi- 
nation took  place  in  both  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  the  leafits  appeared 
of  the  same  green  tint;  but,  at  the  end  of  15  days,  the  followii^  differ- 
ences existed :  — The  shoots  in  the  rarefied  air  were  6  in.  in  length,  and 
from  9  in.  to  10  in.  in  the  condensed  air.  The  former  wero  expanded,  and 
soft ;  the  latter  rolled  round  the  stem,  and  solid.  The  former  were  wet  on 
their  surface,  and  especially  towards  the  extremities ;  the  latter  were  nearly 
dry.  *'  I  am  disposeo,"  says  M.  Dobereiner,  **  to  believe  that  the  diminution 
in  the  size  of  plants,  as  thev  rise  into  higher  regions  on  mountains,  depends 
more  on  the  diminution  of  pressure  than  of  heat.  The  phenomena  of  drops 
of  water  on  the  leaves,  in  tne  rarefied  air,  calls  to  my  mmd  the  relation  of  a 
young  Englishman,  who,  whilst  passing  through  Spanish  America  as  a  pri- 
soner, remarked  that,  on  the  highest  mountains  of  the  country,  the  trees 
continually  transpired  a  quantity  of  water,  even  in  the  driest Veather,  the 
water  falling  sometimes  like  rain."    {BiblioiAeque  Umvertdle,) 

O'rchis  pyramiddhs,  —  On  Sunday,  the  29th  of  June,  18S8,  was  brought 
to  me  a  specimen  of  the  O'rchis  pyramidklis,  in  which  the  flowers  were  des- 
titute of  spur  and  lip.  Each  flower  consisted  of  a  calyx  of  three-coloured 
leaves,  and  a  corolla  of  thieve  petals  all  quite  uniform,  and  the  organs  of 
fructification  (which  were  of  tne  form  proper  to  the  genus)  were  placed  in 
the  centre  —  D.  Stock.  Bungay^  July  28. 

i  The  Ivy-leaved  Sm^drason^  or  Too^^ar'Cilntirrhhium  cymbalkriaX  is  sup- 
posed by  botanists  not  to  be  a  native  of  this  island.  I  found  a  considerable 
patch  of  it,  in  the  end  of  May,  on  the  lower  part  of  a  rock  near  Barmouth, 
Korth  Wales.  It  was  some  distance  from  any  house,  and  in  a  situation 
where  it  was  not  likely  to  have  escaped  from  a  garden.  —  T,  F.    June  83. 

Erodium  dcuthrhim  var.  5.  is,  I  believe,  the  only  English  Er6dium  with 
any  sort  of  figure  on  the  petals.  This  has  two,  or  more  commonly  three, 
of  the  petals  stamped  near  the  base  with  a  spot  of  green,  which  is  a  consi- 
derable addition  to  its  beauty.  This  summer  I  found  an  Erddium  with  these 
q[>otted  petals,  and  answenng  to  the  characters  of  this  species  in  every 
respect  but  the  simple  stamens.  The  filaments  had  a  tooth  near  the  base, 
on  each  side ;  in  that  respect,  and  in  the  pale  colour  of  the  leaves,  it  corre- 
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fBooded  with  the  R  maritimum :  one  of  the  stipuhu  was  connderaU^  broader 
than  the  other,  and  cleft  about  hidf  way  ciown ;  a  character  ot  no  great 
importance^  but,  such  at  it  was,  difiering  from  both  species.  I  mention  the 
drcumstance,  because  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  says  expressly  that  the  petals  of  £. 
maridmum  are  not  spotted,  and  makes  the  following  observation  with 
regard  to  the  stamens :  ^-'*  Mr.  Sowerby  observed  the  anortive  JUamenU  to 
be  peculiarly  broad,  and  the  perfect  ones  to  have  a  tooth  at  each  side,  near 
the  base."  This  last  mark  would  greatly  strengthen  the  specific  character 
if  it  should  prove  constant,  which,  in  these  organs,  so  various,  if  not  mutable, 
in  this  natural  order,  cannot  absolutely  be  relied  on,  unless  confirmed  by 
experience.  —  E.  K. 

AtUirrhXnvmlAnaria. — Sir  J.  £.  Smith  says  of  the  common  yellow  toadflax 
(Jntirrh)numLin^ria),  that  flowers  regularly  five^eft,  with  five  spurs  and  five 
equal  stamens  (like  the  Swedish  variety  that  was  so  near  bein^  exalted  by  Lin- 
naeus into  a  new  genus),  have  been  found  on  the  same  plant  with  flowers  natu- 
rally formed.  Such  a  plant  is  represented  in  English  botany.  He  observes 
that  the  same  alteration  has  been  seen  in  other  species,  as  A,  r^ens.  A,  spik- 
rium,  &c.  Of  this  last,  the  flowers  have  been  found  with  two,  three,  four, 
and  five  spurs,  though  not  on  the  same  plant.  The  whole  genus  having  this 
tendency  to  diseuise  itself,  it  may  not  be  thought  very  remarkable  that  the 
A,  Lin^ia  should  be  found  with  two  spurs ;  but  some  of  your  readers  may 
be  curious  to  see,  or  to  possess  a  specimen  of  it,  in  this  state.  Near  the 
end  of  June,  I  gathered  a  plant  of  this  kind  (of  which  all  the  flowers  were 
formed  in  the  same  manner)  from  the  hedge  on  the  lefl-hand  side  of  the- 
road,  on  the  ascent  of  the  hill  approaching  Hiph^te,  from  the  Spaniards, 
Hampstead.  I  left  more  there;  and,  though  it  is  now  too  late  to  seek  it 
this  year,  it  may  probably  be  found  there,  in  the  same  condition,  next 
summer.  —  Id, 

ScfUa  niiiaju,  with  the  bracteas  at  long  as  the  leavet^  and  coloured  like  the 
fiowerz,  —  I  have  in  my  possession  a  dried  specimen  of  this  description ;  but, 
as  I  remember  to  have  seen  the  same  thing  twice,  it  may  not  be  an  uncom- 
mon variety.  —  Id, 

Difiaion  of  Seedt  in  the  Violet.  —  The  various  mechanical  contrivances 
by  which  nature  has  enabled  plants  to  diffuse  their  seeds,  are  matters  of 
common  observation ;  but  I  have  not  met  with  any  description,  in  works  of 
botany,  of  the  mechanism  remarkable  in  the  various  species  of  violets.  The 
seeds  of  this  natural  order  of  plants  are  contained  In  a  capsule  of  a  single 
loculament,  consisting,  however,  of  three  valves.  To  the  inner  part  of  each  of 
these  valves  the  seeds  are  attached,  and  remain  so  for  some  time  ader  the 
valves,  in  the  process  of  ripening,  have  separated  and  stood  open.  The 
influence  of  the  sun's  heat,  however,  causes  the  sides  of  each  valve  to  shrink 
and  collapse,  and  in  this  state  the  edges  press  firmly  upon  the  seed,  which, 
from  being  before  apparently  irr^uTar  m  its  arrangement,  comes  into  a 
straight  line.  The  seeds,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  not  only  extremely 
smooth,  polished,  and  shining,  but  regularly  egg-shaped;  so  that,  when 
pressed  upon  by  the  collapsing  edge  of  the  valve,  it  slides  gradually  down 
the  sloping  part  of  the  seed,  and  throws  it  with  a  jerk  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. There  is  another  part  of  the  contrivance  of  nature,  for  the  same 
purpose,  in  the  Kiolkceae,  worthy  of  remark.  Before  the  seed  is  ripe,  the 
capsule  hangs  in  a  drooping  position,  with  the  persisting  calyx  spread  over  it 
like  an  umbrella,  to  guard  it  from  the  rain  and  dews,  which  would  retard  the 
process  of  ripening;  but  no  sooner  is  the  ripening  completed,  than  the  cap- 
sule becomes  upright  with  the  calyx  for  a  support  This  upright  position 
appears  to  be  intended  by  nature  to  give  more  effect  to  the  valvular  me- 
chanism for  scattering  the  seeds,  as  it  thus  jjains  a  higher  elevation  (in  some 
cases  more  than  an  inch)  from  which  to  project  them ;  and  this  will  give  it, 
according  to  the  laws  of  projectiles,  a  very  considerable  increase  of  horizon- 
tal extent. 
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Some  ripe  capsules  of  a  fine  Tariety  of  Kk>la  tricolor,  which  I  placed 
in  a  shallow  pasteboard  box,  in  a  drawer,  were  found  to  have  projected 
their  seeds  to  the  distance  of  nearly  two  feet.  From  the  elevation  of  a 
capsule,  therefore,  at  the  top  of  a  tall  plant,  I  should  think  these  seeds 
might  be  projected  twice  or  thrice  that  distance.  —  J*.  Renme, 

Orf^amioUon  and  Reproduction  of  the  Trujfle,  —  The  truffle  (Timber 
cib^um)  is  a  vegetable  entirely  destitute  of  leafy  appendages  and  of  roots ; 
it  is  nothing  more  than  a  rounded  subterraneous  mass,  absorbing  nourish- 
ment upon  every  point  of  its  surface^  the  reproduction  of  which  is 
dependent  upon  bodies  generated  within  its  substance.  The  truffle  is 
composed  of  globular  vesicles,  destined  for  the  reproduction  of  the  v^»e> 
table,  and  short  and  barren  filaments,  called,  by  M.  Turpin,  tigeiitUet, 
The  whole  forms  a  substance  at  first  white,  but  which  becomes  brown 
by  age,  with  the  exception  of  particular  white  veins.  This  change  of 
colour  b  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  the  reproductive  bodies,  or 
trufinellei.  Each  globular  vesicle  u  fitted  to  give  birth,  in  its  internal 
snnace,  to  a  multitude  of  these  reproductive  fc^es ;  but  there  are  only 
a  few  of  them  which  perfect  the  young  vegetable.  These  dilate  coosider- 
'ably,  and  produce  internally  other  smaller  vesicles,  of  which  two,  three,  or 
four,  increase  in  size,  become  brown,  are  beset  with  small  points  on  their 
exterior  surface,  and  fill  the  interior  of  the  larger  vesicles.  The  small 
masses  thus  formed  are  the  trufinelles,  and  become  truffles  after  the  death 
of  their  parent.  Thus,  the  brown  parts  of  the  truffle  are  those  which  con- 
tain the  trufinelles ;  and  the  interposed  white  veins  are  the  parts  which  are 
destitute  of  trufinelles.  The  parent  truffle,  having  accomplished  its  growth, 
and  the  formation  of  the  reproductive  bodies  within,  ^jradually  dissolves, 
and  supplies  that  aliment  to  tne  young  vegetable  which  is  proper  for  them. 
The  cavity  originally  occupied  by  it  in  the  earth  is  then  left  occupied  by 
a  multitude  of  young  truffles,  of  which  the  stronger  starve  or  destroy  the 
others ;  whilst  they  frequently  adhere  tocher,  and,  enlarging  in  size,  re- 
produce the  phenomena  already  described.  One  circumstance  in  the 
natural  history  of  the  truffle  is  still  unexplained.  If  the  method  described 
be  the  only  mode  in  which  the  truffle  is  reproduced,  then  it  b  difficult  to 
conoprehend  the  enormous  multiplication  of  that  vegetable  in  certain  parts 
of  France,  where  immense  quantities  are  annually  collected,  without  ex- 
hausting or  even  diminishing  the  race.  If  this  fiingus  has  no  means  of  pro- 
gression, how  can  the  young  truffles  leave  the  place  of  their  birth,  and 
become  disseminated  over  the  soil?     (Revue  Encyc.  xxxv.  794.) 

Ranibicului  bulbdsui, —  I  was  surprised,  on 
taking  up  some  plants  of  /Ranunculus  bul- 
bdsus,  to  find  the  bulbs  all  double:  they 
were  confined  to  a  particular  spot:  some, 
which  I  took  up  on  a  bank  immediately 
opposite,  were  of  the  usual  form.  To  give 
you  a  better  idea  of  what  I  mean,  I  have 
sent  you  a  sketch  {fig.  171.)  of  two  of  the 
roots.  Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents 
may  favour  me  with  an  opinion  as  to  the 
cause.  I  have  not  nven  m^  own,  because  I 
am  not  quite  satisfied  about  it  —  D.  S,  Bu/i' 
gay,  April.  [May  not  these  bulbs  be  the 
usual  mode  of  reproduction  in  the  R,  bulbo- 
sus,  similarly  to  the  bulbs  of  crocus?  — J.  R,] 
Seed  of  ConvSlvulut  arvifntis  and  C.  si" 
pium,  —  Sr  J.E.  Smith,  in  his  EngHth  Flora, 
^king  of  the  Cbnv61vulus  arvAisb,  says,  «I  have  never  seen  the  cap- 
sule of  seeds ;  and,  under  C.  s^pium,  he  says,  "  I  have  not  seen  the  fruit" 
With  respect  to  the  existence  of  the  fruit  of  the  former  plant,  I  cannot  now 
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speak  positively ;  but,  with  regard  to  the  latter  (C.  s^iutn),  the  perfect  seed- 
vessels  are  still  hanging  on  the  old  stems  hi  various  places  in  this  neighbour- 
hood in  abundance ;  nor  do  I  ever  remember  a  year  in  which  they  were 
not  to  be  found;  I  have  some  now  before  me,  collected  in  1818. — 
Daniel  Slock.  Bungay y  Suffolk^  March^  1828.  [The  (7.  s^ium  does  not 
seed  fteeXjj  but  there  are  few  plants  of  it  which  do  not  produce  one  or 
more  persistent  capsules.  Last  summer  I  raised  some  from  seed  hanging 
dry  on  the  plants  the  previous  winter.  —  J".  R,] 

Came  of  the  Smell  ofneuMnade  Hay. — I  have  alwavs  taken  it  for  eranted 
that  the  peculiar  and  beautiful  scent  of  new-made  bay  was  causea  by  the 
Anthox&nthum  odoi^tum.  {^fig.  172.  a)  A  short  time  since  I  met  with  the 
following  extract  from  a  work  called  Elements  of  the  Science  o^  Botany^  in 
which  this  opinion  is  disputed.  ^  Towards  the  latter  end  of  June  and  the 
middle  of  July,  in  Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire,  this  mss  b  brown 
and  dry  down  to  the  root,  vet  that  sweet  odour  peculiar  to  ha^  while  it  is 
making,  is  as  powerful  to  the  olfactory  sense  as  in  other  counties,  where  it 
is  made  at  an  earlier  season,  when  this  grass,  at  the  time  of  mowing,  may  be , 
supposed  to  be  in  perfection.  Another  reason  for  objecting  to  the  scent  ex- 
cluflTely  proceeding  from  this  grass  is,  that,  in  meadows  wnere  it  does  not 
abound,  no  diminution  of  fragnmce  is  perceived  in  the  harvest ;  it  would 
therefore  seem,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  only  to  contribute 
its  share,  and  not  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  fragrance  of  new-made  hay. 
The  sweet  odour  of  this  erass  resides  in  the  stem,  more  particularly  in  the 
joints,  and  not  in  the  spike  or  flower." 

I  think  the  late  mowing  in  Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire  is  not  a 
good  reason  for  supposing  that  the  hay  is  not  indebted  to  this  grass  for  its 
sweet  scent,  for  I  Know  that  the  Anthox4nthum  odorktum  will  retain  some 
of  its  fragrance  for  twelve  months.  Nor  is  the  scarcity  of  this  ^rass  in  any 
particular  field  at  all  conclusive,  for  I  conceive  that,  comparatively  speak- 
ing,, a  few  plants  would  have  the  necessary  effect 

But,  if  the  scent  of  new-made  hay  is  not  coi^ned  to  the  Anthox4nthum 
odorktum,  then  it  becomes  a  question,  from  what  other  grass  does  it  pro- 
ceed ?  The  following  are  the  grasses  which  I  have  collected  in  thb  neigh- 
bourhood and  dried,  and  firom  none  of  them  did  I  ever  perceive  the  least 
frasrance,  except  from  the  Anthox&nthum  odorktum,  and  that  which  was 
gathered  last  spriuff  still  continues  to  give  out  its  delightful  scent,  though, 
of  course,  fainter  than  at  first.  The  names  are  firom  Smith's  English  Flora, 
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Anthox4nthum  odorktum(a) 
Ph41aris  orundinkcea  (b) 
Phl^m  prat^nse  (c) 


illopeciirus  prat^nsis  (d)       Jgr6stis  vulgfkris  (g) 
illopeciirus  agr^tis  {e)  Am  pras'cox  (h) 

illopechrus  genicu1ktus(/)  i<fra  cristkta  (i) 
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/fm  car)  ophy  Ilea  {k) 
JViSLcufi  avenaccus  {i} 
Hdlcus  lanktus  (m) 


M  ^ica  unifl6ra  (fi) 
Glyc^ria  aquitica  (o) 


Glyceria  Hdtia  (p) 
Gljc^a  ffuitans  {q) 


PosL  triviiJis  (r) 
P6a  prat^nsis  (*) 
Pda  4nnua  (/) 


^iza  m^dia  (u) 
DkctyWs  glomerktaCff) 
Cynosikrus  cristktus  (w) 


Festhca  pretends  (x) 
Foiiuca  ovina  (y) 
Fettuca  A>likcea  (z) 


Jffrdmus  lisper  (6) 
Mrdmm  sterilis  (r) 


Jvina  ilav^ens  (e) 
Z^lium  per^nne  (/)] 


TVfticuin  r^ns  (k) 
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This  is  not  a  complete  list  of  the  grasses  growing  in  this  neighi>ourhood, 
hut  the  variety  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose ;  and  taking  into  consideration 
the  small  space  in  which  they  were  found,  it  contains  as  many  as  a  similar 
extent  of  country  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom  will  produce.  Out  of 
the  number,  twenty-eignt  at  least  grow  upon  Bungay  Common.  —  2>.  Stock. 
Bungay,  April. 

As  the  grasses  enumerated  by  our  correspondent  include  the  greater 
number  of  the  most  common  species,  we  have  ng^ured  them,  in  order  to  afibrd 
our  youne  readers  an  easy  opportunity  of  acquiring  their  names.  London 
students  nave  only  to  purchase  a  truss  of  hay,  out  of  which  they  may  pick 
specimens  of  several  of  the  species ;  many,  also,  may  be  gathered  in  Ken- 
fiin^n  Gardens,  or  in  any  of  thej  lanes  and  meadows  round  the  metro- 
polis. —  Cond. 


Art.  IV.    Mineralogy  and  Geology • 

Origin  of  Jet.  —  In  the  Cabinet  of  Mineralogy  in  Langjuedoc,  M.Chap* 
tal  preserved  several  pieces'of  wood,  whose  external  part  is  m  Uie  state  of 
jet,  while  the  internal  part  still  remains  in  the  ligneous  state ;  so  that  the 
transition  from  the  vegetable  to  the  mineral  state  may  be  distinctly  observed. 
At  Montpelier  have  been  dug  up,  several  cart-loads  ai  trees  converted  into 
jet,  with  their  original  forms  so  perfectly  preserved,  that  the  species  of  trees 
thus  bitumenised  can  often  be  determined.  A  specimen  of  jet  from  Vachery 
can  be  distinctly  recognbed,  as  retaining  the  texture  of  the  walnut  tree ;  and 
the  texture  of  the  beech  can  be  traced  in  the  jet  from  Bosrup,  in  Scania. 
The  most  singular  instances,  however,  are  those  of  a  wooden  p|dl  and  of  a 
wooden  shovel,  which  M.  Chaptal,  whose  authority  is  undoubted,  affirms 
to  have  been  converted  into  pure  jet. 

Age  of  Strata  traced  from  their  Orffanic  Remains,  —  The  relative  age  of 
strata  is  often  demonstrable,  as  in  the  instance  of  veins  crossing  and  recross- 
ing,  which  must  as  clearly  have  been  formed  after  the  strata  which  they 
cross,  as  the  trench  of  a  drain  must  have  been  formed  after  the  strata  of 
soil  through  which  it  passes.  On  a  umilar  principle,  it  has  been  attempted  to 
prove  that  the  schistose  strata  at  (Eningen  have  been  formed  within  a  recent 
period,  because  the^  not  only  contain  distinct  remains  of  the  indigenous 
vegetables  of  the  vicinity,  but  those  of  the  walnut  (Juglans  r^a).  Now, 
the  walnut  not  being  an  indigenous  tree,  the  history  of  its  introduction 
from  Armenia  into  Italy,  and  tbence  into  Germany,  is  known ;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  chronology  of  it  will  pretty  nearly  determine  the  age  of  the 
strata.  — X  R. 

Comequencet  of  continued  Disintegration  of  Strata. —  According  to  Hut-r 
tonian  geologists  (a  class  now  diminishing  no  less  rapidly  than  ueir  rival 
Wernenans),  the  changes  of  the  earth  are  interminable,  both  as  to  past  and 
future.  On  Wemerian  principles,  we  may  say,  I  think,  that  the  continual 
<Krintegration  of  rocks,  and  the  continual  travellinff  of  their  dibris  to  lower 
levels,  will  at  last  reduce  the  globe  to  uniibrmiQr  of  level,  such  as  some  spe- 
culators suppose  it  to  have  b^n  before  the  deluge,  or,  at  least,  before  the 
fall  of  man.  But  Wemerians  assert  that  some  granites  in  Sweden  have 
retained  Runic  inscriptions  for  sooo  years,  and  that  basaltic  columns  pre- 
serve their  angles  well  defined,  in  defiance  of  the  influence  of  weatbenng ; 
fbii^ettilig,  however,  that  thev  cannot  tell  whether  those  Runic  inscriptions 
maintain  their  original  depth  of  engraving,  and  that  basaltic  columns  are 
disintegrated  bj  b«ing  rolled  from  their  jointings,  and,  afterwards,  commi- 
nuted by  attrition,  &c.  They  say,  also,  that  disintegration  goes  on  in  a 
decreasing  ratio,  as  the  rock  becomes  sheltered  by  soil ;  forgetting  that  this 


toil  if  graduallv  waahed  away  by  ndns,  brooks^  &c^  and  that  the  rock  is  by 
these  means  frequently,  if  not  always,  kiid  bare.  They  say  fiutber,  that 
detritus  cannot  be  carried  from  placet  which  are  level ;  but,  if  the  tea  b 
lower  than  the  land,  all  the  land  may  be  considered  as  a  series  of  staired 
plains,  if  I  may  us^  the  expression ;  and  at  every  common  section  of  a  decli- 
vity and^  a  plain,  there  is  a  tendency  to  effiice  the  latter,  by  invading  its 
boundaries  or  destroying  its  level.  —J.  R, 

Borax  and  Soda  are  recommended,  as  tests  for  manganese,  by  BerxeUus, 
in  his  treatise  on  the  blowpipe ;  the  former  giving  a  purple,  and  the  latter, 
on  platina  foil,  a  pale  ^eenish  blue  glass.  Soda,  by  itself  appears  incapable 
of  dissolving  a  sufficient  (quantity  of  manganese  to  impart  to  the  fflass  a 
strong  blue  tint.  Borax  dissolves  manganese  ^ttily,  but  the  purple  suit 
sometimes  does  not  appear  till  after  the  addition  of  nitre,  and  is  very 
obscure  when  the  assay  contains  a  lai^e  proportion  of  iron ;  but  the  addition 
of  a  small  quantity  of  soda  to  the  assay,  fused  with  borax  on  platina 
wire,  readily  brings  out  the  purple  colour,  rather  more  inclining  to  blue 
than  when  borax  alone  is  used ;  and,  finally,  as  more  soda  is  added,  it 
changes  to  a  fine  deep  blue,  that  cannot  be  mistaken. -^Af. 


Art.  V.     Meteorology* 

Moisture  of  CSmate  influenced  btf  Trees.  — The  cutting  down  of  forests, 
particularly  on  high  grounds,  has  been  remarked  to  dimmish  the  quantity 
of  rain,  by  diminishing,  it  is  supposed,  the  attraction  for  clouds.  Tbe  fkct, 
however  it  may  be  explained,  has  been  ascertained  on  a  lai^  scale  in  Ame- 
rica. In  Kentucky,  tor  example,  many  brooks  are  pointed  out  which  now 
fail  in  summer,  a  thing  which  was  unknown  ao  or  50  years  ago.  In  New 
Jersey,  where  the  wo<kIs  have  been  more  extensively  cleared,  some  streams 
have  been  altogether  dried  up.  On  the  contrary,  many  streams  in  the 
United  States  have  rather  increased  since  the  clearing  of  the  woods ;  b&> 
cause,  though  tbe  quantity  of  rain  may  be  possibly  diminished,  the  compact 
bed  of  forest  leaves  formerly  retained  the  water  on  the  surface,  and  exposed 
it  to  rapid  evaporation ;  whereas,  the  tillage  which  has  been  introcniced, 
allows  ttie  water  to  penetrate  to  some  depth,  and  to  aibrd  a  more  perma- 
nent supply  for  springs  and  streams.  —  /.  R, 

Sem  Aw,  —  The  atmosphere,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  usually  contains  a 
portion  of  the  muriates  over  which  it  has  been  wafted.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
but  well  ascertained,  that  the  air  best  adapted  to  vegetables  is  pernicious  to 
animal  life,  and  vice  vertd.  Now,  upon  tne  sea-coast,  accordingly,  animals 
thrive,  and  vegetables  decline.    (Harwood's  Southern  Coast.) 

To  ascertain  the  Course  of  the  Air,  when  there  is  not  any  perceptible  Wmd 
blouHng,  —  Place  a  basin  oi  water  in  a  free  exposure,  throw  a  red  hot  cin* 
der  into  it,  and  observe  how  the  smoke  which  it  produces  inclines.  Sailors 
throw  a  piece  of  live  coal  into  the  sea  for  tbe  same  purpose ;  and  also  wet 
a  finger,  nold  it  up  in  the  air,  and  then  by  feeling  which  part  becomes  first 
(by  evaporation)  cool,  they  judge  of  the  direction  of  the  current  of  «r.  An 
instrument  on  the  last  principle  nas  been  invented  by  Dr.  B.  M.  Forster,  and 
described  in  the  London  Journal  i^  Arts  and  Sciences  for  May.  {Mec,  Mag^ 
voL  ix.  p.  272.) 

Extraordinary  Fall  of  Rain,  —  At  Joveuse,  in  the  department  of  tbe 
Ard^che,  during  October,  1887,36  in.  in  depth  fell  within  eleven  6ay$i  and 
on  the  9th  of  that  month,  29^  in.  fell  within  tbe  space  of  two  howv.  Doling 
this  excessive  fall  of  rain,  the  barometer  remained  nearly  stationary,  at  two 
or  three  lines  below  the  mean  altitude,  notwithstanding  the  continuation 
of  the  most  violent  thunder  and  lightning  during  the  whole  time.  {Amnales 
de  C%ifRtff.) 
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PART  IV. 
MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.     Natural  History  in  Foreign  Countries. 

FRANCE. 

Pasis,  Oct,  9. — Compariog  Paris  and  London,  with  respect  to  wealth 
and  population,  the  taste  for  natural  history  is  much  greater  among  the 
instructed  classes,  and  more  generally  difilised  among  tradesmen  and  shop- 
keepers, in  the  former  city,  than  in  the  latter.  Perhaps  the  original  cause 
of  this  difference,  like  the  original  cause  of  most  of  tne  permanent  differ- 
ences in  mankind,  may  be  traced  to  climate.  France  naturally  produces 
finer  powers  than  England,  and  admits  also  of  a  greater  variety  of  enjoy- 
Hieots  in  the  open  air.  To  the  climate,  therefore,  may  probably  be  traced 
the  Jove  of  showy  and  odoriferous  flowers,  and  of  singine  birds ;  the  esta- 
blbhment  in  Paris  of  a  flower-market,  fitf  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  in 
England ;  and  of  the  market  for  singing  birds,  which  we  have  not  in  England 
al  all.  ^  It  may  be  said  that  what  b  sold  in  the  flower  and  bird  markets  in 
Ptaris,  is,  in  London,  sold  in  shops,  and  in  the  green-houses  in  the  King's 
Road :  but  this  is  not  the  fact ;  independently  of  the  bird-market,  the  num- 
ber of  bird-shops  in  Paris  is  many  times  greater  than  in  London ;  and 
though  there  are  mose  rare  pkmts  and  forced  roses  and  flowers  to  be 
seen  in  Mr.  Colville's  green-house  in  winter,  than  in  any  one  green^iouse 
or  shop  in  Puris  at  that  season,  yet  the  aggregate  number  of  forced  flowers 
ID  Pans  is  greater,  and  the  plants  and  flowers  are  not  purchased  almost  ex- 
ckisiTely  by  the  rich,  for  display  at  parties,  as  in  London.  In  short,  in  Paris, 
ocange  trees  in  boxes  and  showy  and  odoriferous  flowers  are,  comparatively, 
ajiee^ssary  of  life.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  that  sprigs  of  orange 
trees,  in  blossom,  are  introduced  generally  in  nosegays  throughout  the  winter, 
and  flowers  of  tuberoses  as  generally  in  summer.  Cut  flowers  and  flowering 
dants  in  pots  are  also  common  m  churches,  especially  during  religious 
letes. 

The  menagery  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  the  rich  and  extensive  col- 
lections in  the  museum  of  the  same  establishment,  it  may  easily  be  conceived, 
bav^  contributed  to  the  taste  for,  and  knowledge  of,  zoology,  in  persons  of 
leisure,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  same  effect,  and  to  an  extent  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  wealth  andintelli^nce  of  the  mass  of  societv,  will  be  pro- 
duced by  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London.  We  should  like 
to  see  the  whole  of  the  Regent^s  Park  studded  with  the  habitations  of  speci- 
mens of  all  the  animals  in  the  world,  and  dotted,  grouped,  and  massed,  with 
jiefer?nce,  at'the  same  time,  to  picturesque  beauty  and  the  system  of  Jussieu, 
with  all  the  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  that  will  endure  the  open  air  in  our 
climate.  Plants  of  the  green-house  tftad  hot-house  misht  be  planted  in  the 
open  ground  (now  occupied  as  a  nursery),  in  the  circular  plot  in  the  centre 
or  the  park,  which  might  be  covered  widi  a  glass  roof  supported  on  lofty 
ootumns,  and  the  proper  temperature  kept  up  by  lakes  of  not  water,  and 
ames  of  rock  heated  by  conceded  fires.    Here  the  botany  and  zoology  of 
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the  tropics  might  be  exhibited  t^rether,  and  specimens  also  introduced  of 
tropical  soils  and  mineralogy.  Tne  hollow  cast-iron  columns  necessary  for 
supporting  the  roof  would  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  serve  both  as  con- 
duits of  water  from  the  glass,  and  as  chimneys  for  the  smoke  and  for  ven- 
tilation. Cool  air  for  the  latter  purpose,  and  also  fuel  to  the  fires,  would  be 
supplied  from  vaulted  roads  underneath.  But  this  is  perliaps  deviating  too 
far  from  the  subject  of  natural  history. 

It  was  observed  to  us,  by  an  eminent  naturalist  here,  that  the  French 
were  greatly  in  advance  of  the  English,  in  all  that  related  to  the  preserv- 
ation of  the  subjects  of  natural  history;  a  fact  which  we  think  cannot  be 
denied,  on  comparing  by  memory  the  preserved  animals  and  birds  in  the 
British  Museum,  or  even  in  the  museum  of  the  Zoolo^cal  Society,  with  the 
national  collections  here.  A  very  eminent  artist  in  this  way  is  M.  Canivet, 
No.  22.  Rue  St.  Thomas  du  Louvre,  the  joint  author,  with  M.  Boitard,  the 
horticulturist,  of  the  Manuel  du  NaturaUtte  Priparaieur,  a  work  of  which 
we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  giving  the  essence. 

As  the  taste  for  zoology  in  London  will  be  greatly  increased  by  the  gar- 
den of  the  Zoological  Society,  so  we  think  the  taste  for  plants  in  pots,  die 
only  description  of  flowers  allowed  to  be  exposed  for  sale  in  the  flower- 
market  here,  might  be  increased  by  an  improvement  of  a  diflerent  descrip- 
tion. Suppose  that,  in  imitation  of  what  has  taken  place  in  Paris,  buriiuB 
were  no  longer  permitted  to  be  made  in  the  churchyards  of  the  metropolis^ 
and  that  these  receptacles,  instead  of  beinff  removed,  or  so  fiur  altered  as  to 
hurt  the  feelings  or  the  living,  were  rendered  depositories  for  flowers  and 
ornamental  plants  in  pots  for  sale.  But,  however  much  this  might  add  to 
the  salubrity  and  beauty  of  London,  it  is  perhaps  too  great  an  innovation  to 
be  dwelt  on  at  present. 

With  respect  to  the  taste  fcM'  natural  history  among  the  country  popula- 
tion of  France,  as  compared  with  England,  the  diflerence  is  almost  b^nd 
calculation  in  favour  of  the  latter  countiy.  With  reference  to  taste  «id 
knowledge  of  eveiy  description,  Paris,  in  relation  to  the  FVench  provinces^ 
may  be  compared  to  a  garden  in  a  desert.  In  Paris  every  thing  is  in  abun- 
dance and  in  perfection ;  in  the  country  the  most  deplorable  ignorance 
prevails  among  almost  all  those  who  cannot  a£R>rd  to  pass  a  considerable 
part  of  the  ^ear  in  Paris.  No  great  or  lasting  improvement  will  be  efiected 
m  France  till  thb  ignorance  be  removed  by  the  general  education  of  the 
lower  classes ;  but,  whenever  this  shall  take  place,  the  improvement  in  arts» 
sciences,  and  taste,  will  be  great  in  proportion  to  the  fovourable  climate  of 
the  country.  Mr.  Brown  lately  amved  here  from  the  south  of  Fhmce,  <ni 
his  return  to  London.  Mr.  Swainson,  the  distinguished  omithologiaty  is 
here,  busily  occupied  in  making  drawings  and  taking  notes.  Mr.  Harvev,  our 
eminent  zoologiad  draftsman,  nas  also  lately  made  his  appearance.  In  our 
next  we  shall  probably  give  some  account  of  the  Paris  Natural  History  So- 
cietv,  and  of  tne  Linnean  Society ;  but  we  have  hitherto  been  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  horticultural  matters  m  the  country,  and  to-morrow  (Oct.  la) 
we  set  off  for  Munich  and  Stuttgard,  to  return  mtiier  in  three  or  four  weeks. 
^Cottd, 

Mineral  Waters  of  Geilnau,  FacMnger,  and  Seilen. — These  waters^ 
chiefly  composed  of  sodaic  salts,  arise  from  a  stratum  of  argillaceous  sdiial 
near  to  dolomite  and  igneous  rocks.  M.  Bischof,  upon  accurate  analysis^ 
found  the  following  chemical  elements :  — Carbonate,  sulphate,  muriate^  and 
phosphate  of  soda ;  carbonate  of  lime ;  carbonate  of  magnesia ;  carbonate  of 
iron;  silex ;  and  free  carbonic  add.    {Bul^m  des  Sciences.) 

GERMANY. 

The  Lesser  7%rtaA.— M.  Neumann  has  recorded  the  very  extraordinaiy 
flict,  of  a  specimen  of  the  7\irdus  minor  being  taken  on  tiie  22d  December, 
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1 8S5»  in  a  wood  near  Klemaererbst,  in  the  dachy  of  AnhaltXV»then.  It  ii 
difficult  to  explain  the  appearance  of  this  bird,  exclusively  indigenous  to 
North  America,  unless  it  be  supposed  to  have  escaped  from  a  cage;  though 
the  bird,  which  was  a  male,  was  in  fine  feather,  and  exhibited  no  marks  of 
eonfinement.    {OketCi  Isis,  v.  p.  520.) 

Geological  Indicaiions,  —  The  Russian  minister,  Struve,  has  collected 
some  very  interestine  geological  facts  in  the  environs  of  Hanover.  At  Lin* 
den  and  Vetbergen  the  coarse  chalk  contains  ammonites,  belemnites,  and 
impressions  of  &he8;  at  Gehrden,  a  chalky  marl,  lying  over  sandstone,  con- 
tains crabs,  like  those  of  the  bland  of  Amboina ;  at  Biugberg,  near  Gehrden^ 
oysters  are  found ;  near  Linden  is  a  spring  of  petroleum ;  near  Bademtadt, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Lindenerberg,  a  salt  spnng  was  discovered  in  1778 ;  near 
Norten  there  b  a  quarry  of  eaiena  and  sulphate  of  ttrontian ;  in  the  bail« 
liage  of  Blumenau  there  was  round  a  specimen  of  amber ;  and  near  Bemerode 
b  a  mound  of  excellent  plastic  day.  The  Deiiter  possesses  mineral  springs, 
acidulous  and  ferruginous. 

NETHERLANDS. 

ProRferouM  Flowen.^^M,  Courtcris  has  given  excellent  descriptions,  in 
the  Bydragen^  tot  de  N'atuurkvnd  Wetenschappen^  of  two  proliferous  flowers, 
and  communicated  specimens  and  figures  of  them  to  M.  Nees  of  Bonn. 
The  one  b  the  .Er^imum  cheiranthc>ldes,  the  other  the  VerMca  m^dia 
Schrad,,  var.  phylUntha.  These  proliferous  varieties  have  been  perpetuated 
for  several  years  in  the  botanic  garden  of  Liege.  A. singular  varie^  of  the 
Lonic^a  Pericl^enum  is  described  in  the  same  work  by  MM.  Koning  and 
Van  Hall,  in  which  the  stamens  have  been  transformed  into  a  second 
corolla.    (BuUetm  det  Sciences.) 

Ftbra  BSlgica.  — The  first  volume  of  a  work  under  this  title  has  just 
been  puUbhed  by  two  excellent  botanists,  MM.  le  Jeune  and  Courtois, 
containing  597  species,  arranged  according  to  the  Linnean  system,  and 
extending  inclusively  to  Pent4ndria  Polyg^nia. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Mtgraiiott  of  BvJtierflieu, — On  the  8th  or  10th  of  the  month  of  June, 
Madame  de  Afeuron  Wolff  and  all  her  family,  established  during  the  sum* 
mer  in  the  district  of  Grrandson,  Canton  de  Yaud,  perceived  witn  surprise 
an  immense  flight  of  butterflies  traversing  the  earden  with  great  rapidity. 
All  these  butt^ies  were  of  the  species  called  tne  Pfednted  I^y,  the  Belle 
Dame  of  the  French,  the  Papilio  e6rdui  of  Linnieufl,  and  Van^an  c4rdui  of 
the  modem  system.  They  were  all  flying  closely  together,  in  the  same 
cfirection,  from  south  to  north,  and  were  so  little  afraid  when  any  one  ap- 

r ached,  that  they  turned  not  to  the  rioht  or  left.  The  flight  continued 
two  hours  without  interruption,  and  tne  column  was  about  10  or  l5f^. 
broad.  They  did  not  stop  to  aligfat  on  flowers^  but  flew  onwards,  low  and 
equally. 

Thb  fact  b  exceedingly  nngular,  when  it  b  considered  that  the  cater- 
pillars of  the  Van&sa  dirdui  are  not  gregarious,  but  are  solitary  from  the 
moment  they  are  hatched.  Professor  Bonelli  of  Turin,  however,  observed 
a  similar  fliffnt  of  the  same  species  of  butterflies  in  the  end  of  the  March 
preceding  &eir  appearance  at  Grandson.  Their  flight  was  also  directed 
from  south  to  north,  and  their  numbers  were  immense.  At  night  the 
flowers  were  literally  covered  with  them.  Towards  the  89th  of  March 
their  numbers  dimimshed,  but  even  in  June  a  few  still  continued.  They 
have  been  traced  firom  Coni,  Raconni,  Suse,  &c.  A  similar  flight  of  butter. 
flies  b  recorded,  at  the  end  of  the  last  centnir,  by  M.  Loche»  in  the  Me* 
moiri  of  the  Academtf  of  Twrm.   During  the  whole  season,  those  butterflies, 
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Rs  well  as  their  larvce,  were  very  abundant,  and  more  beauUful  than  usual. 
( jlf^f7i.  de  la  SodSiS  de  Phys.  et  de  IfuL  Nat.  de  Genive.) 

Bock  Blocks.  —  M.  von  Buch  has  undertaken  to  snow  that  the  rock 
blocks,  which  are  scattered  over  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Jura  and  elsewhere, 
have  been  dissevered  at  once  b^  a  violent  shock,  and  that  they  have  not 
been  simply  rolled  upon  an  inchned  plain,  nor  carried  along  by  avalanches, 
nor  projected  by  explosions  of  gas,  as  M.  de  Luc  supposed.  He  finds  that 
the  nigher  blocks  of  the  Jura  must  have  required  an  impetus  of  557  feet  to 
traverse  in  water  alone  (dans  de  I'eau  pureX  the  space  between  the  point 
of  Omex  and  the  Jura.  This  is  an  impetus  five  times  less  than  that  of  a 
cannon  ball ;  and  if  the  water  (as  it  must  nave  been)  were  loaded  with  slud^ 
the  weight  of  the  blocks  would  be  thence  much  diminished.  He  refers  for 
proof  of  his  theory  to  the  bursting  of  the  Lake  De  Bagne,  which  being 
situated  1 50  feet  above  the  vallev,  rushed  on  with  an  impetus  of  33  feet. 
Chains  of  mountains  have  been  elevated  upon  the  fissures  made  across  the 
secondary  deposits  which  have  been  rent,  raised,  and  changed,  while  metal$ 
and  oxygenated  minerals  have  been  introduced  by  gas  into  the  formations. 
AH  the  great  Alpine  valleys  have  a  suite  of  lateral  ravines,  of  contempora- 
neous origin  with  the  mountain  chains  whose  elevation  produced  the  dis- 
persion  of  the  blocks,  the  waters  having  risen,  and  torming  a  dMcU, 
descended  with  the  dArh  through  the  rents  made  in  the  secondary  chains. 
M.  von  Buch  answers  the  objection  of  De  Luc,  as  to  the  blocks  being  found 
behind  the  mountains,  and  not  in  the  ravines  between  them,  by  making^ 
Mount  Sion  and  Sal^ve  genuine  buttresses,  behind  which  the  blocks  would 
(latur^jy  be  carried.    {BuUciin  det  Sciencei,) 

SWEDEN. 

4fmttal  Geography,  —  M.  Gloger  has  published  a  very  interesting  paper, 
^ving  indications  of  the  heights  at  which  ouadrupeds  and  birds  of  various 
species  are  found  in  Sweden,  of  which  the  tollowing  is  an  abstract :  — 

Quadittpedi.  C^rvus  Capr^lus  is  found  up  to  the  limits  of  the  Pinus  pu- 
milio ;  the  CV^rvus  J^laphus  in  regions  somewhat  lower ;  the  L^us  timidus, 
along  with  the  C6rvus  Cbpr^olus ;  the  Mds  decumknus  and  M.  mdsculus, 
in  all  parts  inhabited  by  man ;  the  Hypudae'us  amphibius,  up  to  the  height  of 
40<X>  feet ;  the  Sdrex  of  several  species,  to  a  height  of  4300  fl. ;  the  Af  ust^la 
vulgkris  and  M»  Erminea  upo*n  the  most  elevated  mountains. 

Birds.  J^quila  fulva  is  found  in  low  situations ;  C6rvus  Cornix,  below. 
4300 fl.;  Nuclfraga  brachyrhynchus,  in  low  situations;  Salvia  Tlthys  in 
higher  places ;  S.  Phasnicurus,  to  3900 ft. ;  S.  ThSchilus,  4400  ft.;  S.  Atrica-' 
pfUa,  3700;  S.  Rub^cula,  4000;  Jtfotadlla  41ba,  and  M.  sulfiirea,  4dO0; 
Cfnclus  aqu&ticus,  3200 :  Acc^itor  modul^ris,  4600 ;  Accentor  alpinus,  oa 
the  most  elevated  summits ;  Alrndsk  arv^nsis,  4400 ;  A.  arborea,  2O0  ; 
JYingilla  c«  lel»,  4000 ;  L6xia  curvir6stris,  4500 ;  Jl/otacfUa  troglodytes, 
Pkrus  kter,  P.  cristktus,  Sylvia  7{<%ulus,  C^rthia  fumilih.ris,  and  SitiB 
europfe'a,  at  5800  ft. ;  .^undo  6rbica,  and  Cy'pselus  if  pus,  on  the  highest 
summits. 

RUSSIA. 

Xrgm/ff.— M.Lichfeldt  has  discovered  a  mass  of  fossil  wood  upon  one  of 
the  gulphs  of  the  Danube,  named  Yalpoug,  in  the  lower  part  of  Bessarabia 
called  Boudjak,  about  fifty  versts  from  the  fortress  of  Ismail,  and  opposite 
the  town  of  Belgrade,  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  gulf  between  the  villages 
of  Kourtchi  and  Impoutsit.  This  fossil  wood  may  become  of  great  import- 
ance in  that  part  ot  Russia,  now  entirely  deprived  of  forests.  'Jlie  lignite 
is  found  in  the  form  of  fissile  masses,  of  a  greyish  colour,  but  passing  in  the 
lower  portions  into  a  deep  black.  In  the  upper  parts  are  found  quantiues 
qf  the  dehru  of  wood>  covered  with  bark>  white,  thick,  and  friable ;  the . 
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fueces  pressed  one  upon  another,  and  intermixed  with  the  husks  of  zrmx 
cosses  de  c^r^tles).  The  wood,  according  to  M.  Lichfeldt,  is  that  of  the 
lime  tree.  It  lies  nearly  horizontal  between  coarse  sand  and  calcareous 
clay;  the  first  in  form  of  a  wall,  and  the  latter  serving.as  a  roof.  Here  many 
shells  are  found.  The  sand  is  separated  from  the  stratum  of  lignite  by 
about  six  inches  of  a  resinous  clay,  in  the  lower  part  of  which  a  great  num- 
ber of  shells  of  different  sorts  are  found.  The  clay  which  covers  the  lignite 
is  Tery  slaty,  and  where  they  come  in  contact,  an  infinite  number  of  small 
shells  occur,  chiefly  2>dnax,  C&rdium,  and  T(irbo.  Over  this  lies  an  argiU 
laceous  sand,  even  to  the  roots  of  the  green  sward.  It  is  everywhere  accom- 
panied by  plastic  clay. 

In  a  Ideographical  point  of  view,  this  stratum  of  lignite  is  very  interesting. 
According  to  precedmg  observations  made  in  Gennany,  France,  England, 
Switzerland,  and  Scandinavia,  and  confirmed  by  Humboldt  in  his  examina- 
tion of  tlie  mountains  of  America,  we  ought  to  find  lignite  with  plastic  clay 
above  the  chalk  formations.  In  Bessarabia,  the  chalk  is  seen  cropping  oul 
near  M ohilef  on  the  Dniester,  extending  as  far  as  Moldavia,  in  a  north-easl 
direction.  The  formations  situated  between  this  chain  of  mountains  uf 
chalk  and  the  sea,  present  no  analogy  with  the  tertiary  formations  of 
France.  Here,  above  the  chalk,  are  found;  1.  a  toise  and  a  half  of  coarse 
£aiid ;  2.  ei^ht  inches  of  clay  stone,  with  a  portion  of  lime,  of  which  the  lower 
part  contains  a  little  silex ;  3,  a  calcareous  cretaceous  rock,  5  ft.  thick,  ter- 
minating at  the  upper  part  in  oolite ;  4.  a  bed  of  sound  and  compact  calca- 
reous stone,  of  little  thickness ;  and  5.  the  whole  plateau  as  far  as  the 
Danube  and  the  sea,  is  composed  of  calcareous  stone,  horizontal,  and  full 
of  shells.  In  the  cavities  or  this  principal  formation,  and  eenerallj^  between 
Bender  and  the  6ea,in  the  direction  pfiiorth-east,is  found  sUiceous  limestone, 
with  remains  of  shells,  among  which  occur  some  piunites.  At  a  creat  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Bouik,  the  Reoute,  the  Koula, 
and  other  rivers,  the  limestone  is  covered  with  friable  marl,  with  crystals  of 
selenite.  From  the  line  of  the  Bender  to  Boudjak,  immediately  over  the 
sand  lies  a  movable  limestone,  composed  almost  wholly  of  shells,  more  or 
less  mixed  with  iron  ochre.  Large  masses  of  oolite  limestone  form  the 
distinctive  character  of  that  formation  which  follows  the  chalk,  and  to 
which  geologists  give  the  name  of  tertia^,  altliough  the  oolite  limestone 
often  occurs  under  the  character  of  the  Jura  limestone,  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal elements  of  formations  of  the  second  order.    {Gornoi  Journal^  No.  x.) 

ASIA. 

Tyrian  Purple  Dye.  —  The  shells  from  which  the  celebrated  purple  dye 
of  the  ancients  was  extracted,  named  by  Pliny,  the  ilfiirex  and  J?uccinum, 
have  given  occasion  to  disputes  amons  modern  naturalists  as  to  the  species 
meant.',  M.  Lesson,  upon  comparing  the  description  of  Pliny  with  the  Mol- 
16sca  now  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  of  opinion  that  the  J9uccinum  is 
the  I&nthina.  It  is  a  pelagian  shell,  and  extremely  numerous.  It  sustains 
itself  on  the  surface  ot  the  sea  by  air  vesicles,  which  Pliny  calls  a  glutinous 
wax ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  taken  out  of  the  water,  there  escapes  from  it  a  very 
pure  and  very  brilliant  violet  rose  colour.  Each  shell  contains  an  ounce 
pf  this  in  the  dorsal  vessel.  By  means  of  alkalie^  this  colour  is  readily 
chan^d  to  green.  The  lanthina  abounds  equally  in  the  Atlantic  as  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  and,  at  certain  seasons,  the  beaches  of  St.  Helena  and  As- 
cension are  entirely  covered  with  them.  From  experiments  made  with  this 
colouring  matter,  it  appears  to  be  a  valuable  reactive,  turning  red  when 
treated  with  acids,  and  blue  with  alkalies.  Oxalate  of  ammonia  gives 
a  deep  blue  precipitate,  and  nitrate  of  silver  a  pretty  ash  blue  for  painting 
in  water  colours.    {Bulletin  des  Sciencet.) 
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Geology,  —  Mr.  Bird  has  just  ptiUished  an  iatereidiig  paper  on  the  eeo« 
logy  of  Palestine.  The  Mount  of  Olives,  near  Jerusafem,  is  oompoGed  of 
soft  limestone,  as  are  also  Mounts  Carmel  and  Tabor.  On  the  borders  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  the  rocks  are  tinged  strongly  wiUi  the  red  oxide  of  iron ; 
but  the  most  singular  and  unexpected  fact  is,  that  here  are  no  Yolcanic 
J^cks,  at  least  on  the  western  shore.  Mount  Ferdeas,  or  Bethulia,  four  or 
five  miles  from  Bethlehem,  is  not  volcanic,  as  has  been  asserted.  Most  of 
the  elevated  summiu  of  Lebanon  to  the  east  of  Beyruth,  are  composed  of 
rocks  containing  shells  and  vegetable  remains.    (American  JoitrnaL) 

AFTUCA. 

Grain  and  Bread  found  in  an  Egyptian  7\mb, — M.  Passalacqua  having 
found  a  quantity  of  grain  in  an  E^ptian  tomb,  it  has  been  carefullv  ex- 
amined by  MM.  Julia  Fontenelle,  Le  Baillif,  and  Kunth,  who  have  aeter- 
mined  it  to  be  common  wheat  (TVlticnm  sativum).  M.  Raspail,  however, 
differs  from  those  naturalists,  and,  by  more  minute  examination,  has  satisfied 
himself  that  it  is  barley,  which  has  been  subjected  to  a  considerable  d^ree 
of  heat ;  and,  on  torrefying  some  fresh  barley,  it  assumed  the  same  appear- 
ance with  the  Egyptian  grain.  Along  with  the  grain  was  found  some  bread, 
apparently  unleavened.  M.  Raspail  supposed  the  tomb  to  be  that  of  a  high 
pnest,  and  refers  to  Leviticus  ii.  14, 15.,  in  which  it  is  ordered  to  ofler 
**  green  ears  of  corn,  dried  by  the  fire,  even  com  beat  out  of  the  full  ear." 
Some  Egjyptian  grain  in  the  museum  of  Charles  X.,  however,  is  certainly 
wheat,  witn  some  grains  of  torrefied  barley  mixed  with  it.  Specimens  of 
bread,  in  this  museum,  are  dmilar  to  that  found  by  M.  Passalacqua.  (J?a/- 
letin  dei  Sciencei.) 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

Scenery  on  the  River  Demerara,  — After  nassing  the  third  island,  the 
plantations  are  separated  by  large  tracts  or  wood ;  and  farther  on,  past 
Amelia's  Waard,  an  unbroken  range  of  forest  covers  each  bank  of  the  river. 
Sometimes  the  ground  is  level ;  at  other  times,  hilly,  or  with  rocks  **  of  an 
almost  perpendicular  height  **  jutting  into  the  water.  The  trees  display 
e^ery  variety  of  shade ;  the  tops  of  some  of  them  are  crowned  with  bloom, 
of  the  lovehest  hue,  while  the  bouehs  of  others  bend  with  a  profusion  of 
seeds  and  fruits..  **  There  are  patches  of  soil  up  and  down,  and  the  huge 
stones  amongst  them  produce  a  pleasing  and  novel  effect."  In  a  country, 
with  the  most  favourable  climate  for  vegetation,  and  with  the  richest  soil, 
the  trees  grow  very  tall,  but  not  of  very  large  diameter.  The  trunks  of 
but  few  are  6  yards  in  circumference.  "  If  larger  have  ever  existed,  they 
have  fallen  a  sacrifice,  either  to  the  axe  or  to  fire  [or  to  the  rich  soil  and 
rapid  climate].  Four-Footed  animals  are  comparatively  scarce.  The  peo* 
cari  in  herds  of  300  or  400,  the  red  monkey,  polecat,  fox,  jaguar,  small 
and  large  ant-bear,  and  sloth  are  the  principal.  The  birds  and  snakes  are 
most  numerous,  and  unrivalled  in  beautv,  tne  birds  of  Cayenne  excepted. 
There  are  many  sorts  offish,  and  myriaos  of  insects,  beautiftil  post  descrip- 
tion in  thar  variety  of  tints,  astonishing  in  their  form  and  size,  and  man^  of 
tiiem  noxious  in  their  qualities.  He  whose  eye  can  distinnii^  the  vanouS 
beauties  of  uncultivated  nature,  and  whose  ear  is  not  uiut  to  the  wild 
sounds  in  the  woods,  will  be  dcdighted  in  passinc  up  the  river  Demerara* 
Every  now  and  then,  the  maam,  or  tinamou,  sends  forth  one  lone  and  plain- 
tive whistie  from  the  depths  of  the  forest,  and  then  stops ;  whilst  the  yelp- 
ing of  the  toucan,  and  the  shrill  voice  of  the  bird  called  pi-pi-yo,  are  heard 
during  the  interval.  The  campanero  never  fails  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  passenger ;  at  a  distance  of^nearly  three  miles,  you  may  hear  this  snow- 
white  bird  tolling  every  four  or  five  minutes,  like  the  distant  convent4>el]. 
From  six  to  nine  in  the  morning,  the  forests  resound  with  the  mingled  cries 
and  strains  of  the  feathered  race ;  after  this,  they  graduaUy  die  away.   FVom 
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ciereii'to  three,  all  natare  is  boshed^  as  in  a  midnight  silence,  and  scarce  a 
note  is  heard,  save  that  of  the  canipanero  and  the  pi-pi-yo;  it  is  then 
th^  oppressed  by  the  solar  heat,  the  birds  retire  to  the  thickest  shade,  and 
w|dt  ibr  the  refirohing  cool  of  erening.  At  sundown,  the  vampires,  bats, 
and  goatsuckers,  dart  from  their  lonely  retreat,  and  skim  along  die  trees  on 
the  river's  bank.  The  difierent  kinds  of  frogs  almost  stun  the  ear  with  their 
hoarse  and  hollow-sounding  croaking,  while  the  owls  and  goatsuckers  lament 
and  raoum  all  night  long.  About  two  hours  before  daybreak,  you  will 
hear  the  red  monkey  mourning,  as  though  in  deep  distress ;  the  houtou,  a 
solitary  bird,  and  only  found  in  the  thickest  recesses  of  the  forest,  distinctly 
articulates  houtou,  houtou,  in  a  low  and  plaintive  tone,  an  hour  before  sun- 
rise ;  the  maam  whistles  about  the  same  hour ;  the  hannaquoi,  pataca,  and 
maroudi  announce  his  near  approach  to  the  eastern  horizon,  and  the  par- 
rots and  paroquets  confirm  his  arrival  there.  The  crickets  chirp  from  sun- 
set to  sunrise,  and  oflen  during  the  day,  when  the  weather  is  cloudy.  The 
b^erouge  is  exceedingly  numerous  in  these  extensive  wilds ;  and  not  only- 
man,  but  beasts  and  birds,  are  tormented  by  it.  Musquittoes  are  very  rare 
after  you  pass  the  third  island  in  the  Demerara,  and  sand-flies  but  seldom 
appear."    (Waierton.) 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Lixardt*  —  The  colonists  are  particularly  fond  of  the  flesh  of  a  rery  \arg^ 
sort  of  lizard,  which  is  every  where  common  in  the  shrubberies  near  tne  sea, 
where  it  lives  upon  crabs,  and  other  animals  cast  up  by  the  tide.  The 
Monitor  (Xrac^ta  Tegtiikin  Linn.)  is  tolerably  well  figured  in  Seba  (t.  iL 
pi.  105.,  fig.  1.),  but  erroneously,  by  him,  made  a  native  of  Java.  It  is  the 
object  of  an  active  chase  on  the  part  of  the  Branlians,  who  employ,  to  take 
it,  lines  of  brass  wire,  and  hooks  bsuted  with  a  piece  of  meat.  The  voracity 
of  this  lizard  is  so  great,  that  such  an  apparatus  serves  to  take  a  great  num- 
ber, every  day,  in  spite  of  their  sh3me8s  and  agility.  {Ann.  des  Sconces  Nat} 

Pearls.  —  The  discovery  of  pearls  in  the  province  of  Goyaz  in  Brazil,  is 
due  to  the  preddent,  M.  Lopez  Gama,  who  caused  researches  to-be  made 
among  the  shells  which  abound  in  the  salt-water  lakes.  He  has  found  four 
perfect  pearls,  one  lai^  and  three  smaller.  They  are  all  finely  rounded 
and  polished.  It  is  not  said  in  what  species  of  shells  the  pearls  nave  been 
found.    (Diario  Fiuminense,  October.) 

Delia  of  the  Oroonoko  and  the  MaragnoTU  —  The  whole  coast  of  Guiana 
abounds  m  banks  of  mud,  which  are  duly  increasing,  and  causing  the  land 
to  encroach  upon  the  sea.  This  process  is  greatly  aided  by  the  tangled 
roots  of  the  Rhiz6phora  Mdngle^  which  extend  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
waves,  and  even  under- the  water.  The  rivers  supply  only  a  portion  of  the 
detritus,  for  the  sea  itself  is  muddy  to  the  extent  of  soo  geographical  miles 
by  10  in  breadth,  along  the  shore ;  whereas  the  rivers  are  quite  limpid.  That 
the  Maragnon,  however,  contributes  a  considerable  portion  of  alluvial  mat- 
ter is  probable,  when  we  consider  its  extended  course  of  1550  miles,  and  its 
immense  breadth  of  fifty  miles  at  its  embouchure,  while  its  depth  is  very 
^^reat.  During  the  rainy  season,  and  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the  Andes, 
Its  inundations  exhibit  an  immense  sea  of  water,  charged  with  earthy  de- 
tritus and  vegetable  remains.  The  current  is  then  so  strong,  that  it  is  per- 
ceptible  at  60  miles  from  the  coast,  and  this,  being  opposed  by  the  usuid 
iBurrent  of  the  Atlantic,  from  east  to  west,  gives  orign  to  vast  banks  of  sand 
towards  the  shores  of  Brazil,  on  the  north-west  of  Guiana.  One  of  the  cir- 
eumstances  which  contribute  so  powerfully  to  this  effect,  is  the  pororoca, 
or  high  flnx,  which  occurs  at  the  mouth  otthe  Maragnon  three  days  before 
every  new  and  every  full  moon.  It  arrives  in  two  hom*s  at  the  beach,  in 
mountsunous  waves  of  12  to  15  fl.  high.  The  sea  is  then  driven  more  vio- 
lently towards  the  north-west ;  and,  along  the  coast  of  Guiana,  forms  very 
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strong  currentt  tovards  Easequibo  end  the  Oulf  of  Pteia,  becoming  stfll 
stronger  as  they  approach  the  Amazon  river.  The  pororoca  destroys  Uie 
shores  entirely  between  Fort  Macapa  and  Cape  North ;  and,  if  there  were  no 
rocksy  the  beach  would  be  still  nKM-e  dismantled,  and  the  mouth  of  the  M«* 
ragnon  turned  altogether  to  the  north.  We  owe  these  details  to  M. 
Gutsmpths,    ifferiSa,  ix.  5.  p.  58 1 .) 


Art.  II.     Natural  History  in  the  English  Counties. 

Plants  and  Insects  noticed  in  (he  Neighbourhood  of  the  City  of  Bath,  — 
Sir,  I  send  you  the  subjoined  lists  of  the  rarer  plants  and  insects  which  I 
have  found  in  this  neighbourhood,  which,  if  you  think  worthy  a  place  in 
your  entertaining  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  I  shall  continue  at  intervals. 

Plants.    Xrig6strum  vulg^,  Circse^a  luteti^na,  2>lpsacus  sylv^ris,  San- 

Sis6rba  offidnMis,  OSmus  sangufnea,  Bot^  officinalis,  Campanula  rotun- 
^5118,  TrachMium,  and  glomer^ta ;  C61ch]cum  autumn^e,  P\o\&  tricolor 
and  Fldla  tricolor  var.  arv^sis  sim.,  jSblhnum  Dulcamkra,  AMmxa,  PlantSiso, 
Epildbium  hirsiitnm  and  paryifldrum,  Hiphne  Laur^la,  Ad6xa  moscba- 
telllna,  Ootyl^on  umbilicus,  Biktomus  umbell^tus,  Sil^e  inflkta,  O'zalis 
acetos^la,  X^chnis  dioica,  white  and  red;  Zj^thrum  Salickria,  £esMa 
Lutdoia  and  liktea,  ^irs"^  Ulmkria,  Pragma  v^sca,  Chelidonium  mkius» 
i^Qphar  liktea,  Anembne  nemordsa,  Cfstus  Heliinthemum,  ilfi^tha  hirsuta, 
T^h^us  Calamintha,  Lin^ria  Cvmbalkria,  spikria,  and  vulgkris ;  Geranium  ' 
Ukcidum,  JJfilva  moschkta,  Hypericum  perfoliktum  and  quadr&nguluni,  7Va- 
gopoeon  prat^sis,  C^lcus  acaulis,  ^upatdrmm  cannabinum,  (Xrchis  mono, 
maadkta,  and  m&scuki ;  Gymnad^nia  con6psea,  List^ra  ovlita,  T^ha  lati- 
fdlia,  Pot^um  Sanguis6rba,  Hikmulus  Likpulus,  T6rtula  in^rvis,  subulMa, 
andmurklis,  Jfrj^m  arg^tenm,  Gymn6Rtomum  trunculkum,  Orthdtrichum 
andmalum. 

Insects,  Okrabus  Tolkceus,  JDucknus  parallelopfpedus,  D^cus  margin^- 
lis  and  punctulatus,  Timirchia  tenebricosa,  Staphylinus  dlens,  Hygrdmetra 
sta^drum,  Ni»a  cin^rea,  Pan6rpa  commi]knis,  Hipp&rchia  Tithdnu«,  Pdntia 
ffkpi,  rkps,  and  charidhi  Stefh, ;  5phfnx  /igCistri,  PygseVa  Buc^phala  and 
A^rtia  ckja.  I  am,  Sir,  &c.  — C.  C.  Babmgjton.  7.  Hanover  Street,  Bath, 
Jtdy8,  1828. 

List  of  Plants  found  in  Warwickshire,  varying  with  White  JFIowers,  <— 
Sir,  Perceiving  that  some  of  your  correspondents  have  noticed  the  occof- 
rence,  in  various  situations,  of  5cilla  ni^tans  with  white  flowers,  I  am  in- 
duced to  hope  that  the  following  list  of  white-flowered  varieties,  which  I 
have  myself  observed  in  a  native  state  in  this  county  (Warwickshire),  may 
not  prove  wholly  unacceptable. 

Scabidsa  arv^is  and  succlsa,  ^or^  officinlJis,  found  at  Allesley.  Pri- 
mula vulgaris,  at  Allesley,  and  at  Wooton  near  Warwick;  with  a  red 
flower,  at  Allesley.  Camp&nula  rotundifolia,  at  Allesley  and  at  Coleshill ; 
ladfolia,  at  Allesley.  A  very  beautiful  variety  of  this  plant  occurs  commonly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lakes  in  Cumberland  and  Westmordand,  with 
very  pale  flowers»  tinged  with  deeper  blue  towards  the  calyx.  In  some 
parts  of  those  counties  this  pale  variety^  is  more  abundant  than  the  dark- 
blue  kind.  Campinula  p&tula,  by  the  ude  of  the  old  turnpike  road,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  near  the  village  of  Meriden.  Plants  of  this  white 
variety,  raised  from  seed  gathered  in  the  above  situation,  and  introduced  into 
the  garden,  have  for  some  years  continued  to  propagate  themsdves  spon- 
taneously. Fiola  odorltta,  at  Allesley,  &c. ;  with  a  red  flower,  at  Castle 
Hill,  Allesley,  also  on  the  mount  at  Warwick  Castle ;  canina,  at  Coleshill ; 
urith  a  very  pale  blue  flower,  near  Coleshill  Pool.  &flla  niktans,  CVUchicum 
autumnMe,  at  Allesley,  &c.     Faccfnium  MyrtlUus  (fruit  and  flower  white^ 
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In  wodds  at  Allesley  and  Gorier.  EAcsl  Tukaris,  T^^traiix,  and  dn^rea,  at 
Cdleshill  Heath.  Xr^chnis  Floscdculi,  at  Coleshill ;  diofca,  at  Allesley. 
Udda  canina,  at  Allesley  ahd  many  other  places.  AMuga  r^ptans,  at  Coles- 
hill.  i?et6nica  officinkus»  PrundUa  vnlglU'tt,  at  Allesley.  P^icul^s  pal6s- 
trii,  on  Colcn^ill'Headi.  DigitMis  purpilrea^  at  Coleshnll.  (rer^nium  m6lle, 
at  Allesley,  8cc,;  Robertiifittm,  at  Wooton,  near  Warwick.  Pol Jgala 
Tulg^ris,  also  with  pink  flowers,  and  also  with  very  pale  blue  flowers,  on 
Coieshill  Heath,  Corley  M(k>r,  &c,  Trifdlium  officinkle,  at  Coleshill,  &c. 
SSerratula  tinctdria,  in  bogs  near  Coleshill.  Chicus  lanceolktus,  pa!6stris, 
and  arv6i8is,~at  Allesley,  &c.  (Xrchis  m6rio  and  latifolia,  at  Coleshill; 
eon6psea,  in  bogs  near  Coleshill ;  macul^ta,  flowers  pore  white,  at  Allesley, 
Coleshill,  Ac. 

The  followine  plants,  var^ng  in  the  colour  of  the  flower,  have  also  been 
observed :  —  i7osa  spinosfssima,  with  flesh-coloured  flowers,  on  the  rond- 
ttde  at  Guy's  Cliff'  turnpike,  near  Warwick,  vlchill^  ilf  illefdlium,  with 
red  flowers,  at  Allesley,  &c  ilf&Iva  sylv&tris,  a  very  beautiful  variety,  with 
blue  flowers,  on  a  piece  of  arable  land  near  Coleshill.  i&mbikcus  nigra, 
with  white  fruit,  also  white-flowered  varieties,  at  Coleshill,  dec  <SSolknum 
Dulca^l3ut^  Fritill^ria  mele^ris,  near  Oxford.  Chironta  Centaur^um,  near 
Dudley.     5/mphytuin  officinale,  with  purple  flowers,  near  Oxford. 

It  will  almost  immediately  occur  to  any  one,  on  perusing  the  above  list, 
that  the  plants  most  apt  to  produce  white  varieties  are  such  as  usually  beat 
blue,  purple,  or  pink  flowers.  Yellow  flowers  are  but  little  subject  to  vari- 
ations in  colour.  The  common  cowslip,  however,  when  raised  from  seed  in 
a  garden,  is  an  exce])tion,  thouj^h,  in  a  perfectly  wild  state,  I  never  knew  it 
to  vary  in  colour.  1  am.  Sir,  &c.  —  W.  T,  Bree.  AUetUy  Rectory^  near 
Coventry^  July  9.  1828. 

Lynmitchia  Nummuldria,  -*  In  a'  marshy  spot,  by  the  Thames  side,  be- 
tween Ham  and  Kingston,  the  Xrysimkchia  Nummuldria  may  be  found  (but 
not  very  plentifully^  with  the  leaves,  calyx,  and  corolla  thickly  covered 
with  darh-red  glandular  spots.  —  E,  JT. 

Sc^  nutans f  with  white  flowers,  mentioned  by  several  of  your  correspond 
dents  as  extremely  rare,  may  be  found  in  great  plenty  in  all  the  copses  near 
Leith  Hill,  a  beautiful  spot,  about  six  miles  from  IJorking,  and  abounding 
in  all  sorts  of  scarce  and  curious  plants.  Near  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
celebrated  author  of  the  i^lva.  If,  Sir,  you  should  think  it  desirable,  I  will 
send  you  a  list  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers  which  flourish  in  this 
part  of  the  country.    I  remain,  Sir,  Sec,  —  William  Perceval  Hunter. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  such  a  list,  together  with  a  notice  of  the  best 
spot,  near  Leith  Hill,  for  a  London  naturalist  to  take  a  lodging  for  a  week 
or  two,  with  a  view  to  exploring  the  neighbourhood.  -—  Cand, 

Marine  Shettt*  —  Sir,  aoout  a  mile  from  this  place  is  a  hill  calle<l  Black 
Down,  which,  I  suppose,  may  be  about  600  f^.  above  the  level  of  the  8ea» 
and  sixteen  miles  from  the  nearest  tide>mark.  On  the  side  of  this  hill  are 
a  number  of  excavations,  some  of  them  carried  300  vards  under  ground  in 
a  straight  horizontal  line,  which,  at  the  further  end,  may  be  lOO  fl.,  some 
more  or  less,  below  the  surface.  These  excavations  are  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  out  the  stones  (which  are  found  in  detached  masses 
amongst  -the  sand),  in  order  to  be  cut  for  whetstones,  and  which  are  con- 
sidered the  best  in  England.  In  these  stones  the  miners  frequently  meet 
with  lumps  of  marine  shells,  of  various  sorts,  and  as  hard  and  perfect  as  if 
newly  taken  out  of  the  sea.  —  Robert  Reid,  Montrath  House,  near  Col" 
lumptony  Dewmdare,  June  9.  1828. 

CichHrivm  Vntybus,  ScUla  nidans,  and  Campdnula'rotundi/olia,  with  white 
flowers,  have  frequently  been  found  by  me  in  this  neighbourhood.  —  D. 
Siock.    Bun0<nf,  July  28. 1 828. 


EfipdcHskU^^ka  was  found  by  a  gentleman  residing  in  this  town,  in  a 
wood  a  few  miles  distant.. -r  Id. 
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Former  HMiatt  ofertmci  Amnudi.  —  Periiapg  joa  may  ooDsider  notioei 
of  the  former  habitats  of  extinct  anima]s»  or  the  vuitatioDs'of  birds,  rare  or 
remarkable,  not  irrelevant  to  ^our  publication ;  and  as  the  naturtdist  may 
be  pleased  with  such  observations,  if  preserved  before  they  are  lost  or  for* 
^tten,  I  now  send  you  a  few,  and  hereafter  may  have  opportunities  of  send- 
iiig  more. 

7^  Beaver^  on  the  Severn,  About  a  mile  to  the  north  of  Wor- 
cester, a  little  brook  enters  the  Severn*  called  Barboume,  or  Beaver- 
bourne,  to  the  present  da^,  from  the  beavers  (O&stor  jFlber)  that  fbrmerlv 
inhabited  the  brook ;  a  httle  bland  in  the  Severn,  near  the  spot,  is  stiU 
known  as  the  Beaver  island ;  and,  higher  up  the  stream  of  the  Severn,  is  a 
flat  green  island,  called  Bevereye^  which  also  eives  its  name  to  an  adjcnn- 
iiig  hamlet.  How  late  the  beavers  remained  nere  is  unknown ;  but  the 
Severn  was  not  navigable  near  Worcester  in  early  times,  from  the  weire  and 
rapids  that  obstructed  its  course.  Giraldus  states  that  beavers  were  veiy 
scarce  in  Wales  in  Uie  twelfth  century. 

A  Red-l^ed  Crow  (Cdrvus  Griculus)  was  shot  at  Lindridge,  in  this 
county,  in  November,  1826,  a  bird  rarely  wandering  so  far  from  its  usual 
haunts.  In  your  Magazine  (p.  85.),  a  correspondent  mentions  the  little 
woodpecker  (f^cus  minor),  and  states  his  bira  to  be,  perhaps,  "  the  only 
authentic  British  specimen ;  *'  but  a  friend  of  mine  has  a  specimen,  shot  some 
years  ago  in  Nunnery  Wood,  near  this  city. 

7%e  CroabUl  (L6xia  curvirdstra)  visits  the  fir  trees  at  Hadley  Green  and 
Cotheridge,  near  Worcester,  each  spring  and  autumn,  but  in  small  numbers 
of  twenty  or  thirty.  They  have  a  leader  or  sentinel,  who,  with  the  others, 
makes  a  continual  tuiter,  ttOtery  ttUler,  among  the  trees.  Some  years  ago,  a 
number  of  crossbills  were  caught  alive,  and  offered  for  sale  here ;  some  were 
kept  in  dues,  but  they  all  soon  died,  most  probably  ftx>m  improper  treat- 
ment Old  writers  on  natural  history  accuse  them  of  visiting  Worcester- 
shire  and  Herefordshire,  in  great  flocks,  in  autumn,  for  the  sake  of  the  seeds 
of  the  apple,  which  they  pierced  with  their  curved  bills.  They  thus  did  great 
mischief  m  orchards,  as  they  only  eat  the  seeds,  and  therefore  wasted  quan- 
tities of  apples.  Repeated  persecution,  on  this  account,  perhaps,  lessened 
thdr  numoers,  and  tneir  depredations  in  the  present  day  are  unnoticed  or 
unknown. 

Pujpn*,  About  six  miles  to  the  north  of  Worcester  b  Westwood  Pkik, 
in  which  b  an  old  mansion  of  the  age  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  a  lane  pooL  la 
a  late  conversation  with  an  old  man  in  the  vianity,  upwards  of  eighty,  he 
informed  me  that,  formerly,  puffins  (A^ca  4rctica)  annualljr  visited  the  pool 
here,  but  it  is  now  about  six  years  since  they  have  discontinued  visiting  it, 
as  he  has  not  seen  one  within  that  time.  He  also  assured  me  that,  in  1891, 
be  tew  the  ereat  northern  diver  (CoKmbus  gladkiis)  on  the  pool,  a  singularly 
rare  straggler  so  far  to  the  south.  He  particularly  noticed  it  from  its  nze, 
and  observed  it  (five  several  dmes,  bringing  up  a  fish  after  each  subpiersion* 
He  says  that  the  other  birds  on  the  pool  kept  ^at  a  distance  from  it,  being 
OMich  alarmed  at  it  He  recollects  pointing  out  the  bird  to  Sir  John  Pack<* 
ington,  proprietor  of  the  park,  but  he  would  not  allow  its  bdng  shot  The 
pool  or  udce  b  very  retired;  no  boat  is  on  it,  and  scarcely  any  person  b  ever 
suffered  to  approach  it.  —  Edwin  Lees.    Worcester^  July  SO.  1 8S8. 

7\dl  BruUy  Ro$e.  —  I  have,  this  summer,  found  theJSosa  gr&cilbin  some 
plenty,  in  thickets  near  Cruckbarrow  Hill,  Worcester,  a  more  southerly 
station  than  Is  assigned  to  it  in  Sir  J.  E.  Smith's  English  Flora.  —  Id. 

A  Nest  of  the  Spotted  Flycatcher  (MuscicSipa  grUola)  was  brought  me 
about  three  weeks  ago,  which  was  built  upon  a  wooden  rake  that  was  care- 
lessly lying  on  the  ground,  in  a  cotta^  garden  at  Bransford,  near  thb  ci^. 
In  mb  nest,  so  placed,  the  female  laid  five  eggs,  and  even  sat  on  them,  in* 
different  to  any  one  passing  in  the  garden,  till  the  nest  was  taken  by  a  boy 
belonging  to  the  cottage.    The  nest  is  carelessly  put  together,  yet  prettily 
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coattnictedof  loi^  ^reen  moM^  intennixed  with  the  catkins  of  the  hazel, 
and  fibrai;  the  interior  lined  with  thin  straws  and  wool.  Eggs  thickly 
spotted  wfdi  reddish  brown.  —  Edwin  Le€9.     Worceiter^  June  SO.  1828. 

Bart  Birdt  obterned  m  the  Neigkbovrhood  of  Hatyxue^  in  Vorkthire,  —  Sir, 
if  you  consider  the  following  catalogue  wortn  inserting  in  your  work,  it  is 
much  at  ]|rour  service.  The  authors  quoted  are  the  followinc :  —  Bewick's 
British  Birds^  2  vols.  8to  ;  Newcastle,  1 805 :  Supplement  to  ao.,  8vo ;  New« 
castl^  1891.  Atkinson's  Compendium  of  British  Ornithology ;  Leeds,  1820. 
Flemnig's  British  animals;  Edinburgh,  1838. 

Fiileo  ^aliae^us,  Osprey.  Bew.  Up.  13, i  Bulbus&rdus,  Flem.  p. 51.  Two 
specimens  only,  of  this  bird,  have  fallen  under  my  observation ;  one,  found 
in  a  wood  near  Luddenden,  in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  and  the  other  shot  near 
Hebden  Bridge. — F.  senigindsus,  Moor  Buzzard.  Bew.  1.  p.  SO. ;  AtM,  9. ; 
IM^teo  aerugin^s,  Ffem.  55, — F.  c^^eus^  Hen  Harrier.  Bew,  1.  54.  and 
36,;  Atk.  13.;  Cfrcus  cy^neus,  Fiem,  SO,  Rare. — F.  Subb^teo,  Hobby. 
Bew,  1.  41. ;  Atk.  16, ;  Flem,  49. 

iStriz  brachydtos.  Short-horn  Owl.  Bew,  1.  50. ;  Atk,  20. ;  O'tis  brachy* 
^tos,  Flem,  56,  Arrives  early  in  September.  —  S.  /lasserhia.  Little  Owl. 
Bew,  sup.  to  vol.  1.  8.;  Atk.  33. ;  Flan,  68,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
this  species  has  been  met  with  here ;  it  has  not,  however,  fidlen  under  my 
own  observation. 

I*knius  ezciibitor.  Cinereous  Shrike.  Bew,  1.  60. ;  Atk,  25. ;  FUm,  63, ; 
Very  rare. 

Corkcias  girnila,  Roller.  Bew.  I,  29,  i  Atk,  34.;  Flem,  88.  A  fine 
specimen  of  this  bird  was  shot  in  Tixby  Park,  near  Huddersfield,  in  the 
winter  of  1834,  and  u  now,  I  believe,  in  the  museum  of  a  gentleman  at  Lit- 
tleboroudi* 

y6nx  Torquflla,  Wryneck.    Bew,  U  115. ;  Aik,  57. ;  Flem,  93. 

i^cus  mitjor.  Greater  Spotted  Woodpecker.  Bew.  I.  133. ;  Atk.  40. ; 
Flem.  91.  Rare.»-P.  minor.  Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker.  Bew.  1. 
137.;  Atk,AO.i  Flem,  93.  Very  rare.  —  P.  villdsus.  Hairy  Woodpecker. 
Atk.  41. ;  Ftem,  93.  A  pair  of  these  birds,  sud  to  have  been  shot  near 
Halifax,  were  sent  to  the  late  Dutchess  of  Portland,  by  Thomas  Bolton,  and 
is,  I  believe,  the  only  instance  on  record  of  their  having  been  observed  in 
Bng^d. 

illc^o  Tspida,  Kingfisher.    Bew.  3. 19. ;  Atk.  43.;  Flem,  90. 

iSltta  eurepse^  Nuthatdb.  Bew,  1.  ISS,;  Atk,43.;  Flem.  81,  Very  rare. 

CTpupa  J^^ops,  Hoopoe.     Bew,  1.  137.;  Atk,  45,;  Flem.  89.    Shot  at 
Low  Moor,  near  Bradford,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  a  person  there. 
-  C^rthta  fiunilikris,  Creeper.    Bew,  1.  1 39. ;  Atk.  46, ;  Flem.  88. 

7\irdus  torqu^tus,  Ring  Ouzel.  Bew,  1,96.;  Atk.  51. ;  Flem.  65,  Breeds 
on  Blackstone-edge,^and  other  uncultivated  and  solitary  places,  and  in  their 
autumnal  miprations  to  the  south,  they  sometimes  remam  a  few  days  in  the 
more  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town. 

CYncIus  europ«\u.  Water  OuzeL  Bew.  2,  16.;  Atk,  53. ;  Flem^66p 
Not  uncommon. 

il^mpelis  g&rrulus.  Chatterer.  Bew,  1. 87. ;  Atk.  55. ;  Bombycilla  g&r« 
nila,  Flem,  64,    An  occasional,  but  very  rare,  visitant. 

LdjosL  curvir6stra.  Crossbill.  Bew,  I,  p,  134.;  Atk,  56,;  Flem,  IS. 
This,  and  the  last  species,  1  have  observed  not  more  than  ooce  or  twice  in 
twenty  years. — L.  Coccothraustes,  Hawfioch.  Bew.  1, 137. ;  Atk,  57. ;  CV>c- 
cothra(istes  vulgaris,  Flem,  83.    Very  rare* 

Emberiza  ni^dis.  Snow  Bunting.  Bew,  1.  153.;  Atk,  59. ;  Flem,  78.  In 
severe  winters  this  species  sometimes  occurs  in  large  flocks.  *-  E.  iSbbcenf- 
cuius.  Reed  Buntine.  Seit;.  1.  149.;  Atk.  64,;  Flem.  T 8.  Breeds  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Calder,  but  is  not  very  common. 

.FVingflla  montkna.  Tree  Sparrow.  Bew.  1.  163. ;  Atk,  66, ;  Pyrg^ta 
montlMUi,  Flem.  83,    Rather  rare.  — P.  MonUfiringiila,  Mountain  Finch. 
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Bew.  I.  167.;  Aik,  68.;  Flem.B4.  FVeqnent  in  serere  winten,  along 
with  the  Snow  Bunting,  and  varies  in  colour  almost  as  much  as  that  species. 
—  F.  spinus,  Siskin.  Beia,  1.  171. ;  AiA,  69^;  JFfem,  85.  Arnres  in  Octo- 
ber, but  is  an  irregular  visitant.  •—  F.  m^ntium.  Mountain  Linnet.  Bew. 
sup.  1.  24.;  Aik.  79.;  FUm,  84. 

Muscic^pa  Atricapf Ua, Hed  Flycatcher.  Bew,  1.  SOI.;  Alk.  72.;  Flem. 
63.    Breeas  here,  but  is  rare. 

JIfotadlla  bo&rula,  Grev  Waetail.   Betp.  1.  196. ;  Aik.  81. ;  Finn.  74.      ' 

Salvia  salic^a,  Sedse  Warbler.  Bew.  l.  225. ;  Aik.  86. ;  Oirrckca  sa- 
Kckna,  Flem.  69.  — -  S.  Locustdla,  Grashopper  Warbler.  Bew.  1.  sup.  52. ; 
Atk.  87. ;  Cirrillca  Locust^Ha,  FUm.  69.  —  &  sylvi^lla,  Lesser  White 'fhroat. 
Atk.  89. ;  Cbrrjkca  sylvi^lla,  Ffem.  71.  — S.  JZ^lus,  Golden-crested  Wren. 
Bew.  I.  255. ;  Aik.  97. ;  IZ^ilus  cristktus,  Ffem.  72. 

Pkrus  kter,  Colemouse.  Bew.  1.  250. ;  Aik.  loa ;  Fiem.  80.  —  P.  cau- 
dktus.  Long-tailed  Titmouse.  Bew.  I.  251.;  Aik.  100.;  Ffem.91. 

t^riroiSgus  europae\i8,  Night  Jar.  Bew,  1.  275. ;  Aik.  107, ;  Fienu  62. 
Breeas  on  the  less  frequented  moors,  but  do  not  confine  themselves  to  these 
situations,  as  I  have  frequently  seen  them  in  an  evening  on  the  borders  of 
woods,  and  about  hedges,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  places  where 
thev  breed.  The  stomach  of  the  one  I  opened  was  completely  crammed 
with  the  undigested  remains  of  ilfelol6ntha  vulgaris,  and  ifenlalus  humnli. 

P^rdix  Cotumix,  Quail,  i?^ir.  1.  520.;  ilM.  125.;  Cbtumix  vulgaris, 
Flem.  45.    Very  rare. 

il'rdea  gtellkris.  Bittern.  Bew.  2.  47. ;  Aik.  154.;  FUm.  95.  A  angle 
specimen  was  shot  in  Rovds  Hall  Woods  in  November  1810. 

^umtoius  phae'opusy  Whimbrel.  Bew.Q.  57.;  Atk,  140,;  Ffem,  lOl. 
Rare. 

Trfnga  Squalarbla^  Grey  Plover.  Bew.Q.nip,4S.;  Aik,  151.;  Sovata- 
rbla  cinerea,  Flaii.  ill.  A  winter  visitant.  —  T.  striate.  Purple  Sandpiper. 
Aik.  155.;  Ftem.  110.  Shot  on  Ovenden  Moor,  December  1827. — ^.T. 
alpina,  Dunlin.  Bew.  2.  117.;  Aik.  158.;  Flem.  108.  Breeds  on  Bladt- 
Stone-edge. —  T.  pygms\i8y  Pygmy  Curlew.  Bew,  2.  sup.  11.;  Atk.  1 SS, ;  T. 
subarqukta,  Flem.  107.    Very  rare. 

Cfiar^riuspluviklis,  Golden  Plover.    Bew.  1.  840.;  ^/^.159.;  Flem,\\3, 

Rillus  aquaticusy  Water  Rail.  Bew.  2. 15. ;  Atk.  166. ;  Flem,  98.  Ra- 
ther rare. 

GalHnula  Cr^,  Land  Rail.  Bew.  1.  525.;  Aik.  167. ;  Ortygom^ra  Cr^x, 
Fiem.  98. — G.  Porg^na,  Spotted  Gallinula.   Bew.  2.  10. ;  Atk,  169. ;  FUm, 

99.  Rare. 

Phalardpus  lobktus»  Grey  Phalarope.    Bew,  2.  140.;  Atk.  171.;  FUm. 

100.  Very  rare. 

Podiceps  rubric611i8.  Red-necked  Grebe.  Bew,  3.  152.;  Atk,  175.; 
FUm.  151.    Shot  at  Ripponden  in  the  winter  of  1800. 

Procell^ria  pelagica.  Storm V  Petrel,  jff^ i&.  2.  249. ;  Atk.  191.  \  Flem. 
135.  After  a  severe  storm,  1  have  known  this  bird  to  be  found  dead,  in  a 
field  two  miles  from  this  place ;  and  this,  as  well  as  other  species  of  sea 
fbwl,  have  freauently  been  observed  in  the  night  flying  about  the  iron  fur- 
naces at  Low  Moor,  near  Bradford,  attracted  by  the  blaze  of  these  immense 
fires ;  in  their  nocturnal  journeys  from  one  part  of  the  sea  coast  to  another. 

ilf^gus  Merg&nser,  Goosander.  Bew.  2.  254. ;  Aik.  198. ;  FUm.  128. 
In  severe  winters. 

^'nas  Cl&ngula,  Golden  Eye.  Bew.S.  567.;  Aik.  217.;  Clangula  vui^- 
ris,  Flem.  120.  —  A,  Querquddula,  Gai^ney.  Bew,  2.  574. ;  Aik,  219. ; 
FUm,  125.  Very  rare.  —  1  am.  Sir,  &C.  R.Leyland,  HaJ&fax^  JuUf  2A, 
1828. 

Gra$nie  found  norih  ofiheHmnber,  —  I  have  heard  it  remarked,  that 
granite  is  seldom  or  never  found  stratified  north  of  the  Humber.  Not  long 
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Biiice,  QB  sohie  workmen  were  ninking  a  well  near  Woodend^  in  this  county, 
about  eight  miles  from  the  Hambleton  Hills,  at  the  depth  of  60  or  70 
}'ards  they  came  to  a  large  mass  of  compact  red  granite,  which,  not  beine 
able  to  remove,  they  cut  through.  Granite  has  also  been  found  in  several 
places  towards  the  hills.  The  soil  in  that  part  of  the  country  is  a  rich 
alluvial  earth,  to  a  ^d  depth.  What  makes  this  still  more  curious  is,  that 
no  granite  is  found  m  that  part  of  the  country,  as  the  Hambletons  are  com- 
posed principally  of  mountain  limestone.  It  is,  therefore,  more  than  pro- 
bable, that  tliis  stratum  is  connected  with  others  of  the  same  nature  in  the 
Hambletons ;  for,  if  it  is  not  stratified,  can  you  or  any  of  your  readers 
account  for  the  presence  of  the  granite  in  such  immense  mass^  ?  This 
question  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  any  person  conversant  in  these  mat- 
ters. —  L.  E.  O.    BichmondyYorkshire,  August  16.  1828. 

Snakes  caught  bu  .Fl»&ffn»i^ii.— Sir,  On  Saturday  last,  August  2,  a  fisherman 
brought  me  a  snake  (Coluber  A^ktrix  Lin.)  which  he  had  caught  in  his  net', 
while  fishing  in  Haslar  Lake,  one  of  the  branches  of  Portsmouth  harbour ; 
and,  on  the  following  morning,  a  seaman  brought  me  a  second,  alive  and 
healthy,  which  had  been  just  caught  from  the  tide,  on  the  opposite  shore, 
among  the  boats,  at  the  sally-port,  or  landing-place,  at  Portsmouth.  Both 
the  men  were  amazed  at  the  occurrence ;  and  the  former,  an  aged  fisher- 
roan,  had  never  met  with  the  like  before.  I  am,  Sir,  &c.  «-  Henry  Slight, 
Surgeon,    100.  High-Street^  Portsmouth. 

Sumphytum  offi^Mude  /3  grows  in  a  hedge,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
road  continuing,  or  forming  a  part  of.  South-hill  lane,  not  half  a  mile  from 
Highgate  church,  at  a  blunt  corner^  where  the  road  changes  its  direction. 
—  jB.  JT. 

Museum  at  Norwich. — This  establishment  owes  its  origin  to  a  few  scien- 
tific and  public«)irited  individuals  rending  in  Norwich  and  its  vicinity,  who, 
in  1824,  united  tnemaelves  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  study  of  natural 
history.  At  this  time,  a  body  of  laws  and  regulations  were  drawn  up,  a  pre- 
sident, vice-president,  and  a  committee  of  twelve  gentlemen  appointed,  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  and  apartments  taken  in  the  Hay-market,  under  the 
rooms  of  the  Literary  Institution,  for  the  reception  of  their  future  collec- 
tion. The  late  lamented  president  of  the  Linnean  Society,  Sir  J.  E.  Smith, 
was  elected  president,  which  office  he  filled  till  his  death ;  on  which  occur- 
rence, Dawson  Tomer,  Esq.,  of  Great  Yarmouth,  author  of  Synojfsis  of 
British  Ftkct,  &c.  &r.,  was  appointed.  The  present  object  of  this  Society  is 
confined  to  collecting  specimens  in  natural  bistor}*,  toother  with  coins,  an- 
tiques, and  miscellaneous  articles  whidi  are  objects  of  curiosity  and  admir- 
ation, as  well  to  the  general  as  the  scientific  observer;  hoping,  by  this 
means,  to  excite  a  spirit  of  enquiry,  and  promote  the  pursuit  of  this  inte- 
resting and  engaging  study.  Should  this  attempt  be  successful,  in  inducing 
niany^to  support  the  establishment  by  their  purses  and  patronage,  they  will 
be  enabled  to  pursue  their  plans  of  publishing  their  proceedings,  establish- 
ing lectures,  and  adopting  such  means  as  would  render  the  establishment 
more  efiectual  in  disseminating  that  spirit  and  that  knowledge  which  it  is 
their  wish  to  promote. 

Their  museum  now  contains  several  skeletons  and  parts  of  skeletons, 
animals,  and  birds,  including  the  hippopotamus,  elephant,  bufialo,  crocodile, 
and  lion ;  a  few  animals  preserved ;  about  300  specimens  of  ornithology, 
chiefly  British ;  a  valuable  cabinet  of  South  Amencan  insects,  consisting  of 
about  4000  specimens ;  a  cabinet  of  British  insects,  consisting  of  about 
2000 ;  a  few  specimens  of  conchology,  and  about  350  specimens  of  mine- 
ralogy and  geology,  besides  300  specimens  of  fossil  organic  remains.  In 
botany  it  possesses  but  few  specimens,  chiefly  from  Switzerland. 

To  these  may  be  added,  a  small  collection  of  coins,  Roman  and  other  an- 
tiquities, various  instruments  of  war  and  numerous  other  articles  from  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  an  Egyptian  mummy  and  sarcophagus. 
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The  whole  are  ammged,  in  two  roomfl,  in  glaif  cues  and  cabinets ;  and 
the  curator  is  always  ready  to  show  those  which  are  not  openly  displayed, 
and  to  give  information  relative  to  all.  Attendance  of  the  curator  is  from 
10  to  6 ;  and  although  admission  is,  by  law,  restricted  to  persons  introduced, 
by  subscribers,  yet  the  freest  admission  is,  at  all  times,  attainable.—- 
T.W.S,    August,  1826. 

Medichgo  denticuldUi,  Orobdnche  carycpht^UdceOf  and  G'pkrut  apifera.  — 
Sir,  It  was  not  my  intention  to  publish  a  notice  of  some  plants  recently 
dbcovered  in  our  island,  before  the  appearance  of  a  **  CataJogue  of  Plants 
srowin^  wild  in  this  neighbourhood,*'  which  I  must  now,  from  neceHity, 
delay  for  a  few  months. 

The  pfant  which  I  particularly  desire  to  make  known,  that  your  readefs 
may,  wnile  the  season  lasts,  observe  upon  its  occurrence  elsewhere,  b  the 
Medichgo  denUcMta  of  Willdenow  (vol.  iii.  1414.),  and,  probably,  Ray's 
^  Medica  marina  supina  nostras  foliis  yiridibus  ad  summos  ramulos  ytl- 
losis."  (Jig,  177.)  This  species  b  commoa 
with  many  others  of  its  tribe  (TVifolium 
suffi>ditum,  subteriineum,  scitomi,  demerit 
turn,  &C.),  along  this  coast,  from  tne  foot 
of  the  chalk  escarpment  at  Folkestone,  west- 
wards, to  New  Romney  and  Rye.  Messrs. 
Sowerby,  of  Lambeth,  have  specimens  from 
Southampton.  The  plant  is  at  once  distin- 
guished 1^  the  beautifiilly-reticulated  surfiioe 
of  ite  legumes,  which  are  of  fisw  convolu- 
tions, fiiniished  with  a  double  row.  of  short, 
divancated,  booked  thorns ;  and,  in  a  ripe 
state,  black.  The  leaves  are  without  spots; 
and,  except  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches, 
destitute  of  hair.  The  legumes  attracted  my 
attention  last  autumn,  long  after  the  plant  bad  withered.  I  sent  some  to 
the  late  lamented  president  of  the  linnean  Society,  who  did  not,  however, 

notice  them  to  me.  ,  ^^         ^ «.    ,         n  «    •  i.  . 

The  second  pUnt  is  OroUnuke  ctuyophMcea  of  Sur  James  B.  Smith  m 
lAnnean  TransactUmt  (vol.  iv.  p.  169.>  The  description  of  this  jrfant  in  ^ 
TrafuactitmM  leaves  us  nothing  to  desire.  I  have  only  to  observe  tbat  tiie 
scent  of  cloves  is  remariiably  develooed,  if  the  plant  is  flowered  m  water.  It 
occurred  rather  abundantly,  in  May,  in  hedra  at  the  foot  of  the  chalk  m 
this  neighbouriiood,  parasitical  upon  (TlOmm  Afolligo,  iWibus  fruticdsus,  &c 

Tlie  O^phrys  api"  17« 

fera  of  EngtUh  Bot, 
(^.178.  6^  is  a  va- 
riety distinct  from 
our  Kentish  plant  (r). 
This  will  be  obvious 
from  the  annexed 
sketch  of  both  plants. 
i  have  received  that 
of  English  Botanv 
from  Alum  Bay,  Isfe 
of  Wight,  but  have 
not  detected  it  in  this 
county. 

I  will  merely  add  a  brief  notice  of  synonyms  of  Medic^  and  Orobibichi^ 

Medid&igo  denticulkta,  WUld,  v.  ni.  1414.—  MAiic^o  folliculo  spindso. 
*  Cochleata  minor,  capsuU  nigri  hispid&  Volcknaer**  Lobel,  torn.  St.  t.  42. 
n,  498.  — Medic^  coron^ta?  ScMtvhr,  Botamtches  Handbuch  PUmckes, 
v.iilt.2126. 
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Orob4nche  earyophyll^icea,  Sm,  m  lAnm.  Trmu,^  vol.  iv.  169.  —  O.  m^jor 
goryoph^llum  olens,  Baukin,  Pinaxy  n.  87.  —  O.  caryophyllkcea,  PaUat,  Her- 
barium, Dotm.  —  O.  vulgaris,  Flor,  Gall,,  n.  354.  2453.  (Parisiia,  1806.)  — 
Youn,  &c.  —  Crerard  Edwards  Smith,    Sandgate,  Aug,  25. 

LycupMon  Proteus  Sow- 
erby,  the  BovUta  gigant^  of 
later  aathorg.  —  A  large  spe- 
cimen of  this  fungus  (J!g, 
]  79.)  has  been  received  firom 
Mr.  Robert  Mamock, 
dener  to  V.  Dolphin, 
Moreton    in    the    Mi 
Gloucestershire.      It    mea- 
sured 4  ft.  2f  in.  round,  was 
1  ft.  4  in.  long,    1  ft.  2  in. 
wide,  and  1 1  in.  high.    The 
kte  Mr.  Sowerby  received  a 
similar  ftineus,  at  least  6  in. 
longer,  and  wider  than  the 
above,    but,   perhaps,    not 
quite  so  high.    It  ^rew  in  a 
mrden  near  Norwich,  and  may  now  be  seen  in  Mr.  Sowerby's  museum, 
No^  2.  Mead  Place,  Lambeth.  ; 
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Glasgow  Royal  BUamc  Garden^ — ^The  following  statement,  understood  to 
be  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Hooker,  was  published  by  the  directors  of  this  establish- 
ment ip  January  last :  —  It  is  now  some  time  since  any  public  notice  haa 
been  taken  of  the  actual  state  and  conc^don  of  this  interesting  establish- 
ment; which,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  its  limited  means^ 
and  the  error  committed  at  its  foundation,  in  not  requiring  from  each 
proprietor  a  small  annual  sum  for  its  support,  has  yet  flourished  be^rond 
what  its  most  sanguine  friends  could  have  expected.  The  funds  destined 
for  meeting  its  yearly  expenditure  arise  principally  from  three  sources;  the 
sale  of  plants,  annual  subscriptions,  and  voluntary  annual  contributions. 
The  failure  of  any  one  of  these  must  materially  cramp  the  means  of  carrying 
on  thb  institution*  The  first  of  these  sources  has  been  found  to  increase 
in  at  least  an  equal  ratio  vdth  the  extent  of  the  collection ;  and  whatever 
may  be  the  objections  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  proprietors  to  such  a 
mo>de  of  increasing  the  income  of  the  earden,  the  produce  arising  from  it 
is  of  vastly  too  much  consequence  to  dlow  of  the  practice  being  discon- 
tinued. The  second  source  of  emolument,  namdy,  the  annual  subscrip- 
tions, may  also  be  expected  to  add  still  more  to  our  funds,  in  proportion 
as  the  interest  and  beautj  of  the  earden  become  more  generally  known. 
In  regard  to  yearly  contnbutions,  these,  beinff  voluntary,  fluctuate  accord- 
ing to  the  views,  feelings,  and  circumstances  of  the  proprietors.  Yet,  surely, 
since  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  institution  sucn  receipts  cannot  be' 
enforced,  a  sense  of  the  value  of  the  collection,  whether  taken  in  a  scien- 
tific or  a  pecuniary  light,  might  induce  the  shareholders  to  do  that  which 
will  so  essentially  tend  to  the  maintenance  and  still  greater  increase  of 
the  worth  of  that  collection. 

At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  our  Catalogue  of  Plants  in  1825 
(which,  by.  its  distribution,  has  l^een  the  means  of  making  Iwown  the  extent 
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of  our  riches  in  this  department  to  almost  every  part  of  the  globe),  the 
niiDiber  of  species  and  distinct  varieties  was  estimated  at  upwar£  of  8000. 
To  these  have  lately  been  added  little  fihort  of  5000  more;  and  these,  too, 
as  might  be  8U()posed,  are,  in  general,  vegetable  productions  of  the  greatest 
novelty  and  rarity,  so  that  it  mav  a^ain  be  related  with  confidence,  that, 
in  point  of  number  of  species,  which  forms  the  distinguishing  character  of  a 
reiu  botanic  garden,  no  one  in  this  kingdom,  or  perhaps  in  Europe,  can  be 
compared  with  it.  The  erection  of  the  new,  and,  from  the  way  in  which 
it  is  stocked  with  plants,  highly  ornamental  house,  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  great  range,  has  enabled  the  larger  individuals  to  be  so  arranged,  as 
to  afford  them  greater  freedom  in  their  ^owth,  and  to  allow  of  their  being 
seen  to  much  more  advantage.  This  will  especially  be  observed  upon  the 
slightest  inspection  of  the  palms,  those  nobles  of  the  vegetable  kii^om, 
ai  Linnsus  so  happily  called  them,  many  of  which  are  alreadv  beginning 
to  wear  that  aspect  of  grace  and  beauty  which  eminently  characterises 
their  form  in  their  native  climes.  In  the  same  house  (the  ereat  stove], 
th/!;  banana  or  plantain  tree  ma^  again  be  expected,  as  it  dia  four  years 
^o,  to  bear  its  flowers  and  its  miit,  and  to  bring  the  latter  to  perfection. 
The  papaw  tree,  so  remarkable  for  the  property  which  its  juices  possess 
of  rendering  old  and  tough  meat  tender  in  a  short  space  of  time,  if  but 
slightly  washed  with  it,  nav,  even  of  producing  the  same  eflect  upon  the 
flosh  of  old  animals  that  &ed  on  it,  whether  hogs  or  poultry ;  this  tree, 
having  room  to  flourish,  now  has  several  fine  miits  upon  it,  which  are 
rapidlv  advancing  to  maturity.  Thouch  not  belonging  to  the  palm  tribe, 
yet,  like  them,  the  papaw  tree  rises  with  a  tall  and  lender  stem,  bearing  a 
tuft  of  leaves  at  the  top,  and  the  fruit  and  flowers  immediately  benei^. 
Similar  in  general  growth  to  these  are  the  tree  ferns,  yet  of  such  nuitf, 
that  we  know  oi  no  collection  in  Europe  where  there  is  a  single  living  incu- 
vidual ;  but,  during  the  course  of  the  last  year,  we  had  the  go<Mi  fortune  to 
receive  no  less  than  three  healthy  young  plants,  through  the  liberality  of 
flis  Excellency  General  Walker,  from  St.  Helena;  whilst  a  fourth,  of  the 
same  kind,  but  a  difierent  ^ecies  from  those  now  mentioned,  has  been 
brought  to  us  by  Captain  Farmer,  from  Mr.  Eraser,  of  New  Holland.  We 
have  valuable  correspondents  at  Trinidad,  who  may  be  said  to  replace  the 
loss  we  sustained  in  the  death  of  the  Baron  de  Schack.  His  Excellency 
Sir  Ralph  Woodford,  and  the  able  botanic  gardener  there,  have  communi- 
cated many  plants,  but  none  more  valuable  than  tne  nutmeg,  the  first  that 
ever  came  anve  to  this  country,  the  Jack  tree,  and  the  mangosteen.  For 
their  security  during  the  voya^  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Eccles,  of  this 
city,  who  have  shown  a  most  liberal  and  unvar)nnff  attention  to  the  interests- 
of  the  institution.  The  famous  arracacha  of  South  America,  in  which 
country  its  prolific  roots  hold  the  place  of  the  potato,  and  are  equally  nu- 
tritive, has  been  again  sent  to  us,  with  other  ranties,  especially  some  young 
maneoes,  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  Dr.  M'Fadyen,  and  Mr.  R.  Smith,  of  Jamaica. 
To  John  Pearson,  Esq.,  of  Demerara,  we  are  indebted  for  some  curious 

ElanU  of  the  Indian  kale;  to  Thomas  M'Gill,  Esq.,  of  Glasgow,  and  his 
rother,  Captmn  M^Gill,  for  many  East  Indian  productions;  to  the  late 
lamented  General  Turner,  for  several  vegetables  of  Sierra  Leone;  to  Mr. 
Elliot,  of  South  Carolina,  for  a  numerous  collection  of  plants  firom  that 
rich  country.  Our  noble  cactuses,  or  Turk's-cap  torch  thistle,  the  envy  oi 
every  garden  in  Europe,  are  all  the  valued  present  of  Captain  M' Arthur,  of 
the  Everthorpe;  the  curious  Tkmus  elepMntipes,  or  Elephant's  foot,  of 
R.  Flnlay,  Esq.,  from  the  Cape.  Amonest  the  fir  tribe  we  possess  the  fii- 
mous  Norfolk  Idand  pine,  procured  by  Mr.  Eraser,  government  botanist  at 
New  Holland,  and  brought  to  us,  with  many  other  plants  from  that  country, 
by  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane ;  the  Chilian  pine,  from  Mr.  Cruickshanks ;  and 
the  Brazilian  pine.  These,  in  their  native  soil^  are  reckoned  amongst  the 
tallest  and  most  remarkable  trees  in  the  world.    The  bread-firuit  may  here 
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be  Men,  whose  historj  is  connected  with  one  of  the  most  interesting  uA 
affecting  narrati?efl  that  have  ev^r  been  recorded,  in  the  mutiny  of  the  crew 
of  the  Bounty,  and  in  the  preservation  of  Admiral  Bligh,  and  the  nib* 
sequent  settlement  of  the  mutineers  on  Pitcairn's  Island,  where  the  pnn** 
cipal  of  them,  with  his  family,  by  sober,  industrious,  and  religious  habits, 
seems  destined,  by  one  of  the  mysterious  ways  of  Providence,  to  canj    ' 
civilisation  into  the  islands  of  the  South  Seas.    This  individual  bread-fruit 
was  sent  to  us  by  Dr.  Praser,  of  Berbice,  but  in  so  sickly  a  state  that  wo 
dare  not  hope  it  will  recover ;  yet  we  do  not  jdespair  of  again  receiving  and 
cultivating  it  successfully.    Numerous  are  the  vegetables  indeed  in  our 
garden,  which,  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  not  considered  possible  to  keep  alive 
any  where  but  in  their  native  country,  and  which  are  now  flourisniug  in 
our  stoves.    The  nutmeg,  and  especially  the  extensive  tribe  of  air  plants, 
as  they  are  called,  no  less  remarkable  for  their  place  of  growth  (the  trunk* 
of  trees)  than  for  the  splendour  of  their  flowers,  are  stnking  examples  of 
this.  The  mahogany  was  long  known  to  us  solely  by  the  beauty  and  utility 
of  its  wood,  yet  now  we  have  good  plants  of  it  in  a  living  state ;  and,  b^ 
the  kindness  of  an  enlightened  merchant  of  this  city,  the  writer  of  this 
Report  is  enabled  to  publish,  together  with  a  figure,  a  history,  commercial 
as  well  as  botanical,  of  this  mo&t  valuable  of  all  trees.    It  is  the  staple 
article  of  trade  of  Honduras ;  and  there,  at  the  season  of  cutting  the  tim- 
ber, the  woods,  at  other  times  a  desert,  are  alive  with  the  labourers  engaged 
in  that  singular  duty.    The  double  or  Maldivian  cocoa-nut  tree  was,  till 
within  these  few  years,  only  known  to  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  Seychelles 
Islands ;  now,  the  fruit  has  reached  our  shores  in  a  vegetable  state ;  and 
one  individuaJ,  at  the  present  time  in  England,  is  destined  for  our  garden^ 
Of  other  palms  we  possess  nearly  forty  species.     The  plants  of  Arctic 
America,  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  that  vast  alpine  range,  forming  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  chain  of  the  Andes,  which  has  jiSt  been  explored  during 
two  entire  years  bv  one  of  Dr.  Richardson's  collectors  (Mr.  Urummond  of 
Forfar),  were,  till  lately,  only  known  to  the  Canadian  hunters,  or  the  Esqui* 
roaux,  or  the  still  more  savage  Indians  of  North-west  America.  These  may 
very  shortly  be  seen  in  cultivation  in  our  gardens,  of  which  they  will  form 
a  highly  interesting  and  distinguishing  Mature.    From  Captain  Franklin 
alone,  who  commanded  the  overland  arctic  expedition,  we  have  received  a 
parcel  of  500  seeds.    Among  the  useful  plants  of  our  collection  we  may 
reckon  the  green  and  black  tea,  the  coffee,  the  chocolate,  gum  arable, 
jujube  tree,  tamarind,  logwood,  ginger,  arrow  root,  turmeric ;  pepper,  no 
less  than  thirty-three  kinds,  though  none  of  them. more  valuable  than  the 
black  pq)per  of  the  shops ;  the  sago,  date,  cocoa  nut,  Otaheitan  gooseberry, 
camphor,  sugar  cane,  bamboo,  &c.,  not  to  mention  many  others ;  a  new  and 
excellent  species  of  guava  [query  —  the  species,  and  a  hint  for  its  culture, 
for  Gard»  Afff^.],  whose  fruit,  which  ripened  last  year,  was  pronounced  by 
all  that  tasted  it  to  be  delicious,  and  fitted  to  rank  with  the  most  choice  of 
cur  desserts.    Among  the  more  curious  and  ornamental  plants,  we  must 
not  omit  to  notice  our  numerous  banksias  and  dryandras,  for  which  we 
are  mainly  indebted  to  Mr.  Mackay,  of  Clapton ;  the  various  new  calceo- 
larias, or  slipperworts,  and  fuchsias,  the  gifl  of  our  inestimable  South 
American  correspondents.  Dr.  Gillies  and  Mr.  Cruickshanks ;  the  papvrus, 
now  arrived  at  a  height  of  from  12  to  14  ft.;  the  India  rubber  tree,  wnlch, 
could  we  have  afforded  it  space  enough,  would  ere  now  have  attained  the 
height  of  40  ft ;  the  side-saddle  flower,  the  famous  pitcher  plant,  the  fly- 
trap or  dionsa,  the  star  apple ;  the  cherimoja,  a  present  ftom  Her  Grace  the 
Duchess  of  Montrose ;  the  manchineel,  the  alligalor  pear;  the  buonapartea, 
vo  named  in  honour  of  our  late  formidable  enemy,  and  of  which  the  shaip 
pungent  foliage  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  that  hero ;  and,  lastly,  we 
may  mention  what  will  soon  be  in  great  perfection,  for  they  are  among  the 
earliest-flowering  plants  in  the  great  green-house,  the  numerous  varieties  of 
Vol.  !•  —No.  4.  e  e 
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that  universal  favourite,  the  camellia.  Room  would  be  wanting  were  we 
to  enumerate  all  the  persons,  whether  in  a  public  or  private  capacity,  who 
have  rendered  services  to  the  institution,  and  it  woula  but  app^  invidious 
to  make  a  selection ;  suffice  it  to  saj,  that  the  Directors  have  ever  felt  a 
grateful  sense  of  their  kindness.  We  cannot  conclude  this  report,  alreadv 
perhaps  extended  to  too  great  a  length,  without  expressing  a  fervent  wish 
that  it  were  possible  to  put  this  noble  and  deserving  establishment  upon  a 
permanent  foundation.  In  considering  the  propnetors  individually,  this 
would  be  the  most  simple  of  all  things,  for  a  small  annual  sum  from  each 
would  render  it  perfectly  independent ;  and,  let  it  be  observed,  that  such  is 
the  plan  with  every  other  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom.  It  can 
only  be  done  here  hy  general  consent:  whereas,  now,  the  expense,  which 
ought  to  be  shared  by  all,  falls  only  upon  the  generous  and  the  liberal ; 
whose  names,  however,  will  stand  enrolled  4n  the  Annals  of  the  Society  ai 
its  disinterested  friends  and  patrons. 
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August. — Flora.  The  spring-like  weather  which  has  continued  through- 
out the  summer  months,  keeps  many  plants  in  flower  which  are  usually 
over  at  this  time.  The  only  garden  nower  which  particularly  marks  the 
season  is  the  autumnal  crocus  (C61chicum  officin^is),  which  flowered  on  the 
29th.  Harvest  began  in  a  few  favoured  spots  in  the  last  week  of  July,  was 
generaU^  in  hand  by  the  middle  of  August,  but  much  retarded  by  frequent 
rains. 

Fauna.  The  great  body  of  swifts  (C^selus  if  pus  Cuo.)  was  observed 
passing  to  the  south-westward  on  the  lOth  and  1  ith ;  the  last  (a  single  one) 
was  seen  on  the  18th.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  swallows  and  house 
martens  congregate,  and  are  often  seen  resting  on  the  ridges  or  sloping  roo& 
of  buildings. 

September.  —  Flora.  In  the  beginning  came  forth  the  C61chicum  varie- 
gktum,  G^entidna  purpurea,  Heli&nthus  atrorubens,  Heli6psis  IseVis,  £^chium 
grandifldrum,  i4pargia',7^raxaci,  and  several  of  the  perennial  asters. 

Fauna.  Except  swallows  and  house  martens,  very  few  migratory  sum- 
mer birds  are  seen  after  the  middle  of  the  month.  The  sed^  warbler 
(Currdca  salic^ria)  was  the  last  observed.  The  redbreast's  winter  song 
is  already  heard.  The  notes  of  a  few  late-breedinff  song-thrushes  were 
heard  on  the  12th.  A  pair  of  these  birds  hatched  their  young  so  late 
as  the  15th,  in  the  court  of  the  Royal  Military  Asylum,  Chelaea.  It  is 
remarkable  that  they  chose  for  their  nestling  place  one  of  the  lower  boughs 
of  an  elm,  immediately  over  the  gymnastic  exercise  ground,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  noise  and  violent  action  of  hundreds  of  boys,  besides  the  fre- 
quent rolling  of  drums  and  all  other  military  music  daily.  The  young 
new,  being  protected,  while  in  the  nest,  by  a  spedal  order  of  the  com- 
mandant. 

Insects  have  not  been  so  numerous  as  they  are  in  dry  summers,  and  many 
which  appear  early  have  only  made  their  appearance  lately.  Garden  insects 
ve  only  seen  about  London,  especially  those  that  visit  the  discous  flowers. 
Among  them  were  noticed  a  few  of  the  splendid  grand  admiral  butterfly 
(Vanessa  Ataldnta),  appearing  about  the  8th  ;  and,  on  the  same  flowers,  many 
of  the  genus  JIf  dsca  and  Bomb^Iius ;  also  all  the  common  species  of  T^pula, 
Tabknus,  (Mex,  and  Asilui.  The  warm  weather  has  brought  forth  many 
spiders ;  the  Diad^ma  unusually  numerous :  the  Montana  appeared  on  the 
24th.  ^'^ 
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October.  —  Flora.  The  garden  and  field  flowers  of  last  month,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fine  weather,  still  continue;  to  which  are  added  the  ^'ster 
i<m^Uu8,  grandifldra,  and  Ndva  A'ngliae ;  Di&nthus  glauc^ens,  G^naph^- 
Hum,  Aoe^chas,  Sec. 

JFatma.  Swallows  and  house  martens  are  now  about  taking  their  depar- 
ture; the  last  swallow  was  seen  on  the  12th,  and  the  martens  were  all  gone 
on  the  18th.  Fieldfares  and  redwings  arrived  about  the  15th,  and  wood- 
cocks about  the  19th.  Swans  beat  away  their  cygnets.  Cabbage  butterflies 
rather  numerous,  and  busy  depositing  their  eggs  on  broccoli,  &c. 

The  Weather.  —  After  a  long  course  of  changeable  weather,  it  be^n  to 
clear  up  about  the  SOth  of  August.  From  that  time,  with  but  few  inter- 
ruptions, it  has  continued  fine,  enabling  the  farmer  to  finish  harvest  work, 
and  the  hop-grower  to  secure  his  produce.  From  the  15th  to  the  26th  of 
September,  remarkably  fine  and  warm.  —  J.  M.    October  20. 
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Notwithstanding  the  two  ensuine  months  are  the  waning  and  dreary 
portion  of  the  year,  there  are  many  mcidents  which  attract  the  attention 
of  the  observer  of  nature.  Though  the  trees  have  lost,  or  are  losing,  theii^ 
honours,  and  v^etation  has  generally  made  a  pause,  the  rural  scene  is  not 
destitute  of  interest. 

Birds.  —  The  migrating  summer  songsters  are  all  fled ;  but  other  visitors, 
driven  from  the  north  by  a  severe  winter,  appear  in  our  neighbourhood. 
These  are  th^  different  species  of  the  genus  jSicolopax,  woodcock,  snipe,  &c; 
and  it  often  happens  that,  in  inland  Aevel  countries,  several  species  of  the 
genus  F&Ico  are  seen  onlv  in  the  winter  months.  At  this  season,  larks  are 
congregated,  and  roost  closely  together  on  the  eround;  where,  for  want  of 
larger  game,  they  often  become  a  prey  to  the  night-prowling  fox;  chaffinches, 
and  other  small  birds^  congregate  and  roost  together  in  thick  hedges ;  trout 
repair  to  their  spawning  places ;  and,  if  it  is  open  weather,  snails  and  some 
insects  are  in  motion. 

In  the  fUh^markeis,  cod,  turbot,  soles,  gurnard,  doree,  skate,  whitings, 
herrincs,  &c.,  are  in  season ;  as  also  lobsters,  crabs,  prawns,  shrimps,  oysters, 
and  other  testacea,  in  great  perfection. 

7%e  moon  will  be  with  the  planets  on  the  days  and  times  following :  viz. 

November  3,  at  9  A.M.  Venus.      December  4.  at     1  A.M.  Venus. 

8.  5  A.M.  Jupiter.  5.  3  P.M.  Mercury. 

8.  8  P.M.  Mercury.  6.         1  A.M.  Jupiter. 

14.  8  A.M.  Mars.  12.  1 1  P.M.  Mars. 

26.  7  A.M.  Saturn.  25.  12  P.M.  Saturn. 

October,  1828.  J.  M. 


Art.  VI.     Biography. 

Memoir  of  the  late  John  Tefnpleton,  Eta.,  forming  part  of  the  Anniversary 
Address  delivered  on  the  24th  of  May,  1827,  to  the  Belfast  Natural 
History  Society,  by  James  L.  Drummond,  Esq.  M.D.  F.L.S.  &c.  Presi- 
dent of  that  Society.    Communicated  by  Dr.  Drumhond. 

We  have  this  year,  gentlemen,  been  able  to  meet  on  the  birthday  of 
Linnaeus, and  I  shall  employ  part  of  your  time  in  drawing  jrour  attention 
to  a  deceased  member  and  sincere  wellwisher  of  our  ^ciety,  who  was 

£  £  2 
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worthy  of  beiiiff  pfeced  in  company  with  that  eminent  ostQraliQt.  Every 
one  present  wiU  at  once  perceive  tluit  1  refer  to  the  late  John  Tempieton, 
a  man  devoted,  like  LinD«eus»  to  every  branch  of  natural  history,  and  whose 
enthusiastic  attachment  to  it  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Thebiographv 
of  a  retired  man  of  science,  like  a  deceased  friend,  seldom  presents  much 
that  is  interesting  to  the  world  at  loi^e,  especially  when  be  has  not  coinc 
much  forward  as  an  author ;  but  those  who  have  kjiown  and  reacted  hia 
will  Cake  pleasure  in  such  details  as  may  make  them  more  acquainted  with 
him,  or  may  recall  him  to  their  recollection ;  and,  in  particular,  you,  who 
are  engaged  in  the  scune  pursuit^  will  be  gratified  by  even  an  imperfect 
account  of  bis  exertions,  of  his  discoveries,  and  of  the  treasures  he  has  left 
behind  him«  Whilst,  in  compliance  with  your  wish^  I  have  undertaken  to 
pay  this  tribute  of  respect,  I  must  regret  thut  it  was  not  undertaken  by 
some  one  who  had  been  longer  and  more  intimately  acquainted  with  hiro, 
and  who  could,  therefore,  have  done  more  justice  to  the  subject.  The 
readiness,  however,  with  which  sources  of  information  have  been  laid  open 
to  me  by  the  family,  have,  I  hope,  enabled  me  to  fulfil  your  desire  better 
than  I  could  have  expected ;  ana  I  have  myself  derived  considerable  pleasure 
in  the  employment;  whilst  the  character,  as  well  as  the  talent  and  in- 
formation, ot  our  departed  friend,  has  risen  greatly  in  my  opinion,  as  I 
have  become  more  acquainted  with  him. 

Mr.  Templeton  was  born  in  Belfast,  in  the  year  1766^  His  father  resided 
jthere,  and  at  his  country  house  in  Malone,  near  this  town,  where  tl)e  family 
have  been  settled  since  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  and  where  he 
himself  constantly  lived  since  his  father's  death.  To  this  place  he  gave  the 
Bane  of  Crann-more,  i.  e.  the  Great  tree,  in  honour  of  the  very  fine  chest- 
nut trees  which  are  in  front  of  the  house,  and  which  were  probably  planted 
in  the  1 7tb  century,  though  there  is  no  record  respecting  them.  It  had  been 
previously  called  Orange  Grovew  His  yf&rj  delicate  state  of  health,  when  a 
boy,  was  probably  the  cause  of  his  attention  being  early  turned  to  natural 
histoty.  When  unable  to  partake  of  active  amusements,  he  took  great 
delight  in  a  book  of  natural  history,  containing  pictures  of  birds,  fishes,  &c; 
which  pictures  he  used  to  copy,  and  with  w^h,  and  the  descriptions,  he 
used  to  compare  the  various  birds  which  his  friends,  knowing  the  pleasure 
it  gave  him,  procured  and  sent  him.  That  habit  of  discrimination,  which 
natural  hirtory  is  well  calculated  to  fgrro,  was  thus  early  acquired.  His 
earliest  education  he  received  at  the  school  of  Mr.  Manson,  a  nanae  yet 
respected  in  this  neighbourhood.  As  be  grew  up  he  became  attached  to 
fowling  and  fishing,  but  gave  vip  the  former  on  witnessing  the  suifoings 
of  a  wounded  bird,  and  was  ever  afterwards  remarkable  for  his  kind  attention 
to  every  part  of  the  animal  creation.  In  this  he  set  an  excellent  example 
to  natunuists,  for  he  always  contrived  to  gratily  his  curiosity  without  pain 
to  the  sobiect  of  it,  and  would,  at  any  time,  have  lost  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  rather  than  be  the  cause  of  suffering  to  a  living  crea- 
ture. When  circumstances  justified  the  deprivation  of  life,  he  considered 
how  it  might  take  place  with  the  least  pain.  Benevolence  to  men  and 
brutes  was,  indeed,  a  striking  feature  in  bis  character ;  and  those  who,  on 
many  subjects,  differed  from  him  in  opinion,  could  not  but  have  approved 
the  motive  by  which  he  was  ever  actuated,-^ a  desire  to  promote  the  hap- 
piness of  his  fellow-creatures.  From  various  passages  in  his  writings  I  select 
one,  in  proof  of  my  assertioo.  "  It  is  often/'  says  he,  «  within  the  power 
of  man  to  exercise  a  portion  of  benevolence ;  and  while  philanthropy  con- 
fines kindness  lo  our  own  species,  the  divine  attribute  of  benevolence 
extends  to  eveiy  Kvhrig  creature,  and  calls  to  us  to  alleviate  their  sufierings. 
While  snow  covers  the  earth,  and  frost  binds  up  the  waters,  the  feeling 
heart  must  pity  the  distress,  and  strive  to  give  comfort  and  sustenance  to 
the  wiuffed  mhabitante  of  the  air,  whose  lively  motions  interest,  and  whose 
music  adds  a  charm  to  the  rural  scene.    Many,  driven  from  their  native 
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wiMs  by  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  seek  the  plains  of  Ireland,  in  hopes 
of  finding  that  comfort  which  their  own  country  denied  them ;  but  scarcely 
are  they  airiyed,  fatigued  with  the  length  of  their  journey,  and  weak  from 
ynmt  of  food,  ere  they  experience  new  calamities.  In  vain  do  they  seek  the 
silent  wood,  or  trust  to  generosity  for  protection ;  for  no  pangs  are  felt  by 
the  greedy  epicure  or  thoughtless  sportsman,  when  innocence  and  beauty 
die.  It  is  to  innocence  and  beauty  they  call  for  protection.  Let  the  youth* 
fbl  hand  scatter  food,  and  they  will  give  life  and  happiness  to  hundreds  ; 
let  them  guard  their  nind  walks  a^inst  all  destroyers  of  the  feathered  - 
tribes,  and  the  consciousness  of  having  done  a  ^ood  action  will  make  the 
music  of  the  groves  awidcen  ideas  which  the  virtuous  alone  can  enjoy.'^ 
In  another  place  I  find  him  quoting  with  approbation  the  beautiful  lines  of 
Cowpcr,— 

**  I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends, 
(Though  graced  with  polished  manners  and  fine  sense. 
Yet  wanting  sensibility,)  the  man 
Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm. 

•  «  • 

The  sum  is  this : —  If  man's  convenience,  health. 
Or  safety,  interfere,  his  rights  and  claims 
Are  paramount,  and  must  extinguish  theirs. 
Else  they  are  all  —  the  meanest  things  that  are. 
As  free  to  live,  and  to  enjoy  that  life. 
As  God  was  free  to  form  them  at  the  fint. 
Who  in  his  sovereign  wisdom  made  them  all." 

Mr.  Templeton  began  to  cultivate  flowers  about  the  year  I78'6,  and  soon 
made  his  flower-garden  an  object  of  attention ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  his 
fiither's  death,  in  1790,  that,  on  recovery  from  a  severe  illness,  he  began  to 
study  botany  with  enthusiasm  as  a  science ;  having  been  first  directed  to 
it  by  a  desire  of  extirpating  weeds  from  his  farm,  to  which  he  then  applied 
himself.  Having  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  Linnean  ^stem, 
he,  in  1795,  laid  out  his  experimental  garden,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  suggested  by  a  passage  in  Rousseau's  Hefoise.  lliis  had 
been  partly  an  orchard,  partly  an  osier  ^und ;  and  conducting  through  it 
a  stream  of  water,  raised  on  an  artificial  rock,  he  rendered  it  in  every 
way  fit  for  the  intended  purpose.  Here  he  collected,  from  various  parts  oi 
the  world,  rare  and  useful  plants,  which  he  endeavoured  to  naturalise  in 
this  climate,  by  placing  them  in  a  soil  and  situation  resembling,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  that  to  which  thev  had  been  accustomed.  By  this  means  there  is 
growing,  in  his  garden,  in  the  open  air,  a  wonderful  and  curious  collection 
of  plants  from  India,  China,  North  and  South  America,  Siberia,  &c. :  such 
as  Cam^lta  jap6nica,  Thia  viridis  (the  tea-plant),  Ail^nthus  prae^cox,  and 
ethers,  which  were  formerly  kept  in  the  hot-house,  and  then  in  the  green* 
house.  Most  of  the  trees  at  Cranmore  (all,  1  believe,  except  the  chest'» 
nuts  and  oaks^  were  raised  from  seed  or  planted  by  himself;  and  so  great 
a  variety  of  the  natives  of  the  forest  has,  perhaps,  never  been  collected  in 
so  small  a  place.  In  1794  he  paid  his  first  visit  to  London,  where  he 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  Professor  Martyn,  of  Cambridge,  author  of 
the  valuable  additions  to  Miller's  ZHciionary;  Dr.  Shaw,  the  zoologist ; 
Mr.  Dickson,  of  Covent  Garden,  the  celebrated  cryptogamist ;  and  Mr. 
Whitley,  an  eminent  nursery-man,  from  whom  he  afterwards  purchased 
many  plants,  and  with  whom  he  corresponded.  In  1795  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  late  Mr.  Arbuckle,  collector  of  Donaghadee;  and 
through  him,  with  the  Earl  of  Clanbrassil.  This  nobleman,  much  attached 
to  the  study  of  botany,  had  Mr.  Templeton  frequently  with  him  at  Bryans- 
ford,  and  near  Dundalk ;  on  which  occasions  he  usually  accompanied  Mr- 
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Arbuckle,  with  whom  he  carried  od  a  frequent  correspondence  for  some 
jrears.  These  visits  were  only  terminated  by  the  death  of  Lord  Clanbrassil, 
m  1798.  In  1796  Mr.  Templeton  paid  a  second  visit  to  London,  where 
he  was  introduced  to  Sir  Joseph  Ban]Ls»  who  took  great  notice  of  him ;  and 
then,  or  soon  after,  made  him  an  offer  to  eo  to  New  Holland,  with  a  ndary 
of  3  or  4O0/.  a  year,  and  a  large  grant  of  land ;  but  his  attachment  to  his 
aunt  and  sisters,  with  whom  he  lived  before  his  marriage,  as  well  as  to  his 
native  country,  made  him  decline  it,  though  the  prospect  it  held  out  of 
•  prosecuting  his  favourite  study  was  very  tempting.  Mr.  Brown,  the  distin- 
guished author  of  the  Prddromut  of  the  Plaiut  of  New  HoUand^  who  went 
to  New  Holland  afterwards,  was  in  the  number  of  Mr.  Templeton's  friends 
and  correspondents;  and  expressed  his  sense  of  the  services  rendered  by 
Mr.  Templeton  to  botany,  by  appropriating  the  name  Templetdnta  to  one 
of  his  new  genera.  He  also  became  acquainted  with  Doctor,  now  Sir  J. 
E.  Smith,  president  of  the  Linnean  Society,  Che  Rev.  Dr.  Goodenoueh, 
late  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  with  Aylmer  Bourke  Lambert^  Esq.,  author  of  a 
splendid  and  valuable  work  on  the  genus  /Hnus,  Mr.  Sowerby,  Mr.  Curtis, 
and  others,  besides  renewing  his  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Shaw  and  Mr. 
Dickson;  and  with  many  of  these  he  afterwards  corresponded.  Lord 
Clanbrassil  was  in  London  at  that  time,  and  Mr.  Templeton's  letters  show 
that  he  enjoyed  his  visit  much,  though  glad  to  return  to  his  domestic  occu- 

Eatipns.  Previously  to  this  visit,  he  bad  made  some  communications  to  the 
innean  Society,  which  were  well  received.  One  of  them  was  on  the 
migration  of  birds,  and  another  on  soils.  In  the  year  1 799  he  commu- 
nicated to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  through  the  Bishop  of  Cloufert,  Dr. 
Young,  with  whom  he  was  intimate,  a  paper  on  the  naturalisation  of 
plants,  a  subject  to  which  he  had  devoted  much  attention.  In  this  he  uived 
the  necessity  of  experiments.  **  The  same  Almi^ty  hand,"  he  says,  "  that 
formed  the  earth,  has  scattered,  in  far  distant  regions,  vegetables,  which  the 
necessity  or  luxurv  of  man  excites  him  to  endeavour  to  accumulate  about 
his  home.  And  if  we,  at  the  present  time,  survey  the  different  nations  of 
the  earth,  we  shall  find  that  most  of  them  have  received  great  and  im- 
portant benefits  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  plants ;  and  that  there  is 
no  country,  however  numerous  its  collection  of  plants,  but  may  yet  receive 
considerable  advantages  by  the  naturalisation  of^  others." 

This  paper  contains  many  excellent  practical  observations  which  have 
been  reterred  to  in  different  works  published  since  that  time.  I  shall  at 
present  quote  only  one.  '*  By  the  appearance  of  the  roots  and  leaves,  we 
may  nearly  determine  in  what  kind  of  soil  the  plant  is  most  likely  to  thrive. 
Robust  roots  and  fleshy  or  rigid  leaves  require  a  dry  soil,  according  to 
their  thickness,  stiff  clay  or  sandy  loam,  as  beans,  peach  trees,  and  apple 
trees :.  robust  spongy  roots  which  have  a  tendency  to  mat  near  the  surface, 
with  thin  leaves,  as  the  alder  {^Af\mxs\  willows  (jSklix),  require  a  somewhat 
stiffer  soil  with  moisture ;  many  of  the  iSklix  genus  wUl  not  grow  with  their 
accustomed  vigour  in  a  light  turf  or  peat  mould  soil,  for  want  of  the 
necessary  resistance  to  the  root,  although  suitable  in  respect  to  moisture. 
Slender,  hard,  and  wiry  roots  as  those  of  the  pine,  cistus,  &c.,  require  diy, 
sandy,  or  gravelly  soils,  and  extremely  fine  and  hair-like  roots^  as  those  of 
JSrica,  K4lmta,  i2hodod^ndron,&c.,  must  have  a  soil  whose  particles  will  not 
impede  the  shooting  of  their  tender  fibres,  and  with  a  small  but  regular 
degree  of  moisture,  that  the  roots,  which  by  their  form  cannot  resist  the 
slightest  drought,  may  not  be  destroyed.  Plants  in  a  warm  climate  perspire 
more  than  in  a  cold  one ;  so  in  a  warm  one  they  require  much»  and  in  a 
cold  one  little  moisture.  Therefore  when  transplanted  from  a  warm  to  a 
cold  climate,  they  should  have  a  drier  soil,  and  from  a  colder  to  a  warmer, 
a  moister  one  than  in  their  native  station." 

(7*0  be  continued,) 
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Art.  VII.     Queries  and  Ansxoers. 

Lathrj^a  tquamhria,  —  I  have  doubts  respecting  the  identity  of  Hud- 
son's Lathrae'a  squam^ria,  with  that  of  EngRth  Botany  and  Flora^  &c. 
Would  any  of  your  readers  furnish  you  with  a  short  description  of  the  plant, 
as  it  may  have  occurred  to  them  ?  Were  this  done,  some  light  might,  I  sus- 
pect, be  thrown  upon  the  true  characters  of  this  plant.  —  G,  E,  Smith. 
Sandgate^  Aug.  25.  1828. 

Sctenlific  Work  on  Insects,  —  CJan  you  inform  me  of  any  introductory 
work  on  entomology  ?  I  want  more  information  respectiuj^  the  classifica- 
tion, than  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  excellent  book  of  Messrs.  Kirby 
and  Spence,  or  any  other  I  have  met  with.  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence 
allege  that  such  a  work  would  be  found  dry  by  readers ;  but  it  appears  to 
me  as  necessary  to  the  student  of  entomology,  as  a  mmmar  is  to  the  student 
of  languages!  A  word  or  two  from  yon,  in  the  Nlagazine,  might  set  some 
competent  person  upon  writing  a  work  of  this  nature,  if,  as  I  suspect,  none 
exists.  —  T.  L.  H.  August  1 8.  1 828. 

Eise  and  Fall  of  the  Barometer,  —  In  the  Companion  to  the  Almanack, 
published  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  it  is  stated,  in  describing  the  barometer,  that  the  cause 
of  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  mercury  in  the  instrument  has  **  long  puzzled 
philosophers ;  and  many  erroneous  solutions  have  been  given  of  the  pro- 
blem. By  some,  the  increase  of  weight  has  been  supposed  to  proceed  from 
the  Quantity  of  water  dissolved  in  the  air ;  this  is,  however,  refuted  by  the 
simple  fact,  that  when  the  mercury  stands  highest,  the  air  is  most  dry ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  rain  generally  occurs  when  the  atmosphere  is  light."  What 
is  meant  by  the  words  "  most  dry ; "  is  it  meant  that  the  air  is  then  freest 
from  water,  or  do  they  signify,  only,  that  it  is  then  most  desiccating  ?  An 
explanation  from  some  of  your  readers  will  oblige  —  X  Y, 


Art.  VIII.     Retrospective  Criticism. 

Too  ereat  Humanity  to  Animals, — Sir,  Having,  this  week,  recdved  a  curious 
sort  of  letter  of  censure  for  my  too  great  humanity,  I  enclose  it  to  you,  that 
you  may,  if  you  please,  make  use  ofit.  It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  deserving  of 
notice ;  but,  as  I  have  understood  that  you  like  some  discussion  upon  the 
various  subjects  treated  in  the  past  Numbers  of  the  Magazine,  I  thought  you 
might  like  to  insert  it;  I  send  it,  therefore,  with  some  remarks  in  answer; 
but,  pray,  do  not  scruple  to  throw  both  aside,  if  you  think  it  better  to  do  so. 

^  Madam,  —  Having  read,  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  a  com- 
munication from  you,  entitled,  *  Considerations  on  Botany,  as  a  Study  for 
Younff  People,'  wherein  you  recommended  its  pursuit  over  the  other  col- 
lateral branches,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  fraught  with  cruelty,  and  that,  in  its 
prosecution,  ^rou  are  without  the  fear  of  infCcting  pain.  Now,  as  an  expe- 
rimental physiologist,  I  should  beg  to  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  the  lower 
class  of  animals  are  not  susceptible  of  the  sensation  ot  pain.  This  seems  to 
be  dependent  upon  the  tardiness  of  their  circulating  systems,  and  conse- 
quent want  of  nervous  energy.  First,  I  should  like  to  state  to  you,  that  the 
common  eft  can  have  its  tail  removed  without  even  being  conscious  of  it.  In 
man,  and  the  vertebratae,  the  seat  of  sensation  is  chiefly  found  in  the  brain ; 
but  how  difierent  in  insects.  It  is  a  known  fact,  that  the  head  of  most  in- 
sects can  be  removed,  and  the  animal  possess  the  power  to  perform  all  the 
functions,  save  seeing  and  eating,  and  ultimately  only  dies  of  inanition.  I 
am  not  at  all  an  advocate  for  deliberate  cruelty,  but  it  seems  to  me  that, 
on  this  subject,  there  exists  an  unnecessary  and  false  feeling  amongst  your 
enchantiiig  sex.  A  lady  can  read  the  account  of  a  cool  and  deliberate  blood- 
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shed  of  some  hundreds  of  fellow-beings,  and  call  the  perpetrator  a  A^ro;  and 
yet  the  man  who,  from  a  love  of,  and  earnest  wish  to  improve,  science,  kills 
a  few  insects,  is  only  known  by  the  undeserving  epithets  of  a  brute,  monster, 
or  cruel  wretch  I  With  every  wish  that  you  may  conquer  vour  present 
fastidiousness,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Madam,  yours  —  A  FoUbwer  of 
JEtculapiuM.     Aug,  8.  1828." 

In  reading  this  Ifetter,  it  is  ver}'  easy  to  perceive  that  the  writer  is  one  of, 
what  he  himsplf  considers,  the  higher  class  of  animals ;  and  so  iar,  perhans, 
we  may  agree  with  him,  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  what  we  term  the 
hwer  class,  on  this  subject.  The  wasp,  when  it  stings  us,  majr  choose  to 
believe  that  we  are  not  susceptible  of  pain ;  it  might  be  convenient  to  him 
to  think  so,  if  he  desired  to  repeat  the  sting;  and  I  know  not  that  we  have 
any  better  reason  for  arrogating  all  the  pain  to  ourselves,  than  the  ir.sect 
would  have  for  denying  that  we  felt  an  if.  A  man  may  have  his  nails  or  his 
hair  cut,  without  experiencing  any  pain  from  the  operation,  but  does  it  fol- 
low thence  that  he  is  insensible  to  pain  ?  Even  allowing  that  the  head  or 
tail  of  an  animal  may  be  removed,  without  depriving  it  of  tlie  powers  of 
motion,  &c.,  can  we,  therefore,  affirm  that  it  is  done  without  pain  ?  Or 
supposing  the  seat  of  sensation,  in  insects,  not  to  be  in  the  head,  can  we 
then  say,  that  it  does  not  exist  at  all  ?  Even  admitting  the  fact,  that  the 
head  be  removed  without  pain,  is  it  nothing  to  deprive  the  poor  insect 
of  sight,  and  of  the  means  of  supporting  its  life  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  leave  it 
to  die  of  hunger  ?  Whatever  may  be  our  theories  on  such  subjects,  what- 
ever the  analogies,  or  arguments  upon  which  we  found  them,  it  is  dangerous 
to  act  upon  opinions  that  we  cannot  prove ;  and  surely  it  is  better  even  to 
run  into  a  little  excess  on  the  humane  side  of  the  question,  than  to  run  the 
risk  of  inflicting  unnecessary  pain. 

I  agree  with  the  writer  t^t  **  she  who  can  read  the  account  of  a  cool  and 
deliberate  bloodshed  of  some  hundreds  of  fellow-creatures,  and  call  the 
perpetrator  a  hero,'*  yet  calls  him  a  brute,  and  a  monster,  who,  for  useful 
purposes,  '*  kiUt  a  few  ituecUy*  is  merely  squeamish  ;  and  perhaps  a  little  af- 
fected ;  but  let  us  hope  that  women  will  ever  preserve  that  "  fastidiousness," 
if  fastidiousness  it  be,  which  shrinks  firom  inflicting  pain  on  any  living  crea- 
ture. If  an  animal  must  suffer  death,  let  it  be  given  withont  torture ;  and, 
above  all,  let  us  not  make  the  suflerines  of  any  creature,  howferer  low  its 
rank  in  the  creation,  a  source  of  hearUess  sport.  I  suspect  this  disciple  of 
^sculapius  is  far  from  being  heartless,  and  that  his  quicKness  to  correct  me 
in  this  matter,  proceeds  from  a  tenderness  of  conscience,  awakened  to  a 
doubt  he  does  not  fully  ^knowledge  to  himself.  In  return  for  his  anxiety 
for  mv  own  improvement,  I  sincere^  hope  that  he  will  listen  to  his  feelinfji 
as  well  as  to  his.wi^es,  and  not  suffer  his  convictions  to  depend  upon  ku 
will.  —Yours,  &c.     E,  Kent.     Aug.  1 5. 1 828. 
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Dinneh  in  Commemoration  of  Ray,  —  Naturalists  of  every  class  are  deeply 
indebted  to  the  labours  of  this  great  philosopher,  rather,  perhaps,  in  the 
assistance  they  have  ailbrded  to  Linnaeus,  Buflbn,  Daubenton,  and  Cuvier, 
than  by  the  knowledge  generally  possessed  of  the  originals ;  and  naturalists 
of  every  class  will,  of  course,  join  in  celebrating  the  two  hundredth  ann^- 
versar}'  of  the  birth  of  the  most  distinguished  student  of  nature  in  general 
who  has  yet  run  his  course  in  this  country.  The  arrangements  in  praErMB 
contemplate  such  a  union  as  almost  certain,  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
various  Natural  History  Societies  of  London  is  anticipated,  by  the  consent 
of  the  secretaries  to  act  as  stewards.  We  look  forward,  in  fact,  to  a 
National  Natural  History  FAte. 
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Aht*  I.    Remarks  on  the  present  State  of  Natural  History  in    • 
Germany.    By  W.  J. 

From  the  time  that  Grermany,  now  ruled  by  so  many  princes 
who  love  and  favour  art,  was  freed  from  the  yoke  of  Napoleon, 
it  has  been  rapidly  advancing  in  science.  The  natural  sciences, 
in  particular,  have  been  cultivated  with  great  zeal ;  and  we 
shall  not  be  &r  from  the  truth,  if  we  assert  that  it  was  by  thie 
very  agitation  of  the  period  alluded  to,  when  Paris  had  also 
becxHne  the  capital  of  Germany,  that  the  great  pr^ress  which 
these  sciences  have  made  was  accelerated.  The  German  is  a 
collector  by  nature ;  and  in  almost  every  city  of  moderate  size, 
a  collection  of  some  sort  may  be  found,  belonging  to  some 
private  inhabitant  or  scholar.  During  the  sway  of  tne  French, 
many  learned  men  from  Germany  had  occasion  to  go  to  Paris, 
where  they  were  inspired  with  a  noble  emulation  on  beholding 
the  splendid  collections  that  have  been  made  in  that  city  since 
the  time  of  Buffon.  Before  the  revolution,  Linnaeus,  and  the 
phlogistic  school  of  chemistry,  reigned  triumphant  m  Uermany. 
The  antiphlogistic  chemistry  (the  father  of  which,  Lavoisier, 
feU  himself  a  victim  to  revolutionary  violence)  was  afterwards 
embraced  in  Germany  with  great  zeaL  Priesdey,  and  a 
number  of  other  discdverers,  contributed  to  the  application 
of  the  new  chemical  views  of  physiology ;  and  thus,  in  (rer- 
many,  the  scene  was  completely  chan^id  in  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteendi  caitury.  The  incomparable  Werner  enlarged 
mineralogy;  and  his  school,  spreading  from  Freiberg  over  the 
whole  world,  gave  to  his  views  an  almost  canonical  authority : 
but,  as  the  Crermans  prefer  truth  to  personal  considerations, 
this  great  man  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  Raumer,  and 
others  of  his  pupils  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Freiberg,  dis* 
covering  facts  and  relations  in  direct  opposition  to  his  system* 
Rom6  de  Lisle's  experiments  in  crystallography  did  not  meet 
Vol.  L  —  No.  5.  f  p 
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with  much  encouragement  in  Germany,  but  Hau^  soon  after 
found  many  adherents ;  and  Steffens,  who  tried  to  unite  his  views 
with  those  of  Werner ;  Leonard,  who  modelled  the  terminology 
after  the  French ;  and  others,  attracted  great  attention  towards 
the  French  doctrine.  Mohs  and  Weiss  introduced  a  new  and 
more  active  life  into  mineralogy :  the  former,  by  pursuing,  in  a 
certain  measure,  the  track  ofhis  teacher,  Werner;  and  the 
latter,  by  the  enlargement  of  crystallography,  and  by  bringing 
it,  tlirough  the  application  of  numbers,  intd  affinity  with  the 
calculating  chemistry  of  Berzelius.  Fnchs  unites  the  views  of 
the  crystdlographers  with  that  of  the  chemical  constitution  of 
minerals,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  scientific  unity  in  mineralogy. 
In  botany,  the  doctrines  of  Linnaeus  had  for  a  long  time 
been  maintained  in  Germany,  although  several  Germans  pro- 
duced various  new  systems;  such  as  Heister,  the  predecessor 
of  Jussieu,  who  had  made  good  use  of  his  labours;  and  Biitt- 
ner.  It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  that  the 
study  of  the  natural  families  of  plants  beffan  to  be  zealously 
pursued  ;  at  which  period  the  Germans  had,  by  means  of  cor- 
respondence^ travels,  &c.,  begun  to  obtain  possession  of  largjer 
collections  of  plants.  Voigt  translated  Richard's  treatise  oa 
fruits,  and  reduced  Jussieu's  method  into  a  tabular  form ;  and 
Sprengel  gave  popular  lectures  on  the  doctrine  of  the  natural 
families  ofplants,  in  1817.  The  great  poet  Goethe  also  coor 
tributed  his  share,  by  means  of  a  little  book,  long  overlooked, 
in  which  he  attempted,  with  the  acumen  of  a  true  naturalist^ 
to  reduce  the  principles  of  vegetation  to  simple  laws,  and  to 
explain,  in  a  general  manner,  the  various  phenomena  of  appa- 
rently different  organs.  In  consequence  of  Goethe's  views^ 
which  were  continued  by  others,  the  Germans  felt  themselves 
powerftilly  attracted  to  the  necessity  of  considering  the  organs 
of  plants,  according  to  their  metamorphoses ;  and  they  now 
speak  in  botany  of  a  morphology,  which  may  otherwise  be 
termed  organography  viewed  in  the  light  of  all  changi^s  of 

{)henomena  appearing  in  tJie  leaf.  Ever  since  Hedwig,  the 
bunder  of  muscology,  and  of  Persoon,  the  founder  of  my- 
cology, a  great  indination  has  been  observable  among,  the 
Germans  for  the  study  of  the  Cryptog^ia.  This  study  be- 
came, as  it  were,  the  key  to  higher  views,  by  making  its  fol- 
lowers acquainted  with  the  simplest  parts  of  the  organs  qf 
plants.  Nees  von  Esenbeck  entered  into  the  examination  of 
mushrooms  in  a  morphological  sense,  and  the  result  of  his 
labours,  notwithstanding  his  numerous  theoretical  speculation^ 
excited,  by  die  soundness  of  his  views,  an  interest  for  such 
delicate  and  difficult  investigations.  Link,  Roper,  and  £. 
Meyer  pursued  the  road  pointed  out  by  Goethe:  particulariy 
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the  first,  whose  views  were  peculiar  to  himself;  and  Von 
Martius,  who  sought  the  metamorphosis  of  the  leaf  in  its 
evolution  round  the  axis  of  the  plant,  and  endeavoured 
to  explain,  fix>m  this  circumstance,  the  variety  of  flowers. 
Cotta,  Meyer,  and  Gaertner  have  done  much  in  the  physio- 
logy of  plants,  with  respect  to  the  history  of  vegetation,  the 
functions  of  the  organs,  fructification,  and  anomalous  pro- 
ductions ;  in  which  Gaertner,  the  son  of  the  great  carpologist, 
repeated  and  extended  Kalkbrenner's  experiments.  The  dis- 
coveries of  the  Germans  in  phytotomy  are  very  considerable. 
Sprengel,  Link,  Rudolphi,  Moldenhauer,  and  Treviranus  have 
collected  and  observed  with  ffreat  industry,  and  Kiefer  has 
united  the  difierent  facts  into  the  most  comprehensive  systemi 
The  geography  of  plants  also,  which  originated  with  Hum- 
boldt, is  now  diligently  cultivated ;  and  the  descriptive  works, 
amon^  which  that  of  Kunth  is  the  largest  and  most  meritorious, 
contribute  not  a  little  to  place  this  science  on  a  sure  foundation. 

Zoology  has  been  pursued  according  to  the  system  of  Guvier, 
who,  having  received  hb  education  in  Germany,  has  become 
the  teacher  and  guide  of  the  many  Germans  who  visit 
Paris.  Zoology  and  zootomy  are  so  closely  united,  that,  in 
most  universities,  they  are  taught  by  one  and  the  same  pro* 
fiassor.  The  celebrated  veterans,  Sommerring  and  Blumen** 
bach,  have  excellent  disciples  in  this  branch  in  Bojanusj 
Tiedemann,  Otto,  Weber,  Rudolphi,  &c.,  who  diligenUy  in- 
vestigate not  only  the  larger  animals,  but  also  the  minute  zoo- 
phytes of  the  sea,  &c.  The  vi^w  of  natural  families  in  animated 
nature,  first  proposed  by  Illiger,  has  been  introduced  into 
zoolozy  through  zootomy.  Meigen,  Gravenhorst,  Tiedemann, 
and  Ochsenheimer  have  done  much  in  the  branch  of  insects } 
and  Klug,  by  his  unwearied  industry,  has  become  the  German 
Latreille.  Von  B^r,  of  Konigsberg,  is  a  zealous  observer  of 
the  inferior  animals.  The  cabinets  of  Vienna  and  Berlin  have 
been  so  much  enlarged,  that,  in  some  respects,  they  outrival 
that  of  Paris.  The  mineral<^ical  collections  also,  as  well  as 
the  botataical  gardens  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  Munich,  and  Gottin- 
gen,  display  riches  which,  twenty  years  ago,  could  hardly  be 
met  with  in  Europe,  except  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris* 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  pleasing  to  contemplate,  in  a  country 
so  various  in  its  forms  of  government  and  religion,  the  zeal 
for  the  investigation  of  nature  so  universally  diffused,  and  not, 
as  in  France,  limited  to  one  capital ;  and  to  observe  the  pro-, 
gressive  advancement  of  science.  It  forms  a  picture  of  the 
mtellectual  improvement  of  man,  which,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles, 
verifies  the  old  saying  of  Plus  ultra  ! 

Munich^  Nov.  1828.  W.  J, 
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>    Akt.  II.    On  JunenSe  Museums^  yoHh  an  Atcouni  of  a  Bwfs 
Herbarium.     Bj  J.  RKNirix>  A.M. 

All  children  appear  to  be  more  or  less  fond  of  natural 
history,  from  their  earliest  years;  and,  were  this  natural  pro- 
pensity duly  encouraged,  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  natnral 
productions  might  be  obtained  by  young  people,  at  little  or  no 
trouble  or  expense  to  their  parents,  and  with  great  pleasure 
and  interest  to  themselves.  The  three  most,  obvious  depart- 
ments best  adapted  for  this  purpose  are,  botany,  conchology, 
and  mineralogy,  and  particularly  the  first.  I  do  not  speak 
upon  coi^ecture  or  speculation ;  I  can  adduce  more  than  one 
case  in  which  I  have  seen  such  plans  carried  into  effect,  with 
A  success  far  surpassing  the  most  sanguine  expectations  that 
could  have  been  previously  formed ;  and,  as  particular  ex- 
amples are  more  apt  to  attract  attention  than  vague  or  general 
remarks,  I  shall,  as  an  illustration  of  my  views,  give  a  brief 
history  of  what  has  been,  and  may  be,  done  in  tliis  way. 

Account  of  a  JuoenUe  Herbarium. 

A  boy,  who  is  now  eight  years  old,  began,  at  the  age  of  five, 
td  cbllecl  plants,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  them,  to  form  a 
HMe  herbanam ;  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  state  that  he  pre- 
viously knew,  by  memory,  the  scientific  names  of  many  of  our 
more  common  wild  and  garden  plants,  some  of  which  names, 
indeed,  were  amongst  the  first  words  he  had  been  taught  to 
speak.  It  was  in  winter  when  he  first  commenced  his  herba- 
rium^ and  this  was  so  far  an  advantage,  that  the  evergreens, 
such  as  /"lex,  H^dera^  ^xus,  &c.,  as  well  as  mosses,  parti- 
cularlv  the  larger  Hfpna,  and  Dicrana,  are  more  easily  dried 
than  dhe  succulent  plants  of  summer ;  besides,  they  require  less 
nicety  in  spreading  and  arranging  the  foliage  and  btanchlets, 
which  is  the  most  difficult  thing  for  a  child  so  young  as  this 
to  manage  dexterously,  so  as  to  <lisplay  the  characters  of  a 
plant  in  the  specimen. 

The  method  pui*sued  'was,  to  lay  the  specimens  evenly 
between  sheets  of  thick  blottinff-paper,  of  the  folio  size,  over 
#h]ch  were  placed  a  number  of  large  books.  The  specimens 
were  shifted  every  day,  either  into  fresh  paper,  or  into  a  dry 
part  of  the  same  sheet,  to  prevent  moulding  and  rotting ;  and 
this  daily  operation  of  shifting  the  specimens,  was  always 
looked  forward  to  with  as  much  delight  as  to  a  holiday,  or  any 
other  treat  of  juvenile  interest.  At  the  same  time,  it  renewed 
acquaintance  with  the  specimens,  and  served  to  fix  their  names 
m  the  memory  by  reiteration.  There  was  anotlier  source  of 
interest,  however,  which  I  must  not  overlook ;  the  boy  was  not 
atone  in  his  study,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  call  it  so. 
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The  sister  of  our  juvenile  botanist  is  18  months  younger 
than  he ;  and,  at  the  time  he  b^gan  his  collection,  was  little 
more  than  three  years  of  age.  Accustomed  to  imitate  her 
brother  in  most  things,  the  little  girl  begged  to  have  some 
blotting-paper  for  her  tiny  specimens ;  and  accordingly  she 
had  some  given  her,  of  an  octavo  size,  as  more  easily  managed. 
The  reader  will  scarcely  believe  that  the  specimens,  dried 
without  assistance,  by  this  child  of  three  years  of  age,  would 
not  disgrace  any  herbarium  in  the  empire ;  yet  her  little  col- 
lection, consisting  of  several  hundred  plants,  native  and  culti- 
vated, is  in  existence  to  prove  the  fiict. 

These  two  children  spent,  and  now  spend,  many  a  delighted 
hour  in  examining,  arranging,  or  adding  to  their  little  collec- 
tions :  thus  gaining  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  works  of 
nature,  while  other  children  are,  to  say  the  least,  not  so  use-' 
fully  or  pleasantly  employed.  Out.  of  doors,  still  more,  their 
collection  employs  them,  in  active  search  for  specimens,  in  all 
the  fields  witliin  their  reach.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  they  could  have  done  all  this  without  being  carefully 
directed,  and  their  attention  turned  to  what  appeared  likely 
to  interest  them :  in  this  their  mother  was  very  assiduou^^^; 
but  as  they  have  just  been  deprived  of  her  by  consumption, 
they  have  now  lost  their  chief  guide  in  forming  habits  of 
observation. 

It  is  proposed  that  they  shall  next  begin  little  collections 
of  minerals  and  shells,  as  soon  as  appropriate  boxes,  drawers^ 
&c.,  shall  be  constructed  for  their  reception.  An  account  of 
their  proceedings  in  these  departments,  shall  be  furnished  on 
some  future  occasion,  as  it  may  serve  to  stimulate  others  to 
follow  their  example.  In  the  mean  time,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  mention  one  method  of  making  boxes  for  shells,  &c. 

Juvenile  Cabinet  for  Shells. 

In  one  of  Mbs  Edgeworth's  delightful  little  books  for  younff 
people  (I  forget  which),  there  is  an  account  of  a  pasteboard 
tray,  furnished  with  divisions,  fitted  to  hold  shells.  Sec,  ar- 
ranged according  to  their  genera  and  species.  As  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  young  people  want,  to  give  them  habits  of  order 
and  arrangement,  such  trays  ought  to  be  given  them,  o_r  they 
may  (as  in  the  case  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  young  friends);  t>e 
taught  to  construct  the  trays  themselves.  The  method  of  doinsr 
this  may  be  found  in  an  excellent  little  work,  lately  translated 
from  the  German,  entitled  the  Art  qfxxx)rking  in  Pasteboard^ 
which,  with  its  companion  volume,  the  Papyro^plasticSi  or  the 
Art  cffXiorking  in  Papery  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  juve* 
niie  naturalists;  for,  next  to  the  pleasui^  of  coQecting  in  the 
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fields,  is  the  pleasure  of  seeing  specimens  preserved  deady  and 
in  good  order ;  and  nothing  is  better  fitted  for  this  than  paste* 
board  boxes. 

Lee,  Keniy  Dec.  16. 


Art.  III.     Sketches  of  Tvaenty-four  American  Song  Birds, 
By  J«  Rennie,  A.m. 

It  was  promised,  in  a  recent  Number  (p.  347.),  to  disprove 
the  (qMnion  of  Buflfon,  which  has  grown  into  a  prejudice 
pretty  generally  diffiised,  that  the  birds  of  America  are  inferior 
an  song  to  those  of  Europe ;  because,  says  the  eloquent  but 
credulous  and  mistaken  naturalist,  by  living  in  a  savage  coun- 
try, their  voices  become  harsh  and  unmusical.  But,  before 
coming  to  particulars,  I  may  be  permitted  to  enquire,  since 
birds  sing  in  a  pitch  so  irregular,  and  with  intervals  so  un- 
settled, exhibiting  a  total  disremrd  to  measure  and  rhythm, 
what  makes  their  music  pleasing  r  The  cause  has  been  traced 
to  association,  for  they  seldom  sing  but  in  fine  weather  and 
when  pleased ;  and,  for  the  last  reason,  even  the  sostemdo  of 
the  cat  is  not  unpleasing.  The  variety  and  rapidity  of  their 
notes  and  intonation  also  awaken  attention ;  and  the  contrast 
between  rapid  flights  of  double-deml-semi-quavers,  and  length- 
ened and  sweet  minims,  is  often  wonderful ;  such  as  the  soft 
and  sustained  notes  of  the  nightingale,  succeeded  by  a  short 
and  expressive  passage  of  quicker  sound.  It  is  perhaps  too 
much  to  say,  that  we  have  borrowed  alli>ur  music  from  birds, 
but  some  of  it  is  evidently  a  plagiarism:  for  instance,  the 
following  German  waltz :  — 
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'-  Hie  cudcoo  itself  has  done  more  for  our  music  dian  miisi-> 
cians  maybe  willing  to  allow;  but  it  is  no  more  than  justice  to 
a  despised  bird  to  say,  that  from  it  we  have  derived  the  minor 
seale^  whose  origin  has  puzzled  so  many ;  the  cuckoo's  couplet 
being  the  minor  third  sung  downwards :  thus. 


i 


-H-«^ 


or  the  American  song  birds,  the  genus  THirdus  seems  to 
hdd  the  chief  rank,  there  being  at  least  four  species  distin- 
guished for  their  notes,  among  which  is  the  Mocking-bird;  to 
whose  unrivalled  music  I  shall  presently  advert,  after  disposing 
of  his  less  distinguished  conveners ;  none  of  which,  be  it  re- 
membered, belong  to  our  European  species.  I  must  also. 
premise  that  I  am  indebted  to  Wilson,  the  ingenious  author 
of  the  American  Ornithology^  for  almost  all  the  details. 

The  Brown  Thrush  (THirdus  rufus),  sometimes  called  the 
Thrasher,  or  French  Mocking-bird,  is  the  largest  of  the 
^nos.  His  song  is  loud,  emphatic,  and  full  of  variety ;  and, 
in  a  serene  morning,  when  thp  wind  is  hushed,  and  before  the 
*^  busy  hum  of  men  "  begins.  His  voice  may  be  distinguished 
at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile.  His  notes  are  not  imitative,  as 
some  have  erroneously  supposed,  but  are  wholly  his  own,  and 
bear  a  very  considerable  resemblance  to  those  of  the  European 
song  thrush  (T&rdus  musicus). 

The  Migratory,  or  Red-breasted,  Thrush  (TlSrdus  migrat6- 
rius)  is  an  early  songster,  frequently  commencing  in  March, 
before  the  snow  has  disappeared.  One  or  two  individuals 
usually  taking  the  lead,  by  leaving  the  flock  and  perching  on 
a  stake  or  fence,  to  begin  the  prelude  to  the  general  concert. 
His  song  is  not  a  bad  imitation  of  the  notes  of  the  preceding 
(71  rjkfus) :  but,  though  inferior  to  the  brown  thrush  in  execu- 
tion, it  is  more  simple,  and  what  is  deficient  in  talent  is  amply 
made  up  in  zealous  enthusiasm ;  so  tliat  his  song  is  universidly 
liked ;  and  he  is  often,  on  that  account,  kept  in  cages. 

The  Wood  Thrush  (7\irdus  mel6dus)  is  a  sweet  and  soli- 
tary songster.  He  chooses  his  station,  at  dawn,  on  the  top 
of  a  tall  tree,  that  rises  from  a  low,  thick,  shaded  part  of  the 
woods,  piping  his  clear  musical  notes  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy,  the 
prelude  or  symphony  to  which  strongly  resembles  the  double- 
tonguing  of  a  German  flute,  and  sometimes  the  tinkling  of  a 
smw  belL  The  whole  song  consists  of  five  or  six  parts,  the 
last  note  of  each  of  which  is  in  a  tone  that  leaves  the  conclu- 

*  New  Monthly  Magazine,  April,  1829. 
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ftioQ  suspended.  The  finale  is  beautifiilk  managed,  witK  so 
fine  an  effect  as  to  appear  sweeter  and  mellower  at  each  sog- 
cessive  repetition.  Rival  songsters,  in  different  parts  of  a 
wood,  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  softness  of  their 
tones,  and  the  exquisite  finish  of  their  responses.  During  tbe 
heat  of  the  day  they  are  comparatively  mut^  but  thev  renew 
their  song  at  the  close  of  day,  and  continue  it  long  after  sun- 
set. Even  in  dark  gloomy  weather,  during  May  and  June, 
when  scarce  a  chirp  is  heard  from  any  other  bii^  the  wood 
thrush  sings  from  mom  till  night ;  and  it  may  be  said  with  jus- 
tice, that  the  sadder  the  day  the  sweeter  is  his  song.  Those 
who  have  paid  attention  to  the  singing  of  birds  know  well  that 
their  voice,  energy,  and  expression  di£kr  as  widely  as  in  man ; 
and,  a^eeably  to  this  remark,  Wilson  says  he  was  so  fiuniliar 
with  the  notes  of  an  individual  wood  thrush,  that  he  could 
recoimise  him  from  all  his  feUows  the  moment  he  entered  the 


-  The  Mocking-bird  (TKirdus  polygl6ttus)  seems  to  be  the 
prince  of  all  song  birds,  being  altogether  unrivalled  in  the 
extent  and  variety  of  his  vocal  powers ;  and,  besides  the  fulness 
and  melody  of  his  original  notes,  he  has  the  ikculty  of  imi- 
tating the  notes  of  all  other  birds,  from  the  humming-bird  to 
the  eagle.  Pennant  tells  us  that  he  heard  a  caged  one^  in 
England,  imitate  the  mewing  of  a  cat  and  the  creaking  of  a 
sign  in  high  winds.  The  Hon.  Daines  Barrington  says  his 
pipe  comes  the  nearest  to  our  nightingale,  of  any  bird  he  ever 
beard.  The  description,  however,  given  by  Wilson,  in  hb 
own  inimitable  manner,  as  far  excels  Pennant  and  Barrington 
as  the  bird  excels  his  fellow-songsters.  Wilson  tells  that  the 
ease,  elegance,  and  rapidity  of  his  movements,  the  animation 
of  his  eye,  and  the  intelligence  he  displays  in  listening  and 
laying  up  lessons,  mark  the  peculiarity  of  his  genius.  His 
voice  is  fiill,  strong,  and  musiod,  and  capable  of  almost  every 
modulation,  from  the  clear  mellow  tones  of  the  wood  thrush 
to  the  savage  scream  of  the  bald  eagle.  In  measure  and 
accents  be  faithfully  follows  his  originals,  while  in  fiirce 
and  sweetness  of  expression  he  greatly  improves  upon  them. 
In  his  native  woods,  on  a  dewy  morning,  his  song  rises 
above  every  competitor,  for  the  others  seem  merely  as  in- 
ferior accompaniments*  His  own  notes  are  bold  and  fiiU, 
and  varied  seemingly  beyond  all  limits.  They  consist  of 
short  expressions  of  two,  three,  or  at  most  five  or  six,  sylia- 
Ues,  generally  expressed  with  sreat  emphasis  and  rapidity, 
and  continued  with  undiminished  ardour,  for  half  an  hour  or 
an  hour  at  a  time.  While  singing,  he  expands  his  wings  and 
his  toil,  glisteniog  with  white,  keeping  time  to  bis  own  music. 
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and  the  buoyaiit  gaiety  of  his  action  is  no  less  fiisdnating  than 
his  song.  He  sweeps  round  with  enthusiastic  ecstasy^  be 
mounts  and  descends  as  his  song  swells  or  dies  away ;  he 
bounds  alofl,  as  Bartram  says,  with  the  celerity  of  an  arrow, 
as  if  to  recover  or  recal  his  very  soul,  expired  in  the  last  ele- 
vated strain.  A  bystander  might  suppose  that  the  whole 
feathered  tribes  had  assembled  together  on  a  trial  of  skill ; 
each  striving  to  produce  his  utmost  efiect,  so  perfect  are  his 
imitations.  He  often  deceives  the  sportsman,  and  even  birds 
themselves  are  sometimes  imposed  upon  by  this  admirable 
mimic*  In  confinement  he  loses  little  of  the  power  or  energy 
of  his  song.  He  whistles  for  the  dog;  Ceesar  starts  up,  wags 
his  tail,  and  runs  to  meet  his.  master.  He  cries  like  a  hurt 
chicken,  and  the  hen  hurries  about,  with  featliers  on  end,  to 
protect  her  injured  brood.  He  repeats  the  tune  taught  him, 
though  it  be  of  considerable  lengtli,  with  great  accuracy.  He 
runs  over  the  notes  of  the  canary,  and  of  the  red  bird,  with 
such  superior  execution  and  effect,  that  the  mortified  songsters 
confess  his  triumph  by  their  silence.  His  fondness  for  variety, 
some  suppose  to  injure  his  song.  His  imitations  of  the  brown 
thrush  are  often  interrupted  by  the  crowing  of  cocks ;  and  .his 
exquisite  warblings  after  the  blue  bird,  are  mingled  with  ^the 
screaming  of  swallows,  or  the  cackling  of  hens.  JDuring  moon- 
light, bom  in  the  wild  and  tame  state,  he  sings  the  whde  night 
long.  The  hunters,  in  their  night  excursions,  know  that  the 
moon  is  rising  the  instant  they  begin  to  hear  his  delightful 
solo.  After  Shakspeare,  Harrington  attributes  in  part  the 
exquisiteness  of  the  nightingale^s  song  to  the  silence  of  the 
night;  but  if  so,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  bird  which,  in 
the  open  glare  of  day,  overpowers  and  often  silences  all  com- 
petition ?  His  natural  notes  partake  of  a  character  similar  to 
those  of  the  brown  thrush,  but  they  are  more  sweet,  more  ex- 
pressive, more  varied,  and  uttered  with  greater  rapidity.  Mr. 
Jennings  is  so  eager  to  make  his  readers  believe  that  **  during 
the  day  its  chief  notes  consist  of  the  imitations  of  the  songs  of 
its  neighbours,  while  at  night  its  song  is  more  peculiarly  its 
own,"  that  he  had  repeated  it  in  three  several  places  of  his 
Omitholdgia.  I  must  say  that  to  me  this  has  more  the  air  of 
conjecture  than  of  fact 

The  Yellow-breasted  Chat  (Pipra  polyg16tta)  naturally  fol- 
lows his  superior  in  the  art  of  mimicry.  When  his^  haunt  is 
approached,  he  scolds  the  passenger  in  a  great  variety  of  odd 
and  uncouth  monosyllables,  difiicult  to  describe,  but  easily 
imitated  so  as  to  deceive  the  bird  himself,  and  draw  him  after 
you  to  a  good  distance ;  in  such  cases  his  responses  are  con- 
stant and  rapid,  strongly  expressive  of  anxiety  and  apger,  and 
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while  the  bitd  is  always  unseen,  the  voice  shifts  iTom''place  to 
place  among  the  bushes,  as  if  proceeding  from  a  spirit.  At 
first  are  heiu*d  short  notes  like  the  whistling  erf*  a  duck's  wings, 
beginning  loud  and  rapid,  %nd  becoming  lower  and  slower,  tUl 
they  end  in  detached  notes.  There  succeeds  something  like 
the  barking  of  young  puppies,  followed  by  a  variety  of  guttural 
sounds,  like  those  of  some  quadrupeds,  and  ending  like  the 
mewing  of  a  cat,  but  much  hoarser.  All  those  are  given  with 
much  vehemence,  and  in  different  keys,  so  as  to  appear  some- 
times at  a  great  distance,  and  instantly  asain  quite  near  you. 
In  mild  serene  moonlight  nights,  it  contmues  thb  ventrilo- 
quism all  night,  responding  to  its  own  echoes. 

The  song  of  the  Baltimore  Oriole  (Oriolus  baltimorus)  is 
little  less  remarkable  than  his  fine  af>pearance^  and  the  inge- 
nuity with  which  he  builds  his  nest.  His  notes  consist  of  a 
clear  mellow  whistle,  repeated  at  short  intervals  as  he  gleams 
among  the  branches.  There  is  in  it  a  certain  wild  plain tive- 
ness  and  naiveti  extremely  interesting.  It  is  jiot  uttered  with 
rapidity,  but  with  the  pleasing  tranquillity  of  a  careless  plough- 
boy,  whistling  for  amusement.  Since  the  streets  of  some  of 
the  American  towns  have  been  planted  with  Lombardy  pop- 
lars, the  orioles  are  constant  visitors,  chaunting  their  native 
**  wood  notes  wild,''  amid  the  din  of  coaches,  wheelbarrows, 
and  sometimes  within  a  few  yards  of  a  bawling  oysterwoman. 
The  notes  of  the  Orchard  Oriole  (Oriolus  mntatus)  are  nei- 
ther so  full  nor  so  mellow  as  those  of  the  Baltimore,  and  are 
uttered  more  rapidly  and  gaily,  while  the  bird  is  flying  and 
caroling  in  a  hurried  manner,  so  that  the  ear  can  seldom  catch 
all  the  tones.  Among  these  there  is  one  note  especially  which 
is  very  striking  and  interesting. 

The  Virginian  Nightingale,  Red  Bird,  or  Cardinal  Grros- 
beak  (L6xia  cardinals),  has  great  clearness,  variety,  and 
melody  in  his  notes,  many  of  which  resemble  the  higher  notes 
of  a  fife,  and  are  nearly  as  loud.  He  sings  from  March  till 
September,  and  begins  early  in  the  dawn,  repeating  a  favourite 
stanza  twenty  or  thirty  times  successively,  and  often  for  a  whole 
morning  together,  till,  like  a  good  story  too  frequently  re- 
peated, it  becomes  quite  tiresome.  He  is  very  sprightly,  and 
full  of  vivacity ;  yet  his  notes  are  much  inferior  to  those  of  the 
wood,  or  even  of  the  brown,  thrush. 

Another  bird  of  this  genus,  the  Pine  Grosbeak  (Loxia 
enucleator),  sings  extremefy  clear,  mellow,  and  sweet,  though 
not  so  loud  as  birds  of  its  size  generally  do.  A  tame  one  sung^ 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  with  much  enthusiasm, 
for  whole  mornings  together;  and  it  acquired  several  notes 
of  the  Virginian  nightingale,  one  of  which  hung  near  it. 
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.  The  AmericiEui  Goldfinch,  or  Yellow  Bird  ( J^rinj^Ua  tristis), 
sings  very  much  like  the  European  goldfinch ;  but  so  weakly, 
that,  even  when  perched  over  your  head,  the  notes  appear  to 
oome  firom  a  distance.  In  a  cage  he  sings  with  great  energy 
and  animation.  They  are  migratory  birds ;  ana,  when  they 
arrive  in  spring,  great  numbers  of  them  assemble  on  the  same 
tree,  to  bask  and  dress  themselves  in  the  morning  sun,  sing- 
ing at  the  same  time,  in  concert,  most  delightfully,  for  half  an 
hour  together. 

The  Indigo  Bird  (Fringilla  cy^nea)  is  fond  of  perching  on 
fences  about  road-sides,  and  is  a  vigorous  and  pretty  good 
songster;  mounting  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  and 
chaunting  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  His  song  is  a  repetition 
of  short  notes,  commencing  loud  and  rapid,  and  falling  by 
imperceptible  gradations,  till  they  seem  hardly  articulate,  as  if 
the  little  minstrel  were  quite  exhausted.  Afler  a  pause  of 
about  half  a  minute,  he  begins  as  before.  Unlike  most  other 
birds,  he  chaunts  with  as  much  animation  under  the  meridian 
sun  in  June  as  he  does  in  a  May  morning. 

The  Song  Sparrow  (jPringilla  meloda)  is  by  far  the  earliest, 
Sweetest,  and  most  unwearied  of  the  American  song  birds, 
sometimes  continuing  in  song  during  the  whole  year.  His 
note,  or  rather  chaunt,  is  short  but  very  sweet ;  somewhat 
resembling  the  beginning  of  the  canary's  song,  frequently 
repeated  for  an  hour  together. 

The  whole  song  of  the  Black-throated  Bunting  (Emberiza 
americkna)  consists  of  five,  or  rather  two,  notes ;  the  first  re- 
peated twice  and  very  dowly,  the  third  thrice  and  rapidly, 
resembling  chip^ckipj  che^che-che ;  di  which  ditty  he  \&  by  no 
means  parsimonious,  but  will  continue  it  for  hours  successively. 
His  manners  are  much  like  those  of  the  European  yellow- 
hammer,  sitting,  while  he  sings,  on  palings  and  low  bushes. 

The  song  of  the  Rice  Bird  (Emberlza  oryzivora)  is  highlv 
musical.  Mounting  and  hovering  on  the  wing,  at  a  small 
height  above  the  ground,  he  chaunts  out  a  jingling  melody  of 
taried  notes,  as  if  half  a  dozen  birds  were  singing  together. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  it,  by  striking  the  high  keys  of  a 
piano-forte  singly  and  quickly,  making  as  many  contrasts  as 
possible,  of  high  and  low  notes.  Many  of  the  tones  are  de- 
lightful, but  the  ear  can  with  difficulty  separate  them.  Hie 
general  efiect  of  the  whole  is  good ;  and  when  ten  or  twelve 
are  singing  on  the  same  tree,  the  concert  is  singularly  pleasing. 

The  Scarlet  Tanager  (Tanagra  riibra)  has  a  pensive  mono- 
tonous note,  like  chip^  churry  which  appears  distant,  though 
the  bird  be  near.  At  times  he  has  a  more  musical  chaunt, 
somethmg  like  that  of  the  Baltimore  oriole.     He  is  none  of 
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the  meanest  of  the  American  sonffsters,  and  hb  plamege 
renders  him  a  striking  ornament  to  me  woodland  scenery. 

The  note  of  the  Summer  Red  Bird  (Tinagra  testlva)  is  a 
strong  sonorous  whistle»  resembling  a  loose  trill,  or  shake,  on 
the  notes  of  a  fife,  frequently  repeated.  That  of  the  female 
is  rather  a  kind  of  chattering^  like  a  rapid  enunciation  of 
chickei^'4uelcey^iick. 

The  ShcHre  Lark  (^aikia  alp^tris,  or  jL  comiita}  has  a 
single  chirp,  exactly  like  the  European  skylark;  and  it  is 
reported  that,  in  the  country  where  it  breeds,  it  sings  well 
while  mounting  in  the  air. 

The  Maryland  Yellow  Throat  (Salvia  marylindica)  has  a 
twitter  not  disagreeable,  somewhat  like  "oohithitee^  thrice  re- 
peated ;  after  which  it  pauses  for  half  a  minute,  and  begins 
again  the  same  ditty. 

The  Red-eyed  Flycatcher  (Salvia  divacea)  has  a  loud, 
lively,  and  energetic  song,  which  is  continued  sometimes  for 
an  hour  without  intermission.  The  notes  are,  in  short,  em- 
phatic bars  of  two,  three,  or  four  syllables.  *  On  listening  to 
this  bird,  in  his  full  ardour  of  song,  it  requires  but  little  ima- 
raution  to  fimcy  you  hear  the  words  ^  Tom  Kelly  I  whip ! 
Tom  Kelly ! ''  very  distinctly ;  and  hence  Tom  Kelly  is  the 
name  given  to  the  bird  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  White-eyed  Flycatcher  (Muscid^  cantatrix)  is  a 
lively,  active,  sociable,  little  bird,  possessing  a  strong  voice 
for  its  size,  and  a  great  variety  of  notes,  singing  with  much 
vivacity  from  April  to  September. 

The  Crested  Titmouse  (Parus  bicolor)  possesses  a  remark- 
able variety  in  the  tones  of  its  voice,  at  one  time  not  louder 
than  the  squeaking  of  a  mouse,  and  in  a  moment  after  whistling 
aloud  and  clearly,  as  if  calling  a  d<^  and  continuing  this  dog- 
call  through  the  woods  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time. 

The  Red-breasted  Blue  Bird  (Salvia  sialis)  has  a  soft, 
agreeable,  and  often  repeated  warble,  uttered  with  opening 
and  quivering  wings.  In  his  courtship  he  uses  the  tenderest 
expressions,  and  caresses  his  mate  by  sitting  close  by  her,  and 
singing  his  most  endearing  warblings.  If  a  rival  appears,  he 
attacks  him  with  fiiry,  and,  having  driven  him  away,  returns 
to  poor  out  a  son|;  of  triumph.  In  autumn  his  song  changes 
to  a  simple  plaintive  note,  which  is  heard  in  open  weather  all 
winter,  though  in  severe  weather  the  bird  is  never  to  be  seen. 

The  Marsh  Wren  (Ci^rthia  palustris)  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  sing ;  but,  when  standing  on  the  reedy  banks  of  the  Dela- 
ware or  Schi^ylkill  in  June,  you  may  hear  a  low  cradcling 
sound,  as  of  air  bibles  forcing  their  way  through  mud  or 
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y>oggy  ground  When  it  is  trod  upon.  These  are  the  singular 
notes  of  the  marsh  wren. 

The  notes  of  the  House  Wren  (Mptacilla  dom^stica)  are 
loud,  sprightly,  and  tremulous,  repeated  every  few  seconds 
with  great  animation,  with  a  trilling  vivacity  extremely  agree- 
able. ITie  European  who  judges  of  the  song  of  this  species 
by  that  of  his  own  wren  (Motacilla  trogl6dytes),  will  do  great 
injustice  to  the  Ameriean  bird ;  for,  in  strength  of  tone  and 
execution,  the  house  wren  is  far  superior.  Hemsy  be  heard 
on  the  tops  of  houses!,  even  in  towns,  singing  with  great  energy. 

From  these  twenty-four  examples,  I  think  the  position  is 
fully  made  out,  that  the  American  song  birds,  so  far  from 
bein^  inferior,  are  superior,  to  those  of  Europe,  both  in  number 
aad  m  the  excellence  of  their  music.  I  hope,  therefore,  that 
w^  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  untenable  theories  of  Buffon 
upon  this  subject 

Lee^  Kent,  Nov.  24. 


Abt.  IV.     Description  and  History  qfsome  of  the  principal  British 
Insects  :  —  TermiwXogy.    By  A.  J.  N. 

Sir, 
In  complying  with  your  request  to  furnish  you  with  the 
natural  history  of  some  of  the  most  important  of  our  native 
insects  you  must  allow  me  to  premise  that  my  knowledge  of 
insects  has  not  been  obtained  from  museums  and  books  of 
plates,  but  from  nearly  half  a  century's  observations  in  the 
open  air  as  a  farmer  and  gardener,  assisted  but  by  few  other 
works  than  those  of  Linnaeus.  I  shall  not  therefore  trouble 
your  readers  with  theories  of  classification,  noi*  sweH  your 
pages  with  discussions  on  the  recent  innovations  in  nomen- 
datnre,  but  confine  myself  to  those  cenera  and  species,  which, 
being  known  to  almost  every  body,  nave  names  in  current  use 
in  general  language.  I  shall  always  give  the  scientific  names 
andthe  orders  of  Linnseus,  and  merely  add  one  or  two  of  the 
modem  synonyhies  of  the  greatest  authority  among  entomo-; 
logists. 

•  Insects  (firom  insectus,  cut  or  notched,  Lat.\  as  Dr.  Johtisoq 
informs  us,  are  so  called  fi*om  a  separation  in  the  middle 
of  tbeir  bodies,  whereby  they  are  cut  into  two  parts,  joined 
by  a .  small  ligature,  as  in  the  common  fly.  The  history 
and  description  of  insects  constitute  the  science  of  entor 
mology,  a  term  formed  fi-om  the  two  Greek  words,  entomo, 
insects,  and  logos,  a  discourse.  Ejitomology  is  one  of  the 
principal  branches  of  the  study  of  natural  history ;  and,  though 
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neglected  or  despised  by  the  generality  of  mankind^  as  a 
pursuit  of  too  trifling  a  character  to  engage  the  attention  of  a 
rational  mind,  yet,  as  has  been  wisely  said  of  it,  '^  the 
Creator,  the  more  to  illustrate  his  wisdom,  power,  and  skill, 
has  decreed  that  the  minuter  animals  shall  be  more  complex, 
in  all  respects,  than  the  mighty  monarchs  of  the  forest  or  the 
flood." 

When  we  contemplate  the  infinite  number,  variety,  and 
formation  of  insects,  consider  their  transmutations,  economy, 
and  powers,  attend  to  their  qualities,  their  utility  or  injury  to 
mankind,  and  their  important  place  in  completing  the  chain  of 
animated  nature,  we  are  filled  with  wonder  and  astonishment 
The  structure  of  these  little  beings,  their  various  functions 
and  curious  manners,  are  of  the  most  interesting  descripticm^ 
Their  insthicts,  for  their  own  preservation  or  that  of  theii^ 
progeny,  almost  exceed  belief;  and  their  ravages  on  the 
works  of  man,  and  on  the  objects  of  his  care,  are  the  knme- 
diate  causes  of  vigilance  on  his  part,  which  ultimately  operates 
to  his  benefit  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  Many  who  have 
never  had  either  opportunity  or  inclination  to  enter  on  the 
study  of  insects,  may  feel  something  like  surprise  when  they 
learn  that,  besides  being  the  plagues,  and  sometimes  the  minis- 
ters of  vengeance,  to  humble  the  pride,  and  punish  the  indo- 
lence or  ingratitude  of  man,  they  also  supply  the  gorgeous 
habiliments  of  princes,  the  rallying  ensigns  of  heroes,  and  the 
Tyrian  dye  for  sacerdotal  and  magisterial  vestments.  From 
them  are  derived  increments  to  the  healing  art,  as  well  as  to 
diet;  and,  above  all,  some  of  the  lowest  orders  of  these  puny 
tribes,  have  even  the  power  to  change  some  of  the  features  of 
the  earth  itself. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  description  of  any  insect,  it  is 
necessary  to  explain  the  terminolojsy  made  use  of  by  ento- 
mologists. I  shall  confine  myselt  at  present  to  terms  of 
most  frequent  occurrence,  and  explain  such  others  as  I  may 
find  occasion  to  introduce,  as  they  occur.  Insects  Ibrm  the 
fifth  class  of  the  Linnean  system  of  animated  nature,  the  first, 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  classes  being  quadrupeds, 
birds,  amphibious  animals,  fishes,  and  worms.  Insects  are 
furnished  with  legs,  a  distinct  head,  and  with  horns  or  anten- 
nas, which  are  supposed  to  be  their  organs  of  smell ;  they 
respire  through  pores  in  various  parts  of  their  body,  but  it  is 
not  certain  that  they  respire  through  their  mouths ;  they  are^ 
for  the  most  part,  oviparous.  The  greater  number  pasa 
through  three  stages  of  existence ;  the  ^g  or  embryo  state,  the 
larva  or  caterpillar  state,  and  the  ima^  or  perfect  state: 
some,  in  their  imago  state,  are  only  partitilr|r  changed  fbcun  theaf 
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grub  or  caterpillar  state,  and  a  fewr  undergo  no  material  change 
whatever,  after  they  are  hatched  from  their  egg  or  embryo. 

Insects,  in  their  imago  or  perfect  state,  are  composed  of 
four  principal  parts:  viz.  caput, the  head;  truncus,  the  trunk; 
abdomen,  the  hinder  part;  and  artns,  the  members. 

Cdputy  the  head  {Jig,  1 80.  «),  is  furnished  with  6culi,'eyes  (*), 
^\^i  180      ^  /in        number 

from  two  to 
eight;  anten- 
nae, horns  (c) ; 
OS,  the  mouth 
{d)y  composed 
of  labrum  su- 
^p  p^rius,  the  up- 
per lip,  and 
Islbrum  inf^ 
rius,  the  lower 

lip;  mandibulse,  mandibles  or  lateral  jaws  {e)\  maxillae^ 
lateral  appendices  of  the  mouth  {/) ;  galeae,  shields  of  the 
mouth ;  ligula,  a  latchet,  acting  as  a  lower  lip,  situated  under 
the  jaws;  lingua,  the  tongue;  r6strum,  a  movable  beak;  pro- 
b6sci8,  the  feeding  trunk ;  haust^llum,  the  mouth  of  some 
insects,  so  called  from  its  property  of  drawing  up  and  folding 
under ;  palpi,  feelers ;  frons,  the  face ;  cl^peus,  the  shield  of 
the  head.;  vertex,  the  crown  of  the  head;  and  gula,  the 
throat  ig), 

THmcus^  the  trunk,  consists  of  the  th6rax,  the  part  between 
the  head  and  the  base  of  the  wings  {h) ;  pectus,  the  breast  {i\ 
to  which  the  legs  are  attached,  as  also, 
in  some  cases,  the  wings  and  Elytra ; 
sternum,  the  breast-bone  ijc) ;  and 
scut^Uum,  a  little  shield,  situate  at 
the  posterior  part  of  the  thorax  (/). 
To  the  trunk  are  also  attached  d.lae,  ^       ^       ^  isi 

the  wings ;  Elytra,  the  wing-covers  (m) ;  and  halt^res,  the  ba- 
lancers, exemplified  in  the  common  house-fly,  and  in  Tlpula. 
{JiglSl.aa). 

Abdomen^  the  belly  or  third  principal  division,  contains  the 
intestines, ovary  (j%.  180. n).  Sec.;  and  consists  of  thet^rgum, 
or  upper  part ;  v^ter,  the  belly;  caiida,  the  tail ;  and  aculeus, 
the  sting. 

Artus^  the  members,  are  jp^des,  the  lees :  composed  of 
c6xa,  the  first  joint  (o) ;  femur,  the  thi^  {p) ;  tibia,  the 
shank  (7) ;  t&rsus,  the  foot  (r) ;  and  Unguis,  the  claw  {s\ 

All  these  parts  differ  in  form,  colour,  and  consistence,  as  will 
i^pear  in  describing  insects  of  the  difierent  orders.     These 
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orders,  according  to  the  system  of  Linnaeas,  we  shall  shofdy 
enumerate.  They  are  confessedly  very  imperfect,  compared 
with  the  orders  of  the  most  improved  modem  systems ;  but 
they  are  nevertheless  in  such  general  use^  and  of  such  frequent 
occurrence  in  works  of  natural  history,  that  a  knowledge  of 
them  may  be  considered  essential  to  every  banner.  The 
more  recent  systems  of  insects,  as  of  every  other  dqmrtment 
of  zoology,  wUl,  no  doubt,  at  a  proper  time,  find  a  place  in 
the  pages  of  your  Magazine.  The  Linneiin  orders  of  the 
class  Insects  are  seven ;  viz.  Coledptera  {koieos^  a  sheath, /^^roii, 
a  wing;  wings  in  sheaths),  represented  by  the  common  black 
beetle,  dor,  or  clock-beetle,  iScarabse^us  stercorarius  {Jig.  180.) ; 
2.  Hemiptera  (kemisu^  half,  pieroHf  a  wing ;  half  of  one  wing 
overlaid  by  the  other),  which  may  be  represented  by  the  com- 
mon cockroach,  SikttB.  orientjdis  (seen  in^.  1.  p.  19.) ;  S*  Le- 
pid6ptera  {lepis^  a  scale^  pteron^  a  wing;  wings  covered  with 
very  fine  scales),  represented  by  the  common  butterfly ;  4. 
Neur^tera  (neuranf  a  nerve,  ^^erofi,  awing;  wings  reticulated), 
represented  by  the  dra^n-fly;  5.  Hymen6ptera  {^fmiHf  a 
Slnifpteronj  a  wing;  wmgs  membranaceous),  represented  by 
the  bee;  6.  Diptera  (dis,  twicey pteron^  a  wing;  two-winged), 
represented  by  the  common  gnat;  and  7*  A^ptera  (a,  privative, 
pteron^  a  wing;  no  wings),  represented  by  the  spider  and  the 
centipede,  lii  my  next  communication,  I  shall  give  the  natural 
history  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  coleopterous  in- 
fects. I  remain.  Sir,  &c 

A.  J.N. 


Art.  V.     Remarks  on  British  Land  and.Fresh'toater  Shells. 
By  Mr.  Joseph  Kenyon. 

Sir, 
From  the  study  of  conchology  in  oeneral,  I  have  of  late 
directed  my  attention  more  particularly  to  that  branch  which 
embraces  our  native  land  and  fresh-water  shells.  On  attempt- 
ing,  however,  to  make  a  systematic  list,  and  refer  each  species 
to  the  works  of  the  different  authors  to  which  I  have  access,  I 
find  the  synonymes  of  several  involved  in  much  perplexity 
and  doubt ;  and  as  some  of  your  readers  may  probably  be 
engaged  in  similar  pursuits,  and  may  have  access  to  extensive 
libraries  and  cabinets,  I  beg  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  remarks 
and  queries,  resulting  from  my  late  observations,  in  the  hope 
of  receiving  benefit  firom  the  labours  of  those  who  are  more 
exp^ienced.     The  names  of  the  specica  I  may  have  oecasio^ 
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to  mention  will  be  those  of  Lamarck,  when  not  otherwise  dis- 
tinguished. 

-  Nerittna  virginea  {fig.  182.  a).  —  Is  not  this  a  fresh-^water 
shell  ?  Yet  Dr.  Turton  describes  it  as  found  on  the  western 
coasts  of  Ireland.  Will  not  Dr.  Turton's  shells,  from  their 
locality  and  diminutive  size,  prove  another  species  ? 
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Valvata  piscinalis  {b).  —  Alone  with  thia  species,  of  the 
visual  magnitude,  I  have  founa  dead  shells,  four  lines,  in 
length  {c)y  ahdseveral  smaller  ones  of  various  sizes  {d),  agreeing 
pretty  well  with  the  species  V.  planorbis,  V.  ossirorbis^  and 
V.  minuta  of  Draparnaud,  and  which  I  have  little  doubt  are  ali 
the  young  of  the  V.  piscinalis  in  different  stages  of  growth, 
although  Lamarck  refers  to  them  as  distinct  Mr.  DiUwyn  is 
evidently  wrong  in  considering  this  species  to  be  the  Turbo 
thermalis  of  Linnaeus.  The  latter  author  describes  his  shell 
to  be  only  a  f '  litde  larger  than  a  cabbage  seed/'  The  vague 
descriptions  of  authors  often  tend  to  confuse.  Pr.  Fleming, 
jUi  the  History  of  British  Animals^  just  published,  in  his  spe- 
cific definition  of  this  shell,  characterises  it  as  possessing  <*  a 
large  central  cavity^*  but  in  his  general  description,  a  few  lines 
lower,  he  says,  *'  central  cavity  distinct^  but  not  large.^* 

LymncB^aJr&giliSy  Fleming  (e). ' — This  must  be  the  Bulimus 
ir^gilis  of  Lamarck,  who,  it  evidently  appears,  has  arranged 
this  shell  among  his  Bdlimi,  in  consequence  of  not  knowing 
the  habitat  He  states  his  specimen  to  have  been  received 
from  Dr.  Leach. 

Lymnaa  detrttOy  Fleming  (/).  —  Does  Lamarck  include 
more  tlian  one  species  under  his  BiMimus  radi^tus ;  and,  if  so, 
is  not  this  pne  ? 

*  '  Lyvfince^a  aodta  (g). — What  I  cpnsider  to  be  this  shell  oceurs 
in  tolerable  abundance  in  this  neighbourhood.  My  specie 
mens,  several  of  them  an  inch  in  length,  agree  with  the 
-figures  given  by  Draparnaud,  but  Lamarck  describes  his  shell 
to  be  only  6J  lines  long.  Is  this  the  large  variety  of  /felix 
pdtris  mentioned  in  Dr.  Turton's  Concholt^ical  Dictionary  ^ 
What  is  the  HiXvx,  pitris  of  Linnaeus  ?  Is  it  this  shell,  the 
Lymnae'^a  per^a,  or  the  Succineaamphibia  ? 
.  Vol.  I.  —  No.  5.  \         g  g  * 
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PJan6rbis  niiidus  (Jig.  1 82.  h).  — Does  not  Lamarck  include 
two  species  under  this  name,  viz.  the  ^adtilus  lacdstris  (f }»  and 
H^lix  fontana  of  English  authors  ?  The  description  and  refer- 
ence to  Draparnaud  evidently  belong  to  the  latter  shell ;  the 
references  to  MuUer  and  Gmelin  probably  to  the  former,  but 
not  possessing  the  works  of  either  of  the  two  last-mentioned 
authors,  I  cannot  determine. 

Sficdfiea  amphibia  {fig.  183.  Jc) —  Is  this  the  Helix  putris,  or 
H.  lim^^a  of  Linnssus  ?  Cuvier,  Lamarck,  and  Fleming  say  the 
former.  But  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  Linnaeus,  in  his 
S^sthna  Naiuraf  refers  to  Gualter  1 5.  f.  h.  for  a  figure  of  the 
latter  shell,  which  figure  is  undoubtedly  the  Succinea  am- 
phibia. The  habitat  ffiven  by  him  for  the  H.limdsa  also  accords  * 
better  than  that  of  tne  H.  putris,  with  the  shell  in  question. 
Did  Linnaeus  possess  a  cabinet  of  the  shells  described  by  him 
in  the  &/sL  Nat.;  and,  if  so,  did  it,  with  his  herbarium,  get 
into  the  hands  of  the  late  lamented  President  of  the  Linnaean 
Society?  Many  difficulties  might  be  cleared  up  on  a  reference 
to  the  shells,  if  in  existence. 
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ClausUia  ventricosa,  Drap.  (/}.  ^-I  consider  this  to  be  the  shell 
.described  by  English  authors  under  the  name  of  Turbo  bipli- 
cktus.  Dr.  Fleming  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  Draparnaud 
has  not  described  our  shell.  The  two  specimens  in  my  pos- 
sesions, and  which  I  received  from  that  excellent  naturalist, 
Mr.  R.  Leyland  of  Haili&x,  accord  well  with  Drapumaud's 
figure^  and  very  nearly  so  with  his  description. 

ClausUia  sdlida,  Drap.  (m).  -^  Is  this  the  Turbo  kbtiltus  of 
English  authors;  and,  if  not,  has  the  latter  shell  been  de- 
scribed by  any  of  the  Continental  writers,  and  under  what 
name  ?  I  have  not  seen  the  shell. 

Pupa  bt'itdnnica  («), — I  have  ventured  to  give  this  name  to 
the  Turbo  trldens  of  English  authors,  as  the  shell  appears  to 
be  unknown  among  the  Continental  conchologists.  It  is  not 
the  Pupa  tridens  of  Lamarck,  and  many  of  Dillwyn's  syno- 
nymes  are  erroneous.  Dr.  Fleming  places  this  spedes  in  the 
new  genus  Azeca,  but  appears  dissatisfied  with  its  station,  and 
suspects  it  may  eventually  associate  with  his  genus  Cai^ 
chium ;  in  this,  however,  he  is  incorrect,  since  the  animal,  in 
thelatter  genus,  possesses  only  two   tentacula^  niiiist   the 
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Pupa  brit&nnica,  as  I  have  lately  ascertained  from  living 
specimens,  is  furnbhed  with  four.  The  shell  in  question  in 
the  Lamarckian  arrangement  agrees  best  with  the  genus  Pupa» 
and  the  speoific  appellation  is  untenable,  and  another  neces** 
sary,  not  only  to  distinguish  it  from  the  P.  trMens  of  La* 
marck,  but  to  correct  an  error  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
its  teeth,  which,  in  reality,  are  five.  The  appellation  P. 
quinquedentata  might  have  served,  if  some  other  species  of 
this  genus  were  not  also  furnished  with  five  teeth.  As  there 
is  au'eady  a  Pupa  geimiuica,  the  specific  name  I  have 
adopted  appears  to  l^  as  little  exceptionable  as  any  other^ 
particularly  if  the  shell  be  not  really  found  out  of  this 
country.  Should  the  Baron  de  Ferussac  have  noticed  thia 
shell  by  any  other  name^  of  course  it  will  have  the  prefer- 
ence, as  I  am  inimical  to  useless  changes  in  nomenclature. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  the  new-iangled 
genus  Az^ca.  If  Dr.  Fleming  considered  he  would  be  doinj; 
nature  too  much  violence  by  placing  this  -  shell  amoi^st  his 
Piipfle^  he  might  have  found  an  unobjectionable  receptacle  in 
the  genus  Chondrus,  established  by  Baron  Cuvi^. 

Pupa  muscbrum.  —  This  is  much  confused.  There  are 
three  shells  described  by  conchologists  under  this  name  and 
that  of  Tiirbo  wiuscprum  (^.185.  o  p  q\  all  referring  to 
Linnaeus  ;  and  Donovan  has  figured  a  fourth  species,  as  his 
Tiirbo  muscorum  {Jig^  183,  r). 

HeliaJ&sca^  Turton,  &c.  {j^.  184.  s).  — Dr.  Fleming  eus^ 
pects  this  to  be  the  H.  fiilva  of  MuUer.  The  English  shell  is 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  whilst  the  figure  of  that  of 
MuUer,  given  by  Drapamaud,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  b  little 
more  than  a  line. 

Helix  sylv&tica  {fg.  1 84.  t).  —  Is  this  British,  and  under  what 
name  has  it  been  described?  Is  it  the  H.  Iuc6rum  of  Dillwyn? 

Helix  carthusianella  {u\  —  I  suspect  this  to  be  the  -Helix 
cantiana  of  authors  (i?),  the  H.  pallida  of  Donovan. 

G  G  2 
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:  Heiix  celliria  (w),  nitida{x)n  —  Are  these  really  distinct,  or 
only  the  same  shell  in  different  stages  of  growth  ? 
.  iielijc  rufiscefis  (y\  Eng.  auth.  —  This  common  shell  seems 
to  be  extremely  ill  understood.  Is  it  referable  to  none  of  the 
numerous  species  described  and  figured  by  Draparnaud  ?  Cir* 
cumstances  -which  have  tended  to  render  it  more  confused,  are, 
that  English  authors  have  followed  each  other  in  describing 
the  immature  shell  to  be  hairy,  and  that  the  figure  given  by 
Donovan,  plate  151.  f.  1.,  under  the  name  of  J/elix  hispida, 
is  the  H,  Tufescens  in  a  young  state  (?)•  The  two  shells  are 
doubdess  specifically  distinct ;  the  H.  ruf^scens  is  keeled  on 
the  margin  of  the  outer  wh(M*Is  and  smooth,  the  other  rounded 
and  hispid.  It  has  been  imc^ned  that  these  hispid  shells  lose 
their  hairiness,  and  add  a  keeled  whorl  to  their  former  rounded 
ones,  on  arriving  at  maturity.  This  is  fallacious.  By  care- 
fully removing  the  whorls  of  the  //.  ruf(&scens  with  a  knife,  it 
will  easily  be  perceived  that  they  are  all  keeled.  I  possess 
spechnens  from  one  to  seven  lines  in  diameter.  The  small 
ones  are  as  distinctly  keeled  as  the  large.  Observations  of  a 
similar  nature  have  also  been  made  by  my  friend,  Mr.  William 
Helm,  a  most  successful  «nd  industrious  collector  here. 

Helix  hispida  {aa).  —  This  species  Ttake  to  be  the  hairy  one, 
confounded  with  the  //elix  rufescens.  Does  the  H.  /urturum 
of  Gmelin  belong  to  this  or  the  last  ? 

Helix  seficea^  Drap.(M). — I  consider  tliis  the  shell  called 
HiMx,  hispida  by  Turton,  and  several  other  English  writers. 

Anodon  intermedins,  iftu 

(^.185.)  — Is  this 
an  English  species  ? 
Tlie  Jfytilus  stagnk- 
lis,  dentatus  and  avo- 
n^nsis  of  Turton,  &c., 
are  ill  understood ;  and 
some  of  them  may,  if 
really  distinct  from  the 
A.  cycneus  and  anati-^ 
nus,  be  referable  to  this 
species. 

llie  number  of  indigenous  land  and  fresh-water  spedes, 
appears  to  be  between  100  and  120»  of  which  I  and  one  or  two 
other  friends  have  collected  about  60  species  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. Several  described  as  rare,  occur  in  tolerable  abun- 
dance, whilst  others  which  are  represented  as  plentiful,  have 
hitherto  eluded  our  researches.  I  fear  that  a  list  of  those  dis- 
covered would  be  too  unimportant  to  trouble  you  with,  but 
should  you  be  of  a  contrary  opinion,  it  will  be  at  your  service. 
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In  conclusion,  I  would  just  observe,  that  the  making  of 
mutual  exchanges  of  specimens,  from  diiferent  localities,  ap- 
pears well  calculated  to  further  the  objects  of  naturalists,  and 
more  particularly  of  those,  situated  like  myself,  whose  avoca- 
tions require  an  almost  uninterrupted  attendance  on  the  spot. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Joseph  Kenyon. 
Builer  Street^  Prestoriy  Jime  14.  1828. 


Art.  VI.  An  Introductory  Vieao  of  the  Linnean  System  of 
Plants.  By  Miss  Kent,  Authoress  of  Flhra  Dom^stica,  Sylvan 
Sketches,  &c. 

(Continued  Jrom  p.  238.) 

With  our  last  letter  we  concluded  the  third  class,  Trian- 
dria;  before  we  proceed  to  the  next,  it  will  be  well  to  give 
some  preliminary  explanation  of  the  different  modes  of  inflo* 
rescence.  Plants  bear  their  blossoms  in  as  many  difierent 
fashions  as  a  lady  wears  her  jewels ;  which  fashions  are  Called 
the  modes  of  inflorescence.  Some  flowers  grow  on  the  stem, 
some  on  the  leaves ;  some  opposite  the  leaves,  some  in  their 
axils ;  some  laterally,  some  terminally ;  some  singly,  some  in 
pairs,  and  others  in  clusters ;  and  of  these  clusters  there  are 

various  forms.  The  fl^owers  of 
the  dead-nettle  grow  in  rinss 
round  the  stem  {Jig.  186.): 
these  rings  are  termed  whirlsy. 
or  whorls ;  and  the  flowers  arQ 
either  sessile  (sitting  close  upon 
the  stem)  or  have  very  snort 
stdlks.  There  is  a  plant  now 
very  common  in  gardens, 
called  the  Buddies  glpb6sa, 
which  affords  a  good  specimen 
of  the  cluster  called  a  head  {J^'IS7.):  the 
flowers  are  collected  into  a  round  ball,  by 
growing  very  near  together  upon  one  common 
stalk ;  they  are  mostfy  sessile,  but  have  some- 
times each  a  short  stalk,  by  which  it  is  attached 
to  the  common  one.  Lavender  flowers  grow 
in  spikes  {fig*  1 88..  a) :  the  spike  has  a  number 
of  flowers,  either  sessile  or  on  very  short  stalks, 
laterally  attached  to  the  main  flower  stalk.  A 
bunch  of  currants  exhibits  the  raceme :  it  differs 
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from  the  spike,  in  having  the  flowers 
visibly  stalked,  and  all  or  nearly 
all  in  blow  together ;  whereas  those 
of  the  spike  begin  to  blow  at  the 
base,  and  the  lower  ones  are  usually 
withered  before  the  upper  ones  are 
blown.  The  raceme,  too,  is  mostly 
pendulous  {Jig.  188.  i);  the  spike 
erect  {a).  A  spike  is  sometimes  com- 
pound ;  being  formed  of  manv  little 
spikes,  or  spikelets,  arratigea  upon 
aitother  stalk,  as  the  flowers  are  ar- 
ranged on  the  first    The  'panicle  is  a 

compound  spike,  only  that  the  flowers  have 
long  stalks,  which  give  the  wliole  cluster  a 
more  loose  and  difiuse  form ;  as  in  London 
Pride,  {fg.  189.)  An  %mbel  has  many  stalks 
(called  rays)  collected  together  at  the  top  of 
the  stem,  and  spreading  upwards  in  a  hollow 
form,  like  the  spokes  of  an  umbrella  re- 
versed :  each  ray  terminates  in  a  flower,  if  it 
is  a  simple  umbel ;  but,  if  the  umbel  is  com* 
poimdy  it  is  crowned  by  a  number  of  smaller 
rays,  arranged  in  the  same  manner,  whidi 
bear  the  flowers.  The  smaller  are  termed 
partial  ttmbels  ( Jig.  190.  a);  the  main  um- 
bel is  termed  the  universal,  or 
general,  mibel  ijig.  1 90.  i).  A 
cyme,  like  the  umbel,  has 
many  stalks  meeting  at  the 
top  of  the  stem;  but  these 
are  irregularly  subdivided  be- 
fore they  terminate  in  the 
flowers ;  as  in  the  elder  tree. 
{fg.  191.)      The  corymb   is  1  ^'*^ 

a  terminating  cluster,  of  which  the  «>talk3 
are  irregularly  placed,  but  dif&ring  in 
length,  so  as  to  bring  all  the  flowers  very 
nearly  to  a  level  at  the  top.  TTie  ament 
has  many  scales  set  in  an 
imbricated  manner  along 
a  slender  stalk,  which 
serve  as  calyces  to  the 
flowers  growing  between 
them,  as  in  many  trees ; 
the  willow,  birch,  fir,  &c*  {J^.  192.)     This 
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sort  of  duster  is  also  called  a  caikin^  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  cat's  tail.  Some  persons  reckon  another  cluster,  called 
the  thprse ;  but  this  is  merely  a  fuller  kind  of  panicle,  which 
assumes  an  ovate  (egg-shaped)  form. 

We  will  now  commence  with  the  fourth  class  of  plants, 
Tetrindria^  distinguished  by  the  four  stamens  in  its  blossoms^ 
Some  genera  of  this  class  might,  at  first  sight,  be  confounded 
with  those  of  the  fifteenth ;  but  the  number  of  stamens  would 
soon  clear  up  any  mistake  of  this  kind ;  and  when  we  treat 
of  that  class,  we  shall  mention  other  distinctive  characters. 
This  class  has  three  orders ;  Monog^ia,  Dig^ia,  and 
Tetrag^nia.  Of  the  first  order,  we  have  fifteen  British  ge^ 
nera;  among  which  are  the  teasel,  scabious,  madder,  bed-^ 
straw,  plantain,  cornel,  &c.  Of  the  teasel,  one  species  is  used 
by  clothiers  to  raise  the  nap  of  woollen  cloth ;  whence  it  bears 
the  name  of  Fuller's  Teased.  It  is  a  singular-looking  plant, 
with  a  thick  stem,  5  or  6  ft.  high,  cloth^  with  several  pairs 
of  leaves  at  regular  intervals:  they  are  so  combined  (not 
only  at  the  extreme  base,  but  at  their  sides  also,  for  an  inch 
or  more)  as  to  form  a  sort  of  basin  round  the  stem.  Such 
leaves  are  botanically  termed  connate  {con,  together,  ncOuSf 
bom,  or  grown).  The  reservoirs  formed  by  their  union  col* 
leet  the  rain ;  sometimes  containing  half  a  pint  or  more ; 
which  sustains  the  plant  during  long  drought  In  desert  coun-> 
tries^  the  weary  and  fevered  traveller  would  sometimes  ex- 
change the  whole  of  his  property  for  the  luxury  of  a  draught 
from  one  of  these  water-lodging  plants ;  but  in  this  country 
the  moisture  is  of  more  use  to  the  plant  itself  than  to  the 
passengec  or  the  possessor.  The  flowers  are  collected  into 
conical  heads,  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  upon  a  receptacle 
set  with  a  number  of  chafiy  scales  hooked  at  their 
(  /%.  193.)  When  the  flowers  wither, 
these  heads  are  set  in  fi'ames,  and 
drawn  over  woollen  cloth  to  raise  the 
nap;  for  which  pui*pose  the  scales 
have  just  sufficient  strength,  yielding 
before  they  reach  the  cloth  itselt 
This  operation  is  called  teasing,  from 
which,  most  probably,  the  plant  ob« 
tained  its  name.  The  botanical  ap- 
pellation, ZKpsacus,  is  derived  from 
theGredc,  (Upsa,  thirst;  though. the 
plan^  is  rather  a  reliever,  than  a  re« 
presentation,  of  thirst 

The  scabious  also  bears  its  jQowers  in  ticads,  alttiough  in 
some  of  the  species. they  are  rather  hemispherical  than  glo^ 
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bular ;  they  are  so  formed  in  the  Sweet  S(»bidas,  thai  fra^ant 
deep  purple  flower,  which  the  Italians  call  Vedaoina^  Little 
Widow.  We  have  three  British  species.  The  Field  Scabious 
is  of  a  very  pale  purple  colour,  which,  being  held  a  few 
minutes  over  vie,  smoke  of  tobacco,  gives  place  to  a  beautiful 
ffreen.  The  species  called  the  Devil's-bit  Scabious  has  i 
blackish  root,  which  appears  as  though  the  end  had  been 
bitten  off;  and  this,  it  seems,  is  true,  i  bedevil,  we  are  told, 
grudged  mankind  the  benefits  they  were  likely  to.  receive  from 
it,  and  bit  off  the  greater  part;  it  is  from  this  malicious 
action  that  the  English  name  is  derived.  Sir  J.  £.  Smith  ob- 
serves that  he  has  been  completely  successful,  not  only  having 
shortened  the  root,  but  having  led  the  remainder  totally  useless. 
Madder  is  used  in  dying  red.  Our  British  madder  yidds  a 
dye  inferior  to  the  species  commonly  cultivated  for  that  pur- 
pose^  but  it  is  frequently  substituted  for  It,  as  is  the  y^^ow  bed- 
straw  also ;  and  Curtis  says  it  yields  a  finer  red.  This  .latter 
plant  affords  a  good  yellow  dye,  likewise;  the  flowers  serve  to 
coagulate  milk,  and  were  formerly  used  in  the  making  of  Che- 
shire cheese. 

'  The  plantains,  which  are  generally  overlooked  as  plants 
unworthy  of  note,  are  very  pretty  and  delicate*  Most  of  the 
species  spread  their  leaves  on  the  earth,  in  the  formof  a  star ; 
they  are  elegantly  shaped,  and  marked  with  many  parallel  ribs. 
The  flowers,  though  small,  are  numerous,  and  grow  in  close 
spikes  ;  the  silvery  corollas^some  full  blown,  others  just  peep- 
ing from  their  green  calyx,  their  long  pink  filaments,  and  the 
large  white  anthers,  so  slightly  adhering  to  them  as  to  be  in 
a  continually  tremulous  motion,  are  welT  worthy  of  attention. 
The  seeds  afford  a  grateful  supply  of  food  to  many  small  birds ; 
as  also  does  the  cornel  tree.  This  tree,  frequently  called  dog- 
wood, and  mentioned  by  Chaucer  under  its  md  name  of 
gaitre  tree,  was  formerly  in  high  repute  for  the  making  of 
spears.  An  oil  for  the  lamp  may  be  obtained  from  the  ber- 
ries ;  which  are  black  and  bitter.  The  fruit  of  the  dwarf  cor- 
nel is  red,  sweet,  and  palatable ;  and  was  formerly  preserved 
in  the  form  of  rob,  or  made  into  wine. 

Among  the  foreigners  of  this  order  are  many  handsome 
genera,  chiefly  from  the  Cape  and  New  Holland.  The  Bud- 
dlea  glob5sa  (named  from  Adam  Buddie^  and  from  the  glo- 
bular clusters  of  its  flowers)  before  mentioned  is  a  native  of 
Chile ;  the  clusters  look  like  little  balls  of  honeycomb,  and 
have  both  the  colour  and  scent  of  honey.  Sandal  wood  {Sin- 
talum  61bum)  is  an  East  Indian  shrub  of  this  order.-  One 
peculiarly  magnificent  genus  is  the  Protea .-  one  species  of  this 
is  called  the  Silver  Tree  (Prbtea  arg^ntea),  the  leaves  havetht 
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^ftness  of  Batin,  with  the  brightness  and  whiteness  of  silver; 
others  of  this  species  are  calied  Golden  Proteas;  one,  more 
especially,  has  a  leaf  of  golden  green  edged  with  scarlet,  and 
appears,  at  some  distance,  like  a  flaming  fire. 

We  have  but  one  genus  of  the  second  order,  and  that  is  a 
doubtful  native,  containing  only  one  species,  BuiT^nm  tenui- 
folia  (Slender-leaved  Bufibnia).  Sauvages  gave  this  plant  its  ge» 
neric  name  in  honour  of  BufTon ;  and  it  is  believed  that  when 
Linnaeus  added  the  specific  appellation,  he  alluded  not  only 
to  the  slender  leaves  of  the  plant,  but  also  to  the  slender  claims 
of  the  French  naturalist  to  any  bolanical  honours.  .  Linnaeus 
was  fond  of  these  allusions,  and  hence  the  conjecture  may 
have  arisen,  perhaps  without  foundation. 

Of  the  third  order,  Tetrag^nia,  we  have  seven  genera ;  of 
which  number  is  the  holly  (/lex ^quif61ium),  a  beautiful  ever- 
green, which  we  may  look  upon  with  pleasure,  as  asso- 
ciated with  the  festivities  of  Christmas ;  but  which  the  poor 
burds  have  little  cause  to  delight  in,  since  it  furnishes  the  lime 
by  means  of  which  they  are  made  captive.  An  old  holly  tree 
which  has  become  smooth  with  age  (for  age  deprives  the  leaves 
of  their  spines)  is  a  noble  o^ect,  more  especially  when 
adorned  with  its  bright  scarlet  berries.  There  are  many 
foreign  species  of  this  genus.  The  leaves  of  the  South  Sea  tea 
tree  (/^lex  vomitoria)  are  made,  by  the  natives  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  into  a  medicinal  tea,  which,  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  they  drink  to  excess. 

, '  We  are  now  to  consider  the  fifth  class,  PentAndria^  which 
includes  nearly  a  sixth  part  of  the  vegetable  world  ;  the  first 
two  orders,  in  particular,  are  very  extensive,  comprehending 
nearly  the  whole  class,  though  it  is  divided  into  seven. 

Of  the  fii'st  order,  Monog^nia,  the  British  Flora  compre- 
hends forty-one  genera ;  it  is  subdivided  into  several  sections ; 
the  first  of  which  consists  of  a  natural  family  of  plants,  called 
Asperifolis  (harsh-leaved),  and  contains  ten  genera. 
Their  flowers  are  manopeialaus  (one-petaled),  f n/e- 
rf  or,  and  have  two  or  four  seeds,  which  lie  naked  at 
the  bottom  of  the  calyx.  By  inferior,  we  do  not 
mean  in  quality,  as  some  young  learners  suppose, 
but  in  situation.  When  tibe  corolla  or  calyx  en- 
velopes the  fruit,  the  flower  is  termed  inferior, 
being  below  the  fruit;  if  the  corolla  or  calyx  sits 
upon  the  top  of  the  fruit  {Jig.  194.),  it  is  called  ^194 
superior,  being  abaoe  the  fruit. 

The  flowers  of  this  section  are  chiefly  blue,  varying  to  red, 
sometimes  in  the  selfsame  blossom,  and  mostly  pink  in  the 
bud.     They  grow  in  clusters,  which,  when  in  bud,  curl  round 
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like  the  tail  of  a  viper,  and  gradually  lengthen  and  straighteil 
as  the  flowers  blow.  The  calyx  is  of  one  leaf,  usually  five* 
cleft ;  the  corolla  of  one  petal,  tubular  in  the  lower  part,  the 
upper  cut  into  five  segments.  The  stamens  are  concealed 
within  the  tube,  the  mouth  of  which  is  frequently  closed  by 
five  little  valves,  which  meet  in  the  centre.  In  these  charac- 
ters, all  the  ten  genera  agree  \  as  they  do»  also,  in  having  flowers 
as  delicate,  as  the  herbage  is  coarse*  One  interesting  plant, 
the  Fo]^et>me*not  (3fyos6tis  pahistris),  has  the  bristles  of  its 
leaves  so  fine,  as  scarcelv  to  render  them  rough  either  to  the 
eye  or  to  the  touch.  This  plant  grows  about  a  foot  high,  with 
oval  leaves,  of  a  bright  green,  somewhat  shining  and  s^sile; 
the  flower  is  about  a  third  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  of  a  delicate  blue,  with  a  yel* 
low  eye,  formed  by  the  valves  before 
mentioned;  it  grows  in  marshes,  and  by 
the  sides  of  brooks  and  rivers.  Other 
species  are  firequently  mistaken  for  this, 
but  they  have  smaller  flowers,  and  the 
eye  is  not  so  bright  as  in  the  true  For-  ^^^/i;r       ^^^ 

Eit-me^not ;  which  we  speakj  of  thus  at 
ngth,  because  it  has  been  repeatedly 
celebrated  by  poets  of  diflerent  countries, 
is  respected  in  Germany  as  the  emblem 
of  affection,  and  is  deserving  of  notice 
from  its  own  beauty.  (7%.  195.) 

The  second  section  of  this  order  contains  sixte^i  genera, 
which,  like  those  of  the  first,  have  their  flowers  vumopetakm 
and  inferioTy  but  have  numerous  seeds,  enclosed  in  a  covering 
called  a  capsule  (casket).  Of  this  section  are  many  of  our  fi^ 
vourite  flowers:  the  convolvulus,  which  twines  around  its  neigh^ 
.  bours,  and  frequently  conceals  them  with  [its  numerous  stems 
and  heart-shaped  leaves;  the  primrose,  which  we  all  hail  as 
the  pretty  pale  herald  of  the  spring;  the  periwinkle,  which 
crowds  its  fine  evergreen  leaves  into  clumps  and  tufts,  flocK 
rishing  in  shades  too  confined  for  most  plants  to  thrive  in ;  the 
water  violet,  a  tall  showy  plant,  which  conceals  its  leaves  under 
the  water,  and  erects  its  large  flowering  head  two  or  three  feet 
above  it;  the  mullein,  with  its  tall  golden  pyramids  rising firom 
a  bush  of  leaves,  so  thick,  soft,  and  downy,  as  to  serve  the 
Russian  peasantry  for  socks  in  their  rigorous  winters;  the 
shepherd's  weatherglass  (so  named  fi-om  the  warning  it  gives 
of  coming  rain,  by  the  closing  of  its  corolla),  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  poppy,  is  the  only  scarlet  flower  indigenous 
of  Britain  ;  and  the  nightshade  or  bittersweet  (Sblanum  Dul- 
camara), which  wears  a  necklace  of  pearls,  and  produces  one 
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of  the  most  elegant  berries  tliat  the  vegetable  world  can  boast ; 
shaped  like  an  ^g,  and  sparkling  like  a  ruby.  To  this  last 
genus  belongs  our  domestic  friend,  the  potato ;  said  to  have 
been  first  brought  to  Ireland  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and 
thence  introduced  into  England.  Most  species  of  the  &>lanum 
are  poisonous,  and  the  potato  is  so,  in  some  degree,  before  it 
is  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire.  The  plant  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Deadly  Nightshade  (A^tropa  Bellad6nna)  is  of  ano* 
ther  ffenus,  contains  a  most  virulent  and  powerful  poison,  and 
should  never  be  suffered  to  grow  in  the  public  way.  It  has, 
indeed,  on  this  account  been  so  frequently  eradicated,  that  it  is 
now  a  very  rare  plant  It  bears  a  large  handsome  purple 
flower,  and  is  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  Fair  Lady. 
The  generic  name  is  derived  from  Atropos,  one  of  the  Fates. 
*'  How  the  same  plant  should  come  to  have  the  gentle  appella* 
tion  of  BeUaSonna,  and  the  tremendous  name  of  Atropa^  seems 
strange,  till  we  know  that  it  was  used  as  a  wash,  among  thd 
Italian  ladies,  to  take  ofi^  pimples  and  other  excrescetices  fi:t)m 
the  skin,  and  are  told  of  its  dreadful  effects  as  a  poison/'  ob« 
serves  Rousseau. 

The  third  section  contains  six  genera,  with  flowers  monope^ 
talous  and  superior :  of  this  number  are  •*  the  gadding  wood* 
bine,"  with  its  honey-bearing  trumpets ;  and  the  campanula^ 
of  which  ^nus  h  the  delicate  little  heath-bell,  that  nods  on 
Uie  summit  of  a  stalk  so  slender  as  to  appear  supported  by 
magical  influence.  Many  persons  call  this  the  hare-beU,  but 
the  true  English  kare^bell  is  the  English  hyacinth  (5ci!la 
niitans).  These  two  plants  have  been  frequently  confounded  by 
poets ;  but,  according  to  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  the  little  campanula, 
which  we  call  the  heath-bell^  is  the  hare-bell  of  Scotland,  while 
the  harc^ll  of  England  is  the  Scottish  blue-bell. 

The  fourth  section  has  four  genera ;  with  flowers  inferior^ 
and  four  or  five  petaled.  To  this  section  belongis  that  beau- 
tiful genus,  the  violet.  /f6dera,  the  ivy,  and  Ittbes,  the  cur- 
rant bush,  are  the  only  two  genera  composing  the  fifth  section ; 
their  flowers  are  five-petaled  {pentapetaUms)  and  superior.. 
The  sixth  section  has  flowers  without  petals  {apetalous) ;  it  con- 
tains three  genera. 

This  class  and  order,  though  it  contains  a  great  number  of 
splendid  and  truly  beautiful  plants,  and  is  remarkably  exten- 
sive, is  by  no  means  the  most  important  to  mankind.  BeautV) 
however,  is  not  its  only  claim  to  consideration,  as  will  readily 
be  acknowledged ;  for  it  has  a  fee  to  purchase  praise  from 
eveiT  class  of  society:  it  is  in  possession  of  the* tobacco  pkint 
of  Virginia,  of  the  coffee  tree  of  Arabia,  and  of  vines  from 
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various  parts  of  the  world :  these  will  insure  it  respect,  evett 
from  those  who  deny  it  to  the  elegance,  the  splendour,  and  the 
fragrance  of  its  fine  flowers. 

(To  be  contmutd.) 


Art.  VII.  Contributions  towards  a  Flbra  Hib&nica.  Being  a 
List  of  Plants  not  before  observed  mid  in  Ireland:  together  xvith 
New  Localities  for  a  fno  of  the  more  Rare  Ones.  By  Edward 
Murphy^  Esq.  A.B.  Trin.'Col].,  Dublin. 

The  plants  in  the  subjoined  list  were  principally  observed 
in  a  botanical  and  geological  tour,  which  I  made  for  the 
North-west  of  Ireland  Society,  in  the  summer  of  1826.  Cir- 
cumstances have  retarded,  hitherto,  the  publication  of  the 
Catalogue  drawn  up  for  the  Society,  but  their  object  in  insti« 
tuting  researches  of  this  nature  being  to  make  known  the 
natural  history  of  the  district  with  which  thev  are  morcf 
immediately  concerned,  it  will  readily  be  conceded  that  tlie 
means  best  calculated  to  attain  that  end  is  to  record,  from  time 
to  time,  any  discoveries  which  may  be  made. 

My  investimtions  were  confined  to  the  counties  of  Tyrone, 
Donegal,  and  Derry ;  and,  having  been  undertaken  in  May,  after 
the  early  phsenogamous  and  most  of  the  cryptogamous  plants 
bad  disappeared,  they  were  not  by  any  means  so  successful  as» 
under  more  favourable  circumstances,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose they  would  have  been.  But,  indeed,  the  north  of  Ireland, 
and  particularly  the  portion  of  it  above  mentioned,  is  far  from 
fertile  in  botanical  treasures.  The  surface  of  Tyrone  and 
Perry,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  basaltic  fa9ades  in  the 
north  of  the  latter,  consists  of  a  succession  of  low  rounded 
hills,  invariably  covered  to  their  summits  with  bog,  and  pro- 
ducing only  a  fatiguing  repetition  of  the  Ericas,  Eriophora, 
fScirpi,  and  C&rices,  common  to  such  situations.  Don^al, 
though  possessing  great  variety  of  soil  and  surface,  and  the 
mountains  of  which,  in  elevation  and  the  other  requisites,  are 
to  appearance  peculiarly  adi^ted  to  the  growth   of  alpine 

Elants,  is  notwithstanding  extremely  unproductive.  I  have  no 
esitation  in  saying,  that  a  greater  number  of  rare  plants  may 
'be  found  in  one  glen  in  Carnarvonshire  than  is  affi>rdea 
by  this  entire  district.  That  other  parts  of  this  country 
however,  are  not  uninteresting,  in  a  botanical  point  of 
view,  is  abundantly  evident  in  the  great  variety  of  plants 
observed  by  Mr.  Drummond  in  the  county  of  Cork,  as  well  »& 
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in  'two  or  three  autumnal  excursions  by  the  late  Dr.  Wade 
and  Mr.  M^Kay,  a  catalogue  of  all  of  which  was  published  by 
the  last-mentioned  gentleman  in  1825.  In  climates  favour- 
able to  vegetation,  the  variety  of  plants  is  generally  propor- 
tional to  3iat  of  the  soil  and  surface,  and  when  it  is  known 
that  scarcely  a  rock  of  anv  extent  has  hitherto  been  dis- 
covered, the  prototype  of  which  does  not  exist  in  this  country, 
as  it  already  is  that  its  mountains  exceed  for  the  most  part  in 
elevation  those  of  England,  and  are  little  inferior  to  those  of 
Scotland,  we  may  confidently  premise  that  its  botany  will, 
when  adequately  investigated,  be  found  equally  respectable 
with  that  of  the  sister  countries. 

TT^foUowmg  Plants  do  not  appear  in  Mr,  H^Ka^s  Catalogue. 

Valeriana  dent^ta.    AnnVbrook,  Meath. 

Ph&laris  iirundinkcea.    Margins  of  lakes,  ditches,  &c. ;  common. 

This  plant  had  been  observed  by  Mr.  M*Kay,  but  was  omitted  in  bis 
list  by  mistake, 
^tamog^n  perfoliktum.    Canals  about  Dublin,  and  in  rivers  and 

la^es;  common  in  the  north. 
P.  ffamineum.    Lakes  in  Fanet,  Donegal. 
StkndJx  odorkta.    Way-sides  and  plantations ;  common. 

This  plant  may  have  been  introduced ;  but  the  like  remarks  will  apply 
to  many  received  as  indigenous. 
Polygonum  vivfpanim.    Northern  declivity  of  Benbulben  mountain, 

Sligo. 
Py^rola  rotuodifblia.    Glen-Idra,  Derry. 
Arenkria  v^rna.    Magilligan,  Derry. 

A.  trin^rvis.    Strabane  Grlen,  Tvrone,  and  Glenade  mountain,  Leitrim. 
iSikbus  Cham»m6rus.    Plentiful  on  Glen-Oarro  mountain,  Tyrone. 
Subulkria  aqu&tica.    Lough  Carban,  a  little  north-west  of  the  Gap  of 

Bamesroore,  Donegal. 
£rrvum  tetrasp^mum.    Ann's-brook,  Meath. 
Aspldium  Xonchltis.    In  a  glen  east  of  Lough  Esk,  Donc^,  and  on 

Glenade  mountain^  Leitrim. 

New  Habitats  for  Plants  before  observed. 

5Scirpus  adculkris.    Canal  at  Strabane,  and  mai;gin  of  Lough  Foy,  Derryl 
Sesl^ria  casridea.    On  all  the  calcareous  mountains  of  Leitrim  and  SHgo. 
Pda  alpina  var.  lavipara^    Benbulben,  Sligo. 
£^lymus  aren^us.    Bundom  and  Arenmore,  Donegal. 
G^ium  boreMe.    Magilligan,  Derry.  / 

Oentunculus  minimus.    Rosses  and  Fanet,  Donegal. 
Rhodlola  mill^n^na.    With  the  last. 
Dr^sera  longifolia.    Flow  boss ;  common. 
Phdl&ndrium  aqu4ticum.    Caiml  near  Dublin. 
Ox^ria  renif<$rmi8.    Benbulben,  Sligo. 
P^rola  m^ia.    Ards,  &c.,  Doneeal. 
Cnrysotpl^um  altemifolium.    Ballylast,  Tyrone. 
iSbxifr^  oppositif^Iia.    Calcareous  mountains  of  Leitrim  and  Sligo< 
S.  mz^kles.    With  the  last. 
.Sil^neacaulis.    With  the  last  two. 
Bubas  suber^us.    Common  in  Leitrim. 
It,  sax&tilis.    Ards,  &c.>  Donegal. 
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/'ap^verc&mbricum.    Beobulben,  Stigo. 

iS^raddtes  ololdes.    Canal  near  Drogheda. 

J?anaiiculiis  hirsiitus.    Magilligan,I>erry. 

Trdihiu  Europae'us.    Conyoy  and  Lough  Gartan,  Donegal. 

Orob4nche  rjlkbra.    Ards  Donegal. 

Tlil&spi  anr^Die.    Magilligan,  Deny. 

l>rU»  hiita.    Limestone  mountains  of  Leitrim  and  Sligo ;  plentiful. 

Gei^nium  sylv4ticum.    In  a  field  adjoining  Dunluce  CasUe,  Antrim. 

Hypericum  ilndrosie^mura.    Of  common  occurrence  in  this  district. 

Eriocaulon  seotangul^e.    Abundant  in  the  lakes  of  the  RoMes,  Don^gaL 

Lycopddium  aipinum.    Agfala  and  Bamesmore  mountains,  Donc^. 

Iso^tes  lacustris.    Lakes  in  the  Rosses,  Don^aL 


ART.Vm.    On  the  Natural  Order  of  Plants,  mco^kdbncnty 
Anon^es*    By  Mrs.  £.  Bowdich. 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiar  beauties  of  the  natural  system,  to 
be  so  frequently  able  to  recognise  the  general  qualities  of  a 
plant,  by  merely  referring  to  the  name  of  the  order  to  which 
it  belongs,  llie  physiolo^cal  portion  of  botany  places  it 
among  the  most  important  of  those  studies  furnished  by  nature ; 
and  the  mere  repetition  of  long  names,  the  counting  of  petals 
and  stamina,  &c.,  are,  by  uniting  them  to  the  uses  of  plants, 
raised  into  a  science  which  benefits  mankind. 

The  family  of  Anonacete^  composed  of  trees  and  shrubs,  is 
one  of  the  most  natural  of  the  different  orders,  and  presents, 
not  only  a  strong  similarity  of  appearance,  but  a  remarkable 
analogy  in  the  qualities  of  its  species.  Its  existence  is  mostly 
confined  to  that  portion  of  the  globe  contained  between  the 
tropics;  it  is  eminently  beautifiil,  and  not  less  useful  to  the 
natives  of  the  countries  to  which  it  is  indigenous.  Almost  all 
the  individuals  classed  in  it  possess  a  strong  aromatic  or  pun- 
gent odour,  which  is  shared  by  the  roots,  the  bark,  and  even 
.    the  leaves. 

The  period  of  its  discovery  is  not  exactly  known;  but  the 
Anima  squam^  is  mentioned  by  Oviedo  in  his  work  on 
America,  published  in  the  year  1546.  In  1548,  we  hear  of 
the  Ethiopian,  or  Malaguetta  pepper;  and,  in  1648,  three- or 
four  of  the  Brazilian  species  were  described.  Rheede  men- 
tioned the  Malabar  species  in  1703 ;  since  that,  one  has  been 
dbcovered  in  New  Holland ;  and,  still  more  recently,  Palisot 
de  Beauvois  speaks  of  several  belonging  to  Africa.  There 
are,  probably,  many  more  hidden  in  the  immense  forests  of 
that  continent,  of  which  we  have  so  imperfect  a  notion. 

The  flowers  of  the  Anonac€4E  vary  in  form,  but  the  petals 
are  generally  thick  and  coriaceous ;   they  are  mostly  red, 
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whit^)  and  yellow,  and  none  have  yet  been  dbcovered  of  a 
blue  colour.  The  genus  Kadsura  is  the  only  example  of 
dentated  leaves;  and  these  leaves^  when  steeped  in  water, 
yield  an  abundant  mucilage,  used  by  the  Japanese  in  the  fa^r 
brication  of  the  paper  made  from  the  Broussonet/a  papyrifera. 
The  women  of  Japan  also  rub  it  on  their  hair  before  their 
heads  are  shaved. 

The  genus  Anonoj  mentioned  by  Oviedo  under  the  name 
of  Guanabdnusj  but  established  as  the  Anbna  by  Linnoeus^ 
bears  fruits,  each  of  which  consists  of  a  many^seeded  berry,  so 
formed  by  the  junction  of  several  one*seeded  berries.  They 
are  generally  good  to  .eat;  but  are  said  to  be  unpalatable  to 
Europeans  at  first.  We  have  heard,  however,  of  their  being 
sought  with  avidity  after  one  trial.  The  A.  muricata,  coming 
from  South  America,  and  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  yields 
what  the  English  call  the  sour-sop,  which  is  a  large  oblong 
fruit,  filled  with  a  white,  watery,  and  acid  pulp,  enveloping 
many  large,  shining,  black  seeds.  It  is  very  cooling  and  re^ 
freshing,  and  reckoned  wholesome.  The  A.  squamosa,  firom 
both  India  and  Africa,  bears  a  beautiful  green  berry,  the  size 
jof  a  small  pine-apple,  and  resembling  it  in  form.  There  is  so 
much  saccharine  matter  in  it,  that  the  sugar,  oozing  through 
the  rind,  crystallises  on  the  outside,  and  gives  it  a  very  pretty 
appearance.  It  is  extremely  luscious  in  taste.  The  A.  reti**- 
cul^ta  gives  us  the  custard-apple,  which  is  about  the  size  of 
<me  of  our  largest  apples,  and  is  filled  with  a  yellow  cream* 
like  pulp,  and  in  flavour  is  very  similar  to  a  newly  made 
custard.  It  is  indigenous  to  the  Caribbee  Islands,  and  grows 
in  Africa  and  MalcA>ar ;  it  has  also  succeeded  in  the  Island  of 
Madeira.   The  fruits  of  the  A.  paludosa  (fg.  196.  a),  A»  palus- 
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tris,  A.  lonffifolia  {e\  and  A.  cl^bra,  are  also  much  esteemed 
for  their  edible  properties^  Those  of  the  A.  CAerimolia  (b) 
.are  reckoned  among  the  best  fruits  of  Peru,  and  have  an  agrees- 
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aUe  vinous  flavoan  The  roots  of  the  A.  asiitica  are  employed 
in  Ceylon  for  making  a  red  dye,  and  those  of  theiiraiffcu  jdoh- 
ka  are  so  lai{^  and  at  the  same  time  so  light,  tiiat  the  Indians 
of  South  America  make  shields  from  them.  The  leaves  of  the 
Am,  Amboidy  {f)^  and  the  A*  muricata,  are  applied,  with  effect^ 
to  wounds,  to  promote  suppuration*  The  wood  of  the  A, 
palustris  is  so  soft  and  pliant,  that  it  is  used  instead  of  cork. 

From  the  fruits  of  the '  Asimina  triloba,  or  Anbna  trQoba 
according  to  Linnaeus,  a  spirituous  liquor  has  been  extracted; 
and  Duhamel  says  that,  although  the  pulp  may  be  eaten,  the 
rind  is  so  acrid,  that,  if  the  eyes  are  touched  with  the  fingers 
after  handling  it^  they  become  inflamed.  This,  however,  want$ 
coiifirmation.  - 

The  wood  of  the  genus  Poro^lia  is  used  in  Peru  for  beams 
and  rafters ;  the  fruits  are  edible,  and  a  yellow  dye  may  be 
jextracted  finom  the  leaves. 

The  fruits  of  the  genus  Uvaria  are  not  yet  fully  known ; 
but  those  of  the  U.  zeylinica  are  supposed  to  resemble  an 
apricot  in  flavour. 

Among  the  species  of  the  genus  Undna  we  find  the  U. 
8ethi6pica,  so  well  known  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa  un<- 
der  the  name  of  Malaguetta  pepper.  It  is  a  sovereign  remedy, 
among  the  natives  of  that  country,  for  rheumatism,  weakness 
t>f  limbs,  headaches,  or,  in  fiict,  an v  local  pain.  It  is  bruised 
in  water,  so  as  to  form  a  pastes  which  is  rubbed  on  the  part 
a£fected ;  a  bandage  is  added,  and  the  patient  is  immediately 
covered  with  a  qoanti^  of  dodiing.  In  a  short  time  a  very 
agreeable  tingling  of  the  skin  commences,  which  is  succeeded 
by  a  general  glow,  and,  subsequently,  a  violent  perspiration. 
Europeans  have  spoken  highly  of  it,  as  a  remedy,  from  their 
own  experience.  The  roots  of  the  £7.  Ndmm  are  used  for 
various  complaints,  both  in  Malabar  and  in  the  Moluccas; 
and  a  strong-smelling  oil  is  extracted  from  the  bark,  which 
also  enters  into  the  list  of  medicines.  The  bark  of  the  (7. 
tripetaloidea  affords  a  gum  of  delicious  odour.  The  flowers  of 
tlie  17.  odorkta(c)  have  a  very  aromatic  smell,  similar  to  that 
of  European  pinks.  It  is  much  cultivated  on  this  account; 
and  the  Japanese  decorate  their  persons,  and  even  their  beds 
with  it.  The  U.  undulata  affords,  in  the  bight  of  Benin,  one 
of  the  best  spices  of  Owaree. 

Tlie  genus  Xvl^pia  also  vields  agreeable  spices,  and  the 
wood  ofthe  X.  frutescens  (d)  is  so  flexible  as  to  be  employed 
for  coiklage.  .    . 

I1ie  leaves  of  the  gams  Guatt^ria  have,  in  general,  a  very 
acrid  and  aromatic  taste ;  they  are*  ^>[^ed  in  nieuitiatic  cases, 
and  an  extract  from  them  b  given  in  Malabar  at  the  com- 
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mencement  of  intermittent  fevers.  The  flowers  of  the  G, 
virgata  {g)  possess  a  delicious  fragrance. 

Assembling,  as  we  do,  in  this  country,  and  easily  procuring, 
every  thing  that  is  usefiil  and  ornamental,  it  may  be  a  mere 
matter  of  amusement  thus  to  sketch  the  uses  of  foreign  plants : 
but  could  we,  for  a  moment,  imagine  ourselves  out  of  the 
reach  of  European  assistance  and  European  luxuries,  we 
should  be  glad  of  every  resource  presented  to  us  by  nature, 
and  congratulate  ourselves  on  possessing  a  knowledge  of  her 
treasures.  In  all  primitive  countries  where  vegetation  is 
luxuriant,  it  supplies  every  department  of  life  with  a  mine  of 
wealth.  Not  only  is  it  employed  in  the  construction  of  edi- 
fices, weapons  of  offence  and  defence,  household  utensils,  and 
musical  instruments ;  but  it  affords  clothing,  ornaments,  food, 
medicines,  and  is,  even,  the  great  source  firom  which  rude 
people  draw  their  poetry  and  romance. 

The  physiological  botanist,  therefore,  possesses  great  ad- 
vantages when  travelling  in  these  wild  countries ;  and  it  has 
been  observed,  that  the  respect  felt  by  savages  for  this  sort 
of  knowledge  increases  their  confidence  in  strangers,  and  gives 
them  a  favourable  impression  of  the  omniscience  of  civilised 
Europeans. 


Art.  IX.  On  the  Leaves  of  Mal&xis  paludoia.  By  the  Reverend 
John  Stev£ms  Henslow,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge. 

Sir, 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  English  Flora^  Sir  James  Smith 
has  described  the  leaves  of  Mal&xis  paludosa,  as  ^'  roughish 
about  the  extremity,  often  somewhat  fringed,  so  that  this  plant 
may  perhaps  have  given  rise  to  the  report  of  a  hairy-leaved 
Orchis,"  &c 

Tliis  plant  occurs  in  great  plenty  in  the  bogs  on  Gamlingay 
Heath,  Cambridgeshire,  where  I  had  an  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining it  a  few  days  ago,  and  ascertained  the  cause  of  the 
fringed  appearance  of  the  leaf,  alluded  to  by  Smith.  Every 
specimen  I  gathered  exhibited  this  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
and  it  required  only  the  assistance  of  a  common  lens  to  show 
me  that  it  was  occasioned  by  numerous  little  bulbous  germs, 
sprouting  from  the  edge,  and  towards  the  apex  of  the  leaf,  as 
represented  in  the  accompanying  sketch  ( /^.  197.  ab).  libey 
were  of  the  same  colour  as  the  leaves,  green  on  those  which 
were  more  exposed  to  the  light,  and  quite  white  on  those  which 
were  lowest  on  the  stem,  and  half  buried  in  peat  and  moss. 

Voj-  I.  —  No.  5.  H  H 
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Some  of  these  ^rms  were  so  far  advanced  as  to  have  put  forth 
the  rudiments  of  two  or  three  leaves  {c  d) ;  others  less  so  {e/). 
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These  plants  often  occur  in  little  clusters  of  half  a  dozen  or 
more  close  together,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  several 
of  the  germs  arriving  at  perfection,  whilst  the  rest  perish. 
Otherwise,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  plant  is  generally 
continued  by  a  single  offset,  and  three  or  four  of  the  old  de- 
cayed bulbs  may  be  found,  one  below  the  other,  among  the 
peat,  and  still  attached  to  the  living  stem. 

This  and  Maldxis  Loesel«*  are  probably  truly  parasitic. 
I  remain,  Sir,  &c. 
.  Cambridge,  Aug.  14.  1828.  J.  S.  Henslow. 


A  RT.  X.     Progress  of  Geology.    By  R.  C.  T. 

In  a  former  article  (p.  249.),  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  two  interesting  geological  memoirs,  it  was  judged  a  fitting 
opportunity  to  contribute  a  series  of  preparatory  illustrations 
of  stratification,  partly  original,  and  the  remainder  selected 
from  authentic  data.*  If  we  deviated  somewhat  from  the 
strict  course  of  an  elementary  treatise,  and  brought  forward 
matter  which  should  have  formed  a  section  at  a  more  advanced 
stage,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  conceded  that  those  details  were  not 
unseasonably  introduced.  Our  progress  will  henceforth  be 
more  regular.     In  the  limited  space  which  can  here  be  appro- 

*  During  the  progress  of  this  article,  all  the  iUuttratioBs  which  are  not 
expressly  accountedfor,  may  be  considered  as  origimal. 

To  those  who  are  ^miliar  with  the  sigantic  scale  on  which  th^  geology 
of  some  other  countries  is  exhibited,  tne  examples  we  have  selected  may 
appear  trivial ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  our  maSn  design  is  the 
illustration  of  EngUth  geology.  ^ 
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priated  to  this  department  of  natural  history,  condensation  of 
facts  and  opinions  is  indispensable.  All  that  can  be  under- 
taken is  an  outline  of  characteristic  features.  Those  of  our 
own  country  naturally  demand  our  earliest  and  chief  atten- 
tion ;  and  it  appears  expedient,  for  the  present,  to  reserve  for 
some  future  article  the  subject  of  continental  geology,  and  its 
relations  with  this  island.  In  briefly  tracing  the  rapid  progress 
of  the  science,  we  shall  derive  gratification  from  enumerating 
many  successful  investigators  and  distinguished  authorities. 

The  necessities  of  man,  doubtless,  led  him,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, when  in  search  of  the  useful  productions  of  the  mineral 
kingdom,  to  take  cursory  notice  of  the  rocks  in  which  those 
substances  were  embedded.  As  his  wants  and  luxuries  n^nl- 
tiplied,  his  knowledge  of  the  earths,  of  the  metals,  coals,  stones, 
and  marbles,  their  uses  and  properties,  increased,  and  his  ob- 
servations necessarily  became  more  minqte.  Such  observations 
would  be  essential  to  save  labour,  and  to  acquire  those  valued 
productions  at  the  smallest  cost,  and  at  the  least  sacrifice  of 
time.  To  accomplish  these  objects,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
study  obscure  indications ;  and,  however  imperfect  the  evidence 
and  scattered  the  data,  to  trace  the  subjects  of  his .  search,  to 
mark  their  position,  and  to  define  the  extent  of  their  deposi- 
tories. Thus  far  advanced,  he  began  to  reason  on  the  nature 
of  those  substances,  on  the  phenomena  observable  in  their 
matrices,  on  the  origin  of  those  singular  organic  forms  incor- 
porated in  the  solid  rocks,  and  on  the  infinite  variety  manifested 
in  their  structure,  their  situations,  and  attendant  circumstances. 
Hence  originated  his  first  geological  speculations,  which  were 
not  unmixed  with  a  portion  of  superstition.  Surrounded  by 
so  many  interesting  objects,  of  which  all  his  reasonings  could 
not  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation,  his  imagination  readily 
suggested  a  solution  of  those  difficulties  which  his  ignoraipce 
of  natural  science  left  unaccounted  for.  He  observed  every 
where,  whether  on  the  earth's  surface,  or  in  its  profoundest 
depths,  traces  of  a  different  state  of  things  at  some  vastly  re- 
mote period.  With  that  sensation  of  awe,  which  the  sublimity 
of  such  scenes  would  inspire,  he  viewed  the  uplifted  peaks, 
and  pinnacled  summits  of  the  primitive  mountains,  piercing 
through  the  clouds,  covered  with  perpetual  snows,  and  inac- 
cessime  to  human  foot.  In  their  neighbourhood  he  saw  otlier 
rocks,  of  somewhat  less  rugged  and  imposing  contour,  whose 
masses  every  where  bore  marks  of  violent  disturbances,  and 
contdned  within  them  the  substances  best  adapted  for  his 
domestic  purposes  Beyond  these  rocks  he  observed  a  nume- 
rous group  of  others,  of  yet  more  soflened  outline,  with  sur- 
fiEices  more  favourable  to  cultivation ;  and  in  whose  structure 
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were  mingled  myriads  of  organic  bodies,  whose  forms  in  some 
cases  were  unknown  to  him,  and  in  others  nearly  resembled 
those  of  the  existing  inhabitants  of  the  ocean.  Stretching 
fiirther  were  vast  plains  and  gently  rounded  eminences,  com- 
posed of  less  indurated  materials,  and  bearing  internal  evidence 
both  of  their  marine  origin,  and  of  the  subsequent  action  of 
mighty  waters  upon  their  disturbed  surfaces.  Amidst  the 
fragments  that  overspread  these  plains,  he  occasionally  disco- 
vered  bones  of  gigantic  animals,  which  furnished  matter  for 
the  wildest  conjectures,  and  most  extravagant  speculations. 
All  these  phenomena  led  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  earth  had  undergone  some  stupendous  revolution,  which, 
as  corroborated  by  jVfosaic  testimony,  had  ^^  broken  up  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep,''  and  *^  destroyed  every  living  sub- 
stance which  was  upon  the  face  of  the  ground.** 

But  it  was  not  then  anticipated  that  these  extraordinary 
appearances  in  the  earth,  the  peculiarities  of  its  structure,  the 
alternation  of  its  materials,  and  the  multitude  of  intermediate 
gradations,  indicated  many  separate  geological  epochs,  many 
destructive  revolutions,  and  many  intervals  of  repose  and  re- 
production. Amidst  the  chaotic  confusion  of  the  lofty  moun- 
tain ranges,  amidst  the  perplexity,  the  dislocations,  and  distor- 
tions of  those  rocks  which  occupied  less  elevated  and  more 
habitable  regions,  no  traces  of  original  order  were  perceived. 
In  the  rocks  which  were  crowded  with  organic  remains,  no 
distribution  of  species  in  particular  beds  or  portions,  no  regu* 
larity  of  superposition,  no  undeviating  arrangement,  no  suc- 
cession of  strata,  traversing  whole  countries,  could  yet  be 
discerned.  Their  relative  ages,  the  comparative  er&s  which 
are  determinable  by  positive  evidence,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  deposition  of  a  series  of  horizontal  over  inclined  beds,  were 
then  unsuspected. 

The  animal  remains,  it  is  true,  were  too  singular  to  be 
overlooked.  Absurd  notions  were  promulgated  of  their  origin, 
and  although  many  of  the  most  remarkable  were  collected  for 
their  rarity  or  their  beauty,  no  idea  was  then  entertained  of 
their  applicability  in  identifying  the  strata,  and  their  superior 
adaptation  as  geological  tests.    . 

llien  arose  those  innumerable  chimerical  theories,  flowing 
from  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  facts,  or  founded  on  circum* 
stances  not  universal;  on  phenomena  and  reasonings  appli- 
cable to  minute  portions  of  the  sur&ce,  rather  than  to  the 
entire  globe. 

As  no  science  invites  speculation  more  than  geology,  the 
press,  during  the  last  century,  teemed  with  systems,  which  in 
turn  were  advocated  and  renounced  by  the  philosophers  of  the 
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day.  To  detail  these  would  be  an  obyious  waste  of  time. 
They  were  only  so  fiir  useful,  as  they  promoted  discussion,  and 
excited  enthusiasm  in  controversy,  and  as  their  results  were 
deeper  examination  and  sounder  views. 

Geology  may,  in  truth,  be  classed  with  the  modem  sciences, 
since  it  is  so  recently  as  the  year  1815  that  the  first  geological 
map  of  this,  or  probably  of  any  other  country,  was  pro- 
duced In  referrmg,  thus  early,  to  that  great  undertaking, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  premise,  that  it  was  designed  to 
exhibit  the  boundaries  of  the  various  classes  of  rocks,  strata, 
and  deposits,  in  this  kingdom ;  to  define  the  areas  they  respec- 
tively occupy;  to  determine,  with  greater  precision,  the  posi- 
tion of  such  strata  or  substances  as  are  subservient  to  the  pur- 
poses'of  man ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  ascertaining  the  actual 
condition  and  arrangement  of  the  several  formations,  to  fiirnish 
more  accurate  data  than  were  before  possessed,  whence  to 
judge  of  the  nature  of  those  stupendous  changes  to  which  our 
planet  has  been  subjected. 

Prior  to  a  period  which  perhaps  may  be  brought  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  fact  of  the  extensive 
succession  of  rocks,  and  their  continuity  across  our  island,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  suspected.  The  philosophers  of  pre- 
ceding times  furnish,  in  their  writings,  few  hints  that  they  enter- 
tained any  but  the  most  vague  notions  of  the  distribution  and 
relative  position  of  those  formations  which  occasionally  at- 
tracted their  attention. 

There  wanted  not  individual  collectors  of  such  remarkable 
productions  as  accident  brought  to  view ;  nor  was  there  any 
lack  of  theorists  to  devise  ingenious  systems,  from  these  isolated 
data,  by  which  to  account,  in  their  estimation,  not  only  for  the 
phenomena  immediately  before  them,  but  for  the  formation, 
destruction,  and  subsequent  renovation  of  the  entire  globe.  It 
IS  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  refer  more  particu- 
larly to  these  speculations ;  no  benefit  would  accrue  from  the 
narrative,  beyond  the  historical  developement  of  a  science 
which  had  the  usual  share  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  obscur- 
ity to  impede  its  infant  progress.* 

*  The  following  are  the  writers  whose  opiDions  have  obtained  the  greatest 
celebrity,  as  advocates  for  particular  systems  accounting  for  the  formation 
and  subsequent  alteration  of  the  earth :  — 

Mr.  Whitehurtt  taught  that  the  concentric  arrangement  of  the  crust  of  the 
globe  was  destroyed  by  the  expansive  force  of  subterranean  fire. 

Burnet's  theory  supposes  this  crust  to  have  been  broken  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  deluge. 

Leibfiitz  and  Buffon  believed  the  earth  to  have  been  liquefied  by  fire ; 
in  fact,  that  it  is  an  extinguished  sun  or  vitrified  globe,  whose  surface  has 
been  operated  upon  by  a  deluge.    The  latter  assumes  that  the  earth  was 
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TTiere  were  men,  even  long  prior  to  the  time  of  which  we 
speak,  who  appear  to  have  had  some  glimpses  of  geological 
truth.  One  of  these,  George  Owen,  of  Pembrokeshire,  before 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  describing  the  coal  dis- 
trict of  South  Wales,  shows  that  he  was  aware  that  the  mine- 
ral masses  were  not  confusedly  assembled  within  its  area,  but 
extended  in  a  certain  uniform  arrangement  The  striking 
features  presented  by  a  coal  field  like  that  of  South  Wales, 
and  the  observation  necessarily  exercised  in  tracing  the  direc- 
tion of  its  principal  mineral  beds,  for  practical  purposes,  pro- 
bably led  to  an  examination  of  the  whole.  It  is  in  such 
situations,  and  under  such  circumstances,  diat  the  earliest 
geological  invesfigations  would  originate.  The  facts,  however, 
which  resulted  from  this  survey,  were  unavailing  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  science,  as  his  manuscript  remained  unpublished 
until  a  few  years  ago. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  e^hteenth  century,  some 
geological  descriptions  of  portions  of  ^^fordshire,  Kent,  and 
Somersetshire,  appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 
These  are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  rough  sketches  of  uncon- 
nected districts,  than  as  parts  of  a  systematic  well  defined 
arrangement.  It  was  a  point  then  undecided,  '^  whether  the 
stones  we  find  in  the  form  of  shellfish  be  lapides  sui  generis, 
naturally  produced  by  sorne  extraordinary  plastic  virtue,  latent 
hi  the  earth,  in  quarries  where  they  are  found,  or  whether  they 
leather  owe  their  form  and  figure  to  the  shells  of  the  fishes 
they  represent."     {Dr.  Plot,  in  1677.) 

In  favour  of  the  former  of  these  alternatives,  appear  the 
names  of  Plot,  Ray,  Lister,  and  other  eminent  naturalbts,  and 
it  obtained  advocates  as  late  as  the  year  1752,  the  fossil  re- 

75,000  years  in  cooling  to  its  present  temperature,  and  that,  in  99,000 
years  more,  productive  nature  must  be  finally  extinguished. 

Woodward  considered  there  was  a  temporaiy  dissolution  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  ^lobe,  daring  which  period  the  extraneous  fossils  became  in- 
corporated with  the  general  mass. 

De  Luc,  DolomieUj  and,  finally.  Baron  Cuvier,  unite  in  the  opinion,  that 
the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  earth,  particularly  the  alternate  deposits  of 
terrestrial  and  marine  productions,  can  only  be  satbfactorily  accounted  for 
by  a  series  of  revolutions  similar  to  the  deluge. 

Among  the  singular  views  entertained  by  men  of  genius,  in  the  infancy  of 
the  science,  are  Uiose  of  IVhistouy  **  who  fancied  that  the  earth  was  created 
from  the  atmosphere  of  one  comet,  and  delugpd  by  the  tail  of  another;*' 
and  that,  for  their  sins,  the  antediluvian  population  were  drowned ;  ^  except 
the  fishes,  whose  passions  were  less  violent.** 

A  French  geolo^st  conceived  that  the  sea  covered  the  earth  for  a  vast 
period;  that  all  animals  were  originally  inhabitants  of  the  water;  that  their 
nnbits  gradually  changed  on  the  retiring  of  the  waves,  and  ^<  that  man  him- 
self began  his  career  as  a  fish  !" 
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mains  being  still  strenuously  asserted  to  be  nothing  more  than 
links  in  the  progressive  series  by  which  unorganised  matter  is 
connected  with  the  animftl  world. 

Both  the  naturalists)  Llwydd  and  Lister,  seemed  to  hav^ 
noticed  that  certain  of  these  fossil  shells  were  peculiar  to,  and 
afforded  the  means  of  distinguishing,  certain  rocks.  They  did 
not  pursue  their  observatipns  sufficiently  far  to  apply  this  dis- 
covery extensively  in  classing  the  strata,  but  they  are  entitle4 
to  the  merit  of  having  recognised  the  principle.  To  the  latter 
naturalist  is  also  due  the  credit  of  suggesting,  in  1684,  the 
construction  of  maps,  to  denote,  by  colours,  the  superficial 
.extent  and  boundaries  of  soils,  clays,  rocks,  and  mineral  strata; 
for,  as  he  sagaciously  observes,  ^^  we  shall  be  better  able  tojtidge 
of  Hie  make  of  the  earthy  and  of  the  many  phenomena  belong- 
ing thereto,  *ixhen  we  shall  have  well  and  duly  examined  it,  as 
far  as  human  art  can  possibly  reach,  beginning  from  the  out^ 
side,  downwards." 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  extend- 
ing to  the  nineteenth,  correct  and  enlarged  views  began  to  be 
entertained  :  on  the  Continent,  as  to  the  constancy  in  the  posi- 
tion of  fossil  shells,  in  peculiar  beds,  and  as  to  the  distinctions 
between  the  primary  and  secondary  rocks ;  in  England,  as  to 
the  predominant  characters  of  our  most  remarkable  strata, 
their  identity  and  continuity.  In  the  list  of  foreign  contribu^ 
tors,  during  this  period,  occur  the  names  of  Guettard,  Leh- 
man, Rouelle,  Buffon,  Werner,  Saussure,  and  Pdlas;  in 
the  English,  we  record  those  of  Mitchell,  Whitehurst,  Hutton, 
and  Playfair. 

.  We  now  approach  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  this 
science  in  England.  The  appearance  of  the  first  geological 
map,  by  Mr.  William  Smith,  in  the  year  1815,  after  twenty- 
five  years  of  unremitting  application  to  the  project,  is  an  event 
of  some  moment.  On  the  merit  of  this  great  performance,  it 
is  not  practicable  to  enlarge  here.  Suffice  it  to  quote  the  de- 
served encomium  of  a  philosopher  of  another  country,  M.  D' Au- 
buisson.  ^*  That  which  the  most  distinguished  mineralogists  have 
done  in  a  small  part  of  Germany,  in  half  a  centurv,  a  single 
individual  has  undertaken  and  effected  for  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land :  and  his  work,  as  beautiful  for  its  result  as  it  is  astonish- 
ing for  its  detail,  has  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  England  is 
r^ularly  divided  into  beds;  that  the  order,  of  their  position 
is  never  inverted ;  and  that  precisely  similar  fossils  are  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  same  bed,  and  at  remote  distances. ** 

A  few  years  prior  to  this  event,  the  number  of  enquirers 
into  this  interesting  science  had  considerably  augmented. 
Numerous  individuals,  highly  qualified  for  the  employment, 
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had  entered  widi  all  the  ardour  inseparable  from  this  pursuit, 
mto  various  departments  of  research*  Inlbraiation  was  as 
fireely  diflused  as  drcnmstanoes  would  permit;  and  that  tena- 
cious adherence  to  fiivourite  dogmas,  which  characterised  an 
earlier  period,  gradually  relaxed  as  men  applied  themselves  to 
the  prdiminary  acquisition  of  knowledge,  to  the  rigorous  exa* 
mination  of  fiurts  on  an  extended  scale,  and  the  consequent 
develop^nent  of  irresistible  truths. 

The  advantages,  and  indeed  the  necessity,  of  cooperation, 
in  such  an  immense  field  of  investigation,  became  more  and 
more  iqsparent  Hitherto  the  discoveries  and  opinions  of  in- 
dividuals were  imperfectly  known  or  understood ;  their  oppor- 
tunities of  personal  communication,  of  collision  of  sentiment 
and  of  referring  to  authentic  illustraticNis  of  British  and  foreign 
geology,  were  unfrequent  They  were  as  yet  not  fer  removed 
from  the  time,  ^  when  the  vague  and  cursory  information  that 
every  man  m^t  glean  from  the  objects  that  were  perpetually 
before  him,  when  combined  and  magnified  by  a  powerful  ima- 
gination, was  sufiicient  for  all  the  purposes  of  geological  spe- 
culation. According  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  a  man  might 
philosophise  very  well  by  himself;  it  was  his  business  not  to 
discover,  but  to  invent ;  and  he  stood  no  more  in  need  of  the 
assistance  of  others,  than  if  he  had  been  at  work  in  the  r^ons 
of  poetry  or  romance.''  Under  these  disadvantages,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  progress  of  this  branch  of  knowledge  had 
been  extremely  slow.  Such  a  state  of  things  was  obviously 
unfavourable  for  concentrating  geological  data  and  eliciting 
important  results ;  for  ascertaming  characteristic  features,  and 
describing  them  with  predsion,  and  for  establishing  an  appro- 
priate nomenclature.  To  iacilitate  these  desirable  objects,  it 
was  necessary  to  combine  the  exertions  of  those  who  were 
engaged  in  a  common  pursuit,  and  its  advocates  soon  became 
sensible  of  the  impulse  it  had  received  firom  the  union  of  labour. 

In  the  year  1807,  most  of  the  English  geologists  formed 
themselves  into  a  society,  which  rapidfy  increased,  and  whose 
members  have  zealously  and  successfolly  employed  themselves 
in  researches  into  the  geology,  not  of  this  countnr  alone,  but 
by  degrees  of  almost  every  portion  of  the  globe.  It  is  scarcely 
necesMiry  to  add  that  which  is  understood  and  conceded  by 
all  geologists  of  our  times,  that  they  have  less  to  do  with  spe* 
culations  on  the  earth's  formation,  than  witii  die  acauisition 
of  that  evidence,  by  means  of  which  it  is  alone  probable  a  due 
will  be  discovered  to  those  parts  of  the  system  that  are  as 
vet  inexplicable;  acting  upon  the  principle  with  reference  to 
that  ultimate  object,  tiiat,  «  before  aUempting  an  explanation,  U 
is  best  to  be  acquainted  with  the  thing  to  be  expUunedJ' 
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In  looking  at  the  mass  of  valuable  information  contained  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society,  at  the  many  otlier 
illustrative  works,  of  high  estimation,  which  have  appeared 
during  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years,  and  at  the  space  which 
this  science  now  occupies  in  our  leading  periodicals,  we  per- 
ceive proofs  of  the  increasing  number  of  observers,  the  im- 
mense variety  of  the  objects  under  consideration,  the  skill 
which  has  been  exercised  in  their  developement,  and  the 
emulation  excited  to  explore  the  vast  series  which  yet  remain. 
In  the  midst  of  apparent  confusion  there  arises  abundant  evi- 
dence to  show  that  order  prevails,  and  that  certain  rules  and 
principles  have  every  where  influenced  the  distribution  of  the 
phenomena  we  are  attempting  to  investigate.  This  observ- 
ation is  not  new,  neither  is  the  result  wholly  unexpected. 

Eighteen  years  ago  it  was  said,  ^^  if  the  face  of  the  earth 
were  dividea  into  districts,  and  accurately  described,  we  have 
no  doubt  that,  from  the  comparison  of  these  descriptions,  the 
true  theory  of  the  earth  would  spontaneouslv  emerge  without 
any  effort  of  genius  or  invention.  It  would  appear  as  an  in- 
controvertible principle,  about  which,  all  men,  the  moment 
that  the  facts  were  stated  to  them,  must  of  necessity  agree. 
Instead  of  a  hundred  different  theories,  about  which  they  dis- 
pute with  never  ending  sophistry,  there  would  be  a  few  general 
maxims,  in  which  all  men  of  sense  and  information  would 
uniformly  acquiesce,"  The  period  anticipated  by  the  reviewer 
is  still,  probably,  verv  remote.  So  vast  an  era  presents  an 
almost  inexhaustible  field  to  occupy  the  researches  of  geolo- 
gists yet  to  come.  We  possess  at  best  but  the  rudiments  of 
geological  surveys  of  the  principal  portion  of  Europe.  In 
France  and  Germany,  the  examination  has  been  limited  to 
particular  spots,  while  large  districts  have  been  almost  over- 
looked. Of  all  countries  Great  Britain  has  been  most 
minutely  investigated,  and  its  ablest  naturalists,  having  accom- 
plished so  much  at  home,  are  widely  extending  their  researches 
to  remote  countries. 

It  would  be  invidious,  even  were  it  compatible  with  the  plan 
of  the  present  essay,  to  particularise  the  contributions  to  this 
department  of  natural  science,  in  England,  since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  first  geological  map.  A  second  map,  nearly  of 
the  size  of  Mr.  Smith's,  made  its  appearance  shortly  after, 
chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Greenough ;  and  some 
valuaUe  corrections  and  additional  details,  contributed  by 
that  gentleman  and  by  contemporary  geologists,  were  therein 
introduced.  The  adaptation  of  the  colours  which  distinguish 
the  strata,  and  define  their  boundaries  with  great  precision, 
exhibits  much  judgment,  and  is  not  the  least  of  its  improve^ 
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ments.  This  map  has  been  since  engraved  upon  a  reduced 
scale,  with  the  advantage  of  possessing  most  of  the  principal 
observations  made  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years ;  and, 
notwithstanding  some  obvious  minor  defects,  as  a  guide  to  the 
scientific  English  traveller,  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 

Mn  Farey  completed  an  elaborate  mineralogical  survey  of 
Derbyshire,  and  was  long  an  active  contributor,  through 
various  channels,  towards  the.  promotion  of  a  science  to  which 
he  was  zealously  attached. 

It  were  injustice  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Parkinson  to  pass 
unnoticed  his  Organic  Remains  of  a  former  Worlds  which 
appeared  in  1808;  the  earliest  (except  the  Fossilia  Han- 
ioniensia  of  Solander  and  Brander),  the  most  elaborate,  and 
certainly  the  most  magnificent,  work  that  issued  from  the  Bri- 
tish press,  in  illustration  of  a  department  of  natural  history 
then  little  understood.  This,  and  a  subsequent  Introduction 
to  the  Sttidy  of  Organic  Remains^  have  placed  their  author  in 
the  first  dass  of  naturalists.  But  English  geology  at  that 
period  was  quite  in  its  infancy.  Little  was  known  of  dis- 
tinctions in  strata;  and,  as  the  fossils  were  classed  without 
regard  to  geological  arrangement,  the  utility  of  the  work  was 
considerably  lessened.  Of  this  imperfection  the  author  ap- 
pears to  have  been  aware  in  his  preface  to  the  conduding 
volume. 

The  unavoidable  deficiencies  here  alluded  to  have  been,  in 
a  great  measure,  supplied  by  Mr.  Sowerby's  Mineral  Concho- 
logy  of  Great  Britain,  The  first  portion  of  the  work  had  also 
the  disadvantage  of  appearing  before  the  nom^iclature  and 
true  position  of  the  formations  were  determined;  a  circum- 
stance which  has  disturbed  the  uniformity  of  the  plan,  but 
which  a  carefiiUy  compiled  general  index,  or  rather  a  good 
series  of  indexes,  will  materially  rectify.  This  unrivalled  pro- 
duction, commenced  in  1812,  and  continued  to  the  present 
time,  does  honour  to  the  name  of  this  distinguished  naturalist 
and  his  sons,  and  will  long  remain  among  the  most  useful,  as 
it  is  one  of  the  most  splendid,  acquisitions  to  the  science  it  so 
beautifully  illustrates. 

Mr.  Bakewell  published  a  useful  Introduction  to  Geology  in 
1813, 'the  third  edition  of  which  has  been  recently  printed, 
comprising  much  valuable  additional  matter.  The  views  of 
this  gentleman  on  some  points  relatmg  to  the  arrangement  of 
rocks,  and  their  analogies  to  Continental  formations,  differ 
somewhat  from  those  currently  adopted  by  English  geologists, 
but  demand  all  the  respect  to  which  so  experienced  an  autho- 
rity is  entided. 
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In  the  same  year,  1819,  appeared  a  translation  of  Baron 
Cuvier's  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  the  Earth,  with  notes,  by  Pro- 
fessor Jameson.  This  work,  so  deservedly  celebil^ted,  which 
has  contributed  so  much  to  extend  the  taste  in  this  country 
for  such  pursuits,  reached  its  fifth  edition  in  1827.  Few 
scientific  essays  have  been  studied  with  such  interest  as  this ; 
and  so  strongly  do  the  sentiments  impress  themselves  on  the 
memory  of  the  reader,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out 
a  modem  geological  writer  who  has  not  unconsciously  adopted 
some  expressions  of  its  eloquent  author. 

About  the  same  time  some  highly  interesting  discoveries 
were  made,  by  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  on  the 
southern  coast  of  England,  which  established  some  remarkable 
facts  relative  to  the  vertical  strata  in  that  quarter,  and  the  co- 
incidence between  the  fresh-water  formations  in  the  basin  of 
Paris  and  those,  previously  unknown,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
To  the  talents  of  this  gentleman,  both  as  an  ardst  and  an 
accurate  observer,  science  is  under  great  obligations. 

For  elucidations  of  the  natural  history  of  those  obscure 
tribes,  the  Encrinites,  the  Belemnites,  and  other  animals  allied 
to  them,  we  are  indebted  to  the  labours  of  Mr.  Miller. 

Messrs.  Coneybeare  and  Phillips,  authors  of  Outlines  of  the 
Geology  of  England  and  Wales,  have,  in  that  useful  treatise, 
made  us  acquainted,  in  detail,  with  the  entire  series  of  deposits 
from  the  tertiary  to  the  carboniferous  class.  The  introductory 
compendium  of  the  general  principles  of  geology  is  the  best 
of  its  kind  ;  and  we  may  be  excused,  if,  during  the  progress  of 
the  following  pages,  we  occasionally  draw  our  information  from 
a  source  so  authentic.  In  a  field  so  extensive  and  so  newly 
explored,  it  would  be  remarkable,  indeed,  if  some  omissions, 
som^  unintentional  inaccuracies,  were  not  occasionally  dis- 
coverable ;  yet  such  is  the  value  which  we,  in  common  with 
other  practical  enquirers,  attach  to  these  OtUlines,  Aat  we 
cannot  but  regard  the  period  of  dieir  appearance  as  an  epoch 
in  the  progress  of  the  science.  It  only  remains  for  us  to 
express  the  hope  that  the  second  volume,  so  long  delayed, 
will  ere  long  make  its  appearance. 

Many  occasional  writers,  particularly  the  contributors  to 
the  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Societies  of  London,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Cornwall,  the  l^yal  Societies  of  London  and 
Edinburgh,  the  Wernerian  Society,  and  the  Cambridge  Phi- 
losophical Society,  have  elucidated  various  portions  of  our 
mineral  and  mountain  districts,  or  have  exhibited  much  sagacity 
in  unravelling  the  zoological  labyrinth  of  a  former  world. 

The  geological  professors^  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  hp* 
each  largely  and  liberally  contributed  to  our  knowledge  o^ 
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structure  of  our  island ;  and  the  names  of  Buckland  and 
Sedgewick  have  long  been  classed  with  the  profoundest  in- 
vestigators of  our  times. 

In  the  department  of  comparative  anatomy,  interesting 
results  have  attended  the  researches  of  Dr.  Buckland,  Mr. 
Clift,  Mr.  Pentland,  Mr.  Mantell,  Sir  Everard  Home,  and 
Mr.  Coneybeare.*  The  volcanic  phenomena  have  been  ably 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Scrope  and  Dr.  Daubeny. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  where  to  pause* 
Were  we  to  enumerate  all  those  who  have  assisted  in  the 
advancement  of  English  geology,  the  list  would  extend  fur- 
ther than  is  compatible  with  the  plan  of  our  sketch ;  but  tlie 
names  of  several  of  these  authorities  will  occur  as  we  proceed. 

While  the  naturalists  of  Great  Britain  were  rewarded  by 
so  many  interesting  discoveries,  others,  not  less  important, 
resulted  from  the  researches  of  their  foreign  contemporaries, 
Cuvier,  Humboldt,  Brongniart,  Lamarck,  and  other  scientific 
men  in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  in  more  remote  parts  of 
the  earth. 

The  examinations  of  our  own  countrymen  have  likewise 
been  widely  extended,  and  there  are  few  parts  of  the  world 
which  have  not  been  su^ected,  more  or  less,  to  the  inspection 
of  British  geologists.  For  improving  our  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  Southern  and  Western  Europe  we  are  indebted 
to  Dr.  Buckland,  Mr.  Bakewell,  Mr.  Scrope,  Dr.  Daubeny, 
Sir  A.  Crichton,  Dr.  Fitton,  Mr.  Coneybeare,  Dr.  Trail,  and 
Mr.  De  la  Beche ;  of  Russia,  to  Mr.  Strangeways ;  of  Hungary, 
to  Dr.  Bright;  of  Jamaica,  to  Mr.  De  la  Beche  and  Mr. 
Bennett ;  of  Antigua,  to  Dr.  Nugent ;  of  Ceylon,  to  Dr.  Davy ; 
of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  to  Captain  King;  of  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, to  Mr.  Caldcleugh ;  the  southern  and  western  parts  of 
the  Canadas,  to  Dr.  Bigsby ;  and  the  coast  of  Labrador,  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Steinhauer ;  the  northern  coasts  of  America,  to 
Captain  Franklin  and  Dr.  Richardson ;  and  of  some  portion 
of  the  Arctic  regions,  to  the  scientific  gentlemen  attached  to 
the  expedition  commanded  by  Captain  Parry. 

In  India  geological  investigations  have  been  pursued  by 
Mr.  Colebrooke,  Mr.  Fraser,  Messrs.  S.  and  B.  Babington, 
Dr.  Adam,  and  Mr.  Craufurd ;  and  the  latter  gentleman  has 
recently  brought  a  magnificent  collection  of  fossil  animal  re- 
mains from  Ava.  Captain  James  Franklin  has  illustrated  the 
geology  of  a  portion  of  Central  India  by  a  map  and  memoir. 

*  Mr.  Weaver  has  described  the  fossil  elk  of  Ireland ;  and  Mr.  Koaig, 
of  the  British  Museum,  has  commenced  a  work  on  fossils,  under  the  title  of 
Iconet  FoutUum  SectUcs, 
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The  science  is  also  indebted  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  Skey 
in  Barbadoes,  of  Dr.  Nugent  in  the  Isles  of  Trinidad  and 
Montserrat,  of  Captain  Veitch  in  the  Island  of  Bermuda,  and 
Dr.  Jack  in  Sumatra. 

With  regard  to  the  history  of  geological  discovery,  much 
valuable  information  is  comprised  in  a  series  of  masterly  articles 
in  the  Edinburgh  RevieWi  commencing  in  1811,  and  continued, 
at  intervals,  to  a  late  period.  In  the  Quarterly  JReview  also, 
and  hi  several  of  the  scientific  journals,  geological  communi- 
cations of  high  character  and  value  have  occasionally  ap- 
peared. Nor  ought  we  to  omit  to  notice,  in  this  place, 
the  able  address  delivered  by  Dr.  Fitton,  President  of  the 
Geological  Society,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Fellows, 
February  15.  1828. 

When  we  consider  the  short  time  that  geology  has  been 
pursued  as  a  science  of  induction,  the  enormous  area  sub- 
mitted to  examination,  and  the  prodigious  mass  of  unques- 
tionable facts  which  have  been  established,  we  cannot  but 
exult  at  the  progress  which  has  been  made,  and  at  the  elevated 
station  it  now  holds. 

While  new  discoveries  are  daily  occurring,  while  doubtful 
points  are  from  time  to  time  receiving  elucidation,  and  many 
desiderata  continue  to  be  supplied,  the  time  is  perhaps  still 
remote  when  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  work  of  English 
geologists  is  done,  and  their  acquaintance  with  the  structure 
even  of  their  own  country  is  complete.  Even  now  we  are 
familiar  with  little  more  than  the  most  prominent  features  of 
some  formations.  The  subordinate  details  remain  to  be  filled 
up,  and  will  afford  scope  for  the  investigations  of  an  increasing 
class  of  observers.  In  almost  all  our  great  provincial  towns> 
institutions  have  been  established  within  a  very  short  period, 
having,  amongst  other  objects,  those  of  facilitating  the  study 
of  local  geology,  and  forming  illustrative  collections  of  mine^ 
ralogical  and  fossil  substances.  To  most  of  these  associations 
lectureships  are  attached;  and  museums  of  natural  history, 
mineralogy,  and  comparative  anatomy  are  founded,  and  rapidly 
augment.  Thus  the  advantages  which  at  first  exclusively 
appertained  to  the  parent  institutions  of  the  metropolis,  are 
placed  within  the  reach  of  a  very  extensive  class  of  society. 
The  time  may  be  distant  ere  these  local  museums  will  rival 
the  noble  collections  in  some  Continental  universities;  but^ 
originating  in  the  improved  state  of  society,  they  are  supported 
wim  energy.  Tlie  foundations  are  laid ;  the  nuclei  are  formed^ 
around  which  are  rapidly  concentrating  vast  masses  of  matter, 
available  to  the  interests  of  science,  to  an  extent  we  are 
scarcely  able  to  appreciate. 

{To  be  continued,) 
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Art.  XI.     On  the  Modification  of  Clouds  called  Wind  Reeh. 
By  J.  Rbnnie,  a.  M. 

The  names  which  have  been  given  to  different  species  of 
clouds  by  Mr.  Luke  Howard,  are  now  pretty  generally  known 
and  adopted  in  meteorological  journals ;  but,  though  the  author 
(naturally  enough,  no  doubt)  deprecates  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  substitute  English  terms  for  his  Latin 
ones,  there  can  be  little  question  that  his  learned  liomencliiture 
has  retarded  the  popularity  of  the  science.  If  this  be  the  fact, 
as  it,  indeed,  appears  to  be,  it  will  be  preferable  to  adopt  such 
English  terms  as  may  be  more  intelligible  to  the  general  reader. 

The  species  of  cloud,  therefore,  which  is  called  Cirrus  by 
Mr.  Howard,  may  be  conveniently  termed  the  wane-^loudj 
being  the  thinnest,  lightest,  and  highest  of  all  the  clouds  :  as 
if  the  accumulated  vapour  which  composes  the  lower  and 
denser  clouds  had  waned  awsLy,  by  its  distance  and  elevation. 
The  different  forms  which  the  wane-cloud  assumes,  in  conse- 

?uence  of  atmospheric  changes,  may  be  equally  designated  by 
English  as  by  Latin  terms.  The  modification  whicn  falls  to 
be  noticed  at  present,  is  called,  by  the  peasants  in  Kent,  tPiW- 
reelsj  from  the  notion  that  the  streaks  lie  in  the  direction  of 
the  wind.  That  the  current  of  tlie  wind  may  have  some  in* 
fluence  in  the  arrangement  of  those  streaks  of  wane-cloud,  is 
not  improbable :  but  tliat  some  portions  of  the  cloud  are  not 
influenced  by  the  wind,  is  proved  by  the  streaks  which  may 
often  be  observed  to  cross  the  main  lines  at  various  angles ;  in 
some  instances,  indeed,  so  regularly,  as  to  make  a  part  of  the 
sky  look  like  network. 

.  A  very  beautiful  instance  of  the  wind  reel  fell  under  my  ob- 
servation, on  the  20th  of  May,  1828.  The  wind  was  N.  W., 
light,  warm,  and  there  had  been  a  succession  of  dry  weather 
for  many  days,  a  circumstance  which  is  popularly  supposed 
to  influence  the  formation  of  such  clouds ;  with  some  justice, 
perhaps,  as  they  seem  to  be  frequently  the  forerunners  of  rain ; 
the  first  nucleus,  as  it  were,  of  the  gathering  rain-cloud.  One 
of  the  streaks  spanned  the  entire  visible  horizon,  from  N.  W. 
to  S.  £.,  in  an  uninterrupted  and  nearly  uniform  arch,  about 
the  usual  dimensions  of  a  rainbow,  though  not  so  well  defined, 
as  I  have  endeavoured  to  represent  in  the  following  sketch. 
{Jig.  198.)  This  arched  cloud  was  accompanied  by  others, 
conterminous  with  it,  and  nearly  parallel  with  respect  to  the 
direction  of  their  component  streieJcs.  These  appearied  to  verge 
to  a  point ;  but  this  was,  probably,  a  common  optical  decep- 
tion, depending  on  the  laws  of  perspective ;  at  least,  this  is  tne 
received  opinion  of  meteorologists  respecting  arched  clouds.  I 
am  disposed,  however,  to  think  that  the  phenomenon  cannot 
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be  always  referred  to  optical  deception ;  for  I  have,  more  than 
once,  observed  arched  clouds  m  various  positions  and  direc- 
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lions,  with  regard  to  the  eye,  which  they  could  not  have  ap- 
peared in  according  to  this  supposition. 

I  continued  to  observe  and  admire  those  arched  lines  of 
cloud  for  several  hours,  namely,  from  noon  till  between  four 
and  five  in  the  evening ;  and,  what  was  remarkable,  though 
there  was  a  light  but  steady  breeze  of  wind  in  the  direction 
of  the  arched  lines,  the  form  of  the  cloud  remained  nearly 
stationary,  and  uniform  in  its  outline.  Now,  are  we  to  infer 
from  this,  that  a  thin  light  stream  of  vapour,  spread  over  the 
whole  extent  of  the  horizon,  and  acted  upon,  for  four  or 
five  hours,  by  a  breeze  of  wind,  would  neither  be  evaporated 
nor  moved  from  its  position  ?  The  affirmative  would  be  the 
natural  inference ;  but  Mr.  Daniell,  in  his  excellent  Essays  on 
Meteorology^  has  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  apparent  sta- 
tionary phenomena  of  clouds,  in  so  very  ingenious  and  satis- 
Ikctory  a  manner,  that  I  hesitate  not  to  adopt  his  explanation. 

"  The  apparent  permanency,"  says  Mr.  Daniell,  "  and 
stationary  aspect  of  a  cloud,  is  often  an  optical  deception,  aris- 
ing from  the  solution  T>f  moisture  on  one  side  of  a  given  point, 
as  it  is  precipitated  on  the  other.  No  phenomenon  is  more 
common  amongst  mountains,  or  upon  hills  by  the  sea-side, 
than  clouds  upon  the  summits,  which  appear  to  be  perfectly 
immovable,  although  a  strong  wind  is  blowing  upon  them  at 
the  time.  That  this  should  be  the  real  state  of  the  case,  is 
clearly  impossible,  as  so  attenuated  a  body  as  constitutes  thej 
substances  of  the  clouds  must  obey  the  impulse  of  the  air$> 
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The  real  fact  is,  that  the  vapour  which  is  wafted  by  the  wind, 
is  precipitated  by  the  cold  contact  of  the  mountain,  and  is 
urged  forward  on  its  course  till,  borne  beyond  the  influence 
which  causeil  its  condensation,  it  is  again  exhaled,  and  disap- 
pears. A  slight  inspection  and  consideration  of  the  pheno* 
mena  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  any  one  of  the  correctness 
of  this  explanation.  Reasoning  from  analogy,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  process  which  thus  proceeds,  under  our  eyes, 
upon  the  summits  of  the  hiDs,  likewise  takes  place  on  either 
side  of  the  planes  of  precipitation  in  the  heights  of  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  the  vapour  is  continually  condensed,  as  continually  re* . 
dissolved  in  the  act  of  precipitation,  and  the  cloud  appears  to 
be  unchanged  and  stationary."     (Page  124.,  first  edition.) 

According  to  the  electro-chemical  theory  of  the  formation  of 
clouds,  however,  it  would  be  affirmed  that  the  cloud  was  really 
stationary  and  unchanged,  in  consequence  of  the  equilibrium 
of  the  electrical  influence  produced  by  the  primary  develope* 
ment  of  the  cloud,  from  the  union  ofthe  constituent  principles 
of  water  previously  existing  in  the  gaseous  state.  It  is  barely 
possible  to  apply  the  ingenious  reasoning  of  Mr.  Daniell  to 
this  theory,  and  to  suppose  that,  while  the  mist  or  vapour 
constituting  the  cloud  is  forming  upon  one  side,  the  water  is 
simultaneouslv  decomposed  on  the  other  side. 

We  are  still  too  much  in  the  dark,  with  respect  to  the  prin- 
ciples that  regulate  atmospherical  phenomena,  to  decide  upon 
the  precise  eflects  of  electricity ;  but,  supposing  the  theory 
alluded  to  has  some  foundation  in  nature,  we  may  be  tempted 
to  proceed  a  step  farther,  and  connect  it  with  the  nearlv 
allied  influence  of  ma^etism.  Indeed,  without  some  such 
power  acting  upon  the  Tight  and  movable  streaks  and  tufts  of 
vapour  which  form  what  I  call  wane-clouds  {Cirrus^  Howard), 
I  cannot  devise  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  appearance^ 
which  may  so  frequendy  be  observed;  for,  if  the  wind  were 
the  sole  agent  in  determining  their  forms  and  positions,  they 
ought  always  to  stream  in  the  direction  of  its  current,  as  we 
see  is  uniformly  the  case  in  the  analogous  instance  of  smoke. 
In  the  case  of  wane-clouds,  however,  m^as  frequendy  appear 
to  cross,  or  lie  obliquely  to  the  current  of'^the  wind  which  blows 
in  the  plane  of  their  stratification,  as  the  contrary ;  and,  some- 
times, they  may  be  seen  in  positions  simultaneously  so  $ssi- 
milar,  that  it  seems  difficult  to  refer  the  direction  of  any 
particular  tuft  or  streak  to  any  known  agent  As  an  instance 
of  this,  I  sketched  the  following'(^.  1 99.),  a  few  days  afler  the 
occurrence  of  the  preceding  arched  wane-cloud.  The  wind,  it 
is  true,  was  easterly  in  the  general  direction  of  the  streaks ; 
but  besides  the  shorter  crossing  streaks  at  a  {Jig.  198),  which 
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were  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  current  of  the  wind,  there 
were  long  streams  extending  over  half  the  visible  horizon,  di- 
varicating very  considerably  from  the  parallelism  of  the  line 
which  marked  the  direction  of  the  wind.  Might  it  not  be  that 
some,  at  least,  if  not  all,  of  the  lines  of  cloud  were  in  a  position 
corresponding  with  what^  mathematicians  c^ll  the  resultant  of 
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two  forces,  which,  in  this  case,  I  assume  to  be  the  current  of 
the  wind  and  terrestrial  magnetism  ?  So  far,  at  least,  I  ani 
certain  that  those  long  lines  of  wane-cloud  very  freouently  lie 
in  directions  corresponding,  or  nearly  corresponaing,  with 
the  mi^netic  meridian ;  and,  if  magnetism  has  no  influence 
over  them,  the  coincidence  must  be  confessed  to  be  singular  and 
unaccountable. 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  venture  upon  any  positive 
assertion  of  this  theory,  or  rather  speculation,  in  the  deficiency 
of  well-ascertained  facts ;  but,  from  the  analogous  arrangement 
between  the  wane-clouds  figured  above,  and  the  streaks  of  the 
aurora  borealis,  which  is  also  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
magnetism  or  electricity,  I  think  that  farther  investigation  may 
elucidate  the  dependence  of  the  phenomena  on  the  same 
causes.  The  aurora  borealis,  indeed,  is  almost  always  in  the 
direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  while  the  wane-clouds  in 
question,  so  &r  as  I  have  remarked,  are  more  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  current  of  wind  blowing  in  the  plane  of  their 
stratification. 

Lee^  Kentf  June  2. 
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On  Water-Spouis. 


Art.  XII.     On  Water-SpouU. 

Water-spouts  make  their  appearance  from  the  bosom  of 
a  heavy  cloud,  such  as  that  represented  at  (^.200.  a),  gra- 
dually descending  in  a  point  like  an  inverted  cone,  sometimes 
perpendicularly,  and  sometimes  biding,  or  waved.  The 
weight  and  velocity  of  such  a  body  of  water  falling  into  the 
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sea,  agitate  and  throw  up  the  water  around  in  a  surprising 
manner,  as  represented  at  b,  till  it  is  exhausted,  when  it  dis- 
appears gradually  as  it  began.  It  is  obvious  that  the  pheno- 
menon is  caused  by  a  change  in  the  atmosphere  when  full  of 
clouds,  by  diiferent  contrary  currents  of  air  opposing  one  an- 
other, perhaps  in  the  same  manner  as  may  be  seen  in  streams 
of  water,  which,  by  the  intervention  of  some  body  are  variously 
thrown  into  whirlpools,  which  by  their  circular  motion  carry 
down  a  conical  column  of  air  in  their  centres. 

In  this  manner  we  may  suppose,  that  when  the  atmosphere 
is  surcharged  with  gross  and  heavy  vapours,  put  into  violent 
motion  by  the  impulse  of  contending  winds,  one  of  which  must 
prove  the  most  powerful,  they  may  force  one  another  into  a 
circular  or  spiral  motion,  as  at  figure  c,  to  the  centre  of  which 
the  grossest  and  heaviest  parts  inclining,  as  is  the  case  in  all 
fluid  bodies,  form  into  a  body  which  we  see  descend.  The 
body  is  of  various  sizes ;  one  seen  at  about  a  mile  distant  ap- 
peared to  be  about  5  ft.  in  diameter ;  but  there  are  some  seen 
much  larger.  It  cannot  be  ascertained  from  their  appearance, 
whether  they  are  solid  or  hollow  in  the  centre. 
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Art.  I.  Illustrations  of  British  Entomology ;  or,  a  Synopsis  of 
Indigenous  Insects,  containing  their  Generic  and  Specific  Dis- 
tinctions ;  ixtith  an  Account  of  their  Metamorphoses,  times  of 
Appearance,  Localities,  Food,  and  Economy^  as  Jar  as  practicable* 
'By  Jambs  Francis  Stephens,  F.L.S.,  Member  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society,  &c.  Embellished  with  coloured  Figures  of  the 
rarer  and  more  interesting  Species.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  Mandibulata, 
pp.  186.  Vol.  II.  Haustellata,  pp.  150.  London,  Baldwin  and 
Cradocky  1828. 

With  the  exception  of  botany,  perhaps,  there  is  no  branch 
of  natural  history  so  fascinating  as  the  study  of  insects,  par- 
ticularly to  the  young ;  that  is,  if  the  bias  of  opening  curiosity 
be  properly  directed.  It  is  the  common  every-day  practice  in 
most  families,  to  teach  children,  from  the  earliest  infancy,  to 
treat  the  greater  number  of  insects  as  if  they  were  serpents, 
venomous  and  dangerous,  and  of  course  meriting  to  be  de- 
stroyed, or  at  least  avoided  with  horror,  wherever  they  are 
met  with.  Associations  are  by  this  means  linked  with  the  very 
appearance  of  insects,  which  become  gradually  more  inveterate 
with  advancing  years,  provided,  as  most  frequently  happens, 
the  same  system  be  persisted  in  of  avoiding  or  destroying 
almost  every  insect  which  is  unlucky  enough  to  attract  observ- 
ation. How  much  rational  amusement  and  innocent  pleasurie 
are  thus  thoughtlessly  lost,  and  how  many  disagreeable  feel- 
ings created  in  the  most  absurd  and  foolish  manner,  we  shall 
be  fully  able,  we  hope,  to  show  as  we  proceed. 

To  prove  that  the  study,  or  (if  the  word  be  disliked)  the 
observation,  of  insects  is  peculiarly  fascinating  to  children,  even 
in  their  years  of  in&ncv,  we  may  refer  to  what  we  have  seen 
in  the  family  of  a  friend,  who  is  partial  to  this,  as  well  as  to 
all  the  departments  of  natural  history.  Our  friend's  children, 
a  boy  and  a  girl,  were  taught  from  the  moment  they  could 
distinguish  insects,  to  treat  them  as  objects  of  interest  and 
curiosity,  and  not  to  be  afraid  even  of  those  which  wore  the 
most  repulsive  appearance.  The  little  girl,  for  example,  when 
just  beginning  to  walk  alone,  encountered  one  day  a  large 
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Staphyllnus,  which  she  fearlessly  seized,  and  did  not  quit  her 
hold,  though  the  insect  grasped  one  of  her  fingers  in  nis  for- 
midable jaws.  The  mother,  who  was  by,  knew  enough  of  the 
insect  to  be  rather  alarmed  for  the  consequences,  though  she 
prudently  concealed  her  feelings  (torn  the  child.  She  did  well ; 
for  the  insect  was  not  strong  enough  to  break  the  skin,  and  the 
child  took  no  notice  of  his  attempts  to  bite  her  finger.  A  whole 
series  of  disagreeable  associations  with  this  formidable-looking 
family  of  insects  was  in  this  manner  averted,  at  the  verv  moment 
when  a  difiPerent  mode  of  acting  on  the  part  of  the  mother  would 
have  produced  the  first  link  of  the  chain.  For  more  than  two 
years  after  this  occurrence,  this  little  girl  and  her  brother  as- 
sisted in  adding  numerous  specimens  of  insects  to  their  fiither^s 
collection,  without  the  parents  ever  having  had  cause,  irom  any 
accident,  to  repent  of  their  employing  themselves  in  this  man- 
ner. TTie  sequel  of  the  little  girl's  history  strikingly  illustrates 
the  position  for  which  we  contend.  Family  embarrassments 
rendered  it  expedient  for  the  child  to  be  sent  to  a  relative  in 
the  country,  where  she  was  not  long  of  having  carefiilly  in- 
stilled into  her  mind  all  the  usual  antipathies  against  ''every 
thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth  ;**  and  though  she  after- 
waras  returned  to  her  paternal  home,  no  persuasion  nor  remon- 
strance could  ever  .again  persuade  her  to  touch  a  common 
beede,  much  less  a  Staphylinus,  with  its  tail  turned  up  in  a 
threatening  attitude,  and  its  formidable  jaws  ready  for  attack 
or  defence. 

But  while  we  contend  for  the  advantages  in  point  of  plea- 
sure alone,  though  science  be  left  out  of  our  consideration,  we 
would  not  be  understood  as  carrying  the  matter  to  extremes. 
Our  meaning  is,  thai  while  children  are  taught  to  look  upon 
all  insects  as  objects  of  interesting  observation,  they  ougfa^  at 
the  same  time,  to  be  carefully  warned  of  those  which  may  do 
them  injury,  such  as  bees,  wasps,  and  ants,  and  among  the 
beetles,  the  male  stag-beetle  (Xucanus  c^rvus),  whose  bite,  or 
rather  pinch,  is  not  a  little  painful.  Nothing,  however,  can  be 
more  absurd,  than  the  fear  universally  entertained  in  England 
of  the  larger  sorts  of  dragon-flies  (LibelluBdae),  which  are 
branded  with  the  erroneous  name  of  korse^ingerSf  though  the 
most  superficial  examination  will  demonstrate  that  these  insects 
.  have  not  a  shadow  of  a  sting:  but  their  jaws  are  laive  and 
strong;  not  stronger,  however,  than  those  of  the  Stapbyfinus 
above  mentioned,  and  of  course  not  dangerous  in  the  slightest 
degree,  even  to  infants. 

Holding  these  views  to  be  important,  in  reference  to  early 
education  and  to  the  multiplying  of  the  pleasures  of  youth, 
manhood,  and  old  age,  we  cannot  but  cordially  hail  the  pub- 
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licBtion  of  every  work  which  is  calculated  to  extend  them,  by 
pointing  out  subjects  of  observation,  and  thus  lebding  the  in- 

attisitive  and  the  curious  from  the  known  to  the  unknown  in 
le  productions  of  nature.  Mr.  Stephens's  book  is  eminently 
calcolated  to  efiect  tliat  purpose  in  many  respects*  though  its 
extensive  plan,  and  the  el^ant  manner  in  which  it  is  got  up, 
render  it  by  necessity  too  expensive  for  very  general  circula- 
tion. In  the  two  volumes  now  before  us,  the  author  has 
furnished  us  with  the  best  (in  numerous  instances  with  the 
only)  account  which  has  hitherto  been  given  of  our  native  in- 
sects, and  as  he  has  not  copied  his  descriptions  from  books, 
but  given  the  result  of  his  persona]  observations  upon  the  spe- 
cimens in  his  own  rich,  if  not  unrivalled,  cabinet,  the  confidence 
of  the  student  in  the  autlior's  accuracy  is  thereby  strongly 
corroborated. 

The  author  follows  the  two  leading  divisions  of  insects  pro- 
posed by  Clairville,  namely  MandHndata^  comprehending  insects 
furnished  with  mandibles,  or  jaws ;  and  HaustelldtCj  compre- 
hending insects  furnished  widi  haustella,  or  suckers.  These 
he  divides  into  orders,  and  subdivides  into  sections,  sub-sec- 
tions, families,  genera,  species,  and  varieties.  As  his  orders 
are  somewhat  different  from  those  hitherto  proposed,  and 
withal  more  distinctly  characterised,  we  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  giving  in  English  what  the  author  has  put  down  in  Latin 
in  nis  tabular  sketches.  It  may  be  remarked  that  he  is  an 
advocate  for  the  circular  system  of  Macleay,  though  he  does  not 
follow  his  quinary  divisions ;  the  septenary  (as  he  appears  to 
think)  being  more  suited  to  his  orders.  The  following  num- 
bers, therefore,  are  supposed  to  return  reciprocally  into  one 
anoiiier* 

L  Mandibula^ta  (with  jaws). 

2.  Strepdptera.  —  The  upper  wings  more  or  less  coria- 
ceous; the  under  wings  contorted;  as  in  X^nos. 

S.  Coledptera.-^The  upper  wings  more  or  less  coriaceous; 
the  under  wings  not  contorted,  but  transversely,  plicatile ;  the 
nervures  simple ;  as  in  Cifirabus,  the  garden  beetle. 

4.  Dermiptera.  —  The  upper  wings  more  or  less  coria- 
ceous ;  the  under  wings  not  contorted,  but  transversely  plica- 
tile  ;  the  nervures  radiated ;  as  in  Forf  icula,  the  earwig. 

5.  OrthSptera. — The  upper  wings  more  or  less  coriaceous ; . 
the  under  wings  not  contorted,  but  longitudinally  plicate ;  as 
in  Bl^tta,  the  cockroach. 

6.  Neurdptera,  —  All  the  wings  membranaceous  and  reticu- 
late; as  in  LibSilula,  the  dragon-fly. 

7.  7rjc//4p/^tf.  — All.  the  wings  membranaceous,  venose, 
and  hairy;  as  in  Phryganea. 
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8.  Hynendpiera.  —  All  the  wings  membranaoeousy  venoflei 
and  naked  ;  as  in  ^espa,  the  wasp. 

11.  Haustella^ta  (with  a  sucker). 

13.  Hemtjjiera.  —  Wings  four,  not  scaly ;  body  depressed ; 
as  in  Cimex,  the  plant-bug. 

14.  Homdptera. —  Wings  four,  not  scaly;  body  elevated; 
as  in  A^phis,  the  plant-louse. 

8.  Lispid^era.  —  Wings  four;  scales  imbricated;  as  in 
Apilio,  the  butterfly,  and  Sphinx,  the  hawk-moth. 

9.  Diptera.  —  Wings  two ;  head  distinct;  as  in  JIfusca,  the 
fly. 

10.  HomaUptera*  —  Wmgs  two;  head  sessile ;  as  in  Hip- 
pobdsca,  the  forest-fly. 

1 1.  Aphaniptera.  -^  Wings  none;  body  compressed;  as  in 
Pijilex,  the  common  flea. 

12.  jfptera. — Wings  none ;  body  depressed ;  as  in  Lepisma, 
and  i^ediculus,  the  louse. 

This  sketch,  slight  as  it  i%  will  enable  our  readers,  with  a 
very  little  attention,  to  class  any  insect  with  which  they  happen 
to  meet;  but  for  ample»  dear  and  scientific  descriptions  of  the 
genera,  species,  and  varieties,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the 
work  itself.  It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  Mr.  Stephens  to  add, 
that  he  has  by  no  means  limited  himself  to  a  mere  description 
of  insects.  He  has  in  many  cases  entered  minutely  into  their 
economy,  and  into  details  connected  with  utili^.  Speakings 
for  example,  of  the  larvas  <^  the  Ad^phaga  of  Claurville,  a 
section  of  the  order  Coleoptera,  he  says :  — 

'<  They  voraciously  devour  worms  and  the  larvs  of  all  other 
insects,  as  well  as  perfect  insects;  though  the  larvae  of  Zabrus . 

Sibbus  are  said  to  destroy  young  wheat,  and  a  long  account  of 
leir  devastations,  in  the  canton  of  Sc^urg,  near  Halle,  in 
Germany,  is  given  in  the  first  volume  of  Germar's  Magazine 
der  Enttmologiey  wherein  it  is  stated,  that  they  were  accompanied 
with  a  lai^  proportion  of  the  herbivorous  larvas  of  Jlfelolon- 
tha  rufic6rnis.  May  not,**  Mr.  Stephens  adds  in  a  note,  <^  these 
herbivorous  larvae  have  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  mis- 
chief to  the  wheat,  while  those  of  the  Zabrus  contributed  rather 
to  lessen  their  numbers  than  to  destroy  the  com."  (voL  i.  p.  4.) 
*<  And  is  it  not  probable  that  the  perfect  insects  ascend  the 
corn  for  the  purpose  of  devouring  the  parasite  insects  thereon  ? 
This  is  a  subject  that  requires  investigation,  as  it  is  highly 
imiK>rtant  for  the  interests  of  the  agriculturists,  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  the  insect  abounds  {as  at  Worthing^  Brighton, 
Hoistings,  Gimbrtdge),  that  the  question  should  be  thoroughly 
!ict  at  r\«st ;  iKHrause,  ^lould  the  Zabri  depart  from  the  habits 
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of  the  group  to  which  they  belong,  and  become  herbivorous 
instead  of  carnivorous,  their  destruction  would  be  desirable ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  if  they  destroy  the  devourers  of  our 
produce,  their  preservation  should  be. attempted."  (vol.  i. 
p.  140.) 

Did  our  space  permit,  we  could  multiply  extracts  of  similar 
interest,  though  the  merit  of  the  work  does  not  depend  so 
much  on  detaUs  of  this  kind,  as  on  its  profound,  minute,  and 
accurate  science,  in  which  department  Mr.  Stephens  could  not 
be  easily  surpassed.  We  cannot  but  heartily  wish  all  success 
to  a  work  so  eminently  deserving  the  patronage  of  the  British 
public  J.  R, 


Art.  U.  Conversations  on  Geology:  comprising  a  Familiar  Ex^^ 
planaiion  of  the  Huttonian  and  W'emerian  Systems  /  the  Mosaic 
Geology  as  explained  by  Mr.  Granville  Penn  ;  the  late  Discover 
ries  ^  Professor  Buckland^  Humboldt^  Dr.  Macculloch,  and 
others.  1  vol.  12nio,  with  coloured  engravings  and  wood-cuts, 
pp.371«     Maunder,  London,  1828. 

We  have  no  wish  to  retract  the  very  favourable  opinion 
which  we  expressed  of  this  work,  when  it  was  first  put  into 
our  hands  (see  p.  280.) ;  but,  in  order  to  put  it  in  the  power 
of  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves,  we  shall  now  give 
some  account  of  its  plan  and  execution. 

The  author,  as  will  appear  from  the  title,  has  r^ected  (.we 
think,  wisely)  the  obsolescent  catechetical  method  formerly  so 
fiishionable,  and  has  in  some  measure  followed  the  classical 
models  of  Xenophon,  Plato,  and  Cicero.  This,  it  has  been 
observed  by  a  contemporary  reviewer,  as  a  method  of  exciting 
interest  and  affording  room  for  apt  illustrations,  is  immeasur- 
ably beyond  the  clumsy,  dry,  and  lifeless  plan  too  frequently 
followed,  of  question  and  answer,  inasmuch  as  it  carries  with 
it  the  thread  of  a  narrative,  which  the  question  and  answer 
system  is  perpetually  snapping  asunder.  According  to  the 
latter  plan,  we  might  expect,  in  a  Catechism  of  Geology,  some 
such  beginning  as  the  following:  — 

Ques.  —  What  is  meant  by  geology  ? 

Ans,  —  By  geology  is  meant  the  science  of  the  earth's  for- 
mation and  changes. 

Ques.  —  Of  how  many  parts  does  the  science  o^*  geology 
consist  ? 

Ansfw.  —  The  science  of  geology  consists  of  four  parts. 
&C.  &c.  &c. 
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Now,  as  a  contrast  to  this,  let  us  see  how  the  subject  is 
managed  in  the  conversational  style,  by  the  anthor  under  re*- 
Tiew.  We  quote  from  the  opening  of  the  first  oonyersation, 
premising  that  the  speakers  are  Mrs.  R.  and  her  two  children, 
Edward  and  Christina,  each  of  whom  is  characterised  by 
peculiarities  of  sentiment  and  style  of  thinking. 

"  Edward,  —  Sea-shells,  did  you  sav,  mother,  in  the  heart  of  solid  rocks, 
and  far  inland?  There  must  surdy  be  some  mistake  in  this;  at  least  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  incredible. 

'*Mr$,  jR.  —  Incredible  as  you  suppose  it  to  be,  my  dear'  boy,  yon  may 
see  it  with  your  own  eves  in  the  marble  of  this  chimney-piece,  which  you 
may  perceive  is  throughout  studded  with  shells,  as  if  they  were  fresh  from 
the  sea.  They  eveu  retain,  as  you  perceive,  their  original  nacre^  as  the 
French  call  the  peculiar  lustre  of  mother-of-pearl. 

"  ChristvM,  —  Ah,  so  they  do ;  but,  I  dare  say,  it  is  only  a  good  imitation 
of  shells  made  on  the  marble.  There  is  a  very  pretty  one  on  the  lid  of  my 
work-box,  which  is  certainly  artificial ;  and  those  in  the  marble  may  have 
been  done  in  the  same  way. 

'*  Mn.  R.  —  But,  my  dear,  there  is  no  nacre  on  the  shell  on  your  work- 
box  ;  and  it  is  evident,  indeed,  that  it  is  wholly  made  of  pieces  of  stained 
wood,  ingeniously  put  together:  but  the  shells  in  the  marble  are  r«al 
shells,  as  you  may  see,  diiiering  in  nothing  from  those  we  find  on  the  sea- 
shore. 

"  Edward,  —  Then  how  could  they  come  into  the  marble?  It  must 
have  been  soft,  like  paste,  or  have  been  precipitated  or  deposited,  as  we  sa v 
in  chemistry,  over  the  shells ;  for  they  are  distributed,  as  I  perceive,  through 
Its  substance. 

**  Mn,  R,  —  Yes ;  and  if  you  were  to  break  the  marble  into  a  thousand 
'  fragments,  you  would  find  a  shell  in  almost  every  one  of  them. 

**  Chriitina,  —  Is  there  any  history  of  these  curious  shells,  mother  ?  I 
should  like  above  all  things  to  read  it.  I  suppose  it  must  be  something 
like  the  stories  I  have  seen  of  living  toads  found  in  the  heart  of  growing 
trees. 

**  Mn,  R,  — The  history  of  the  shells,  my  dear,  and  many  other  things 
no  less  wonderful,  is  given  in  the  science  called  Geology,  which  treats  of 
the  first  appearance  of  rocks,  mountains,  vallies,  lakes,  and  rivers,  and  tlie 
changes  tney  have  undergone  from  the  creation  and  the  deluge  till  the 
present  time.*'  (p.  3.) 

'  As  a  considerable  portion  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the 
two  rival  theories  of  the  earth,  proposed  by  Hutton  and  by 
Werner,  whose  several  disciples  have  been  named  Vulcanists 
and  IfeptunistSf  because  the  former  advocates  the  agency  of 
fire,  and  the  latter  the  agency  of  water,  in  the  formation  of 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  we  shall  give  a  short  sketch  df  the 
leading  doctrines  of  both  systems,  nearly  in  the  words  of  bur 
author :  — 

'  For  the  purpose  of  making  a  globe  like  the  earth,  with  seas,  continents, 
and  islands,  diversified  with  hills  and  vallies,  and  productive  of  food  for 
various  animals,  Dr.  Hutton  considered  it  as  indispensable  that  other  globes 
should  have  previously  existed,  from  which  materials  for  the  structure  m%ht 
be  derived.  These  supposititious  worlds  being  acted  on  by  the  moist  atmo- 
sphere, by  rains,  and  by  the  frosts  and  thaws  of  winter  and  spring,  would,  in 
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along  course  of  yean,  be  crambled  down,  or,  as  Uie  geolog^ts  say,  disin* 
t^rated,  and  gradually  carried  by  rivers,  in  the  form  of  sand^  clay,  and 
gravel,  to  the  sea.  At  the  bottom  of  the  sea  these  materials  would  arrange 
Siemselves  in  beds,  diflering  in  thickness,  according  to  the  circumstances  by 
which  they  might  be  affected.  But  those  beds  would  have  continued  in  the 
soft  state  of  sand,  or  clay  for  ever,  unless  something  occurred  to  harden 
them.  It  is  here  that  Dr.  Hutton  brings  in  the  agency  of  fire,  and  tells  us, 
that  there  b  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  sufficient  heat,  from  a  great  central 
fire  which  he  conceives  to  exist  in  the  centre  of  the  globe,  to  melt  all  the 
clay,  sand,  and  gravel,  and  to  form  them  into  rocks.  He  provides  for  the 
appearance  of  these  above  water,  by  supposing  that  the  central  fire  occa- 
sionally expands  itself,  and  elevates  the  newly  formed  rocks  into  islands  and 
continents,  diversified  by  hills  and  vallies;  these  being  destined  in  their 
tnm  to  the  same  changes  of  destruction  and  renovation,  as  those  from  which 
they  took  their  origin/  (p.  47 — 50.) 

'  According  to  the  rival  geological  theorist,  Werner,  all  the  substances 
which  now  constitute  rocks,  mountains,  and  soil  on  the  earth's  surface,  were 
ori^nally  existing,  in  a  state  of  solution,  in  the  waters  of  the  great  chaos, 
which  he  supposes  at  the  beginning  to  have  surrounded  the  globe  to  a  vast 
depth.  The  substances  or  materials  of  rocks,  thus  swimming  in  the  primi- 
tive ocean,  he  concdves  to  have  gradually  fallen  to  the  bottom,  sometimes 
by  chemical,  sometimes  by  mechanical  means,  and  sometimes  by  both  to- 
gether ;  and  in  this  manner,  he  thinks,  all  the  rocks  have  been  formed  which 
we  now  find  on  digging  into  the  earth.  The  inequalities  of  mountains  and 
vallies  on  the  sprface  of  the  earth,  whi<!h  were  thus  produced  as  soon  as  the 
waters  began  to  subside  (and  this  subsidence  is  an  important  point  in  the 
system),  ^adually  rose  out  of  the  primitive  sea,  forming  the  first  dry  land. 
The  rocks  which  were  in  this  manner  first  formed,  Werner  calls  the  Ori" 
ginal  or  Primitive  Fomuttion  :  they  consist  of  granite,  gneiss,  difl^ent  species 
of  slate,  marble,  and  trap. 

'  The  formation  of  tnese  rocks,  however,  did  not,  it  seems,  exhaust  the 
materials  floating  in  the  waters,  for  the  deposition  went  on,  and  a  class  of 
rocks  were  formed  consisting  of  grev  wack^  limestone,  and  trap,  which 
rested  on  the  primitive,  And  are  called  by  Werner  the  Intermediate  or 
TVantUion  Bocks,  because,  on  their  appearance  above  the  waters,  the  earth, 
he  conceives,  passed  into  a  habitable  state. 

'  After  the  formation  of  those  primitive  and  transition  rocks,  Werner 
alleges  that  the  water  suddenly  rose  over  them  to  a  great  height,  covering 
them  in  many  places,  as  it  again  subsided,  with  a  new  formation  of  rocks, 
consisting  of  sandstone,  conglomerates,  limestone,  gypsum,  chalk,  and  rock- 
salt,  which  he  called  Level  or  Ftoetx  Rocks. 

*  Since  that  neriod,  the  wearing  down  of  the  rocks,  by  the  action  of  the 
weather  and  otner  causes,  and  the  washing  away  of  the  worn  materials  by 
rains  and  streams  of  water,  have  formed  soil,  gravel,  sand,  peat,  and  the 
various  other  beds  which  are  called  AUuiMJ  (p.  58-— 60.) 

Into  the  details  of  these  two  systems,  and  the  numerous 
objections  to  their  several  opinions,  started  and  explained  in 
the  Conversationsj  we  have  not  room  to  enter;  and  much  less 
can  we  take  up  at  present  the  still  more  rational  and  plau- 
sible system  which  Mr.  Granville  Penn  has  constructed  from 
the  Mosaic  history  of  the  creation  and  the  deluge,  and  which 
is  also  fully  treated  of  in  the  latter  part' of  the  volume.  Our 
readers,  however,  may  like  to  see  a  list  of  the  subjects  treated 
of  in  their  order :  these  ar6,  **  Theories  of  the  earth  ;  Geolo- 
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gical  cabinet;  First  principles  of  the  Wemerian  system; 
Eflects  of  expansion,  arisbg  from  a  central  fire;  Formation 
of  ravines,  vallies,  and  river  courses;  Origin  of  vallies,  plains, 
marshes,  bogs,  and  lakes;  Order  of  roclw,  with  the  origin  of 
coal,  and  diffusion  of  gravel  and  sand  in  the  sea ;  ConsoliSition 
and  hardening  of  rocks;  Mineral  veins;  Mosaic  geology,  as 
explained  by  Mr.  Penn;  Bones  and  shells  in  rocks  and 
caverns,  and  in  the  soil;  The  great  rock  basins  of  London, 
Paris,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  the  extinct  animals  of  a 
former  world." 

It  may  be  objected  to  these  Conversations  on  Geology^  that 
they  contain  too  many  objections,  and  leave  many  parts  of  the 
subject  in  ntter  uncertainty:  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  reply 
to  this,  that  all  the  systems  of  geolc^  are  predsely  in  the 
state  in  which  they  are  here  represented,  uncertain  and  imper- 
fect in  their  theories  and  speculations ;  though  these  are  gene- 
rally illustrated  by  interesting  and  well  ascertained  fects,  and 
sufficiently  plausible  arguments.  The  author  of  the  Conver- 
sations^ therefore,  it  would  appear  to  us,  has  acted  judiciously 
in  representing  the  actual  imperfections  of  geology,  rather 
than  concealing  them,  and  in  expressing  doubts  upon  points 
imperfectly  ascertained,  rather  than  dogmatising. 


Art.  III.  Catalopie  of  Worlcs  on  Natural  History^  lately  puhUshed^ 
with  some  Notice  of  those  considered  the  most  interesting  to  British 
Naturalists. 

France. 

F^mteneUe^yLJvBa:  Biblioth^e  I%vsico-E'conoiuiquey  on  Jounial  des 
D^couveites  et  PerfectionDeinens  de  rlndustrie  Nationale  et  E^trang^ 
de  TB'conomie  niraie  et  domestique^  de  la  Physique,  la  Cbimie,  I'Hutoire 
Naturdle,  la  M^dedne  doniestique  et  v^t^rinaire,  enfin  des  Sdences  et 
det  Arts  qui  ae  rattachent  aux  besoins  de  la  vie. 
Among  the  collaborateurs  in  this  extensive  and  important  undertaking 

we  perceive  the  distinguished  names  of  Baudrillart,  Bory  de  St.  Vincent, 

Delille,  Oeyeuz,  Guillemin,  Labarraque,  Lassaigne,  Lesson,  Pelletan,  Ras- 

pail)  Richard,  Tollard,  Vefguaud,  &c.  &c. 

Vatel^  M.  Pn  M^ecin-T&^rinaire :  E'Umem  de  Patholocie  V^t^rinaire,  ou 
Pr^ds  tfadorique  et  pratique  de  la  m^edne  et  de  hi  chbui*ne  des  prin- 
dpaux  anumux  domestiqne.  Tom.  8.  le  et  8e  parties.  Faiis,  1888. 
8  vols,  8VO|  pp.  935. 

Boit-Dwtd,  M.  /.  A^  Membre  de  plusieurs  Sod^t^s  savantes :  Flore  Fran- 
oaise,  ou  Description  synoptique  des  plantes  qui  croissent  naturellement 
sur  lo  sol  Frangais.    rais»  1888.    9  vols,  ismo,  pp.  1180. 
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Temanx^  M.,  ain^ :  Sur  les  Obstacles  qui  s'opposent  encore  \  la  Propagation 
des  M^nos  en  Francel    P&rU,  18SR,  4to. 
This  woric  contains  curious  facts  respecting  sheep. 

Macquart^  M.  J, :  Insectes  Oipt^es  du  Nord  de  la  France  (Platyp^zines, 
Dolichopodes,  Empides,  Hybotides).    Lille,  1887.    8?Oy  pp.  159,  aTec  pi. 

Bory  de  Si,  Vincent^  M.  le  Colonel :   R^sum^  d'Erpetolo|;]e,  ou  d'Histoire 
Naturelle  de  Reptiles,  accompagn^e  d'une  Iconographie.     1  yol.  18mo, 
avec  atlas,  1 8mo. 
An  exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive  production,  by  one  of  the  first 

naturalists  in  iwice. 

*  Germany. 

Kreysig,  Fridinc  Louis  :  Ueber  den  Gebrauch  der  natiirlichen  und  kttnst- 
licben  Mineralwasser.    Leipzig,  1828.     12nio,  pp.  550. 

This  little  work  contmns  an  account  of  the  mineral  waters  of  Carlsbad, 
Embs,  Eger,  Marienbad,  F^nnont,  and  Spa. 

Mencke,  Dr.  C,  7%, :  Synopsis  Methodica  MoUuscorum  generum  omnium 

eC  ^;)ec]erum  earura  quse  in  Museo  Menkeano  adsenrantur.    I^rmont, 

1 888.     8VO,  pp.  xii.  et  9 1 . 
Hartweg,  M. :    Hortus  Carlsruhanus,  oder  Verzeichniss  scemmtlicher  Ge- 

wachse,  &c.    Carlsruhe.    8vo. 
Trantactiotu  of  the  General  Helvetic  Society  of  Natural  HUtory  :  Verhand- 

lungen  der  AUg.  Schweizer,  Gesellschaft,  &c.    Zurich.    8?o,  pp.  160. 

Perleb,  M.  C7. ;  Lehrbuch  der  Naturgeschichte,  &c.  Elements  of  Natural 
History. 

Leichterutem,  M.  de :  Umriss  der  Naturbeschreibung,  &c.  Elements  of 
Natural  History,  &c.    Berlin.     8vo,  pp.  200. 

Bluff"^  M.  J, :  Entwickelungs-Combinationen  Oi^ganischer  Wesen.  Cologne. 

8V0,  pp.  51. 
Duvemay,  Dr.  G.  L  :   Discours  prononc^  le  88  D^embre,  k  TOuverture 

du  Cours  d'Histoire  Naturelle  de  hi  Faculty  des  Sciences  de  Strasbourg. 

Strasburg^  1 888.    8  vo,  pp.  418. 

Holland  and  the  Netherlands. 

AtuUjn,M,N,:  Natuurk.  Verhandel.,  &c  Catalogue  of  the  Insects  of 
the  Netheriands,  particularly  those  found  in  the  vidnity  of  Harlem. 
1888.     Tom.  16.  pt.  1.  pp.  185. 

Lefeune,  M.  A.  L.  St. :  Revue  de  la  Flore  des  Enyurons  de  Spa.  Li^ 
8vo,  pp.869. 


Art.  IV.    Literary  Notice. 


Th«  Areand  of  Science  and  Art  for  1889  will  be  published  early  in 
Januai7,and  will  contain  all  the  popular  discoveries  and  improvements  of 
the  past  year,  in  mechanical  and  cnemical  science,  natural  hbtoiy,  rural  and 
domestic  economy,  the  useful  and  fine  arts,  and  a  miscellaneous  register. 
The  forthcoming  volume  will  be  somewhat  larger  than  that  of  last  year,  and 
will  be  illustrated  with  upwards  of  twenty  engravings. 
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PART  III. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.     Natural  History  in  Foreign  Countries. 

FRANCE. 

^  EPiSALf  Oct.  15.  —  There  is  a  small  miscellaneous  Museum  here,  but  it 
is  more  remarkable  for  Roman  sculptures  and  coins  dug  up  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, than  for  specimens  of  natural  history.  The  attention  to  Uib 
science,  however,  is  increasing,  as  appears  both  by  the  specimeos  lately  pur- 
chased and  added  to  the  collection,  and  by  the  communications  to  a  rery 
useful  periodical  which  appears  here  every  three  months^  Le  Journal  de  la 
So^ted^E^muUdwn,  Tnere  is  a  tolerable  collection  of  minerals,  and  a 
number  of  precious  stones  of  different  kinds  procured  from  the  shrines  of 
saints,  or  sacred  relics  of  monasteries  or  convents,  formerly  existing  in  the 
department  of  the  Vosges.  A  number  of  pearls  ha?e  lately  been  taken  from 
the  fresh-water  muscle  (ilf^a  margaritifera),  found  here  in  the  river  Valooie ; 
and  when  the  Duchess  of  An^uTeme,  who  lately  visited  Epinal,  stiw  tnose 
in  the  museum,  she  very  patriotically  ordered  a  necklace  from  the  director 
and  librarian,  M.  Petit-Jean,  a  liberal  minded  excellent  man,  who  seemed 
to  us  to  unite  the  best  parts  of  the  French  and  Enelish  character. 

Stroihurg,  Oct.  19.  —  The  Museum  of  Natural  History  here  contains 
ati  extensive  collection.  It  is  more  than  usually  rich  in  corals,  sponges, 
star-fish,  and  marine  Moll6sca.  There  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  Ast^rias 
c^iput  Medi]ks(ff,  a  great  number  of  Gorg6nta,  of  ScaUtfia  speddsa,  and  of 
Cwtai'a,  and  a  pair  of  gloves  manu&ctured  from  the  fibres  of  Pinna  n6bi- 
lis.  There  u  an  excellent  collection  of  birds,  especially  those  of  AlsoMda, 
which  is  rich  in  this  division  of  animals,  and  contains  some  species  found 
but  in  few  other  countries.  Several  species  of  owls,  birds  in  which  Alsatia 
is  very  prolific.  Stiix  ural^nsis  (the  owl  of  the  Ural  mountains),  rare,  and 
worth  fifty  Napoleons.  OirthhL  muriuria,  only  found  in  Alsada.  7Vochil2dse, 
a  large  collection,  diarkdrius  giilicus  and  Phsnio6ptenis  hkber,  fonnd  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  A  considerable  collection  of  fishes.  Diodon  ma- 
culitus.  A  good  specimen  of  the  rattle-snake.  iSS6rex  moscellktus,  from 
Siberia,  very  rare,  presented  by  Pdlas.  Myrmec6phaga  jub^ta,  the  ant- 
eater,  a  remarkably  nne  specimen.  Sciur6pterus  voluc^la.  One  of  the  best 
collections  of  butterflies  in  existence  out  or  Paris  and  Vienna ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  collection  of  organic  remains,  and  petrified  productions. 
Phys^ter  macroc^phalus,  the  head  and  part  of  the  vertebrae.  Large  firag- 
ments  of  mammoths,  elephants,  hyenas,  and  other  fossil  quadrupeds.  A 
good  collection  of  minerals.  HyMia  roul^,  a  species  of  quartz  found  in  the 
Rhine,  but  rare.  A  collection  of  the  minerals  of  Alsatia,  with  those  which 
have  been  applied  to  purposes  of  utility  particularly  indicated. 

An  apartment  devoted  to  vegetable  productions,  contains  the  section  of 
the  trunk  of  a  ulver  fir  tree  (il'bies  piceaX  called  Le  grand  Sapin  de  Hoch- 
wald,  a  forest  at  Barr,  in  Alsatia.  This  tree  was  I50(t  hifh,  with  a  trunk 
perfectly  straight  and  free  from  branches  to  the  height  of  50  ft.,  after  which  it 
was  forked  with  the  one  shoot  100  ft.  lon^  and  the  other  somewhat  shorter. 
The  dkmeter  of  the  trunk  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  was  8ft.;  at  50  fL 
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from  the  giround,  6  ft. ;  etdmated  aj^,  360  yean.  It  was  cut  4k>wii  on  the 
Jd  of  June^  1816,  the  hranches  having  b^gun  to  wither  at  the  top,  and  the 
trunk  to  decay  at  the  centre.  There  i»  another  silver  Br  tree  standing  near 
where  this  one  stood,  nearly  of  the  same  height,  and  estimated  to  be  of 
the  same  age.  The  forest  of  Hochwald  (Hi^h-wood,  in  allusion  probably 
to  the  hei^t  of  the  trees)  consists  almost  entuely  of  silver  firs,  and  before 
the  revolution  belonged  to  the  town  of  Strasburg. 

There  is  a  good  collection  of  specimens  of  difierent  kinds  of  timber, 
which,  instead  of  exhibiting  a  series  of  polished  tablets,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  consists  of  oblique  sections  of  the  trunk  with  the  bark  on,  of  the  avop 
rage  size  which  the  trunk  attains.  Specimens  polished,  and  otherwise 
manufiictured,  are  also  ejiiubited;  so  that  the  collection  becomes  at  once 
instructive  to  the  botanist,  and  to  the  cabinet-maker  and  jomer.  It  also 
contains  a  collection  of  seeds,  with  their  pods  and  other  integuments  or 
receptacles,  arranged  according  to  the  natural  system,  amongst  which  the 
diflmnt  cones  of  the  Coniferas,  and  the  pods  of  L^gumindsce,  form  very 
interesting  assemblages;  and  a  herbarium,  arranged  after  the  manner  of 
Jussieu. 

The  whole  o(  this  museum  is  in  excellent  order.  Among  the  quadrupeds 
and  birds  there  is  no  appearance  of  moths,  and  at  the  same  time  no  smell 
of  camphor,  or  other  preservative  ingredients.  On  enquiring  of  M.  Vinet 
what  means  he  used  to  preserve  in  such  excellent  condition  the  objects  un- 
der his  care,  he  answered,  **  Nothing  more  than  frequently  inspecting  them, 
airing  them,  gently  brushing  them  over,  or  wiping  off  any  thing  extraneous^ 
and  keeping  the  cases  perf<^y  dean.''  He  observed  that  camphor,  pepper^ 
cedar  woo<it  savine,  ftc,  which  were  used  by  some  housewives  to  keep  moths 
from  clothes,  had  been  found  perfectly  useless  if  the  clothes  were  not  fre- 
auently  taken  out,  brushed,  and  aired ;  and  that  if  clothes  were  taken  out 
frecpiently,  and.  brushed  and  aired,  no  camphor  or  'other  ingredient  was  ne- 
cessary to  keep  them  from  the  moth,  or  other  insects.  The  idea  occurred  to 
him  that  what  held  good  in  keeping  nirs,  leather,  woollen  doth,  feathers^  and 
other  artides  of  drns,  free  from  moths,  might  hold  ^ood  in  preserving  the 
same  articles  in  their  unmanufactured  state,  and  he  tned  it  and  was  success- 
ful.  The  same  idea  has  been  applied  in  England  to  the  keeping  of  speci- 
mens of  plants^  which  require  to  be  frequently  turned  over.  To  convince 
himself  and  others  of  the  uselessness  of  camphor  and  other  nostrums  alone, 
M«  Vinet  has  hatched  moths  in  an  atmosphere  impregnated  with  camphor, 
and  the  other  substances  mentioned.  This  hint,  as  to  the  preservation 
of  artides  of  dress  made  from  animal  substances,  will,  we  know,  not  be  lost 
on  our  female  readers. 

M.  Vinet,  besides  being  the  keeper  of  this  museum,  collects  and  prepares 
objects  of  natural  history  ibr  sale,  and  sends  the  natural  productions  of  Al- 
satia  to  other  countries. 

The  Botanic  Garden  here  contains  a  tolerable  collection,  the  hardy 
plants  arranged  in  the  Jussieuean  manner.  There  are  some  |(ood  specimens 
of  exotic  trees  and  shrubs,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  a  feteUsbikrie 
odiantifdlia,  the  male  plant,  as  in  England,  and  almost  every  where  dse  in 
Europe,  which  flowers  fredy  every  year !  It  is  about  18  ft.  high,  and  has 
no  leading  shoot,  having  been  completely  overshadowed  for  many  years  by 
an  immense  P6pulus  angulata,  which  was  taken  down  about  twelve  years 
ago.  Professor  Nestler  conjectures  that  the  change  of  drcumstances  pro- 
duced by  the  removal  of  the  poplar,  may  probably  be  the  cause  of  the 
inflorescence.  A  female  Salisburt0  is  now  planted  bedde  the  male,  raised 
fit>ro  a  bud  received  from  Professor  Decandolle,  who^  some  years  ago,  found 
acddentally,  in  a  garden  near  Geneva,  the  only  female  plant  at  Uiat  time 
known  in  Europe*  We  suggested  the  idea  of  inserting  buds  of  the  female 
plant  on  the  pomts  of  the  extreme  shoots  of  the  male,  thinking  it  probable 
^hat,  by  becoming  a  part  <^  the  same  tree,  it  will  become  si£ject  to  the 
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same  disposition  to  produce  Uosaoms.  The  ftmentmns  of  the  male  flower 
are  small,  like  those  of  the  walnut.  Other  interesting  rpecimens  are:— 
Gymnoclidus  canad^nsis^  which  flowers  and  fruits  most  abundantly  every 
year,  and  the  pods,  which  remain  on  the  tree  till  spring,  produce  a  fine  effect 
during  winter.  Juglans  nigra,  very  large,  and  bearing  immense  crops  of 
fruit.  Qu^cus  Cms,  too  ft.  high,  flowers  and  fruits  every  year,  but  the 
fruit  never  ripens.  Ac^  monspessulknum,  very  large.  05rmi8  alternil5lia, 
18ft.  high.  jLaurus  Sdnafirtu,  rib6rnum  nudum,  linttlgo^  and  ;miniBlitim» 
▼ery  large.  Z^cium  europs^'um,  as  a  standard,  laden  with  fine,  large,  deep 
red  fruit ;  very  ornamental.  L.  b&rberum  beside  it,  with  fewer,  smaller,  and 
paler-coloured  fruit,  and  with  ovate  leaves,  while  the  other  has  lanceolate 
leaves.  Xanth6xylum/rBxineum,  lai^e ;  the  male  and  female  plant  beside 
each  other,  and  ripening  seeds  every  year.  A  collection  of  wild  gooseber- 
ries and  currants,  lately  collected  in  the  Vosges,  among  which  it  is  powible 
there  may  be  some  new  species  or  varieties,  ^nchus  Plurai^  also  from 
the  Vosges ;  it  grows  5  ft.  high,  with  fine  blue  flowers,  and  large  succulent 
leaves  and  stems  which  might  probably  be  rendered  useful  in  agriculture, 
and  possibly  even  for  salading.  Lycopddium  denticulktum,  commonly  kept 
in  green-houses,  and  sometimes  even  in  hot-houses,  in  England,  but  here 
growing  most  luxuriantly  on  a  bed  of  peat,  whero  it  remains  during  winter, 
being  covered  with  loose  dry  leaves.  We  may  remark  that  the  winters  in 
Engumd  have  at  least  ten  times  as  many  rainy  dttjs  as  those  of  the  north  of 
Fnmce,  and  that  to  render  this  plan  of  preservation  successful  in  the  for- 
mer country,  a  covering  of  boards  or  of  thatch  matting  would  require  to  be 
auspended  over  the  leaves. 

The  Empress  Josephine  Bonaparte,  allowed  by  all  pardes  to  have  been 
an  excellent  woman,  and  known  as  a  great  patroness  of  botany  and  garden- 
ing, resided  three  months  at  Strasburg  in  the  vear  1808.  She  walked 
almost  every  day  in  the  botanic  garden,  conversed  respecting  the  collection 
with  the  director  and  the  sardener,  and  sent  a  number  of  exotics  from  Mal- 
maison,  among  which  the  following  have  attuned-  a  large  size,  and  some  of 
them  are  obliged  to  be  cut  down  every  year  when  r^laced  in  their  winter 
quarters.  B&nksia  praemdrsa,  Echinus  if6Ue,  Uvul^na  guine^sis ;  ildtcia 
acanthoc^rpa,  floribunda,and  loph&ntha  var.  coarctkta;  l^cus  p^ndula,  1 2  ft. 
high,  and  now  covered  with  yellow  fruit,  about  the  size  of  gooseberries; 
T/ct<ma  g^ndis,  Cheirostemon  /ilatanoldes ;  £uph6rbta  fieni(5lia,  10  ft. 
high  ;  Ekeb^rgta  cap6)sis ;  and  iSblknum  auriculkum,  10  ft.  high,  turned  out 
of  the  pot  every  year  in  the  open  garden,  where  it  attains  the  height  of  15  ft., 
and  forms  a  magnificent  object  of  its  lund,  covered  with  flowers  and  frvit. 
There  are  two  lar]pe  date  palms,  and  a  number  of  the  other  old  inhabitants 
of  hot -houses,  which  we  need  not  notice. 

Metz,  Dec,  8. — There  is  a  small  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  here,  formed 
by  M.  Hollandre,  the  professor  of  natural  history  and  botanv  and  the  libra- 
nan.  Hfe  has  prepared  most  of  the  subjects  himself,  and  is  obviously  wholly 
devoted  to  natural  science.  He  seems  very  properly  to  aim  at  collecting 
together  something  of  every  order  in  the  dinerent  classes  and  families  of 
animals  and  minerals,  and  has  already  formed  a  complete  herbal  of  the 
plants  which  grow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Metz.  Tne  animals  and  birds 
aro  in  cases,  fitted  up  with  three  or  more  stories  of  stages,  each  stage  of 
three  or  four  shelves,  according  to  the  size  of  the  subjects  to  be  plac«i  on 
them.  As  the  mineral  specimens  are  small,  there  are  five  or  six  small 
shelves  to  each  stage  devoted  to  that  part  of  the  collection.  Nothing  is 
gained  in  point  of  room  by  these  stages,  but  a  great  deal  in  the  convenience 
of  viewing  the  objects  placed  on  them.  The  cabinet  tables  in  the  middle 
of  the  apartment  bear  glass  cases  with  small  objects  in  the  usual  mannefv 
and  their  interior  contains  a  stage,  facing  the  light,  and  enclosed  by  glased 
frames,  for  oblects  of  a  larger  size.  The  advantage  of  the  stage  disposition 
in  reflecting  the  objects  to  the  eye^  is  here  strikuigly  obvious.    Every  spe- 
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dmen  is  conspicuously  named  in  French,  and  after  Linnseus  or  some  more 
recent  author.    There  are  few  MamroMia,  but  a  considerable  collection 
of  birds,  the  greater  part  prepared  and  mounted  by  the  professor  himself.  All 
the  birds  of  the  department  of  the  Moselle,  and  as  many  as  possible  of  those 
which  are  indigenous  to  France,  are  contained  in  this  collection ;  and  as 
owls  and  the  relcon  family  are  much  more  common  on  the  Continent  than 
in  Britain,  these  birds  make  the  roost  conspicuous  appearance.  There  is  one 
large  sea  eagle  which  was  shot  in  the  neighbourhood ;  a  bird  which  one 
would  not  have  expected  sO  far  in  the  interior.  The  Flora  of  the  environs  of 
Metz  is  arranged  according  to  the  natural  system ;  each  specimen  attached 
by  narrow  slips  of  paper  to  the  third  page  of  a  folio  leaf;  the  class,  order, 
fiimily,  tribe,  name,  locality,  &c.,  being  inserted  on  the  first  page,  under 
printed  heads  or  titles,  the  last  of  which  is  **  General  Remarks."    Unfor- 
tunately, the  Professor  being  out  of  town,  we  could  not  ascertain  the 
number  of  families,  species,  or  rare  plants ;  but  we  were  assured  gene- 
rally by  M.  Clerc,  the  sub-librarian  (whose  grandfother,  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, accompanied  King  James  to  France  and  settled  there),  that  it  was 
rich.     M.  Clerc  is  much  attached  to  agriculture  and  gardening,  and  was 
a  particular  friend  of  the  late  Baron  Tschoudy,  of  this  neighbourhood, 
the  inventor  of  the  Grefie  herbac^e.    There  are  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
'  SolhtuB  ramdsus,  and  a  very  curious  fragment  of  the  trunk  of  a  beech  tree, 
which  the  Professor  discovered^  in  the  street  when  passing  by  a  man  who 
was  sawinff  up  some  fire-wood.    This  fragment  is  a  portion  separated  lonei- 
tudinally  trora  a  cross  section  of  a  tree,  which  may  nave  been  18  in.  or  2  It. 
in  diameter,  and  from  fifty  to  sixty  years  of  ase.    At  the  age  of  fifly  years, 
some  person  had  cut  in  the  bark,  and  through  the  liber  and  alburnum,  the 
form  of  a  cross,  about  a  foot  Ions,  and  had,  by  some  means  or  other,  black- 
ened or  oxidised  (or  probably  the  weather  might-  have  effected  this)  the 
denuded  surface  which  formed  the  cross.    The  tree  had  been  felled  about 
ten  years  afterwards,  and  happened  to  be  split  by  the  wood-cutter,  exactly 
at  the  layer  where  the  cross  was  formed;  thefiragment  now  displayed  a  black 
cross  on  the  wood  or  interior  side,  and  a  corresponding  cross  on  the  bark 
side  of  the  section,  though  the  two  are  three  incfaer  apart  from  each  other. 
On  counting  the  layers  of  wood  between  the  internal  and  external  cross,  it 
appears  that  the  former  had  remained  two  or  three  years  uncovered,  be- 
cause two  or  three  layers  are  lost  there ;  but  eight  between  the  inner  cross 
and  the  bark  are  very  distinct.    In  the  efibrt  of  nature  to  cover  the  cross; 
a  portion  of  bark,  which  had  formed  the  edges  of  the  wound,  had  been  com- 
pletely enclosed  and  covered  with  wood,  and  still  remains  sound,  but  not 
tignified.    This  fragment  is  not  described  as  being  particularly  important, 
in  a  physiological  point  of  view,  but  still  it  shows  that  the  accretions  to  a 
timber  tree  are  added  from  without,  and  that  bark  cannot  be  changed  into 
wood,  any  more  than  the  skin  of  an  animal  can  be  turned  into  flesh.  Tfaerd 
is  a  very  complete  collection  of  specimens  of  timber  of  all  the  trees  which 
the  late  Baron  Tschoudy  knew,  and  proved  would  bear  the  open  air  in  the 
doMUtment  of  the  Moselle ;  hadeed  the  greater  part  of  the  specimens  were 
taxen  by  M.  HoUandre  from  trees  planted  by  the  Baron ;  but  we  must 
reserve  further  particulars  respecting  this  museum,  and  other  subjects  con- 
nected with  Natural  Histoiy  at  Metz,  till  we  can  seee  Professor  HoUandre, 
the  plantations  of  the  late  Baron  Tschoudy,  and  the  Natural  History  Cabi- 
net of  M.  Meslier  de  Rocan. 

The  Botanic  Garden  here  is  small,  but  not  without  interest.  It  was  for- 
merly the  garden  of  a  convent  of  Capuchins,  whose  church  now  forms  a 
very  good  oransery,  and  contains  140  large  handsome  trees,  some  of  them 
80  ft.  high,  and  a  Magn6lMi  erandifldra  exceeding  that  height,  and  finely 
furnished  with  branches  and  leaves.  This  change  took  place  about  twenty- 
eight  years  ago,  at  which  time  the  present  curator,  M.  Coutie,  a  native  of 
Strasbuiig,  who  has  been  three  years  in  Paris,  and  six  years  in  England, 
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aod  is,  consequently,  a  very  superior  botmbt  and  gardener,  was  ^pointed 
to  Its  management.    The  harav  herbaceous  plants  are  arranged  in  beda 
edged  with  box,  according  to  the  natural  system,  and  the  hardy  liflieoiM 
plants  are  also'  arranged  according  to  that  system,  at  the  north  end,  and 
along  part  of  two  sides  of  the  garden,  leaviujg  the  area  open  to  the  south. 
There  are  none  of  the  specimens  of  extraordmaiy  mapiitude^  but  some  are 
worthy  of  notice  for  the  progress  they  have  made  m  twenQr-ei^t  years. 
The  laraest  specimens  belong,  of  course,  to  the  genus  P6pu]us;  but  ifcer, 
Tilia,  P^tulus^  Pinusy  Plitanus,  and  some  other  genera,  have  attained  re- 
spectable dimensions.  A  handsome  specimen  of  GuUandina  Bdndvc  is  here ; 
and  a  T^ia  aiig^itea,  grafted  at  the  hei^t  of  6  ft.  upon  a  common  lune 
tree,  the  diameter  of  the  stock  about  1  ft.  6.  in.,  while  that  of  the  graft 
projects  abruptly,  like  a  capital  of  a  column,  nearly  1  ft.  all  round,  so  that 
the  diameter  of  the  f^  is  upwards  of  3  ft. ;  the  head  is  ovate,  about  50  ft. 
high,  and  30  ft.  in  duuneter.     Other  specimens  which  have  ^own  vigor- 
ously are,  Pinus  romkna,  sylv^stris,  Mu^hut  (such  as  we  saw  in  abundance 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Munichl  maritima,  and  Larlcio;  Lkrix.  americkna 
Rhda  To»cod^ndron,  and  ^ppOphae  rhamncddes.    The  first  plant  wbich 
attracted  our  attention  in  the  stove  was  Anona  CherimoSoy  15n.  high,  in  a 
pot  not  quite  a  foot  in  diameter  at  the  surface.  It  was  raised  from  seedM^c^ut 
twenty-eight  years,  ago,  and  fruited  six  or  eight  years  ago    It  produced,  m 
two  years,  nine  or  ten  fruit,  about  the  size,  shape,  and  colour  of  orangea,  and 
v«py  palatable.     The  seeds  were  perfect,  and  young  plants  have  be«i 
raised  from  them,  which  are  now  nearly  as  large  as  thdr  parent.    There  n 
a  specimen  of  Jlcus  bengal^nsis,  nearly  twenty  feet  high,  with  a  root  pro- 
ceeding  from  the  trunk  at  the  height  of  twelve  feet  from  the  surfece  of  the 
pot.    This  root,  without  any  assistance  from  art,  has  descended  to  within 
1  ft.  8  in.  of  the  ground ;  and  the  fibre,  in  its  descent,  has  in  some  1P^»^ 
become  monstrous,  and  expanded  into  a  lamina  neariy  half  an  inch  broad. 
Having  in  this  sute  left  offgrowii^  the  recommencement  of  flowth  waa 
in  the  form  of  small  round  fibres  fit>m  the  lower  extremity  of  ttie  lamma; 
these,  in  their  turn,  have  again  become  monstrous,  and  the  toqgu^ 
shaped  monstrosities  again  fringed  with  fibres,  so  that  the  entire  tissue  of 
roots  has  rather  a  singular  appearance.    Nothing  can  prove  more  cleariy 
that  the  fibres  of  plants,  like  the  leaves  and  every  other  accretion,  are  nou* 
rished  by  the  prepared  sap  of  the  plant  directed  towards  them,  and  not 
immediately  by  the  substances  which  the  roots  absorb  from  the  ground^ 
water,  or  air ;  just,  in  short,  as  an  animal  is  nourished  by  its  blood«  and  not 
immediately  by  the  food  received  into  its  stomach.    There  js  a  fine  plant 
of  B6mbax  pentaph;^llum,  15ft.  high,  and  only  ten  years  old,  raiaed  firom 
seeds  recdved  from  Kew.    EhrUta  /inifolia,  Malpighia  ikrens,  and  Piper  re- 
ticulktum,  received  from  the  late  Mr.  Loddiges.    Psidium  mont^um,  15  ft. 
h4;h.    SterciUia  jplatanifdlia,  upwards  of  20  ft.  high,  raised  from  «eeds» 
twenty  years  ago.    In  the  green-house  there  is  a  considerable  coUec^n  of 
Cape  and  Australian  pUnts,  the  greater  part  received  direct  from  Kew  gar- 
dens, dther  as  seeds  or  small  pUmts.  Massdnaa  pustul^  Primula  sin^ft^ 
and  fourteen  sorts  of  Chrys&nthemum,  are  the  principal  plants  in  flower.  M. 
Ck>utie,  though  within  three  weeks  of  being  eighty  years  of  age,  is  still  as 
fond  of  plants  as  ever,  and  showed  us  some  recent  arrivals  from  M.  Cela» 
of  Paris,  which  he  had  received  in  exchange;  a  proo^  if  proof  were 
wanting,  of  the  congeniality  of  botanical  and  gardening  pursuits  to  age, 
which  ought  to  induce  such  as  are  young  to  take  every  reasonable  op- 
portunity of  laying  in  a  stock  of  ideas  on  these  subjectt,  for  use  in  that 
period  of  life.    Olthe  nuiperous  nurseries  and  gardens  in  the  n^gbbour- 
hood  of  the  town,  and  of  the  pine-apples  gtowa  m  this  garden  for  the  uae 
of  the  Mayor  of  Metz,  we  shall  have  to  speak  m  the  Gardener's  Magaiine. 
— CoruL 
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HyeJBiYchet  on  the  PoUeh  of  PUttUt  and  the  ukimdte  Particles  of  Matter.  — • 
The  Academy  of  Sciience^,  at  their  Meeting  of  Dfec.  8.,  heard  the  report  of 
MM.  Casiini,  Desfontaines,  Mirbel,  and  De  Blainville,  on  a  memoir  on 
Pollen  and  the  Spermatic  Granules  of  AnlmalSy  by  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart. 
In  a  formier  memoir  on  the  same  subject,  this  gentleman  had'  detailed  some 
interesting  and  accurately  analysed  facts;  on  the  theory  contained  in  it  the 
Committee  had  not  given  any  opinion,  but  had  requested  the  writer  to  per- 
severe in  his  observations.  In  a  subseouent  pai>er,  M.  RaspaU,  an  experienced 
microscopic  observer,  had  cpmbatea  the  opinionB  of  M .  Brongniart,  and 
endeavoured  to  demonstrate  that  the  granules  contained  in  the  grains  ^jf 
pollen,  so  far  from  being  analogous  to  spermatic  animalcules,  arp  not  eyea 
or^nised  bodies,  Afler  adverting  to  these  memoirs,  M.  Casdni  noticecjL  the[ 
opinions  contained  in  a  paper  by  the  celebrated  English  botanist,  Mr^  Robert 
Brown.  This  gentleman  tbinlw,  with  M.  Qroxu^niart,  that  the  granules  oC 
pollien  are  endued  with  a  distinct  and  independent  motion,;  but  on  vanouB. 
theoretical  points  he  differs  from 'him.  He,  has  not  only  observed  thin 
motion  in  the  granules  of  Hying  plants,  but  has  also  perceived  the  same  pro* 
perty  in  those  of  plants  dried  for  a  century,  and  preserved  in  spirits  vf 
wine^  and  in  those  df  mosses  and  equisetums  living  or  dried ;  in  t$e  mole- 
cules obtained  by  tnturatin^  in  water  the  orgpiic  tissue  of  animals  or  ycge-^ 
tables  living  or  dead;  aAd  in  those  obtained  in  the  same; manner  froiq.aU 
sorts  of  inorganic  substances,  as  glass,  granite,  &c.  In  shorty  he  thiqka. 
that  all  the  active  molecules,  organic  or  inorganic,  are  the  same  in  nature^ 
form,  and  si^e,  and  endued  w;ith  the  same  properties  j  and  not  in  the  least 
different  fVom  those  observed  in  pollen  by  M.  Brongniart. 

In  the  present  memoir,  which  is  principally  devoted  to  the  refutation  of 
M.  RaspaiPs  objections,  M.  Brongniart  cites,  in  support  of  his  own  mode  of! 
observation,  the  curious  fact,  that  plants  made  to  flower  in  winter,  by  meana 
of  shelter  and  artificial  heat,  have  generally  their  grains  of  pollen  filled  with, 
a  mucilaginous  substance,  devoid  of  regular  and  moving, granules ;  mid,  af. 
these  plants  rarely  fructify,  he  thence  draws  an  inference  favourable  to  his. 
system.'  . 

Thus,  then,  the  quesdon  discussed  by  M.  Brongniart  is  now  debated  by 
three  very  skilful  observers,  and  r€»olyed  in  three  different  ways.:  for,  whilst 
M.  Brongniart  admits,  in  the  interior  of  grains  of  pollen,  reguUrrly  organised 
corpuscles,  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  distinct  from  all  other  bodies,  analo- 
gous to  spermatic  animalcules,  and  essentially  destined  to  produce,  the 
embiyo;  Nf .  Raspail  sees  nothing  in  these  corp^uscles  but  little  resinous 
masses,  shapeless,  variable,  and  absolutely  deprived  of  organisation  and  of, 
life;  and' Mr.  Brown,  discarding  at  once  the  exclusive  opinions  of  both, 
admits  in  all  natural  bodies,  whether  organic  or  inorganic,  active  moleqiiles 
of  the  same  form,  size,  and  nature,  and  exhibiting  a  spontaneous  motion  as 
sooii  as  they  are  disintegrated  and  plunged  in  fluid. 

The  Committee,  on  the  one  hand,  agreed  with  M.  Brongniart  and  Mr. 
Brown,  that  the  causes  to  which  M.  Raspail  attributes  the  motion  of  the 
granules^  exercise,  in  reality,  no  influence  over  them;  and,  on  the  other,  ^ 
they  coincided  with  Mr.  Brown,  that  various  inorganic  bodies,  triturated  in 
water,  offer,  if  not  always,  at  least  sometimes,  corpuscles  whose  uze,  form, 
add  motion  are  nearly  the  same,  under  the  microscope,  with  those  o£  the  , 
graniilcs  of  pollen.  They  also  remarked,  that  the  resemblance  between  the 
active  molecules  of  Mr.  Brown  and  the  spermatic  granules  of  M.  Brongniart^ 
furnishes  strong  presumptions  against  the  hypotnesis  of  the  latter.  They 
called  the  attention  of  botanists  to  the  singular  phenomenon  of  apparently 
spontaneous  motion,  and  asked  if  it  might  not  be  attributed  to  mutual 
attraction  and  repulsion.  Great  difference  was  observed  in  the  manifest- 
ations of  this  phenomenon ;  so  much  so,  that,  under  circumstances  to  all 
appearance  alike,  the  granules  of  the  same  plant  at  one  time  esthibited  a 
very  perceptible  motion,  and  at  another  perfect  immobflity. 
VOL.  1.  —  No.  5.  KK 
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..^  Such,"  said  M.  Gasnnt,  *'  are  the  external  appearances.  But  must  we, 
Jtom  these,  necessarily  conclude  that  the  internal  nature,  and  all  the  pro- 
perties and  functions,  are  absolutely  the  same,  in  bodies  of  so  different 
origin  ?  On  this  we  have  not  had  the  temerity  to  decide ;  it  can  only  be 
4one  after  researches  much  more  numerous  and  profound  than  we  have 
been  able  to  make.*'    {Le  Globe^  Dec.  15.) 

GERMANY.  ^ 

Mvnichy  November  6.  —  The  attachment  of  the  late  Ktn^  of  Bavaria, 
Maximilian  Joseph,  to  the  pursuit  of  natural  history,  was  evinced  by  the 
expedition  of  Drs.  Spix  ana  Martius  to  examine  the  natural  productions  of 
Brazil ;  by  the  botanic  garden  at  Munich,  and  by  the  rich  collection  of 
exotics  in  the  hot-houses  at  Nymphenburg,  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  that 
capital.  The  Museum  of  Natural  History  is'also  much  mdebted  to  the  late 
King,  and  especially  for  the  Museum  Brasiliknum,  which  contains  a  great 
number  of  articles,  collected  by  Drs.  Spix  and  Martius.  The  present  king 
does  not  neglect  natural  history,  and  has  lately  purchased  in  Holland 
upwards  of  twenty  large  specimens  of  palms,  which  nave  been  conveyed  to 
Nuremburg ;  but  his  attention  is  chiefly  directed  to  the  advancement  of 
agriculture  and  other  arts  of  industry,  and  to  the  fi(ie  arts.  New  roads  are 
projected ;  a  rail-road  (the  climate  being  unfavourable  for  canals)  to  join  the 
Rhme  and  the  Danube  is  talked  of;  an  immense  building  for  containing  a 
collection  of  pictures  is  in  progress,  and  one  for  a  collection  of  antique 
sculpture  nearly  completed.  Works  like  these  constitute  the  capital  of  a 
country,  bv  whieh  its  industry  is  employed  to  advantage ;  and  though  eal- 
leHes  of  pictures  will  not  return  to  the  nation  the  sam^  interest  on  their 
cost,  as  money  laid  out  on  roads,  bridges,  general  drainages,  &c.,  yet  in  the 
way  of  attracting  strangers,  such  expenditure  will  bring  something;  and,  at 
least,  more  than  money  laid  out  in  multiplying  palaces,  which  are  much  less 
interesting  to  mankind  in  general,  and  which  cannot,  lik^  gardens,  mu- 
seums, and  collections  of  objects  of  art,  be  enjoyed  by  every  body,  and 
afi^rd  instruction  and  entertainment  at  the  same  time. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Munich  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts ;  the  original  collection,  and  that  from  Brazil.  The  former  is  arranged 
according  to  the  Linnean  system,  and  may  be  considered  as  extensive. 
Among  the  Mammalia  are  good  specimens  of  the  rhinoceros,  the  elephant, 
the  reindeer,  the  elk,  and,  as  an  interesting  curiosity,  the  horse  of  the  late 
Count  Rumford,  on  which  he  is  said  to  have  rode  out  of  Munich,  to  bold 
a  conference  with  the  army  of  Cond^,  and  on  which  occasion  he  prevented 
the  threat  of  that  army  to  burn  the  town  from  being  carried  into  execution. 
The  collection  of  birds  combines  also  a  collection  of  nests  and  of  eggs. 
The  birds  are  placed  on  sloping  stages,  enclosed  in  upright  glass  cases ;  the 
advantage  of  the  slope  is  that  the  objects  receive  the  light  from  the  win- 
dows, and  reflect  it  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  at  a  better  angle  than  when 
placed  in  ranges  of  shelves  rising  perpendicularly.  Among  the  insects  is  an 
excellent  collection  of  exotic  butterflies,  and  the  MoUusca  and  Zoophites 
are  numerous. 

The  Museum  Brasiliknum,  besides  a  great  many  domestic, -personal, 
warlike,  and  regal  instruments  and  ornaments  of  the  Indians,  contains  laige 
specimens  of  the  siren  and  the  dolphin ;  a  beautiful  assembli^e  of  birds; 
a  snake  above  90  ft.  in  length ;  skeletons  of  MammMia,  including  those  of 
two  alligators ;  and  a  great  many  specimens  of  amphibious  animals,  fish, 
shells,  and  insects.  Among  the  minerals  is  a  lai^ge  fragment  of  meteoric 
stone.  Respecting  the  description  of  this  collection  Dr.  Martius  has  pub- 
lished the  following 

**  Literary  Notice. —  The  sudden  death  of  his  fellow-labourer  and  travel- 
ling companion  has  given  occasion  to  Dr.  Martius  to  notify  to  amateurs^ 
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And  to  the  subscribers  to  the  literary  undertaking  relative  to  his  voyi«e  tor 
the  Brazil  with  the  deceased,  that  the  description  of  that  voyage  will  be 
continued,  the  King  having  communicated  to  hun  the  papers  of  the  late  Dr.  -* 
Spix.  The  greater  part  of  the  second  volume,  and  of  tne  atlas,  is  already 
printed.  It  being  impossible  to  comprise  every  thins  in  this  second  volume, 
a  third,  without  an  atlas,  will  by  necessity  be  published,  which  will  contun 
the  voyage  on  the  river  Amazon,  and  some  geographical,  statistical,  and 
physical  details.'  Dr.  Martius  will  study  to  keep  the  work  within  mode- 
rate limits,  BO  that  it  may  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  price ;  the  atlas  ivill  con- 
tain twenty  sheets,  instead  of  fifteen,  as  originally  announced,  with  views, 
portraits,  &c.,  a  second  sheet  of  the  generu  map  of  South  America,  and 
teveral  subordinate  maps. 

*'  The  botanical  works  will  also  be  continued  on  same  principle.  The 
genera  and  species  of  palms  will  be  finished  with  the  delivery  of  the  fifth 
part,  and  the  Nova  Genera  Plantkrum  will  be  completed  by  a  third  volume, 
which  will  contain  a  very  curious  monoeraph  of  Cryptogkmia,  half  of 
which,  on  twenty-five  plates,  is  already  finisned. 

*'  The  description  and  figures  of  the  the  fishes  of  Brazil,  which  death 

Erevented  Dr.  Spix  from  completing,  will  be  published  by  Dr.  Martius,  who 
opes  to  effect  all  these  objects  with  respect  to  Brazil  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  years,  and  in  this  manner  to  give  an  idea  of  the  riche8,'in  natural 
history,  of  a  country  which,  in  every  respect,  merits  the  attention  and  the 
interest  of  Europe. 
Dr.  Martius's  works  already  published  are : 

imo  dela  description  du  voya^:  le  imier  Volume  (en  allemand)  avec  un 
Atlas  de  15  grandes  feuilles  lithographi^es,  une  feuille  suppl^mentaire  de 
musiaue  et  la  riartie  septentrionale  de  la  carte  g^nerale  de  PAm^rique 
meriaionale.  Edition  Velin  Imperial,  4/.  14«.  eS.;  Royal,  sans  T Atlas, 
1/.  Ij.;  Edition  in  English. 

Sdo  des  ouvraees  botaniques : 

1.  Mart  Palm.  Gen.  et  Species,  grand  in  folio  avec  108  tableaux,  con- 
tenant  en  partie  ^analyse  des  palmiers  et  en  partie  des  palmier^ 
represents  dans  des  paysages  tropiques.    Prix  color.  52/. ;  en  noir. 

2.  Mart,  nova  Gen.  Plant.  Imperial-Quarto  ler  et  2d  volume,  avec  800 
tableaux.  Vol.1,  color  Imp.  Quarto,  16/.  16«.;  Vol.  II.,  16/.  16«.; 
Vol.  I.  et  II.  en  noir. 

.  3d  des  ouvrages  zoologiques:    Testacea  fluviatilia,  descripsit  Wagner, 
Imp.  Quarto,  29  tab.  4/.  4j. 

S'addresser  k  Treuttel,  Wlirtz,  et  Richter,  London. 

Dr.  Martius  is  at  present  occupied  with  an  original  and  ingenious 
theory  of  the  structure  of  plants ;  tne  Doctor  gave  some  account  of  it  a 
few  weeks  ago  at  Berlin,  wuere  it  excited  a  great  sensation ;  it  will  very 
soon  be  published  in  a  German  periodical,  and  we  are  promised  a  copy  on 
its  first  appearance,  for  the  purpose  of  translating  ana  laying  before  our 
readers.  In  the  mean  time  we  put  down  one  or  two  ideas  recollected  from 
a  general  outline  of  the  theory  which  the  Doctor  stated  to  us.  The  knot, 
or  joint,  of  plants  with  stems,  or  the  collar  of  plants  without  stems,  con- 
tains the  life,  and  is  for  all  the  purposes  of  reproduction  as  perfect  as  the 
geed.  The  leaves  of  plants  are  protruded  trom  the  stem  in  the  order  of 
circumvolvins  lines ;  the  fifth  or  the  sixth  leaf  will  always  be  found  over 
the  first,  and  no  plant  can  produce  a  flower  till  the  leaves  have  made  at 
least  one  circumvolution.  The  flower  and  all  its  parts  are  but  modifications 
of  the  leaf;  and  the  calyx,  the  corolla,  and  the  stamens  follow  the  same  law 
in  their  developement  as  the  leaves.  The  whole  of  that  part  of  the  plant 
which  is  above  ground,  may  be  described  as  a  travelling  leaf.  Supposing 
this  theory  to  be  supported  by  facts,  the  uses  to  be  derived  from  it,  in  yege- 
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table  culture  and  scientific  description,  are  various  and  inaportant.  In. the 
ftrst  place,  an  end  will  be  put  to  tbe  doubts  respecting  the  comparative 
durability  of  plants  propagated  by  extension,  and  those  propagated  by  seeds. 
In*  the  second  place,  from  details  which  we  cannot  fully  enter  into,  the  de- 
scriptions of  natural  orders  ahd  genera  may  be  reduced  to  short  definitions, 
and  the  employment  of  signs,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  idgebra»  be 
adopted,  instead  of  long  descriptions.  Dr.  Martins  showed  us  a  proof- 
sbeet,  in  which  a  number  of  natural  orders,  beginning  with  J^anunculacese, 
were  defined  in  less  than  two  lines  each,  and  some  in  only  one  line,  by  signs 
and. numerals.  We  shall  not  follow  tliese  very  remarkable  views  further, 
lest  we  sbould  fall  into  error,  and  because  we  nope»  in  our  next  Number, 
to  ffive  them  in  more  detail. 

U  is  possible  that,  as  the  study  of  natural  science  advances,  the  language 
of  scientific  description  may  be  greatly  simplified  and  abri(%ed.  This  has 
already  been  done  by  Linnseus,  and  may  be  carried  still  farther  by  such  In- 
ventions as  that  of  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  ^ive  an  idea.  It  is  more 
easy  to  conceive  this,  than  it  is'  to  conceive  with  what  facility,  and  in  how 
short  a  time,  a  knowledge  of  all  the  objects  of  natural  history  may' ulti- 
mately be  acquired ;  and  that  which  is  at  present  considered  learning  and 
science,  and  conBned  to  a  few  specially  uevoted  to  it,  may  at  length  be 
univer^ly  possessed  in  every  civilised  country,  and  in  every  rank  of  life. 
To  have  speculated,  two  centuries  ago,  on  the  probability  of  all  the  inba-' 
bftants  of  a  country  being  able  to  read,  write,  and  count,  as  they  now  are 
in  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg,  would  not  have  been  thought  more  preposte- 
rous than  to  assert,  at  the  present  day,  the  practicability  and  probability  of 
mechanics, -chemistry,  ind'Yiatnraf  history  beins;  two  centuries  hence,  com- 
mon abjuirementff  of  the  country  labourers  of  jSurbpe. 

Ratitbony  Nov.  TO. -^  There  are  a  Botanical  Society  here  and  a  small 
Botanic  Garden.  .  A  periodical,  exclusively^  devoted  to  botany,  7%r  Bo- 
tamsche  ZeUung^  has  been  published  at  Ratisbon  since  1901.    iH  projector 
and  first  editor  was  Dr.  Hopp^,  the  president  of  the  Society ;  and  its  present 
editor  is  his  pupU,  Dr«  Eischweiter,  .who  has  lately  oommenedd  ano^ther 
periodical,  in  like  manner  exclusively  devoted  to  botany,  entitled  Literatto' 
hUnkerfur  r^ne  tmd  anget/MzncUe  Boiamckf  Sccj    The  DOotor  is  of  opinion, 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  periodical. exclusively  devoted  to  every  separata 
division  of  natural  historf  and  literature ;  for  he  finds,  in  the  present  state 
of  things,  in  which  one  journal  embraces  so  many  objects,  that  he  cannot 
discover  every  thing  which  is  published  respecting  botany,  though  he  devotes 
himself  entirely  andexd^vely  to  that  science,  and  has  access  to  all  6r  mbai 
of  the  periodical  publications  of  Europe.    The  BvMetin  des  Stienceg  NoHt- 
rdles  of  Baron  F^russac^  which  he  acknowledges  to'  be  the  most  complete 
thins  of  the  kind  in  existence,  he  says,  does  not  contain  notices  of  the  half 
of  ^at  is  published  in  GPermany  on  natural  history ;  and  his  own  journal, 
he  doubts  not,  is  likely  to  be  deficient,  both  in  respect  to  England,  and 
America.    The  truth  is,  that  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  what  is  published 
in  the  world  of  literature  is  mere  repetition,  in  one  country  or  lanniage, 
of  what  has  been  published  in  another,  or  known  long  before.    What 'is 
really  new  is  like  a  ^ain  of  wheat  in  a  bnshd  of  chafi!  '  At  aH  ^ents,  we 
are  certain  of  th&  with  respe(it  to  agriculture  and  gardetiing,  In  which  there 
has  been  very  little  novelty  since  the  time  of  the  Romans,  who^  on  their 
part,  seem  to  have  added  nothing  to  what  was  known  to  the  Greeks.  With 
the  progress  of  things,  it  if  probable  that  the  literary  men  of  evciy  country 
m^  finally  arrange'  tbonselves  in  one  grand  republic;  and  that  ait  which  is 
already  known  and  worth  becoming  acquainted  with,  in  each  particular 
department  of  science  and  literature,  being  fixed  in  one  elementarv  and  ' 
fundamental  work,  a  committee  of  the  whole  world,  for  each  particular 
department  or  subdivision,  may  be  employed  to  record  the  increments 
which  are  added  to  each  as  they  are  discovered.    There  will  then  t)e  iudr 
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periodicalt  as  Dr.  fiiscbweiler  would  approTO  of.  In  the  mean  tiraeyitmust 
not  be  forgotten,  that  the  nearest  approximation  to,  such  a  state  of  things 
has  been  made  by  the  Baron  F^rudsac,  in  his  system  of  ByUetuu  Umvers3s 
4iti  Sciences  et  des  Arts,  a  work  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will '  meet  with 
^uch  enepuragement  as  to  enable  its  conductor  to  render  it  as  perfect  as  the 
present  state  of  things  admits  of. 

Nuremberg,  Nbv.  12.  — There  is  neither  botanic  '^rden  nor  public  col- 
lection of  natural  history  here;  but  there  is  a  lady,  Madame  de  Hepp,  who 
is  one  of  the  greatest  l>otanical  amateurs  in  Germany.  Her  collection  of 
hot-house  andgreen-house  plants  is  the  most  extensive  which  we  have  seen 
in  Bavaria,  next  to  those  or  the  government  at  Munich,  and  of  the  king 
at  Nymphenburg.  This  lady  makes  an  extensive  journey  almost  every 
year,  to  see  what  is  new  or  rare  in  Holland,  France,  Prussia,  and  Austria; 
and  no  price  deters  her  from  purchasing  what  she  considers  desirable.  She 
has  also  an  aviary  with  a  variety  of  bircb.  The  garden  of  Madame  de  Hepp 
b  close  to  the  town,  beautifully  laid  out,  and  highly  kept ;  but  of  this  we 
shall  speak  elsewhere,  though  we  cannot  help  adding,  that  we  have  seldom 
been  more  delighted  than  when  we  were  conducted  through  it  by  this 
charming  woman. 

Stuttgard,  Nov,  21.  —  There  was  formerly  a  very  considerable  menagery 
here,  the  private  property  of  the  late  king :  but  it  was  ^ven  up  on^the  pre- 
sent  king  s  accession  to  the  throne ;  some  say,  as  bemg  too  expensive  to 
support ;  and  others,  because  the  king  is  so  great  a  lover  of  liberty,  that  he 
cannot  bear  to  see  any  animal  in  confinement,  not  even  birds  in  cages.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  menagery  were  poisoned  by  prussic  acid,  and  stuffed  for 
the  Cabinet  of  Natural  History ;  wnere  they  may  now  be  seen,  bearing,  with 
other  objects  there,  evidence  that  this  institution  also  is  found  rather  ex- 
pensive to  keep  in  order.  It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  the  academy  of 
htuttgard,  celebrated  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  in  which  were  educated 
several  great  men  from  every  part  of  Europe,  many  of  them  now  living,  no 
longer  exists,  and  for  the  same  reason.  The  building  is  now  occupied  by 
the  king's  private  library;  and  the  grounds,  for  every  pu^)il  of  the  academy 
had  a  small  garden  for  his  recreation,  have  been  levelled,  and  formed  into 
an  English  garden,  in  front  of  what  is  called  the  New  Palace.    The  truth, 

{jrobabiy,  is,  that  poor  kings,  like  other  poor  men,  are  generally  blessed  with 
arge  families ;  like  other  poor  men,  the^,  too,  feel  it  necessary  to  economise; 
and  collections  of  natural  history,  being  luxuries,  are  dispensed  with,  in 
order  to  build  palaces,  and  lay  out  gardens,  for  the  rising  generation  of 
princes.  This  evil,  however  (which,  it  roust  be  observed,  neither  applies  to 
Wurtembcrg  nor  Bavaria),  like  other  evils,  will,  in  time,  work  its  own  cure; 
and  what  was  proposed  to  be  brought  about  in  some  of  the  German  states,' 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  rejected  at  the  time,  will,  pro- 
bably, before  the  century  is  completed,  be  adopted  as  the  result  of  public 
opinion  throughout  Europe,  and  as  matter  of  necessity. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History  is  placed  in  a  very  suitable  building, 
and,  compared  with  the  collections  at  Strasburg  and  Munich,  is  respect- 
able. In  every  department  there  are  species  of  most  of  the  Linneangenera ; 
and,  in  the  class  of  birds,  there  are  several  bundles,  not  vet  mounted; 
which  have  been  sent  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Ludw%,  a  native  of 
Wurtemberg,  resident  at  the  Cape,  and  a  preat  lover  and  promoter  of  natu- 
ral history.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  articles  are  neither  arranged 
nor  named;  some  of  those  which  have  names  do  not  present  the  labels  to 
advantage ;  and  the  cases,  in  respect  of  lijght  and  the  convenience  of  the 
spectator,  are  not  either  so  favourably  designed  or  placed  as  in  the  museums 
of  Strasburg  and  Munich.  These  defects  are  not  the  result  of  any  want 
of  ^kill  or  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  naturalists  who  are  connected  with 
the  establishment)  Professors  Jager  and  Bopp,  but  arc  evidently  unavoid- 
able, for  want  of  funds.    The  mdH  remarkable  objects,  and,  happily,  those 
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which  require  leait  expense  for  their  preservadoa,  are,  specimeos  of  the 
mineral  products  of  Norway,  Iceland,  and  Siberia;  a  collection  of  fosal 
bones  of  the  mammoth,  elepnant,  staf,  horse,  and  other  animals,  dug  up  at 
Canstadt,  near  Stuttgard,  which  are  ireauently  referred  to  by  Cuvier  (who 
was  educated  at  the  academy  here),  Buckland,  and  other  authors.  There  is 
also  a  collection  of  specimens  of  native  marble,  of  which  the  most  remark- 
able variety  is  that  of  Bottingen,  which,  being  formed  of  an  agglomeration 
of  stalactites,  when  sawn  up  longitudinally,  presents  the  appearance  of  pur- 
ple stripes  passing  into  wtiite,  and,  of  course,  transversely,  of  concentric 
circles  similarly  coloured.  As  an  appendix  to  this  museum,  there  are  a 
number  of  curious  pictures,  books,  relics,  and  other  articles,  selected  from 
the  suppressed  convent,  among  which  is  a  portrait  of  the  Countess  of  Salz- 
burg, wtio,  at  the  age  of  fifty  years,  had  mustachios,  whiskers,  and  a  beard, 
as  long  and  black  as  those  of  any  man. 

The  Botanic  Grarden  here  contains  a  tolerable  collection ;  the  herbaceous 
plants  are  arranged  according  to  the  Linnean  system ;  and  the  trees  and 
shrubs  grouped  in  masses,  after  the  natural  orders  of  Jussieu.  To  zoolocy 
and  botany,  nowever,  Wurtemberg  has  contributed  less  than  to  geology,  the 
fossil  remains  of  this  part  of  Germany  being  highly  interesting.  On  this 
subject  we  are  promised  communications,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  corre- 
spondent whom  we  have  bad  the  good  fortune  to  estid>lish  here. 

Heid0lberg,  Nov.  25.  —  A  Museum  of  Natural  History  was  commeqced 
here  in  18S1,  and  has  already  made  considerable  progress.  The  collection 
of  birds  is  very  considerable :  they  are  arranged  in  glass  cases  along  the 
sides  of  a  narrow  gallery,  and- each  subject  has  a  label  of  green  paper  pasted 
on  the  glass,  with  the  name  printed,  according  to  Linnseus,  Cuvier,  or  such 
other  modern  naturalist  as  may  have  proposed  a  nomendature  which  has 
been  received  in  the  scientific  world,  in  Ilrench  and  in  German.  As  good 
specimens  in  excellent  preservation,  were  pointed  out  to  us,  Fultur  fiiscus, 
F41co  Albicflla;  Gapeatus  barbktus,  young  and  full  grown;  O^s  tarda, 
THnga  piignax,  Van^llus  melanog&ster,  T^urdus  roseus,  Rh^nchops  nkra, 
and  a  number  of  others,  which  we  had  not  time  to  note  down.  The  other 
divisions  of  zoology  are  not  yet  so  rich;  but  there  are  a  great  many 
specimens  of  reptiles  and  amphibia,  and  a  good  many  insects ;  each  insect 
fixed  in  a  small  case,  with  a  glass  bottom  and  top,  which  admits  of  viewing 
it  minutely  and  completely  on  both  sides,  and  without  derangement.  £verv 
day  this  collection  is  receiving  accessions  from  different  quarters.  Much 
taste  and  spirit  are  shown  by  those  who  have  commenced  it  and  are  promot- 
ing its  progress ;  and  the  curator,  who  shows  it  to  the  public,  is  a  man  who 
takes  tne  greatest  pidns  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  spectator,  by  pointing 
out  the  more  interesting  specimens,  and  accompanying  his  indications  with 
short  historical  details. 

There  are  two  Botanic  Gardens  here :  one  adjoining  the  museum,  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  the  medical  students,  and  containing  a  collection  of  her- 
baceous plants,  arranged  according  to  the  Linnean  system ;  the  other  on 
the  eminence  on  whidi  stand  the  niin^  of  the  castle  of  Heidelberg,  con- 
taining a  collection  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  for  the  studenU  of  forest 
culture  (forstwissenschafl),  and  also  a  collection  of  agricultural  plants  for 
the  students  of  agriculture  (ackerbau).  Forest  cidture  u  a  subject  of  great 
importance  in  densdy  peopled  countries,  where  wood  serves  not  only  for 
the  purpose  of  architectural  construction,  but  is  the  only  fuel  The  gsirden 
round  tne  castle  is  well  known  and  justly  celebrated  for  its  picturesque  beau- 
ties, its  antiquities,  and  its  views  of  the  town  and  the  valley  of  the  Neckar. 
The  agricultural  garden  contains  one  of  the  most  extensive  collections  of 
Cere^fia  cultivated  in  Europe,  unless  we  except  that  of  M.  Lagasca,  as  far 
as  respects  the  genus  THticura.  The  director  of  these  gardens,  M.  MeU- 
gcr,  has  written  Europaeitche  CereaUen  in  Botanitcher  und  LandunrtAsckaft-^ 
nehtr  Hituichi,  &c,,  lieidelbei^,  1884,  folio,  80  plates;  a  work  of  which  we 
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liave  already  given  a  short  account  in  the  Gardener' t  Magasane,  and  which, 
on  our  return  to  England,  we  hope  to  make  better  known.  In  the  mean 
time  we  may  state  that  M.  Metier  cultivates,  yearly,  a  bed,  about  30  ft. 
long  and  4  ft.  broad,  of  each  of  the  marked  varieties  of  Cereklia  grown 
in  Europe,  of  which  he  willingly  distributes  the  seeds  to  all  who  will 
make  a  good  use  of  them.  We  declined  accepting  of  a  collection  which 
he  offered  us  till  we  could  find  an  East  Lothian  farmer,  or  some  nobleman 
like  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  would  undertake  to  cultivate  them,  and 
persevere  in  their  culture,  till  their  comparative  value,  with  respect  to 
Britain,  be  ascertained.     M.  Metzger  is  a  learned  and  scientific  gardener  oi 

treat  ingenuity ;  he  lives  in  a  habitable  fragment  of  the  ruins  of  the  castle, 
as  a  considerable  library  of  gardening  and  topography,  and  a  good  herba- 
rium. He  keeps  an  assistant  and  an  engraver,  and  is  occupied  m  preparing,  . 
among  other  works,  A  Description  of  the  ancient  and  present  State  of  tSe 
Castle  and  Gardens  of  Heidelberg,  in  which  some  very  curious  information 
^ill  be  given  from  two  very  rare  works ;  the  one  describing  the  ceremonies 
which  took  place  on  the  arrival  at  Heidelberg  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
James  the  Fu^t  of  England ;  and  the  other  Hortus  Palatinus  a  Heidelbergce 
extructusi  S.  de  Cans  Architecto,  1620,  in  folio,  with  many  plates.    M.  Metz- 

Ser  has  also,  in  his  own  room,  by  a  very  simple  process,  which  he  has 
escribed  to  us,  prepared  paper,  resembling  that  of  the  Chinese,  from  the 
bark  of  Jlforus  papyrifera;  and  a  still  more  perfect  paper,  peculiarly 
adapted  for  taking  tracings  of  drawings,  from  the  roots  of  ^Itnae^a  officinalis. 
Both  processes  we  shall  elsewhere  describe. 

The  grounds  adjoining  the  castle  occupy  several  acres,  and  are  laid  out 
with  winding  walks  in  the  natural  style.  The  trees  and  shrubs  are  not 
arranged  according  to  any  system,  because  the  collection  has  been  assem- 
bling for  several  years ;  but  each  genus  is  kept  by  itself,  and  the  individuals 
are  disposed  on  the  turf  in  natural  or  picturesque  groups.  Every  spe- 
cies and  variety  has  placed  by  it  a  tin  label  on  an  iron  rod,  on  which  is 
written  the  Linnean  name  and  synonvmes,  the  German  name;  the  natural 
order  (?),  and  the  native  country.  Close  to  the  building,  and  also  within 
its  ruined  walls,  it  is  in  contemplation  to  have  collections  of  alpine  and 
other  herbaceous  plants,  and  small  American  shrubs.  These  gardensi  are 
open  to  every  body,  and  constitute  one  of  the  principal  promenades  of 
Heidelberg.  There  are  not  many  instances  in  which  the  grounds  of  ruined 
castles,  or  what  may  be  called  the  feudal  wastes  of  ancient  cities,  are 
arranged  in  so  instructive  and  agreeable  a  manner;  and  we  should  like  to 
gee  something  of  the  kind  imitated  here  and  there  in  Britain,  for  instance, 
at  Ludlow,  Stirling,  &c. 

The  museum  and  clmical  botanic  garden  occupy  what  was  formerly  a 
monastery  and  its  burying  ground;  a  cnange  of  destination  not  less  bene- 
ficial to  society. 

At  Schwetsangeny  in  the  post-house,  we  witnessed,  for  the  first  time,  what 
we  have  since  seen  frequently,  an  amusing  application  of  zoological  know- 


and  a  small  ladder  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  jar.  On  the  approach  of  dry 
weather,  the  frogs  mount  tne  ladder ;  but,  when  moisture  is  expected,  they 
descend  into  the  water.  These  animals  are  of  a  bright  ereen,  and  Iti  their 
wild  state  here  climb  the  trees  in  search  of  insects,  and  make  a  peculiar 
singing  noise  before  nun.  In  the  jar  they  get  no  other  food  than  now  and 
then  a  fly ;  one  of  which,  we  were  assured,  would  serve  a  frog  for  a  week, 
though  it  willeat  from  six  to  twelve  in  a  day  if  it  can  get  them.  In  catch- 
ing the  flies  put  alive  into  the  jar  the  frogs  display  preat  adroitness.  In  the 
gardens  and  not-houses  of  Schwetzingen  are  extensive  collections  of  plants, 
but  nothing  in  the  way  of  zoology  or  mineralogy  worthy  of  remark. 

K  K  4 
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,Carl$rt^^  ^ov,  50.  --In  ttieMMfleum  here  there  h  the  best  collection  9/ 
fholls  which  we  have  seen  out  of  Papis»  jn  excellent  prcserTatlon,  but,  un- 
.  happily  for  the  visitor,  not  namod.    A  numl^  of  tne  specim^os  are  ve^ 
sticking,  from  their  size  or  sii^ularity  g£  foiin ;  and  of  some  of  the  rarest, 
as  of  Mie  Geometrical  Stair  (i'),  there  are  duplicates  and  triplicates,    the 
collection  was  made  by  degrees,  at  the  expense  of  the  late  Marchioness 
Caroline  Louisa»  known  to  botanists  by  the  genus  of  exotic  trees  Carolfneo. 
.Qf  the  C  prlnceps  there  is  adrie^  specimen ».  framed  and  glazed,  suspended 
.in  the  museum.    The  collection  o*  Mamm^ia  and  other  zoological  sub- 
jects is'  limited,  but  still  respect^le,.  though  not  in  remarkably  good  order, 
and  none  of  the  species  napi^.    Amo^g  ^  curiosities  is  a  nbrous  or  fox- 
tail root  of  P^pulus.itdlica,  the  thickest  p$art  of  which  does  not  exceed  one 
^fourth  of  an  inch,  while  its  length  b  94  fU    A  spiall  root  had  found  its  way 
into  a  wooden  pipe  which  conveyed  :water  to  a  fountain,  and  jzradually 
increased  in  lengUi'  and  in  number  of  fibres,  lessening,  of  course,  the  quan- 
tity of  water  ddivered,  till  at  last  the  current  was  entirely  stopped,  when, 
the  pipe  being  taken  ui),  the  root  w^s  removed. 

The*  collection  of  minerals  is  jrich.    Besides  the  granites,  marbles,  ore$» 
stalactites,  petrifactions,  .crystallisations,  salt^  .agates,  anfi  qther  rare  ston^ 
of  the  country,  thei*e  is  a  collection  ot  Siberia  minerals,  presented  by  the 
^  late  Emperor  of  Russia,  containing  emeralds  estimated  to  be  worth  14,000 
^orins ;  a  mass  of  rock  crystal,  2  ft.  square  t^y  18  in.  deep,  for  which,  accord-     • 
.ing  to  the  guide,  twoJBnglishmen  ofiered  20,090  florins;  a  number  of  large 
masses  and  beautifully  formed  specimens  of  rock  crystal,  from  St.  Gothard^ 
a  piece  of  the  trunk  of  a  petrified  beech  tree,  2^  ft.  in  diameter  and  $  ft 
long ;  bones  of  the  head  and  legs  of  a  mammoth ;  the  head  of  a  rhinoceros  ; 
a  great  number  of  impressions  of  fishes,  plants,  leaves,  &c.    The  apartment 
in  which  these  articles  are  exhibited  is  too  small,  and  it  is  also  badly  lighted ; 
still  the  collection  is  very  interestinc,  and  we  cannot  but  regret  that  it  is  not 
placed  in  a  suitable  building,  with  ^  the  articles  conspicuously  named,  and 
a  careful  and  skilful  attendant  appointed  to  kqep  the  whole  in  proper 
order.    We  think  it  would  contribute  to  the  instructipnand  enjoyment  ojf 
the  public  who  visit  such  museums,  and  especially  of  country  people  who 
have  not  much  leisure  for  reading  or  the  culture  of  their  minds,  if  a  pro- 
fessor or  professors  were  appointed  to  sfiow  and  describe  the  articles,  and 
even  if  the  professors  were  to  accompany  their  indicative  remarks  by  others 
of  a  scientific,  philosophical,  moral,  or  theological  character,  according  to 
the  apparent  wants  and  wishes  of  the  visitor.    It  would  not  cos^  the  three 
governments  of  Baden,  Wurtemberg,  and  Bavaria,  for  each  professor  of 
tnis  description,  more  than  what  it  now  costs  them  for  each  couple  of  game- 
keepers.    Gmelin,  the  professpr  of  bo^apy  here,  is  said  to  be  occupied 
in  preparing  a  catalogue  of  this  museum ;  but,  as  he  w^s  at  this  time  absent, 
we  haa  not  an  opportunity'of  ascertaining  what  progress  he  had  made. 

There  was  formerly  an  interesting  menagery  in  Uie  jgrand-ducal  garden 
here,  kept  up  at  the  expense  of  the  same  munificpnt  princess,  wI]q  devoted, 
as  we  were  told,  her  pin-money  to  the  formation  of  the  collection  of  shells 
in  the  museum,  already  mentione4 ;  but^  a(  b^r  death,  the  menagery  was 
sold,  and,  as  at  Stuttgard,  the  skins  of  some  of 'the  animals  are  n^Nv  ^n  the 
museum. 

The  Grand-Ducal  Botanic  Garden  is  known,  by  the  Horiu^  Carlsruhauta^ 
to  contain  one  of  the  first  collections  of  exotics  in  Germany.  (ThamseVops  . 
hi^milis  ripens  perfect  fruit  here  every  year,  the  plant  bearing  both  mal^ 
and  female  flowers.  Wistkria  Consequ^na  (Glycine  sinensis)  appears  tp 
hate  been  introduced  here  long  before  it  was  knpwn  in  Britain,  there  being 
a  large  plant  against  the  end  of  a  green-house,  which  has  been  there  foi: 
upwwds  of  fifteen  years,  under  the  name  of  Glycine  arbdrea :  it  is  as  harc^ 
as  Glycine  frutdscens,  flowers  profusely,  and  ripens  seeds,  from  which  young 
plants  have  been  raised.     American  trees  ai^d,  ^^ru^^  tb.^v^  remarkably 
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weil;  they  are.  not  plaated  in  peateaith,  as  in  Rnghmd,  bat  m  rotlcta 
wood,  mixed  with  common  garden  soil.  Andrdmedaarb^rea  haa  attaincid 
the  sise  of  a  tree,  >aod  ripens  seeds  every  y«ar ;  Dlrca  pakbtris  is  lai;ge,'and 
lias  also  penteoted  seeds,  fioom  which  plants  have  been  raised.  Many  t>ther 
interestinji^  particulars  we  omit,  as  belonging  rather  to  gardening  than 
natural  history :  but  we  must. notice  a  very. extensive  collection  oTseedsy 
perhaps  lOOO  species,  in  small  flat  crystal  bottles,  conspicuously  arranged 
and  named;  aqd  a  collection  of  unoods,  indigemMis  and  exotic,  perhaps 
lOO  species,  each  specimen  in  the  ibnn  of  abode,  lettered  on  the  back,  and 
placed  in  a  bookcase.  In  the  green-houte  of  thiA  f^utien,  aft  in  that  of  the 
botanic  garden  of  HeidcUbeiig,  pLants  of  Vallisn^riaBpiryis,  male  and  female^ 
are  k^t  for  the  pnipose  of  illustrating  the  sexual  sj^stem. 

•In  tne  centre  of  tae  principal  green-house  there  is  a  fountain,  and  over 
.it  a  laree  wire  cage,  containing  a  collection  of  hardjr  singing  birds,  which, 
when  those  parts  of  the  windows* that  are  opened  for  air  are  covered  with 
wire  netting,  are  allowed  to  fly  about  the  house ;  but  as  they  are  only  fed 
in  the  cage,  or  rather  wire  tent,  they  always  return  to  it,  and  are  easily  re- 
eficlosed.  In  the  bark  bed  of  the  stove,  M.  Harsweg,  who  is  a  great  lover 
of  insects,  inserts  the  eggs  of  iSScarabae^us  nasicdrnis  Lin.^  a  singnlar^looking 
beetle,  in  the  beginning  of  February :  the  perfect  insects  appear  in  the 
course  of  the  summer,  and  in  the  evening  fly  about  the  garden,  and  add  to 
the  variety  of  twilight  sounds  and  insect  forms.  The  eggs,  unlike  those  of 
the  common  cockcfanfler,  which  require  upwards  of  a  year  to  become  per- 
fect insects,  are  perfected  in  the  coiu'se  of  three  or  four  months.  He  has 
not  found  that  this  beetle  does  harm  to  any  thing,  though  he  has  found  the 
common  Rose  Cockcbafier,  in  its  winged  state,  attack  and  eat  mpe  pine^ 
apples.  He  also  observed  that  the  S.  nasicdrnTs,  or  the  Horned  Coclo- 
chaffer,  frequently  deposited  its  eggs  in  soft  earth  and  rotten  dnng  in  the 
open  air,  but  that  they  were  always  destroyed  by  the  winter  frost ;  so  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  their  being  naturalised  io  Germany.  Those  who  wish 
to  try  this  experiment,  may  procure  the  eggs,  as  well  as  those  of  a  number 
of  other  curious  insects,  mm,  or  through,  M.  Cels,  nnrseiyman,  Mont- 
rouce,  Paris. 

Koelreuter  (known  to  botanists  by  bis  name-plant,  Koelrent^rss  panicu* 
Ikta),  who  was  formeriy  professor  of  botany  here,  is  said  to  have  made  a 
great  many  observations  on  the  pdlen  of  plants.  The  Chevaliea  Zeyer,  the 
garden-director  of  Schwetzingen,  a  scieritiflc  and  ardent  botanist,  who  has 
formed  and  collected  a  herbuium  of  upwards  of  20,000  species,  informs, 
us  that  he  has  seen  drawings,  by  Koelreuter,  of  the  magnified  particles  of 
pollen,  of  upwards  of  sooo  genera ;  that  Professor  Koelreuter  considered 
that  every  genus  that  was  truly  distinct  had  a  distinct  form  of  pollen,  and 
that  the  magnified  figures  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  pollen  would  probably 
be  found  the  most  definite  of  all  generic  distinctions.  The  drawings  are  in 
the  hands  of  his  son,  a  physician  here,  who,  it  is  regretted  by  M.  Zeyer^ 
does  not  communicate  them  to  th^  public,  or  state  nis  reasons  for  with* 
holding  them. 

We  have  brought  away  firom  Carlsruhe  one  live  Ji^aia,  arb6rea,  not  being 
able  to  procure  a  second  or  third  individual ;  plants  of  Vallisn^iii,  a  genus 
which,  we  believe,  is  not  yet  introduced  into  England ;  and,  as  souvenirs^ 
Wistkria  Consequ^Tui,  Andr6med<i  arborea,  and  Diroa  pal6stris,  raised  from 
seeds  ripened  at  Carlsruhe.  We  hope  we  shall  be  more  successful  with  VaU 
lisn^a  than  we  were  with  Salvinia  nutans  in  1819,  which  we  succeeded  in 
bringing  from  Lago  Oscuro  to  Paris,  but  lost  there,  by  placing  it,  floating 
in  a  vessel  of  water,  on  the  outside  of  our  chamber  window,  whence  it  could 
only  be  taken  by  sparrows  or  swallows.  The  grief  and  pain  of  disappoint- 
ment  that  we  experienced  on  this  occasion,  can  only  be  understood  by  those 
who  have  had  a  similar  trial,  or  who  know,  from  reasoning  an4  reflection. 
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the  value  which  care  and  labour  give  to  any  thing;  in  shorty  who  can  apply 
the  theory  of  the  value  of  labour  metaphysically  as  well  as  phydcally. 

Man  in  the  South  of  Genmrny.'^  it  cannot  be  altogether  foreign  to 
natural  history,  to  notice  the  influence  of  climate,  food,  and  political  and 
religious  re^ilations  on  the  human  species ;  and  we  are  unvdlling  to  leave 
Germany  without  saying  something  on  so  interestinff  a  people  as  the  Grer- 
mans.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  man  is  subject  to  tiie  same  laws  as  other 
animals,  and  that  his  natural  or  inborn  character  must  depend  principally 
on  the  climate  and  products  of  the  soil  where  he  u  placed.  His  factitious, 
or  civilised,  character  will  as  certainljr  depend  on  his  education,  taking  that 
word  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  as  mcluding  parental  care  and  example, 
scholastic  tuition,  religion,  and  government.  In  warm  fertile  countries^ 
where  nature  produces  every  thing  spontaneously,  man  becomes  inactive, 
and  has  naturaljy  few  labours  and  few  enjoyments.  In  extremely  cold  and. 
inhospitable  climates,  the  enjoyments  of  man  are  also  few,  because  the 
laboiv  necessary  to  overcome  natural  objects  is  too  great  for  his  powers^ 
ft  would  seem,  therefore,  that  intermediate  climates  are  more  &vourable 
for  human  happiness  than  either  extremes;  but  whether  such  as  are  at  all 
times  temperate,  as  those  of  many  parts  of  Italv  and  Spaio»  or  such  as 
are  alternately  temperate  and  severe,  as  those  of  the  south  of  Germany  and 
the  north  of  France,  are  the  best,  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  It  appears  thai 
a  climate  where  the  winters  are  severe,  has  a  considerable  influence  on  the 
human  character,  by  the  necessity  which  it  induces  of  forethought  in  the 
laying  up  a  provision  of  food  for  winter,  and  the  -greater  attention  and 
labour  tnat  are  reouisite  in  the  article  of  clothing  tor  that  season.  It  is 
certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  in  climates  at  all  times  temperate,  the 
health,  other  circumstances  being  alike,  must  be  better  than  in  severe  cli- 
mates, where  it  is  impaired  by  the  artificial  atmosphere  of  apartments  during 
the  winter  season ;  and  constant  good  health  mbst  necessarilv  have  a  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  character.  Supposing,  therefore,  all  the  artificial 
circumstances  to  be  the  same  in  two  climates,  such  as  that  of  the  south  of 
Germany,  and  that  of  Italy  or  the  central  [)arts  of  France,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  man  would  attain  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection 
in  the  latter  climates  than  in  the  former.  So  much  for  our  theory  of  the 
influence  of  soil  and  climate  on  roan ;  and,  for  further  details,  we  refer  the 
r^er  to  Or.  Falconar's  work  on  the  subject  (Bath,  4to,  1788  ?). 

Of  all  the  artificial  or  accidental  circumstances  which  influence  the  cha* 
racter,  personal  education  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  greatest,  and,  liext, 
religion  and  government.  Manner  of  life,  occupations,  and  pursuits,  and 
even  amusements,  have  an  important  influence.  To  do  more  than  premise 
these  matters,  would  be  unsuitable  to  this  Magazine ;  but  what  has  been 
said  became  necessary  as  an  introduction  to  what  is  to  follow. 

Applying  the  above  theory  to  the  three  states  of  Germany  which  we  have 
passed  through,  Wurtemberg,  Bavaria,  and  Baden,  the  climate  and  soil  of 
these  states  seem  favourable  in  the  second  degree ;  education,  to  a  certain 
extent,  is  there  universal ;  religion  is,  on  the  whole,  more  simple  than  in 
some  other  countries ;  and  the  laws  and  governments  seem,  at  least,  equal, 
in  constitutional  merits  ahd  impartial  administration,  to  those  of  any  people 
in  Europe.  The  manner  of  life,  or  9ccupation,is  chi^y  agricultural ;  which, 
though  not  favourable  to  luxury  and  refinement,  seems,  without  doubt,  for 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  the  happiest  mode  of  existence.  Local  and 
personal  attachments  are  universally  telt  to  be  essential  sources  of  happi- 
ness ;  and  in  no  way  can  this  feeling  be  gratified  so  easily  and  effectually  as 
by  the  possession  of  land.  In  the  three  countries  named,  the  great  majoritv 
of  the  population  are  occupiers  in  perpetuity,  of  a  portion  of  the  soil, 
^ther  as  absolute  proprietors  or  as  n^petual  renters.  This  state  of  thines 
is  far  from  being  favourable  to  what  is  called  making  money ;  but  it  is  high!}' 
favourable  to  health  and  contentment.    It  is  a  great  deal  for  a  poor  man  to 
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have  something  which  he  can  call  his  own ;  something  on  which  he  can 
bestow  laboar,  and  from  which  he  ean»  in  consequence,  extract  enjoyment. 
The  absolute  necessities  of  life  are  few,  and  derived  directly  from  the  soil ; 
the  labouring  man,  therefore,  who  has  a  house  and  a  few  roods  of  land,  is 
certain  of  a  home  and  food ;  he  increases  the  interest  of  his  home  by  a  wife ; 
and  narental  care  and  solicitude,  with  connubial  and  filial  attachment,  fill 
up  ttie  measure  of  his  happiness.  These  are  the  essential  purposes  and 
enjoyments  of  life,  which  nature  intended  for  all  men ;  which  the  poor  man 
can  enjoy  as  well  as  the  rich ;  and  for  which  no  other  enjoyment,  either  of 
the  rich  or  the  poor,  the  wbe  or  the  learned,  can  entirely  compensate.  In 
no  part  of  Europe  have  we  seen,  or  thought  we  have  seen,  these  enjojrnients 
BO  generally  difilised  as  in  the  countries  we  have  recently  passed  through, 
and  more  especially  Wurtemberg.  We  entered  on  these  countries,  expect- 
ing to  find  the  people  not  much  better  off*  than  in  France ;  but  we  could 
not  resist  the  conviction,  produced  by  constant  observation,  and  the  resufat 
of  various  enquiry,  that  comfort  and  happiness  exist  to  a  much  greater  de- 
gree among  the  labouring  classes  of  society  in  the  south  of  Germany,  than 
they  do  in  Britain.  The  people,  at  first  sight,  have  a  milder  and  more 
civilised  aspect.  The  dress  of  the  country  labourers,  male  and  female,  does 
not  consist  of  such  fine  materials  as  in  England ;  but  one  part  of  the  dress 
is  of  a  quality  consistent  with  the  others,  and  the  whole  is  in  a  superior 
style,  compared  with  the  dress  of  the  other  classes  of  society.  There  is  no 
such  thing,  in  this  part  of  Germany,  as  a  man  or  woman  in  rags,  or  with  a 
coat  or  gown  of  the  best  quality,  and  the  hat  or  stockings  in  tatters,  as  is 
freqiienUy  the  case,  not  only  amon^  labourers,  but  even  among  mechanics, 
in  England.  In  short,  the  dress  m  Germany  is  in  much  better  keeping. 
Both  men  and  women  of  the  labouring  class  here  are  more  intelligent  m 
their  aspect,  much  more  civil  and  polite  on  a  first  acquaintance,  and  much 
better  furnished  with  conversation,  than  the  British  labourers.  What  struck 
us  particularly  were,  the  great  rarity  of  exceptions  to  this  general  descrip- 
tion, the  general  uniformity  of  manner  and  character  throughout  the  whole 
country,  and  the  total  absence  of  pi^blic  beggars.  On  enquiry,  we  found 
that  there  were  few  or  no  poor  supported  publicly,  though  every  parish  is 
obliged  to  support  its  poor  when  unable  to  work ;  and,  also,  that  there  were 


very  few  people  in  prison,  either  for  debt  or  for  crime  of  any  kind. 

This  state  of  things  more  particularly  applies  to  Wurtemberg ;  and  the 
causes,  we  think,  may  be  very  easily  tracea.  The  first  and.  principal  cause 
is  a  law  respecting  schools,  which  has  existed,  more  or  less,  in  the  states  of 
the  south  of  Germany,  for  above  a  century,  but  which  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved within  the  last  thirty  years.  By  this  law,  parents  are  compelled  to 
send  their  children  to  school,  from  the  age  of  six  to  fourteen  years,  where 
they  must  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  where  they  may 
acquire  as  much  additional  instruction  in  other  branches  as  their  parents 
choose  to  pay  for.  To  many  of  the  schools  of  Bavaria  large  gardens  are 
attached,  in  which  the  boys  are  taught  the  principal  operations  ofagriculture 
and  gardening  in  their  hours  of.  play ;  and,  in  all  the  schools  of  the  three 
states,  the  girls,  in  addition  to  the'  same  instruction  as  the  bo^'s,  are  taught 
knitting,  sewing,  embroidery,  &c.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  police  and  pnest 
(which  may  be  considered  equivalent  to  our  parish  vestries)  of  each  com- 
mune or  parish,  to  see  that  the  law  is  duly  executed,  the  children  sent  re- 
gularly, and  instructed  duly.  If  the  parents  are  partially  or  wholly  unable 
to  pay  for  their  children,  the  commune  makes  up  the  deficiency.  Keligion 
is  taught  by  the  priest  of  the  village  or  hamlet ;  and  where,  as  is  frequently 
the  ease  in  Wurtemberg,  there  are  two  or  three  religions  in  one  parish, 
each  child  is  taught  by  the  priest  of  its  parents;  all  of  which  priests  are^ 
from  their  office,  members  of  the  committee  or  vestry  of  the  commune. 
The  priest  or  priests  of  the  parish  have  the  regular  inspection  of  the  school- 
master, and  are  required  by  the  government  to  see  that  he  does  his  duty. 
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while  eabh  prie^  %t  die  Bsme  time,  tecs  tbat  the  children  of  hu  flodc  atfend 
Mguiaiijr.  After  the  "bbitd  has  been  the  appointed  number  of  years  at 
sbhool,  It  receives  frotri  the  schoolmaster,  ano  the  priest  of  the  reHgion  to 
'which  it  befoDgSya  certificate,  without  whicjh  it  cannot  procure  emplojrment. 
To  employ  any  person  under  twenty-ofie,  without  such  a  certificate,  is  iUe- 
gal,  'and  punished  by  a  fixed  fine,  as  is  almost  every  other  offence  in  this 
part  of  Qermany :  and  the  fines  are  never  remitted,  which  makes  punish- 
ment always  ceriuan.  The  schoolmaster  is  paid  much  in  the  same  way  as  in 
Scotland ;  by  a  house,  a  garden,  and  sometimes  a  field,  and  by  a  small  salary 
from  the  parish ;  and  by  fixed  rates  for  the  children. 

A  second  law,  which  is  coeVAl  With  the  school. law,  renders  it  illegal  for 
any  young  man  to  marry  before  he  is  twenty-five,  or  any  young  woman  be- 
me  ^e  is  eighteen ;  and  a  young  man,  at  whatever  age  he  wishes  to  many, 
nrast  show,  to  the  police  and  the  priest  6f  the  commune  where  he  resides, 
that  he  n  able,  and  has  the  prospect,  to  provide  for  a  wife  and  family. 

There  are  minor  causes,  but  these  two  laws,  and  the  general  possession  of 
land  both  by  labourers  and  tradesmen,  are  the  chief.  Amongst  the  minor 
causes  are  the  general  simplicity  of  their  forms  of  religion,  and  universal 
toleration ;  even  the  Catholic  faith,  in  Wurtembei^,  is  unattended  with  the 
ceremony  and  spectacle  with  which  it  is  exhibited  in  various  parts  of  Ger- 
many and  France.  The  emial  footing  on  which  the  diflbrent  religions  are 
'placed,  is  also  favourable  to  liberality  of  sentiment  and  good  neighbourhood. 
That  particular  mildness  of  feature  and  character,  so  difierentfrom  what  b 
met  with  in  the  labouring  classes  in  England,  is,  no  doubt,  partly  owing  to 
the  greater  proportions  of  vegetables  and  fruits  which  enter  into  the  general 
diet  of  the  population ;  the  almost  total  abstinence  from  strong  liquors  or 
spirits,  the  general  drink  being  wine ;  and,  perhaps,  to  the  almost  onremitteil 
smoking  of  tobacco  frOm  morning  to  night. 

If  we  seem  to  have  wandered  a  little  from  our  direct  path,  in  order  to 
bring  these  particulars  into  the  view  of  our  readers,  it  is  because  we  think 
similar  laws,  in  respect  to  education  and  marriage,  would  be  of  the  greatest 
importance,  to  Britain  and  Ireland.  Nothing  could  be  easier  than  for  every 
Vestry  and  parish  clergyman  to  see  them  executed.  Such  laws  would  be  a 
small  infiingei!nent,  it  is  true,  oil  personal  liberty;  but  an  infringement 
which,  we  should  think,  every  reasonable  parent  would  assent  to,  and  for 
which,  we  are  sure,  every  child,  on  its  arrival  at  the  age  of  maturity,  would 
be  thankful.  We  m06t  ardently  wish  that  the  state  of  things  in  the  three 
couiftries  mentioned,  might  attract  the  attention  of  some  person  of  parlia- 
mentary interest;  and  that  those  who  have  doubts  on  the  subject,  would 
consent  to  inform  themselves  by  a  residence  of  a  few  weeks  in  Wurtemberg, 
and  eispecially  at  Stnttgard,  round  which  city  will  be  fotind  one  of  the  richest 
*nd  most  picturesdue  countries  in  Europe.  If  we  have  made  any  mis- 
takes in  this  hurried  relation,  written  without  leisure  to  refer  to  the  docu- 
ments which  we  have  in  our  portmanteau,  M.  ZoUer,  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Schools,  and  our  principal  informant,  will  correct  usior 
supply  our  omissions.  —  Cond, 

ITALY. 

Fiora  VirgiUhnit,  — ^prengel  of  Halle,  and  Martin  of  London,  have  eiv- 
deatonred  to,  ascertain  the  identity  of  the  plants  mentioned  by  Virgil;  and, 
more  recently,  M.  Fde  of  Paris,  was  employed  upon  the  same  subject,  by  the 
editor  of  the  Ldtin  CUugum  but  8ig.  Tenore  of  Naples,  has  not  only  had  the 
advantage  of  their  remarks,  but  has  travelled  over  Italy  with  his  Virg^\Ti  his 
hand,  and  has  just  published  the  result  in  a  brochure  entitled  Otservazioni 
iuUa  Flora  Virgiliana.  He  only  mentions  eleven.  1.  The  .i^rundo  of 
Virgil  is  not  necessarily  the  Atdndo  2>dnax,.  nor  the  A,  Phragniltes,  as  M. 
F^e  decides ;  for  Italy  possesses  other  species  of  ^rundo.  2.  The  ^4ccar 
it  not  the  Valerihnit  c^itica,  as  M.  F4e  tbmks,  but  rather  the  il'sarum.  3.  The 
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C^rli^the  must;  be  eit|^er  tl^e  ,j&iur^ja  Tfyfukhta,  orjS^.ciipIti^,  4.;Ti»e.C^i 
cuniisof'^beliQe/ 

**  Cresceret  in  ventrem,"  &c« 

»  not  the  comcnon  cu<;uinber,  but  the  C^cunus.Ch^te  of  .Linna^u^  a  plant, 
originally  brought  from  Egypt,  hjthe  conquerors  of  the  wori^L    As  to  the 
Cucumi's  csruleus  of  Virgil]!  Sig.  Tenore  thinks,  it  miist  be  the  M^lonei  vet", 
nftco  of  the  Italians^  6.  Theu^;(culu4  is,  without  doubt^  the  Qu^rcu^  Rohrxr. 
Tar.  latifolia,  and  not  the  (^u^rcus  ^''sculus,  of  which  the  existence  m  the 
Flora  of  Virgil  is  doubtful.    6.  Tl)e,  ^^dera  41^  is  not  the  ^ntirrbimim 
Asarina,  a  common  plant  in  the  South  of  Fiance,  bu|^  which. is  ,pot  foiind  in., 
the  Neapolitan  temtorj^  It  must  be  that  variety,  of  H4d&e^  calie4  )^J  Plhay 
Chrysocarpum.  7.  The  ^yaclnthus  is  not  the  Xilium  MfriagorK  It  ac^orda^ 
..  better  with  Gladiolus  by^antiuus* .  8.  The  0Ie4ster^is  not  tlie  ^le^tgnus  an*, 
gusti folia,  or  Bohemian  olive,  which  never  grew  .spQi^tanequsly  in  Jtaly,  bt»t  • 
the  wild  bUve  at  present  known  all  over  the  south  of  Italy  by  thq  name  of 
Olivattfo.    9.  The  Cerea  prima  belong  to  the  variety^ na^^ed  by  |th/9  Italians,. 
ScaldateUe.     10.  The  iZos^ta  is  the  cultivated  rose.     11.  The  riburnup)  ia.. 
not  the  Lant^na,  but  the  f''ib6rnum  Tinus.    {Bulletin  des  Sciences.) 

Flora  ClAmca,  —  Dr.  J.  Billerbeck  is  publishing,  under  this  title,  descrip- 
tions of  all  the  plants  mentioned  in  classic  authors,  witK  the  .original  pas- 
sages in  which  they  are  mentioned.    {Announc.  Scient^  de  Gotlipg,,  p.  479.) 

DENMARK. 

Erratic  Boulders  and  Blocks.  —  The  huge,  blocks  of  granite  and  other 
primary  rocks,  which  are  found  scattered  over  plains  and  niviiies  at  a  great . 
distance  from  any  rocks  of  the  same  spepes,  whence  they  could  have  been  ^ 
detached,  have  long  been  a  subject  or  interesting  study  and  speculation  to 
geologists ;  and  numerous  facts  connected  with  their  phenomena  may  be .,, 
found  in  the  papers  of  De  Luc,  Saussure,  Von  Buch,  Hausmann,  and  Sedges 
wick,  of  which  a  brief  summary,  along  with  some  original  facts,  may  be  found . 
in  the  ConversaHons  on  Geolo^,  p.  257.  To  these  facts  we  have  to  add  an  ex* 
cellent  paper,  by  M.  Brongniar^  in  the  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles  for 
May,  on  tne  rock  blocks  of  Sweden.  The  author  agrees  with  Hausmann  and  . 
Von  Buch,  in  tracing  the  erratic  blocks  which  are  scattered  over  the  plwn:»  of 
Seeland,  Holstein,  and  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic;  to  the  tabic  lands  • 
(plateaux)  of  Scandinavia.  Their  size  is  frequently  enormous,  and  they  abound 
in  the  sandy  plains  of  Holstein,  still  more  in  that  of  Seeland,  and  in  the  vici^ 
nity  of  Copennagen,  even  to  Elsinenr.  They  furnish,  indeed,  the  only  building 
•tones  in  those  districts.    It  was  at  first  supposed  that  they  must  have  come '. 
from  the  Harts  mountains,  the  nearest  district  of  granite  in  tUu,  but  more 
minute  inspection  proved  their  identity  with  the  rocks  of  Sweden,  particu- 
larly in  the  minerals  contained  in  them  such  as  wernerite,  and  in  the  caU 
careous  blocks,  trilobites,  and  orthoceratites,  as  M.  Brongniart  proved.  The 
greatest  difficulty  of  explaining  the  transit  of  these  blocks  is  the.  Sound, 
which,  though  narrow,  is  very  deep  j  and  it  does  not  appear  in  what  man-  . 
ner  they  could  have  cleared  it,  as  they  continue  to  be  found  in  Scania  the 
same  as  in  Seeland.    A  similar  difficulty  is  presented  by  the  deep  valley  of 
the  Aar,  with  respect  to  the  blocks  of  Mount  Jura.    They  are  so  abundant . 
in  some  places,  as  to  form  a  sort  of  hill,  which  the  Swedes  call  ose^  or  sand^  ' 
osar,  according  to  the  predominance  of  blocks  or  of  san^.    These  M.  Bron- 
ffniart  fonnd  more  particularly  in  Scania,  Smotand,  Suadennania,  and  .Up« 
land.    They  are  seldom  high,  and  usually  long  and,  narrow  in  form,  beipg 
rather  larger,  and  more  elevated  at  one  extremity  than  another,  and  some* 
times  interrupted  towards  the  middle  with  a  tran verse  ravine.    They  main- 
tain  a  constant  direction  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.,  extending  to  considerable 
'distances,  and  very  nearly  in  parallel  .lines.    M.  Brongniart  aptly  compares 
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them  to  the  little  mounds  of  sand  or  gravel  formed.in  streams  of  running 
water,  when  interrupted  bj  a  large  stone,  or  any  other  obstacle.  One  osCf 
in  particular,  namea  Kinnekulle,  and  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake 
Wenern,  at  the  foot  of  a  plateau  of  basalt,  is  composed  of  sand  and  black 
coloured  blocks,  in  form  of  a  cue  from  north  to  south.  Here  the  origin  of 
these  blocks  is  obvious ;  for  they  consist  of  the  same  basalt  as  the  plateau, 
from  which  they  have  been  detached,  and  transported  to  difierent  distances. 
Upon  the  plateau  of  Kinnekulle  there  are  many  blocks  of  granite  of  consi- 
siderable  size,  and  also  similar  masses  of  the  inferior  sandstone,  presenting 
a  striking  example  of  primarv  rocks,  placed  upon  rocksof  newer  formation, 
and  also  upon  alluvial  soil  of  more  recent  origin. 

M.  Bron^iart  remarked,  that  both  in  Sweden  and  in  many  sub-Alpine  and 
sub-Apennme  hills,  in  proportion  as  the  transported  blocks  are  nearer  the 
summit  they  increase  in  size.  Thus,  in  going  towards  the  summit  of  Su- 
perga,  near  Turin,  the  blocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  are  little  more 
than  boulders  ;  towards  the  middle  they  are  several  pounds*  weieht,  while 
near  the  top  they  are  large.  A  British  instance,  no  less  striking,  of  the  same 
fact,  may  be  seen  in  Conversaiioru  on  Geology ^  p.  122. 
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Description. 

Fig.  1.  View  of  a  hill  of  sand,  covered  with  erratic  blocks,  on  the  confines 
of  Scania  and  Smoland. 

Fig.  2.  Reduced  copy  from  Hermelin*s  map  of  Sweden,  to  show  by  pointed 
tracks  the  direction  of  the  long,  narrow,  sand  hills,  covered  with  erratic 
blocks,  N.  and  W.  of  Upsal. 

Fig.  3.  and  4.  Chart  and  section  of  the  mountain  Kinnekulle,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Lake  Wenern. 

A,  Plateau  of  compact  pyroxenous  basanite,  very  like  dolerite.  This  pla- 
teau is  depressed  in  the  centre,  and  contains  a  marsh.. 
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By  Slaty  marl,  with  some  vegetable  impressions,  and  the  small  bodies  named 

graptolites,  by  Linnsus. 
c.  Compact  limestone,  brownish,  yellowish,  and  greenish,  containing  trilo- 

bites,  orthoceratites,  &c. 

D,  Aluminous  ampelite,  containing  trilo|>ites,  paradoxites  and  agnostes. 

E,  Inferior  sandstone,  contiuning  doubtful  vegetable  impressions* 
'  F,  Sand  and  basalt. 

G,  Gneiss. 

ASIA. 

^  JFUhei  peculiar  to  certain  Laket,  —  Several  travellers  confirm  the  account 
given  by  Josephus  {^Antia,  iii.  18,  and  De  Bello  Jttd.,  &c,\  that  the  fishes  of 
the  Lake  of  Gennesaretn  are  peculiar  to  it.  Hasselquist  says,  ^  I  thought 
it  remarkable,  that  the  same  kind  of  fish  should  here  be  met  with  as  in  the 
Nile,  such  as  Charmuth,  5ili!krus,  Boenni,  Mulsil,  and  5pkrus  galilse^s. 
Josephus  says  that  some  consider  the  fountain  of  Capernaum  as  a  vein  of 
the  Nile,  because  it  brings  forth  fishes  resembling  the  Cbrdcinus  of  the 
Alexandrine  Lake. 

Supposed  Change  of  Climate,  —  Professor  Schouw,  of  Copenhagen,  has 
argued  plausibly  against  the  opinion,  that  certain  climates  have  changed  in 
the  lapse  of  aces.  The  date  tree,  for  instance,  he  says,  requures  a  mean 
temperature  of  78°  Fahr.,  to  bring  its  fruit  to  perfection;  ana  it  is  as  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  Palestine  now  as  it  was  in  the  earliest  times,  of  which 
he  gives  interesting  notices.  Jericho  was  called  Palm  town ;  and  Deborah's 
palm  tree  was  mentioned  between  Rama  and  Bethel.     Plin^  mentions  the 

Salm  tree  as  being  frequent  in  Judea,  and  chiefly  about  Jencho.  Tacitus, 
osephus,  Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Theopbrastus,  all  speak  of  woods 
of  palm  trees  there ;  and  on  the  Hebrew  coins  date  trees  are  by  no  means 
rare,  and  are  easily  recognised  by  their  fruit.  •{OkeiCs  Isit.) 

Coral P6li/pL  —  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  the  naturalists  of  the  Astro- 
labe, in  her  late  voyage  of  discovery,  paid  considerable  attention  to  the 
habits  of  the  numerous  P61ypi  inhabiting  corals  and  corallines,  and  have 
thrown  some  light  on  their  history.  They  always  found,  on  examining  with 
attention,  that  the  P61ypi  protruded  only  a  very  little  their  lamellar  and 
fringed  tentacula  (les  etoiles  lamelleuses  et  decouples)  from  their  abode, 
a  circumstance  which  gives  them  a  very  peculiar  appearance.  In  some 
Milleporse,  the  animals  are  very  obvious,  though  in  others  they  cannot  be 
seen ;  but  on  passing  the  hand  along  the  surmce,  the  touch  does  not  indi- 
cate the  feeling  of  an  immediately  stony  basis.  In  some,  no  organic  sub- 
stance can  be  perceived,  the  surface  being  rough  and  dry,  as  the  most  arid 
limestone ;  but  in  others,  such  as  the  elk's-horn,  though  similarly  rough  and 
dry,  very  minute  P61ypi,  can  be  detected  burrowing  in  the  stony  matter.  It 
may  be  remarked,  that  touching  those  P61ypi  produces  the  same  stinging 
sensation,  followed  by  redness,  as  that  produced  by  certain  Medi^s<?,  which 
has  obtained  for  them  the  name  of  sea-nettles.  The  sting  of  the  Polypi,  it 
would  appear,  is  produced  by  some  acrid  fluid,  for  it  is  communicable  from 
the  hands  to  any  other  part  of  the  skin. 

MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  could  find  no  trace  of  animation  in  the  sub- 
stances called  Nulliporse,  by  Lamarck,  from  their  exhibiting  no  perceptible 
pores.    They  profess  entire  ignorance  of  theii*  manner  of  growtn. 

Corals  and  corallines  of  recent  formation  are  much  more  porous  and 
fragile  than  when  of  some  a^e;  because  the  interstices,  in  the  former  case, 
have  not  been  filled  up,  and  even  the  parts  which  have  been  formed  require 
exposure  to  the  air  to  consolidate  and  harden  them. 

No  P6l}'pi  appear  to  possess,  as  has  by  some  been  supposed,  life  or  ani- 
mation in  common.  If  tney  did,  they  would  enjoy,  as  M.  Lamarck  shrewdly 
observes,  qualities  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  every  known  animal,  namely 
the  faculty  of  never  dying.    The  stars  and  rosettes  of  the  P61ypi,  therefore. 
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bMMiver  D«iBerotts,aiid  howeyer  dosely  contiguous,  hare  no  mutual  cominiN 
nication,  nor  continuity  of  substance ;  the  only  evidence  indeed  of  which 
ia  the  instantaneous  and  simtiltaneous  retreat  by  the  P6\y\A  into  their  cells, 
when  accidentally  disturbed. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  naturalists,  and  is  universally  believed  by 
the  negroes,  that  fish  are  rendered  poisonous  by  feeding  on  the  coral  P61ypi ; 
.but  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  mue,  that  the  flat  obtuse  nose  of  fishes  can- 
not possibly  detach  the  P61ypi  from  their  encasements.  In  the  instance  of 
fish  which  have  jaws  strong  enough  to  break  coral,  such  as  the  Dlodon 
caerikleus,  whose  stomach  they  found  filled  with  fragments  of  Madreporae, 
no  nation  is  known  to  oat  them.  In  the  Mariannes  they  are  looked  upon 
with  disgust. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

Imprettwttf  on  Rocks,  —  About  two  miles  south  of  Brasstown^  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  there  is  a  mountain  which  is  called  the  En- 
chanted Mountam,  celebrated  for  the  curious  impressions,  resembling 
the  tracks  of  turkeys,  bears,  horses,  and  human  beings,  found  on  its  rocky 
surface,  as  perfect  as  they  could  be  made  on  snow  or  sand.  {Lon.  Gen. 
GiLzetteer,)  It  is  probable  that  these  appearances  are  mudi  indebted  to  the 
imaginations  of  the  describers.  — J,  R. 

I>eseripii<m  of  the  Passenger  Pigeon,  —  Length  from  tip  of  the  bill  to 
the.  oil-bag  8^m. ;  to  the  end  of  the  tdl  8=1 6^  in.  Breadth  24|  in. 
We^t  9  oz.  Bill'an  inch,  black,  lengthened,  slender ;  nasal  scale  wrinkled ; 
a  slight  flexure  in  the  line  of  the  gape  immediately  under  the  nostrils. 
Upper  mandible  longer  than  the  under  and  bent  downwards,  with  the 
rudiments  of  a  notch ;  symphysis  of  the  lower  mandible  short  sub-ascend- 
ing, slightly  prominent  retrali^  with  a  shallow  mesial  groove ;  inside  of  the 
mouth  livid.  Tongue  blnnt.  Bare  place  round  the  eyes  livid.  Irides 
reddifth  orange.  Feet  reddish,  paler  behind  than  before.  Tarsus  2-,V  in, ; 
th«  middle  toe,  exdusive  of  the  nail,  the  same;'idaws  black, 'arched,  and 
grooved  below.  Chin,  cheeks,  head,  back,  and  rump,  bluish  grey ;  shoulders 
with  yellowish  brown.  Side  of  the  neck  and  behind,  reddish  purple,  iri- 
descent. Fore  neck  deep  chestnut,  becoming  paler  on  the  breas^  or  rather 
salmon-coloured,  and  passing  to  white  on  the  belly  and  vent,  thighs  like  the 
breast.  Quills  brownish  black,  the'grey  column  of  the  margin  of  the  outer 
web  increasing  at  the  base  of  the  secondaries,  and  towards  the  ends  of  the 
inner  ones.  Bastard  wine  and  greater  coders  of  the  primaries  brownish 
black ;  greater  covers  of^the  secondaries  grey.  Lesser  covers  and  outer 
scapulars  tinged  with  yellowish  brown,  with  black  spots..  The  second 
quill  the  longest,  the  first  and  fourth  equal,  but  these  not  at  full  growth. 
Tail  of  twdve  feathers,  the  two  middle  produced,  the  rest  decreasing  to  the 
exterior.  The  two  middle  dusky  black,  the  next  grey,  the  inner  margin 
white  towards  the  extremity,  with  a  black  and  brown  spot  near  the  base ; 
the  fourth  and  third  grey,  with  the  Ijlack  and  brown  spot.  The  outer  web 
and  tip  of  the  first  white,  lower  half  of  the  inner  web  grey,  with  'a  black 
and  brown  spot.  The  upper  tail-covers  long,  produced ;  the  lower  ones 
white.    {Dr.  Flemmg,) 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Magellanic  Clouds,  —  In  the  sixth  or  eighth  degree  of  south  latitude,  tho 
phenomenon  called  the  Magellanic  clouds  is  visible.  These  supposed  douds 
are  three  in  number,  one  black  and  two  white.  At  the  first  sight  they  may 
be  mistaken  for  clouds ;  but  their  being  stationary,  and  thdr  appearance  when 
attentively  viewed,  show  that  they  are  not  genuine  douds.  The  black  one 
is  only  a  spot  in  a  galaxy,  in  which  there  are  very  few  visible  stars,  and, 
being  surrounded  by  a  milky  whiteness,  shows  much  darker  than   the 
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other  parts  of  the  sky.  The  other  two  white  ones  are  only  clusters  ot  small 
stars,  which  emit  a  hining  whiteness  like  the  galaxy.  They  appear  nearly 
as  in  the  following  figure  :  —  a,  the  galaxy;  Bj  the  black  spot;  c  and  D, 
white  ditto  • 
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Mount  Sorala,  —  From  the  observations  of  Mr.  Pentland  it  appears  that 
the  Nevado  de  Sorata  is  the  highest  mountain  in  America.  It  is  situated 
towards  the  northern  prolongation  of  the  eastern  Cordillera,  and  almost  in 
the  centre  of  a  group  of  snow-covered  pics.  Its  latitude  is  15^  30'  south, 
and  it  is  to  the  east  of  the  large  villace  of  Sorata  inhabited  by  native  Peru- 
vians. Mr.  Pentland  has  determined  its  height  to  be  25,200  feet,  by  means 
of  trigonometrical  observations  taken  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  Titicaca, 
compared  with  the  usual  limits  of  perpetual  snow  in  this  climate,  namely, 
17,100  ft. 

It  is  composed  of  transition  slate  in  whiclf  porphvritic  syenite  abounds. 
Unversed  by  auriferous  veins,  from  which  particles  of  gold  are  washed  down 
into  the  streamy  which  run  into  the  Rio  Beni,  that  runs  through  the  cele- 
brated El  Dorado. 

Mr.  Pentland  announces  that  he  will  publish,  in  a  few  months,  the 
detail  of  his  observations  upon  this  and  the  other  mountains  of  the  Andes, 
as  well  as  his  researches  into  the  history,  antiquities,  geography,  and  natural 
history  of  Bolivia,  or  Upper  Peru.    {Annales  det  Sciences,  xiv.  299.) 

Mount  IlUmani,  —  The  Nevados  de  Illimani,  the  second  American  moun- 
tain in  point  of  altitude,  is  situated  in  the  province  of  Paz,  in  Bolivia,  or 
Upper  Peru,  and  twenty  marine  leagues  south-east  of  the  city  of  Paz.  It  is 
farther  south  than  any  of  the  other  snowy  pics  of  the  eastern  Cordilleras ; 
and,  according  to  the  astronomical  observations  taken  near  its  northern 
base  by  Mr.  Pentland,  it  is  situated  between  1^35^,  and  16°  40^  south 
latitude,  and  between  67°  and  68°  west  longitude.  Its  summit  forms  a 
ridge  traversed  by  four  mcs  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  chain,  and 
lying  north  and  south.  The  most  northern  of  these  pics  is  24,200,  and  the 
most  southern  appeared  to  Mr.  Pentland  still  higher,  but  he  has  not  yet 
determined  the  exact  difference. 

The  mountain  is  composed  of  grauwack^  or  transition  slate,  the  beds  of 
which  are  often  separated  by  strata  of  quartz  rock  and  flinty  slate.  These 
are  associated  with  porphyritic  syenite  and  true  granite  veins,  beds,  or  stra- 
tified masses.  The  transition  slate  is  traversed  by  numerous  veins  of  vitreous 
quartz,  containing  particles  of  native  gold  or  auriferous  pyrites.  Some  of 
these  veins,  at  the  neight  of  16,000  ft.,  appear  to  have  been  explored  by 
the  ancient  Peruvians.  ^ 

Captain  Basil  Hall,  it  appears,  has  objected  to  the  statements  of  Mr, 
Pentland  that  Illimani  cannot  be  seen  from  the  sea,  forgetting  that  it  is  310 
geographical  miles  from  the  coast,  and  could  not  there  be  seen. 
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AUSTRALIA. 

Lmmd  CnJa.  —  In  the  forests  of  Guam,  more  than  a  mile  from  the  shore, 
MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  found  a  very  large  species  of  PagikiB,  with  violet 
daws,  lodged  in  the  shells  of  ITdccina,  and  covered  witli  an  earthy  crust, 
which  appears  to  be  their  consUnt  abode.  Some  of  these  Pagi^rae  had  the 
faculty  of  emitting  a  sort  of  froth  when  they  were  irritated.  They  were 
attracted  by  light ;  for  one  night,  when  encamped  on  shore,  the  sailors 
lighted  a  fire,  and  a  large  /Vigiira  came  towards  it  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  became  the  victim  of  his  curiosity,  being  cooked  in  his  own  house, 
and  alfberwards  devoured 

It  aopears  that  there  are  two  divisions  of  this  tribe ;  one  living  on  hmd, 
the  other  in  water ;  the  marine  species  being  distingiushed  by  rounded  eyes, 
set  upon  the  extremities  of  long  cylindric  peduncles.  The  land  species,  on 
the  approach  of  danger,  always  retreat,  either  into  accidental  crevices  or 
holes,  or  preferably  under  the  roots  or  into  the  hollow  trunks  of  trees; 
never,  or,  at  least,  rarely,  into  the  sea,  though  it  be  near  them. 


Art.  it.     Natural  History  in  the  English  Counties. 

LirsBPOOL  Bntamc  Garden, — A  clever  sketch  of  the  origin,  rise,  progress, 
and  present  state  of  this  establishment  is  given  in  the  AUnon^  a  Liver- 
pool newspaper,  for  June  4.  1827,  from  which  we  make  the  following 
extract : — 

"  The  garden  was  laid  out,  about  twelve  years  ago,  under  the  auspices  of 
several  gentlemen,  amongst  wh^m  was  the  venerable  and  gifted  Mr.  Koscoe, 
and  its  success  has  fully  equalled  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  It  com- 
prises five  acres  of  land,  and  is  well  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall,  which  is  over- 
topped by  a  thriving  hed^e,  giving  it  at  once  privacy  and  shelter.  The 
ground  narrows  towards  the  north,  and  terminates  in  the  frontage  formed 
by  the  gate,  and  two  plain  lodges  on  each  side  of  it.  The  visitor,  after  sur- 
veying the  monotony  of  the  surrounding  fields,  which  are  barren  and 
mossy,  is  agreeably  surprised  to  find  himself  embowered,  on  entering  within 
the  inner  gate,  in  shady  walks  skirted  by  the  choicest  ornamental  shrubs  and 
trees.  On  leaving  this  p*easure-gronm^  which  is  laid  out  with  much  taste, 
and  contains  an  extensive  rockery,  in  which,  amongst  many  curious  speci- 
mens of  stones  and  minerals,  are  seen  a  fragment  of  the  Giant's  Causeway, 
the  conservatory  presents  itself,  an  erection  of  great  magnitude  and  ele- 
gance of  structure  {fig,  205.),  extending  across  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  ground,  and  sheltered,  at  the  back,  by  a  row  of  black  Italian  poplars. 
The  middle  apartment  of  this  splendid  range  is  the  most  lofty,  and  projects 
with  a  semicircular  front,  supported  by  four  handsome  Ionic  columns.  At 
each  end  is  a  similar  projecting  apartment,  on  a  smaller  scale  and  less 
elaborate  in  style.  From  the  latter,  spacious  walks  run  southward  to  the 
bottom  of  the  garden,  which  also  terminates  in  a  delightful  pleasure-ground, 
variegated  by  beautiful  shrubs,  amongst  which  arc  observed  the  copper 
beech,  the  scarlet  thorn,  the  snow-drop  tree,  and  numbers  of  tribes  of 
rhododendrons,  and  every  choice  shnib  which  will  flourish  in  the  open  air. 
This  ^und  embraces  also  the  angle  at  the  southwest  comer,  formed  by 
the  widening  of  the  ground  to  the  south  ;  the  main  portion,  for  the  culture 
of  fine  flowers,  being  embraced  in  a  square,  running  parallel  with  the  east 
wall.  Nothing  can  be  better  contrived  upon  the  Plotted  space  than  the 
windings  of  the  walks  in  the  pleasure-ground,  the  margins  of  which  are 
closely  carpeted  with  grass,  afibrding  a  variety  of  occasional  glades  or 
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'  Where,  all  un&een,  the  cavalier 
May  pour  his  love  in  maiden's  ear, 
And  KISS  the  hand  he  loves  so  dear/ 

**  The  main  portion  of  the  garden  is  divided,  by  luxuriant  hedges  of  privet 
and  beech  intermixed,  into  eight  sheltering  compartments,  in  whicn  are 
arranged,  after  the  system  of  Linnaeus,  the  several  classes  of  (}lants.  The 
neat  and  appropriate  manner  in  which  these  are  laid  out  in  l)eds,  intersected 
by  minor  walks,  and  affording,  at  each  progressing  step  of  the  visitor,  new 
objects  of  admiration,  can  only  be  estimated  by  inspection.  Suffice  it  here 
to  state,  that  the  collection  is  copious,  and  comprises  all  the  rare  tribes  and 
varieties  in  every  class  of  Linnaeus,  beginning  with  the  second  and  ending 
with  the  twenty-fourth.  The  health  and  vigour  of  the  plants,  numbers  of 
which  are  delicate  to  rear, '  bearing,'  as  they  d6  in  their  alternate  seasons, 
*  their  blushing  honours  thick  upon  them,'  is  the  highest  testimonial  of  the 
taste  and  liberality  of  the  proprietors,  and  of  the  skill  of  Mr.  Shepherd, 
the  superintendent  botanist.  1  heir  several  tribes  and  species  are  distinctly 
labeled  on  small  white  boards,  thus  affording  to  the  botanical  student  the 
utmost  facility  in  his  researches.  In  the  borders  the  shrubs  and  flowers  are 
laced,  indiscriminately,  in  a  pleasing  variety;  and  the  attention  of  the 
lounger  is  often  arrested  to  examine  some  hitherto  unobserved,  beautiful,  or 
extraordinary  relative  of  the  numerous  family  of  Flora.  *  The  collection 
alto  embracer  many  varieties  of  mosses,  and  creeping  shrubs,  and  grasses  { 
and  we  never  beheld  richer  specimens  of  the  F^nia  and  the  genus  Del* 
phfnium. 

ftoa  ... 


lo 


''  We  now  return  to  the  conser\'atory.  In  front  is  a  spacious  walk,  on 
each  side  of  which  are  placed  commodious  garden  seats.  Close  to  this,  and 
between  it  and  the  main  compartments  of  the  garden  to  the  south,  is  a  rich 
grass-plot,  decorated  with  shrubs  and  trees  at  each  end,  and  in  the  middle 
beautified  by  an  extensive  oval  pond,  full  of  pure  water,  and  partially  over- 
grown with  the  yellow  and  white  water-lily,  the  bulrush,  and  other  rarer 
aquatic  plants.  The  enchantment  pf  this  delightful  little  sheet  of  water  is 
such,  that  it  is  found  necessary  to  encircle  a  considerable  space  round  its 
mamn  with  an  almost  invisible  wire  fence,  to  prevent  the  banks  from  being 
trooden  in.  The  pond  abounds  with  the  silver  and  gold  fish,  which,  at  thb 
season,  when  they  are  about  casting  their  scales,  are  either  purely  scarlet  or 
gold  coloured,  white  and  glittering  like  silver,  or  present  a  motley  appear- 
ance of  both.     Here  are  also  tench  and  carp  (some  of  the  former  two  or 
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iSiree  pounds*  weight)  living  in  harmony  with  their  feebler  but  more  beautiful 
finny  brethren ;  and  all  are  so  much  accustomed  to  be  fed  with  bread  by 
the  ladies  who  visit  them,  that  they  exhibit  no  shyness  at  the  approach  of 
strangers,  and,  swimming  to  the  edge,  seem  to  implore  a  crumb  or  two  firora 
every  passer  by.  The  conservatory,  is  divided  into  five  compartments  or 
chambers,  of  which  the  three  in  die  middle  are  maintained  at  a  high  tem- 
perature for  East  and  West  Indian,  South  American,  and  South  Sea  Island 
productions.  The  two  at  the  extremities  are  reserved  for  the  finer  plants, 
which  are  afiected  only  by  the  sharpness  of  the  winter,  and  are,  at  this 
season,  nearly  stripped  of  their  inmates,  which  are  deposited  in  a  warm 
recess  behind  the  building,  formed  of  a  thick  enclosure  or  hedging." 

Accidental  Preiervation  of  Hen*t  Egf  SheUt.  —  As  some  workmen  were 
employed  in  repairing  a  part  of  the  building  of  the  New  Inn,  Gloucester, 
in  removing  a  lead  spou^  they  discovered  a  hen's  nest,  containing  eleven 
eggs,  which  must  have  been  deposited  there  about  two  centuries  aso  1  The 
shells  of  the  eggs  were  perfect,  but  of  a  very  dark  colour,  and  the  inside 
quite  dried  up,    {CheUenham  Chronicle,  Feb.) 

Coleopterous^  IfuecU  driven  from  their  Winter  Quarters. — The  marshei 
and  low  meadows  about  Buneay  were  flooded  for  several  days  in  January  last, 
and  the  water  was  as  high  as  had  been  known  for  some  years.  This  produced 
a  very  singular  spectacle  on  the  19th  and  SOth  of  that  month;  but  espe- 
cially on  the  I9tn^  when,  from  the  rushing  down  of  the  waters,  the  insects^ 
qhiefly  coleopterous,  were  driven  from  their  winter  quarters,  and  bang 
washed  to  the  land,  had  taken  refuge  by  crawling  up  the  posts  by  the  side 
of  Earsham  dam,  adjoining  the  town»  and  in  such  numbers  as  to  be  truly 
astonishing.  I  have  no  doubt  from  the  quantity  which  I  saw  floating  on 
the  water,  but  myriads  must  have  been  destroyed.  —  2>.  S,  Bungay, 
March,  1828. 


Art.  Ill,     Natural  History  in  Scotland. 

MiNEBAL  Waters,  —  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson,  the  distinguished  Professor 
of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  has  just  published  an  excellent 
memoir  on  the  mineral  springs  of  Scotland,  in  the  Glasgow  MedicafJoumal, 
now  on  our  table,  from  which  we  shall  abridge  his  remarks  on  the  sulphu- 
reous and  chalybeate  waters. 

Moffat  Water.  —  The  village  of  Moflat  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  range  of 
transition  hills,  consisting  of  greywack^,  transition  green  stone,  and  transi- 
tion slate ;  and,  though  Dr.  Thomson  did  not  observe  any  alum  date,  he 
thinks  it  not  improbable  that  the  spring  originates  in  it ;  but  the  rocks  in 
the  vicinity  are  so  covered  with  soii,  as  to  preclude  examination.  Dr.Gar- 
nett,  who  resided  for  a  summer  at  Moflat,  found  that  a  irinengallon  of.  the 
water  contained  36  graini)  of  common  salt,  10  cubic  inches  of  sulphuretted 
hydroeen ;  4  cubic  inches  of  azotic  gas,  and  5  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  add 
gas.  Dr.  Thomson  found  the  constituents  of  an  imperial  gallon  to  be  as 
follows :  — 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas    -  21*290  cubic  inches. 

Common  salt        -  -          -  1 76*569  grains. 

Sulphate  of  soda  -              -        16*562 

Sulphate  of  lime        -  -         -        11*579 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  >>.             -          5*474 

210*184 
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StrcOhpeffer  Water,  —  These  wells  are  situated  in  the  valley  of  Strath- 
peffer,  near  Dingwall,  in  Ross-shire.  The  spring  seems  to  originate  in  the 
new  red  sandstone,  and  not  far  from  Ben  Wevis,  one  of  the  most  conspi- 
cuous mountains  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  When  the  temperature  of  the 
air  was  60*^,  Dr.  Thomson  found  that  of  one  of  the  springs  59^  and  of  the 
other  59}**.  The  upper  well  was  obviously  the  strongest,  and  had  a  smell 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1  •00195.  The  im- 
perial gallon  was  found  to  contain 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  -  ^erisn  cubic  inches. 

Sulphate  of  soda  -           -  67' 770  grains. 

Sulphate  of  lime          •  -  39*454 

Common  salt            -  -        •  24*728 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  -            -          6*242 

158*194 


HartfeU  Spaw.  —  This  spring  arises  from  the  base  of  Hartfeli,  about  five 
miles  from  the  viUage  of  Moffat.  The  water  is  quite  transparent,  and  free 
from  smdl;  the  taste  sweetish,  and  astringent ;  the  specific  gravity  1*0007. 
Dr.  Gamett  says,  the  rock  from  which  it  originates  possesses  the  characters 
of  alum  slate.    One  thousand  grains  of  the  water  contain 

Sulphuric  add  ...  0*276  grains. 

Muriatic  acid  -            -            -        -  0*269 

Protoxide  of  iron  ...  0*506 

Lime                -  -               -       •  0*291 

1*142 

Second  Mqfat  Chalybeate.  —  This  water  is  described  as  ninning  in  consi- 
derable quantity  down  the  face  of  a  mountain.  It  is  of  a  red  colour,  and  of 
a  harsh,  astringent,  chalybeate  taste,  havins  a  specific  gravity  of  1*00965. 
It  reddens  vegetable  blues.    An  imperial  gaUon  contains 

Sulphuric  acid  ...        457*559  grains. 

Peroxide  of  iron  -  -        -        256*410 

Alumina  -  -  -  54*984 
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Diluvial  Renuuru. — Among  a  collection  of  fossils  and  other  curiosities, 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  David  Buist,  land-surveyor,  Perth,  is  the  lower 
jaw-bone  of  a  shark,  with  the  teeth  entire  and  in  good  preservation,  found 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  the  inland  part  of  the  county  of  Perth. 
Mr.  Buist  is  silent  as  to  the  locality,  expecting  yet  to  find  some  other 
remains  of  the  skeleton  near  the  place.     COundee  Courier,  May  9th.)' 


Art.  IV.     Natural  History  in  Ireland. 

Bars  Bird.  —  It  is  now  above  20  years  unce,  in  visiting  my  friend  Mr. 
Lane  at  Roxton,  I  found  him  in  his  garden  endeavouring  to  shoot  a  strange 
birdy  which  had,  for  several  days  previous,  been  making  sad  havoc  among 
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Jiis  cherries.  Atier  two  oi*  three  linsuccessiiil  attempts  on  the  part  of  NLr« 
.  Lane,  the  bird  at  last  fell  to  my  barrel.  Tt  was  about  the  nze  of  a  starling, 
and  resembled  that  bird  in  its  manner  of  standing;  and  flying,  more  than  any 
bird  I  am  acquainted  with.  The  tail  was,  t  think,  rather  longei*,  and  more 
like  that  of  a  blackbird.  The  head,  and  down  half  the  neck,  save  the  bill, 
which  was  yellow,  and  a  large  tuft  of  feathers  on  the  crown,  the  colour  of 
the  back ;  the  wings  and  the  tail  were  a  beautiful,  glossy,  jet  black  ;  the 
back,  breast,  and  belly  (the  latter  somewhat  lighter)  were  the  colour  of  the 
Uoyston  crow,  but  beautifully  speckled  all  over,  at  regular  distances,  about 
1  in.  apart,  with  three  small  fright  red  spots  placed  equidistantly  in  tri- 
angles, not  in  recular  lines,  but  looming  more  crowded  towards  the  neck. 
The  tufl  on  the  liead  was  of  the  same  ash  colour  as  the  body,  but  I  am 
uncertain  whether  this  was  also  speckled  or  not.  This  tuft  the  bird  seemed 
to  have  the  power  of  raising  at  pleasure.  Its  cry  resembled  that  of  the 
water  ouzel,  and  its  legs  and  teet  ttiose  of  the  starling.  It  was  quite  a  rant 
avis  in  this  country,  no  one  knowing  anything  of  it ;  nor  could  any  descrip- 
tion of  it  be  founcl  in  Bufibn,  Goldsmith,  Mavor,  or  Bewick.  Whether  this 
bird  was  a  strayed  exotic,  or  a  variety  or  mule  of  any  indigenous  species,  I 
am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  natural  history  to  say.  Mule  birds, 
even  in  their  wild  state,  are  sometimes  met  with.  I  once  saw  a  perfectly 
white  starling  among  a  flock  of  them,  by  the  road-side;  and  a  nearly  white 
hen-sparrow,  for  several  years,  had  her  nest  within  80  yards  of  my  bed-room 
window. 

Thb  strance  cherry-bird  was  given,  for  the  purpose  of  being  preserved  in 
the  Dublin  Museum,  to  Mr.  Healy  Dutton,  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
neighbourhood,  collecting  materials  for  his  statistical  survey  of  the  county, 
at  the  time  it  was  killed.  Whether  it  was  preserved  and  lodged  in  the 
museum  or  not,  I  have  never  learned,  nor  indeed  have  I  ever  enquired ;  but 
I  should  think,  from  even  the  imperfect  description  given  above,  it  mi^t, 
if  in  existence,  be  idenufied :  at  any  rate,  my  account  may  call  the  attention 
of  some  ornithologist,  who  may  be  pleased  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  what 
thb  stranger  really  was.  —  Charlet  Adamt  Drew*    Enm^  June  85.  1888. 


;  Art.  V.     Calendar  qf  Nature  for  London. 

The  remarkably  mild  and  open  weather  which  has  prevailed  since  ouf 
last  report,  has  been  attended  with  iu  usual  consequences,  vii.  late  Tege-* 
table  productions,  as  flowers,  &c.,  rarely  seen  in  the  months  of  November 
and  December. 

l^arly  flowers,  as  the  primrose,  polyanthus,  and  Christmas  rose,  are  already 
in  bloom.  The  song-thrush  frequently,  and  the  redbreast  constantly, 
sinpng. 

Many  insects  still  swarm  under  hedges ;  and  the  blind  beetle  (Geotr6pet 
stercorarius)  is  seen  on  wing  every  evening. 

The  weather,  since  our  last,  has  only  been  varied  by  two  or  three  flroitv 
nights  in  the  early  part  of  November,  and  a  storm  of  thunder  about  the  8th 
instant.  -^  J.  M.    Dec.  S3.  1838. 


Art.  VI.     Indicatorial  Calendar. 

The  two  ensuing  months,  as  the  first  of  the  year,  are  full  of  promise,  bv 
presenting,  on  sheltered  spots,  the  opening  buds  and  peeping  flowers.  If 
the  weather  be  severe,  there  will  be  but  few  attractions  for  the  naturalist* 
The  entomologist,  however,  may  detect  the  Hyphydrus  ovkus,  the  Colym- 
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b^es  bipunct^tus,  and  the  Nhpa.  cin^ea,  in  ponds  or  ditches ;  the  Salplngus 
rdboris,  Coccin^Ua  humerMis,  and  Dromius  quadrimaculatus,  under  the 
bark  of  trees;  and,  perhaps,  may  meet  with  the  Gedmetra  prim^ia  and 
bnimkria  moths  in  hedges.  —  J.  if.    Dec.  23.  1828.    . 


Art.  VII.     Queries  and  Ansxvers. 

The  Heatker-blaiier  of  the  Scotch  (p.  397.)  is  the  common  bittern,  mire- 
drum,  or  marsh-boomer  (il'rdea  stellkris  Linn.) ;  and  the  sound  of  the  bird 
is  so  very  common,  that  every  child  is  familiar  with  it,  though  the  birds, 
from  being  shy,  are  not  often  seen.  The  poet  Thomson  seems  to  have  had 
a  very  erroneous  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  bird  produces  the  noise, 
when  he  says, 

**  So  that  scarce 

The  bittern  knows  his  time,  with  bill  engulpht,  ■ 
To  shake  the  sounding  marsb«"         Seasons, 

On  the  contrary,  I  have  nepeatedly  remarked  that  the  bittern  usually 
booms  while  flying  lush  in  the  air.  Its  lofty  spiral  flight,  indeed,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  rommon  remarK. 

^  Swift  as  the  bittern  soars  on  spiral  wing."        Sout/iey, 

A  line  which,  I  may  remark,  is  not  very  ornithological ;  inasmuch  as  neither 
the  bittern,  nor  any  other  bird,  h^g^  spiral  wings.  Southey,  however,  seems 
to  be  well  acquamted  with  the  boom  of  the  bittern. 


At  evening,  over  the  swamny  plain, 


The  bittern's  boom  came  far."         Thalabeu  J.  Rennie. 

Edible  Lizards,  (p.  391.)  —  Is  not  a  large  species  of  lizard  eaten,  and 
reckoned  a  delicacy,  in  Jamaica?  »-  M.  [Yes ;  the  fact  is  well  known. — 
J.  R.] 

BuUa  ligndria.  —  Sir,  Will  you  favour  me,  in  one  of  your  succeeding 
Numbers,  with  a  few  remarks  upon  the  gizzard  of  the  Bulla  lignkria.  I  am 
anxious  to  know  whether  the  inhabitant  of  this  shell  is  endowed  with  any 
peculiar  digestive  power,  or  whether  this  organ  may  be  met  with  in  any 
other*  species  of  shell  fish.  A  little  information  on  this  subject  will  greatly 
Oblige,  Sir,  &c.  —  C  S.    Jvly  18.  1828. 

'  Parrots  m  Van  IhemerCs  Land,  -*  A  friend,  residing  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  has  asked  me  if  I  can  suggest  any  means  of  preventing  parrots  from 
destroying  seed  when  first  sown ;  and  I  ask  you  or  any  of  your  correspond- 
ents. —  A  Subscriber,    Lond^,  August  1 1.  1828. 

Organisationof  Plants. — I  take  a  great  interest  in  the  physiology  of  botany, 
and  have  often  lamented  the  insumcienc^  of  microscopes  to  enable  me  to 
ascertain  the  organisation  of  plants  From  a  number  ot  the  Library  ofUse^ 
Jul  Knowledge^  I  learn  that  this  enquiry  is  facilitated,  by  plunging  th6  parts 
to  be  examined  in  a  phial  of  nitric  acid,  placing  the  phial  in  bouing  water, 
and  keeping  it  at  the  boiling  point  for  12  or  15  minutes.  I  have  tried  this, 
but  cannot  succeed ;  the  contents  of  the  phial,  when  taken  out,  were  merely 
the  acid,  and  a  portion  of  pulp  totally  disorganised,  and  in  a  state  of  effer- 
vescence that  would  admit  of  no  examination,  had  there  been  anything  to 
examine.  I  tried  it  with  half  the  boiling,  but,  even  then,  the  parts  were  one 
confused  mass,  from  which  nothing  could  be  understood.  Can  you  give  me 
any  information  about  thb ;  or,  if  not,  will  you  put  a  query  to  that  dSect  in 
the  Magazme  ?  —  E.K.  August  3. 1 828. 
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♦96  Retrospective  Criticism. 

Art.  VIII.     Retrospective  Criticisfn. 

Food  of  the  Lapwing.  —  Under  Art.  Zoolo^,  p.  314.,  on  the  mu- 
fakes  of  instinct  in  animals,  it  is  said  that  "  the  lapwing,  when  it  cannot 
find  a  sufficiency  of  slugs,  pats  the  ground  with  its  feet,  to  bring  forth 
earthworms."  That  the  lapwing  devours  slugs  is  enough  to  propitiate  the 
ftrmers  in  favour  of  the  bird,  however  averse  tJiev  maybe  from  the  land  thejr 
frequent.  I  have  often  tried  to  discover  what  the  food  of  these  birds  was, 
but  never  could  be  satisfied  on  this  point.  Within  the  last  month  I  de^ 
sired  a  gamekeeper  (Nash,  gamekeeper  to  G.  Farley,  Esc^.,  Crowle  House, 
Worcestershire)  to  shoot  a  couple,  out  of  hundreds  which  fiequented  a 
field  of  fallow  then  sowing  with  wheat.  I  saw  them  opened.  The  gizzard 
contained  small  stones,  and  morsels  of  green  vegetable  matter.  The  vessel 
which  the  gamekeeper  called  the  trail,  was  charged  with  a  thick  mucus,  in 
which  were  small  stones,  pieces  of  the  Elytra  of  small  beetles,  and  seeds  of 
some  species  of  Pol/gonum  ;  but  no  slugs  (though  the  field  swarmed  with 
them),  earthworms,  wheat  (of  eating  which  the  birds  were  accused  by 
the  bailiff),  nor  any  other  matter  which  could  be  distinguished. 

I  have  often  observed  that  the  lapwing  finds  some  part  of  its  food  a  little 
wav  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  the  moist  sides  of  the  furrows  are 
full  of  perforations  made  with  their  bills.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  noticed 
very  little  hills  of  fine  earth,  resembling  those  of  the  little  ground  bee, 
thrown  up  out  of  round  cavities  or  cells,  each  of  which  contains  the  larva 
of  some  insect  of  the  beetle  tribe,  as  they  are  in  colour  like  those  of  the 
ladybird,  but  in  shape  and  size  very  like  the  Lepfsma  saccharina.  These 
larva,  I  suspected,  might  be  the  prey  of  the  lapwing ;  but  this  I  never  could 
determine.  —  M,  ^ 

Foreif^  Mtgraiort/  Birds.  Cp.376.) — On  thenotice  respecting  the  introduce 
Hon  offoreign  or  migratory  sonjzbirds,  J.R.  seems  to  doubt  whether  redbreasts 
would  tflke  to  Strang  eggs,  because,  he  says,  "  they  readily  forsake  their 
own,  if  touched."  J.  R.  ought  to  have  known,  that,  though  redbreasts,  as 
well  as  other  birds,  will  forsake  their  eggs  and  nests,  if  disturbed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  or  while  they  are  laying,  they  seldom  do  so  after 
thev  have  begun  to  sit.     Mr.  Anderson  only  stated  fiicts.  —  M. 

J.  R.,  in  reply  to  these  remarks,  professes  his  ignorance  of  the  circum- 
stance that  birds  seldom  forsake  their  nests  after  banning  to  sit,  and  is 
certain  of  many  particular  facts  authorising  a  contrary  opinion.  Many  bird» 
will  forsake  their  young,  much  more  their  eggs,  of  which  the  domestic  pigeon 
is  a  well-known  example. 

Biography  of  J,  Templeton,  Esq.  (p.  403.)  — Sir,  The  biography  of  the 
late  Mr.Templeton,  which  has  been  commence^  in  the  last  Number  of  the 
Magazine  of  Natural  History  was  not  written  by  me.  This  I  stated  to  you 
before,  a  circumstance,  which,  in  consequence,I  suppose,  of  the  manuscript 
coming  through  my  hands,  had  been  overlooked.  It  is  the  composition  of 
the  Rev.  Thos.  D.Hincks,  M.R.I.A.,'and  Principal  of  the  Clasrical  Depart- 
ment  of  the  Belfast  Institution.  Mr.  Hincks  was,  when  he  read  the  paper. 
President  of  the  Belfast  Natural  History  Society,  but  on  account  of  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  engagements  he  resigned  that  office,  and  I  was  elected  to  it. 
The  very  interesting  account  of  our  late  excellent  naturalist,  has  been  given 
by  Mr.  Hincks  in  such  a  way  as  might  be  looked  for  from  one  of  his  long 
acknowledged  talents  and  extensive  erudition,  and  is  much  superior  to  any 
thing  I  could  have  produced  on  the  subject.  I  therefore  reouest  that  you 
will  publish  this  note  in  your  next,  and  alter  the  heading  of  the  article  in 
your  continuations  of  Mr.  Templeton's  life.  By  so  doing,  you  will  much 
oblige  your  constant  wellwisher.  —  Jas,  L.  Drumnumd.  Beffoil^  Dec.  (w 
1828. 
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ed,  61 ;  May,  168 ;  June,  Iffl ;  July,  368. 
British  Museum,  and  Museum  of  the  Jardin  des 

Flantes,  15. 
BritUh  Museum,  181 ;  hint  to  cuzmtors  of,  188 ; 

origin  of,  74. 
BritUh  plants,  localities  of,  8SL 
British  Wattlers,  by  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.&,  Ac, 

reviewed,  57. 
Brongniart^s  HUtolre  des  V«g<Uux  fossUos,  63. 
Brookesiau  Museum,  96, 
Brown,  R  J.,  notice  of  the  ladybird,  191. 
Buckland's  formation  of  theTalley  of  Kiiigacler^ 

Ac.  &C.,  reviewed,  SIB. 
BuSbn*s  (Euvrcs  oomplites,  Ac.,  63. 
Bull,  account  of  a  particular  variety  of,  now  ex. 

hibitiug  in  London,  by  Mrs.  Harvey,  113;  par. 

ticular  expression  of  the  eye,  114. 
Biilia,  from  buUa,  a  bubble,  j?7. 
B611a  lign&ri»,  query  respecting  by  C.  &,  49& 
Bunting,  the  black.tbroated,  4lft 
Burrow^s  Elements  of  Concbology,  aocoidiog  to 

the  LInnean  system,  noticed,  1791 
Bullterfiies,  migntioa  of,  387. 


ByttnerMeevr,  338. 

Calendar  of  Nature  for  London,  E&  193. 89&  40SL 

Calochurtus,  from  kalos,  bandjome^  ekortoa,  a 

grass,  16& 
Calyclfibrc,  from  aU^s  and /of,  13&* 
Calyx,  from  the  Greek  signifying  a  cover,  231 ; 

description  of,  831. 
Canary  bird  fed  by  a  spanrow,  account  of,by  C, 

375. 
Cannon  Mills,  Mr.  Keill*s  TiUa  at,  19L 
Ckppai  ideas,  2i3S. 
Ckput,  in  insects,  483. 
Cfcrdium,  from  karMa,  the  heart,  291 
Carinkria,  from  carnM,  a  keel,  30. 
Carlisle,  arrival  of  the  summer  Urds  of  passage 

at,  in  1808,  by  T.  C  Heysham,  890. 
Carlsruhe,  natural  history  at,  48iX 
Curpdlia,  dim.  of  karpos,  a  fruit,  137. 
Caryoph^liea),  33& 
Cassia,  notice  on  that  of  Port  Royal,  liy  Y.  B., 

884. 
Cassini's  Opuscules  Phytologiques,  174. 
Catalogue  of  works  on  natural  hisfory,  466b 
Catkin  explained,  43a 
Cate,  white,  with  blue  eyes,  66 ;  noike  of;  bf  W . 

T.  Bree.  17& 
Caudal,  from  cavda,  the  UU,  16SL 
Cedars  of  Lebanon  on  Mount  Libanus,  181. 
Cdlulkres  and  Vasculkres,  tabular  Tiew  of  their 

systematic  subdivisions,  136;  figured  and  de- 
scribed, 98. 
Cellulkres,  from  eeUida^  a  little  cell,  13GL 
Cepbalopodous  MoUAsca,  78. 
Chas'todon,  fttxm  ckaUe,  a  brisae,  nfovs,  tooth, 

163. 
ChlLma,  from  cAaftio,  to  gape,  2& 
Chat,  the  yellow-breastcd,  417. 
Chameleon,  notioe  of  one,  192;  on  the  pheno. 

mens  of  the,  157. 
Characters  of  vegetables  and  animals,  gi.  to  108. 
Ch«valliei*s  Flore  gta^rale  des   Eavirons  de 

Paris,  Ac,  63. 
Chiage's  Mcmoire  sulla  Storia  e  Notomia  degli 

Animal!  senxa  verlcbre,  Ac ,  17& 
Chichester,  John,  Esq.,  BID.,  account  of  a  mon. 

strous  production  of  the  sheep  genus.  3S5l 
Ch\one,  from  (»io»e,  the  daughter  of  Dmdalloo, 

30. 
Chiton,  from  ekUont  a  coat  of  maU,  96. 
Cinereous  eagle  described  and  flaurcd,  2ia 
Circinklis,  from  ebrcu*,  a  cirde.  166. 
Circular  Syitenik  remarks  on,  65^ 
Ostinese,  335l 

Classification,  remarit  on,  by  C.N.,33a 
Clausilia  s6iida,  486  ;  ventnoosa,  436l 
Climate,  supposed  ohange  o£487. 
Qoth  fabricated  by  insects,  66. 
Oouds,  Magellanic,  488. 
Coccln^Ua,  dim.  oikokkott  a  berry,  51 
Coleopterous  Insects  driven  tnm  their  winter 

quarters,  by  D.  SL  of  Bungay. 
Colouring  of  the  oak,  844i. 
Colours,  standard  of,  required,  1S6. 
Colymb^tes  flnom  kclynMO*,  a  swimmer,  51 
Comslock*s  ElemenU  of  Mineralogy,  Ac,  176 
CoochUla,  ideas  of,  for  a  national  museum  of 

shells,^. 
Connate,  derived  tnm  com,'  together,  Mtai^ 

bom  or  grown,  431. 
Contributions  of  the  BCadurlan  Lyceum  to  the 

arts  and  sciences  reviewed,  177. 
Conrersations  on  geology,  Aa,  279. 461 
ConTersaalone,  query  respecting  a  Natural  His. 

tory.  by  W  T.  Brae,  196 :  answer  to.  196l 
Convolvulus  arv^nsis  and  seplum,  seed  of,  C8Qi 
Corainna  olBclnklis,  278. 
Coral  Polypi,  487. 
CoralSj^notioe  of  EOb's  woifc  on,  by  W.  Batten. 

Corolla,  dim.  of  corona,  a  crown,  831 ;  dcserip^ 

tton  of,  231. 
Corollifibns,  fkom  carotta  and/os,  136L 
Corymb  explained,  43a 
Cowtborpc  oak  described  and  figured,  9I6L 
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Cnbi,  Und,  46a 

Critique  on  the  term  noble,  SSL 

Crocodile,  notice  of  a  tame,  one,  73 ',  lemains  of 

a  stopendoua,  74w 
Cromer,  aectlon  of  port  of  a  dilT  wot  of,  960. 
CnMd>tn,  remarii  on  the,  S94. 
Crow  with  rad  leg*,  a9i. 
CruciferK,  dewriptlon  of,  141. 
CnrvUUiMtion  of  gold,,  on  the^  br  the  Rcr.  John 

Stevens  Hensluwi  146. 
Curtis*s  Botanical  Magasine  for  April, 

review  of,  59  j  May,  163;  June,  165;  July, 

Curtirs  British    EntomokMT  for  April,  1828 

reviewed,  54 ;  May,  160 ;  June,  f78> 
Curwillet.  a«ired  and  de«:ribed^  by  J.  M.,  £97. 

Cuvierian,'  or  natural,  system  of  soology,  97. 

Cuvier's  Discoufs  sur  let  R^olutions  de  la  Sur. 
£m»  du  Globe,  Ac.  ftc.,  175;  HUtoire  Natu- 
relle  des  Mammifires,  .63 ;  Cuvier's  System, 

Cypr«^,  flrom  Qfprit,  one  of  the  names  of  Vo. 

»  nus,  26. 

Daigasslcs's  LeCtres  k  Anats  sur  la  Botanlque» 

Davies,  J.  H.,  Esq.,  on  the  instinct  of  insects, 

S9fiL      • 
De  CandolIe*s  Coikctlon  de  M^^moires  pour 

vir  k  1*  HisCoire  de  R^ne  Vegetal,  andProdro. 

mus^rstematU  Natuialis  Regni  VegetabUis, 

Deciduous  scale  on  the  bUls  of  Uids,  SOO. 
Delta  of  the  Oroonoko  and  the  Maragnon,  391, 
Demerara  river,  scenery  on,  SSa 
Desoourtiis's  Flore  PiUoresque,  &c,  63L 
Desvauz*s  Flore  de  TAqJou,  ftc  ftc,  175. 
J)evotion  to  nature,  370. 
DItodria,  834.  fi5& 
DlchlaiftfdeK,  ftom  dKs,  two, 
coat,  136 ;  description  of,  136. 
DiootylMones,  dis,  two,  and  colviedom,  13a 
DicotylMoncs  figured  and  described,  34. 
DicCioonaire  des  Sciences  NatureUes,  Ac,  63, 
Dia^ia,  order  of,  described,  433. 
DiilenidoAr,  description  of,  138. 
Dinner  in  commemoration  of  Ray,  406. 
DioedbrAi,  flrom  P.  Diteoride9,  a,  Greek  physU 

Dipsacus,  fVom  dipta,  thirst,  431. 
Domestication  of  mammiferous  animals,  171. 
Dorsal,  flrom  ddrswN,  the  back,  16B. 

Dryandrdldlrs,  flrom  Dyyomfra,  and  eMos,  like^ 

Duck,  curious  one,  by  H.  &,  377. 

Dupont's  Traits  de  Taaiidermie,  ftc.  Ac,  174^ 

Eagle  and  the  hawk,  characteristics  of,  94^ 

Eagle,  large  one  caught,  84. 

Earwig,  natural  history  of,  168. 

East  winds,  180. 

Edinburgh,  rare  plants  near,  899. 

Education,  remarks  on  natural  history  as  a 

means  of,  10. 
Edwards's  Botanical  Register  for  April,  1898, 

reviewed,  50;  May,  165;  June,  106;  July, 

874. 
Electricity  as  an  agent  in  the  movements-oTthe 

spider,  158. 
Bus's  work  on  corals,  Ac,  by  William  Batters. 

ly,  177. 
Embryo  in  grasses,  883. 
Enmions's  Manual  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology, 

Ac,  176. 


large  flRagment  of,  187. 
-iNightshs*     - 


ntcT's  Nightshade,  ftom  the  enchantress 

Ciive,S35. 
Engelspack'B  Essai  Gtegnostlque  sur  les  Etovl. 

rons  de  St  Ftterrtwurg,  176. 
Entomology,  flrom  emtomaf  insects,  and  Icfot,  a 

discourse,  4fiL 

&iip4ctis  latifbUa,  30& 
odium  cicutkrium,  remark  on,  by  E  K.,  378.  i 


Eri6phorum,  94a 

Evaporation  on  mountains,  881. 

fixamen  dedeuxM^moires  de  Fhysiologle  V«g«. 

talc,  Ac.  Ac,  175.  /     -*         a 

Eyes  o/ crabs  and  lobsten,  373. 
Faculties  of  bmtes,  377. 
Falcons,  Great-fboted,  48 :   of  Gmt  Britain. 

arrangement  of  the  diftrent  species  of.  by 

T.  F..817. 
Fascioikria,  tnm/a»eioln,  a  winding  band,  5& 
Father  Lasher,  flguced.  977.  "       ^ 

Fauna  for  June  and  July,  895 ;   August.  996. 

408 ;  September.  402:  October,  4031 
F^e's  Notice  sur  les  Roductions  NatureOes  de 

rislede  Jdva,  175. 
Feline  animals,  characteristics  of,  371. 
F^russac's  Bulletin  des  Sciences  NatureUes,  Ac. 

63. 
nUment  described,  £39. 
Fish.hawk,  95. 
Fish,  migration  of,  3ZSL 
Fishes  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  works  on,  SaSL 
Fishes  peculiar  to  certain  lakes,  487. 
Fitton,  W.  H.,  M.D.  F.R8.  Ac,  his  addrcn  to 

the  Geological  Society,  75.  78. 
Flaoouitidttoe,  333. 
Floating  Island,  983. 
F16raAltKiea.7i. 
Flbra  Australiaica  for  April,  1888,  reviewed,  61 : 

May,  167;  June,  167.  ' 

FIbra  B^lgica,  387. 
Flbra  Ctissica,  485. ' 
Flora  for  June  and  July,  996 ;  August,  896L  408 : 

September,  409 ;  October,  40SL 
Flbra  Helvetica,  by  M.  T.  Oaudin,  7a 
FIbra  Hib^raica.  contributions  towards  a,  by 

S*?:iJ^  H?  W»  ^^  A"-*  ^^*»*^  Colfagi 

IJublln,  4a6. 
FIbra  MMica,  Ac,  62. 
FIbra  Virgilikna,  484. 
Flowers,  beauty  of,  188;  proilfleroua,  387. 
Flovd*s  Observations    on    Dog.breaking,   re. 

viewed,  178. 
Flycatcher,  Pied,  mannen  and  economy  of,  by 

John  Blackwall,  Esq..  391;    the  Red.«yed, 

song  of,  490;  the  Whlte.eycd,  song  of,  490; 

spotted,  nest  of  the,  by  Edwin  Lees,  394. 
FoHkce«,  traakfoiiaceu9,  leafy,  136L 
Foliage  of  the  oak,  figured  ana  described,  945. 
FonteIle*s  Manuel  de  I'Horlwriste,  Ac,  6l. 
FonteneUe's  Bibliothdque  Pbysioo-Ecouomique, 

Ac  Ac,  noticed,  46& 
Footmarks  in  sandstone,  60l  144^ 
Foreign  migratory  birds,  496. 
Forest  trees  of  Joirope,  as  dements  of  land. 

scape,  by  J.  G.  Strutt,  37.  948L 
Formation  of  soils  on  a  small  scale^  179. 
Fossils,  query  respecting,  by  VecUs,  30a 
Fossil  remains  of  two  species  of  Mastodon  and 

other  vertebrated  animals,  185. 
Foasil  shell  attached  to  a  flint,  m. 
Foul  water  of  fishermen,  query  on,  isa 
FtanciscM,  fttmi  Atmds,  Emperor  of  Germany. 

165. 
FVankenidcnv,  337. 
French  philosonberB,  murks  on  those  of  the 

present  age.  ooL 
Ftesh.water  Fishes  of  Great  Britain,  by  Mrs. 

T.  Edward  Bowdicb,5SL 
Fries's  Ursachen  der  Erdbeben,  Ac,  17& 
FriUilkrU  tesseUkta,  habitatton  and  flguiv.  by 

D.  a,  9891  •      »    / 

Firogs  kept  fbr  prognosticating  the  weather,  479 ; 

small  ones  attached  to  leaves.  984. 
GainnsB,  fh>m  tmUu$t  a  cock,  191. 
Gaudin*s  FIbra  Helvetica  noticed,  7a 
GeollVoy's  Shrike  figured,  976L 
Generalisation  of  the  oldccts  of  natural  histcwy, 

remarks  on,  IL 
Genera  of  recent  and  fbssil  shells,  Ac,  by  George 

Brettlngham  Soweiby,  F.L&,  reviewed,  56L 
Generation  of  insects,  Redi*s  experiments  on. 

by  T.  &  H..  991.  ^  ' 

Geography  or  animals,  388. 
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OMlofical  Indkatioo*,  387.  ' 

Geologicml  SocieCr.  orMn  and  noiloe  of,  75; 

add&M  to,  by  ^.  H.  Fittoa.  M.D.  F^a. 

fto.  7&  to  78;  meeting  of  April  18th,  185; 

May  £d.  188. 
Geologist,  pleasures  derired  by,  in  trarelUng, 

Geology,  coonecUon  of  the  study  of,  with  mine. 

ralogy,  4;  faults  in,  255;  progress  of,  448; 

of  ^Uestine.d9a 

Geology,  anticlinal  lines  in,  S57 ;  straUficatioD, 

857;  conformable  and  unconformable.  853; 

derangements  by  subsidence,  854:   dip  or 

angle  of  incUnatioo,  253 ;  deraUon,  255 ;  out. 

lien,  853w  by  denudation,  851  by  protrusion, 

'  854 ;  saddle.shaped  arrangement,  855 ;  ralleys 

>  of  eleTatioo,S56stransvene  and  longitudinal, 

856. 
Geology,  reflecUon  on  the  present  sUte  of,  84a 
Gerfalcon  described  and  figured,  81& 
Gennsny,  rrmnrt'*  on  the  present  state  of  na- 
tural hi^totr  '   W.  J.,  409. 

GWI'A  iWlgnniH^^k.ii    Repository  for  May  and 

June»  im  i  f<ir  Jiili.  363. 
GU'f^iw  tLo^nl  aotai^LC  Garden,  399. 
Olokder  Vi-Much  tiiir  •  Characteristic der  schle- 

4.Lj(cTi-iu1iifmh)KL^i-hi'n  Litcratur,  &c,  175. 
GlciwwDFm,  deicr|>riMn  of,  155;  query  on  the 

lighi  of,  by  A,  A  ,    r^ia 
Gi^ML-'n-cif^rcKi  wri'ti,  179. 
OoldilDch,  the  AuKr.  an,  419. 
Gt'jnlhii,  fliiu.it  i' 1 1-,  ,i 'TV  on,  by  H.,301. 

Of-shawh.  *1- icl  figured,  819. 

Grain  aivti  br. ^i   Egyptian  tomb,  390. 

Gr&lbe,  from  grall4C,  8tllt^  181. 
Granite,  north  of  the  Umber,  by  Lu  £.  O.,  396. 
Grasses,  formation  of  the  embryo  in,  28a 
Griffith's  Animal  Kingdom  described,  &c  &c.. 

reviewed,  875. 
Grubs.  <iuery  in  ground,  9& 
Gymnotus,  ftom  gymiww,  naked,  n5to$,  back, 

O^te,  firom  the  Greek  for  wife,  833 ;  explained, 

HabltatLformer,  of  extinct  animals,  by  Edwin 

HaUbut,  large  one,  81 

Hallbtis,  ftom  halt,  the  sea,  oto,  ears,  87. 

Hamiulryas,  from  kamadruadet,  nymphs  who 

preside  over  trees,  from  mom,  with  drift,  the 

oak,  887. 
Hann's  Rechercbes  sur  1*  Anatomie,  Ac  Ac.,  171 
Hare,  tAatk  one.  84 ;  account  of  a  remarkable 

one.  by  John  V.  Stewart,  Esq.,  816. 
ILurtfeU  Spaw,  49& 
Hart's  FbUosophical  Enquiries,  ftc,  noticed, 

388. 
Harvey,  Mrs.,  account  of  a  partkular  variety 

ofbuII,lia 
Hatching  of  fomale  eggs,  by  J.  Rennie,  Esq., 

HaustelUita,  division  of  insects  so  called,  461. 
Hawfinch's  nest,  remark  on,  by  T.  F ,  371 
Hawk  and  the  eagle,  characteristics  of,  91 
Hawwth's  Lmid^tera  Britinnica,  reviewed  by 

Hay,  cause  of  the  small  of  new.made.  by  Di 
Stock.  381.  •    ' 

Heather4dite,  query  on.  by  J.  N.,  297;  answer 
to,byJ.M.,»7. 

Heather4>luiter,  495. 

Hedwig*s  Species  Musoonim,  Ac,  64. 

HridelBog,  natural  history  at,  478. 

Hgix,  from  Aifil^o,  to  twist  round,  85i 

^nx!7'^SS5»  '^•^  "***  carthusianflla,  487 ; 
c^ri*.  nitida,  rufSscens,  hispida,  and  s^ceal 

^^SSf^Ta^^**""*  on  Geology,  Sec  Aa,  no. 
Hepp,  M«lame  deTher  garden  amfivia^'w 


Herbarium,  account  of  a  juvenile  one,  418 ; 

Suery  on  forming  one,  by  the  Bev.  George 
f untord,  196 ;  answer  to,  U/7. 


Hessian  fly,  account  of,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Kbhy, 

M.A.  F.R.  and  L.&,  W. 
Heysham,  T.  C,  arrival  of  the  summer  birds  of 

passage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carllde  in 

thevear  1808, 8ga 
Himalaya  mountidns,  8B6L 
Hinsinger's  Anteckningar  i  Physic  odi  Geog- 

ttosie.ftc.,176;  Mineraloglsche  Beschjeibung, 

Ac.,  175. 
Hippopotamus,  888. 
Histoire  des  Animaux,  Ac.,  6ir 
Histoire  NatureUe  des  Pbissoos,  72L 
Hogg's  Natural  History  of  the.Vicinity  of  Stock. 

ton^on-Tees,  reviewed,  877. 
Holoc^ntrus,  from  Aolos,  aU,  kaUrwrn,  a  spur, 

16a 

Hooker  and  Greville's  Figures  and  Descriptions 

of  Ferns,  879. 
Hopeaaa,  from  Mrs.  Ttiomas  Hope,  of  Deep. 

dene,  16.7. 
Hornet  of  New  South  Wales,  described  and 

figured,  170. 
Horwfield's  Dcecriptive  Catalogoe  of  the  Lepi- 

dapterous  Insects,  &&,  reviewied,  172. 
Hujn«.i,y,«.UK,r~t*««..f.U.«b»l.. 

Human  rmce,  and  that  of  beasts,  query  respect. 
^  ing.  by  C,  899. 

Humboldt's  Tableaux  de  U  Nature,  Ac  61 
Humming-bird,  food  of,  by  J.  Rennie,  Esq.,  371. 
Huntingdonshire,   rare   insects   in,    by  C.  C 

Babington,  Esq.,  29a 
Hyacinth,  suppodtioo  respecting,  829. 
Hydropelttdese,  description  of,  140. 
Jameson's  Philosophical  Journal,  for  April,  re- 

viewed,  170;  June,  361 
Jardine's  Illustrations  of  Ornithology,  62L 
Jasmine,  perftime  obtained  flrom,  836. 
Jennings,  Mr.  James,  on  the  tedmlcaUiies  of 

science,  178L 
Jennings's  Omitholbgia,  68  341. 
Jennings's  Pleasures  of  Ornithology,  879i 
Jet,  origin  of,  38a 
IgnU  fktuus,  156;  critique  respecting,  by  W.  H.. 

301 
Illustrations  of  British  Entomology,  Ac  Ac,  tav 

James  Francis  Stephens,  F.L.S.,  Ac,  reviewed, 

IllustiaUonsof  Zoology,  by  W.  Wilson,  F.R.&E. 
Ac,  reviewed,  58. 

Indicatorial  calendar,  896.  403;  ol^ect  of,  88; 
weather, 8&  196 :  quadrupeds,  89;  fishes,  SSL 
1&5;  birds,  00.  194;  insects,  90;  reptiles, 90; 
worms,  90;  pUnts,90.  196;  astronomical  In. 
dications,  91.  196 ;  animals  of  the  chace.  191 

Indigo  Wfd,  4191 

Inflorescence,  modes  of.  4891 

Inoc^ramus  Cuviirt,  figured  and  dcectibod,  70. 

Insecta,  from  iiuectus,  cut  or  notched,  481. 

Insects,  British,  descriptioo  and  history  of  some 
of  the  prindpal,  by  A.  J.  N..  481 1  Unnean 
orders  of,  484 ;  method  of  killing,  for  the  on 
of  naturalists,  66 ;  doth  ftbricated  by,  66 : 
near  Bath.  398 :  query  on  a  sdeotiflc  book  on! 
by  T.  L.  H.,  407 ;  rare  ones  found  in  Hub. 
ttncdonshire,  by  C.  C  Babington,  Em.,  890: 
Redi*s experimenu on  thegeneration  of, 881. 


lU on  thegeneration  of, 881. 
of,  by  J.  Rennie,  Ebq.,  37a 
byjCaDaviea,Bsc,  33SL 


Instinct,  mistakes  of,  I 

Instinct  of  insects,  by , ,  __ 

Interior  of  the  earth,  temperature  of, ;» 
Ornithology,  introduction  to  the  atady  of  Brittsb, 

Plants  introductorv  view  of  the  Linncan  sys. 
,  tern  of; by  Bliss  Kent,888:  oontlntied. 4flBL 
Journals,  scientific,  168. 
J<gniey,  notice  of  a  sciantiflc  one  to  pcoocas, 

Jussieuean,  or  natural,  syston  of  pUnts,  Intitv 

ductory  view  of,  Stt  135.  888.  SSSL 
Juvenile  museums,  by  J.  Rennie,  Ekl  A.Bt  418. 
Juvenile  NatunUHistory  SocieU  oflBdOrt.  8a 
Kaiser's  BflneralqueUen  xu  St  Morits,  Ac ,  17& 


*^8r^ 


diiwctian  of  the  mammaiy  otguoM  of, 

Kent,  Mii^  Introductory  riew  of  the  Linnean 

System  of  Plants,  828  ;  continued,  4fi9 ;  on 

botsrnras  a  study  for  young  people,  lS4i  SyU 

yan  Sketche^f&c  &c.  reriewed,  173. 
Kenyon,  Mr.  Joseph,  remarks  on  British  land 

and  firesh-water  shells,  4SM. 
Ker's  /ridearum  Oenera,  Ac.  noticed,  G2. 
Kingfisher,  on  the  habits  of  the,  23. 
Kirt»y,  the  Rev.  W.,  M.  A.  F.R.   and  L.SL,  ac- 
count of  the  Hesdan  fly,  227. 
Kite  described  and  figured,  2Sa 
Kitteirs  M^moires  d'Hlatoire  Naturelle,  174 
Kreysiff's  Ueber  den  Gebrauch  der  Natarlichen 

und  KOnstlicben  Mineralwasser,  noticed,  467. 
Krubut,  or  great  flower  of  Sumatra,  figured  and 

described,  67,  G& 
Ijwhmann*s  Flora  der  Umgegende  yon  Bruns- 

chweig,  64. 
LadyUrd,  notice  respecting,  by  R  J.  Brovn,191. 
Lag&stomus.  flrom  logos,  a  har^  and  stome,  a 

mouth,  185. 
Luaoft'it,  flrom  lampo,  to  shine,  pm^,  fire,  155. 
Land  crabs,  490. 
Landscape,  on  the  forest  trees  of  Eun^ie,  con- 

sidcred  as  elements  of,  by  J.  G.  Strutt,  37. 242. 
Lapwing,  food  of,  49& 
Laihamii  arrangement  of  birds,  121. 
LathrK^a  sguam^ia,  query  respecting!  by  O.  E. 

Smith,  407. 
LatreiUe's  natural  rystem,  query  reelecting,  94k 
Leaves  covered  with  flrogs,  284. 
Leaves  of  plants,  influence  of  light  on,  179. 
Leaves,  dectro-attraction  of.  281. 
Lebreux*8  Hlstoire  Naturelle  des  Lfeidoptires, 

ou  FkpUkNM,  174. 
Lecoy's  Recherches  sur  la  Reproduction  des  ¥6- 

g<tauz,174. 
Lectures  on  the  unlvene,  96. 
Lees,  Edwin,  affinities  of  planU  to  birds  and 

Insects,  SOOl 
Lemming,  query  respecting,  198. 
X^mna  m\nor  and  nAJor  figured  and  described 

by  D.  Stock,  290. 
Lempriere's  Popular  Lectures  on  the  Study  of 

Natural  HUtory,ftc.  reviewed,  171 
L^ur.  descriDtton  of  a  qiecimen  of,  by  W. 

Z^pas,  9om  lepatf  a  rock,  SO. 

Lesson's  Complement  des  (Euvies  de  Buflbn, 

ftC  174. 
libruT  written  by  negroes,  377. 
Lightmngjjdestruction  of  an  oak  by,  71. 
lignite,  388. 
ZinesB,  336l 
Links*  figures  of  select  plants  fhmi  the  roval 

botanic  garden  of  Berlin,  &c..  reviewed,  280. 
linncus,  merits  of,  noticed,  10. 
linnean  orders  of  ornithology,  descrbition  of, 

121 ;  of  the  class  Insects,  424. 
Linnean  Society,  origin  and  notice  of,  74 :  meet- 
ings of  March  4th  and  18th,  and  April  1st  and 

1^,  75 ;  Bfay  4th,  184 ;  May  24th,  185 ;  June 

3d  and  10th,  186:  presents  to,  75. 
Linnean  system  or  plants,  introductory  view  of, 

by  Miss  Kent,  238l  429. 
Literary  and   PhUosophical  Society  of  Hull, 

meeting  of  April  25tb,  289. 
Liveipoo«  botanic  garden,  4ea 
Living  principle,  and  its  eflfbcts,  310. 
liiard,  remark  on  the  monitor  kind,  391. 
Localities  of  rare  planto,  84. 
Loddlgc«>s  Botanical  Cid>inet  fbr  April,  1888,  re. 

viewed,  60 ;  May,  166 ;  July,  S6a 
London,  calendar  of  nature  for,  295.  402. 
London  Institution,  April  IGth.  80. 
Luminosity  of  the  sea,  cause  of,  154. 156. 904. 
Xtcbnis  dlof ea.  query  on  tbt  red  and  white,  30a 
Lycop6rdon  Proteus,  389. 
LymnseVi  Mgilis,  detriU  and  ovUa,  4fiSL 
LyonneL  posthumous  works  oi,  28S. 
Lystmtenta  Nummulkria,  393. 
lucroc&ipus  ftom  makrot,  long,  ka/rot,  fruit, 

168L 
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Magailne  of  Natural  History,  prinol|Ml  ot^ecti 

Magellanic  clouds,  488. 

MngaoUActit,  description  of,  138. 

Mal4xis  paludbu.  au  the  leaves  of,  by  the  Rev. 

John  btevens  Henslow,  professor  of  botany  in 

the  University  of  Cambridge,  441. 
ilfalvkcea|.  337. 

Biandibulata,  division  of  insects  so  called,  461. 
Mandrake,  large  root  of,  S3. 
Mangouste,  on  the  habits  of  one,  by  Alex.  J. 

Adle,jun.,  Esq.,  21. 
Marmot,  figured  and  described,  377. 
M^rtius,  Dr.,  his  theory  of  the  structure  of 

planU,  475 ;  Geologicsl  Memoir  on  a  Fart  of 

\Vestem  Sussex,  Ac,  eSL  249. 
Maryland  yellow  throat,  song  of,  4fia 
Maund's  Botanic  Garden  for  May,  1828,  review. 

cd.  lea 
Mauritius,  botany  in  the,  67. 
Medic^  denticulkta,  398. 
Medical  and  Physiological  Essays,  61 
Medico.  Botanical  Society  of  London,  origin  and 

notice  of,  79 ;  meeting  of,  in  October,  la87. 79; 

April  nth,  1828,  80;  medal  oflfeied,  80 :  May 

9tb,  189 ;  June  13lh,  286 ;  June  11th,  267. 


Medusa. 

Meni8p«rme«e,  description  of,  139. 

Menxies,  Mr.,  ascent  and  baromeCrieal  measuiew 

ment  of  Wha.ra.rai  mountain,  in  Owhybce^ 

201. 
Mermaid,  tests  by  which  a  real  one  may  be  dia. 

covered,  106. 
Meteorolo^cal  science,  introductory  sketch  of 

the  otdects  and  uses  of,  by  E  W.  Brayley,  Jun. 

A.L.S.,  147. 
Meteorology,  utility  and  progreu  of  the  sdeoce 

of,  5. 
MeU,  cabinet  of  natural  history  at,  470 ;  botanio 

garden  at,  471. 
Meyer's  Houttuynla  atque  Saunirds,  175. 
Migration  of  fish,  372L 
Minepbra  foUIU:ea,  278. 

Mineralofy,  importance  of  the  knowledge  of,  4i 
Mineral  waters,  482. 
Mineral  waters  of  Geilnau,  Fachinger,  and  Set- 

BUtchi'irs  Catalogue  des  Fossiles,  ftcx  Ac,  176L 

Mocking-birds,  48. 41& 

Moflht  water,  48SL 

Moisture  of  olimate  influenced  by  trees,  by  J.R., 

384. 
M<dlusoous  animals  described,  105. 
Mon&ndria,291 
Monochlam5fdei^  fkom  tnonog,  one,  oUomyfa 

a  coat  or  covering,  13GL 
Monocotyl^donca  figured  and  described,  31 
MoooootylMones,  from  moiios,  one,  coll^ilm, 

136. 
Monogjhiia,  order  of,  described,  431. 
Morals,  cultivation  of,  through  the  understand. 

More  lovable  than  wise,  199l  ~ 

Movemenu  of  the  ^ider,  electricity  as  an  agent  ' 

in,  158. 
Mount  Dfimani,  489. 
Mount  Sorsta,  description  of,  489. 
Munford.  the  Rev.  George,  query  on  Axming  a 

herbarium,  196}  answer  to,  197}  by  VfrV. 

Bree.29& 
Munich,  museum  of  natural  history  at,  «71 
IfEirex,  from  murez,  the  point  of  a  rock,  56. 
Murphy,  Edward,  Esq,  A.B.,  contributioiis  to. 

wards  a  P15ra  Hib^mica,  43S. 
Murray,  John,  Esq.  F.&A.Jte,  Ac,  on  the  aCrial 

spider,  320. 
Murray*  Experimental  Rcaearches  in  Natural 


History  reviewed,  151 
Muscular  motion,  314. 


Museum  Braslllanum,  471 
Museum  at  ]^inaL46B;  at  I 

Norwich,  3^;  ot  the  Royal  Naval 

19L 

Museum  of  shells,  ftadftil  ktoM  for  a  natfonal. 
.  by  CoBChiUa,  94. 
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MuMuiai,  on  the  defectiTt  tt«te  of  our  public 

oae*,U. 
Musical  oar,  remark  on,  571. 


,  from  fNfd,  to  comproM,  *il. 


Afta  batiiva,  query  mpiBCting,  99L 

Jl/^a. ^  — 

N'atio 

^atui 
the        ...  _ 

evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  study  of,  6  -, 
fondncM  of  children  for,  126 ;  of  France  and 
England  compared,  SK5;  in  Germany,  re- 
mark* on  the  present  sute  of,  by  W.  J.,  409 } 
In,  S8S  i  remarks  on  the  study 


National  distinctions,  375. 
Natural  history,  agiveableness  and  facility  of 
the  study  of,  &  ;  catalogue  of  work*  on,  466  \ 


S^r^^ 


Naturalist,  test  of  a  good  one,  by  J.  Rennle, 

Esq.,SdD. 
Natural  system  of  plants.  Introductory  Titw  of, 

Natural  system  of  soolocy,  <)7.  to  108. 

NaAtilus,  ftom  lurii*,  a  ship,  28. 

Neck  of  bird*,  mechanism  of,  by  J.  Rennie,  E*q  , 

572. 
NeUl,  P.,  Esq.  M.  A.  ftc  &c,  on  a  specimen  of 

the  5tmia  Jicchus,  18. 
Neritlna  virglnea,  query  respecting,  4fi5. 
Nightingale,  the  Virginian,  4ia 
N6tul«   Bot4nic*B,  by  O.  A.  Walker  Amott, 

Esq.,  '**'*  -  rr"tt*r^:r?1  *** 
Nubia,  I 

Nuthatci.,  ^^:l  thi:  iijaniiLT!  of,  by  IL  S.,  .'SS. 
Nymphti'^i.  l'lVi  dc:icri|itlofl  CkT,  1-iUi, 
Oak,  fiw:  KDr'  at  i^rd  Cnnrpcr**,  Agurfd  acnl  de- 

scribeil,  ■>• :  ^t  Lurni  tMnilrjr'*  At  CirtiliAni,  42. 
Oak,  soT'i^  ^»t',  fl|riirfH.1  inil  dmcilbedp  '■■l^i  r^ni- 

flcatiOr  I  f.  ^J44  i  foliflji*  of,  ^45    toloutliig  of, 

Oaks,  ii  -  ,  ati  forminir  t}t€  1in<?  of  a 

distan  .  l  I  i  tnmk  ^tid  liniUi  of»  41. 

Ooellkts  J'l  A  I  Hi  tc  (^>  p,  M^ 

Odc^ant  Mrn^'rakigi<<p  &c.,  64«. 

Olives  a  N  fdund  ai  ri>in|icik,TJl 

Olive  tn-,  ■■  .-■_:  ■!,  !^, 
^^phrys^l'iiVrj,  ■:l^% 
Orehard  oriuV,  41  A, 
O'rchis  ]nT:i»iiildiL£^  rirmArk  en,  by  D.  Stcx^, 

378. 
Organic  and  inorganic  matter,  great  dUftrence 

between,  15r. 
Organisation,  51S. 
Organisation  of  matter,  spontaneous,  65.  570  j 

of  planU,  query  respecting,  bv  E  K.,  495 ; 

origin  of  colour,  155 ;  origin  of  light,  154. 
Omitnological  novdti«  ftom  Mexico,  82. 
Ornithology,  description  of  the  Linnean  orders 

of,  121 ;  new  work  on,  82 ;  of  Tuscany,  282 ; 

■j^endid  work  on,  74  \  terminology  u«ed  in, 

Orob&nche  caryophylUeea,  398 ;  m)nor,  by  D. 

Stock,50a 
Oural  Mountains,  visit  to,  75. 
Owhyhee,  ascent  and  barometrical  measurement 

of  a  mountain   In,  oommunicatod  by  Bfr. 

Mensiea,  20L 
Owb  feed  their  voung  with  fish,  17a 
Owl,  the  Biscacho,  or  Coquimbo*  285. 
Oysters,  propagation  of,  28t. 
IWcilus,  (Vom  pottstof,  spotted,  5S. 
Panicle  expUined,  429. 
Fftnther,  anecdotes  of  a  tamod,  by  Mn.  Bow. 

dich,  106. 
PftpaveriM^ev,  dcacrlntloo  of,  140. 
Pxrrots,  Carolina,  49 ;  query  how  to  prevent 

their  destroying  seeu  when  first  sown,  495. 
i>&s*eres,  fh>m  fNusrr,  a  sparrow,  121. 
Pataia,Mm|iai 


,  a  liCUe  dish,  28. 
PearU  b  Ooyas,  in  Brasil.  391. 
PMnant*s  arrangement  of  birds,  121. 
Pentindria.  class  of,  described,  4S3l 
Perennial  Cidcndar  fbr  various  parts  of  Europe, 


86.193^292. 
Pericarp,  from  the  Greek,  signifying  around  the 
seed, 233;  described,^ 

Uh  Ust  of  the  Botanical,  58.  163.  874. 


seed,  233 
eriodicals, 


PheasantS2query  on  rearing, by  Vectis, 501. 
Phillips's  Floral  Emblems  reviewed  bv  E.,  5Sa 
Philoeophers,  remarks  on  the  Fraoch  ones  of 

the  present  aae,  66. 
Philosophical  Magaxine  tat  May  and  June,  160  \ 

July,  563L 
Philosophical  Society  of  Southampton,  19L 
Philosophic  InstituUon  of  Newport,  notice  of. 

190.  ,-  ^  . 

PhSUs.  from  ^oM,  to  seek  a  hiding  place,  25u 

Physiology,  competitors  fbr  the  prixc  of,  in 
trance,  72. 

Ficse,  tnm  fka^  a  magpie,  121. 

Pigeon,  passenger,  description  of,  488. 

Pine  gros  bcek,  418. 

Pinna,  from  frfaiM,  a  wing  or  feather,  30. 

Pistil  deK:ribed,  232. 

Pitcher  nUnt  figured  and  described,  80. 

Plan6rbis  nitidus,  406L 

Plants  notf  Bath,  39SL 

PUnts,  affinities  of.  to  birds  and  msects,  bv  Ed. 
win  Lees,  2U0 :  Dr.  Martina's  theory  of  the 
structure  of.  4/5 :  introductory  view  to  the 
natural  system  on  SO :  on  the  Jossieuean.  or 
na'uraljjvstom  of,  IJo;  rare  ones  near  Edin. 
burgh,  2^ ;  remarks  on  the  true  knowledge 
of,  1 ;  researches  on  the  poUen  of,  473L 

Pla^derus,  from  frfo/ys,  broad,  d^rj,  a  neck, 

Plinian  Society,  291 ;  library  of,  292. 

PodophyU&ceie,  description  of,  14a 

Pocbmus.  from  pogon,  a  beard,  55. 

Polemlmium  canroieum,  noticed,  831 

Pollen,  described,  232. 

Pollen  of  plants,  researches  on.  the,  473. 

PDlyg^es,  334. 

Polypi,  coral,  487. 

Popocatapeti  mountain,  ascent  erf;  284 ;  crater 

of,285. 
Portsnu>uth  Philoaophlc  Society,  origin  of,  190; 

museum  of;  19a 
Preservation  of  ben*t  egg  sbcQs,  acddenul, 

492. 
Preservation  of  natural  history  subfocts,  remark 

on,469L 
Preserving  natural  history  specimens,  answer  to 

queries  on,  296. 
Privet,  2351 

Prixe  proposed  in  natural  history,  282. 
Pn^gation  of  oysters,  381. 
Proteu«'s  Zeitschrift,  &&,  &k 
Puffins,  remarks  on,  391 
Piipa  brit4nnica,  w ;  muacbrum,  427. 
Purple  grakies,  47. 
Purple  martins,  49l 

(hiercus,  from  quer,  fine,  enez^  tree,  Celt.,  24S. 
Quinary  system,  noace  of,  81. 
Raceme,  explained,  429L 
Radiated  animal*.  lOSi 
RafflMa  Amuldii,  or  Great  Flower  of  Sumatra, 

figured  and  described.  67, 68. 
Rain,  extraordinary  (all  of;  384. 
Rain-gauge,  new  one  figured  and  described,  7L 
Aanunculkcese,  description  of,  137. 
Ranunculus  and  tulip,  on  the  diflf^nne  of  their 

respective  rank  in  the  vegetable  creation,  1. 
Aanfinculus  bulbdsus,  remark  on,  by  D.  Sl,  380. 
Ramification  of  the  oak,  figured  and  described, 

24t 
Ratisbon,  natural  history  at,  476. 
Ray,  dinner  in  commemoration  of,406w 
lUy^s  Tootiied  Oilthead  figured.  ?77. 
Receptacle  described,  233. 
Redi*s  experiments  on  the  genenUon  of  insects, 

Redout^*s  Choix  dee  plus  bdles  fieun,  ftc,  6%. 
Red  Sea,  cause  of  the  colour  of,  GP. 
Reicbenbadi**  Icones  Plantarum,  &c.,  64. 
Rennle,  J.,  Esq.,  A.M.,  on  juvenile  muse 

412 ;  sketches  of  twenty-fbur  American  song 

birds,  414;  test  of  a  good  naturalist,  569; 

technicalities  of  science,  369;   food   of  the 

humming-bird,  571. 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  PorUmouth  and 
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PortiM  Literary  and  FhUoaophical  Sodetj 
'   reriewed,  961k 
IUoebird,aon|ror,4ia 
Rock  blockf«  m 
Rockf,  laapreMtoot  on,  488. 
Row,  remark  on  the  Uli  tnriftly,  SM. 
Roie-wood,  answer  to  quenr  on,  196. 
Roux's  Iconographic  Concnyliologfque^  ftc,  6i. 
Royal  botanic  garden  of  Glasgow,  SB9. 
SaMlla,  firom  taduUm,  fine  mnd  or  grarel,  86. 
Sago  palm,  84w 

Sahmanderi,  some  new  ones  figured  and  de- 
scribed, 177. 
Salmon,  natural  history  of,  170l 
Salpiglossis,  fVom  $alpigx,  a  trumpet,  and  glouU, 

a  tongue,  96S. 
Sandstone,  notice  of  the  occurrence  of  footsteps 

in,  144 
Savins  Ornithologia  Tbscana,  Ac,  176. 
Scabibsaarv^nsis,  notice  of;  sa 
Scale  on  the  bilb  of  birds,  aXX 
Scandinarian  cats,  74. 
Scarlet  Tanager,  note  of,  41ft 
Schools,  law  respecting,  in  the  south  of  Get- 

many,  483. 
Scientific  institutions,  8a 
Scientific  Journals,  16S.  962. 
Seilla  n&Uns,  897191.  579  ;  with  white  flowers, 

by  William  Ferecval  Hunter,  903. 
ScOlopaz  described  by  J.  M.,  1»7. 
Sborpse'iBa,  from  skorpiaB^  a  scorpion,  162. 
Skulls  of  brutes,  que^  on,  by  C.,  299. 
Sea  air,  remark  on,  981. 
Sea  eagle,  47. 
Sea  fir,  2781 
Sea  serpent,  new  one,  figured  and  described, 

169. 
Sqtoright*s  Obserrations  upon  Hawking,  tec, 

reviewed  |966l 
Second  Mollkt  Chalybeate,  49a 
Selby's  Illustrations  of  BritUh  Ornithology,  62. 
SensaUen,  91& 

Serpents,  on  the  charming  of,  972. 
.Serr&tula  tlndbria,  notice  of,  89. 
Shark,  lower  Jaw<«one  of,  found  in  the  county 

of  Perth,  468, 
Sheep  genus,  monstrous  production  of  the,  by 

John  Chichester,  Esq.  Bt.D.,  925. 
Shells  and  minerals,  collection  of,  fbr  sale,  96 : 

exchange  of,  96:  fanciful  ideas  for  a  national 

museum  of,  by  Conohllla,  24 ;  Juvenile  cabinet 

for,  419 :  marine,  by  R.  Reid,  S99 ;  remarlu  on 

the  British  land  and  fVesh.water  ones,  by  Mr. 

Joseph  Kenyon  of  Preston,  424i 
Shore  lark,  song  of,  490. 
Shrieke,  query  respectinjr.  99 ;  answer  to,  9SL 
Siberia,  natural  history  oil  74. 
S\m\ti  J&cchus,  account  of  a  specimen  of,  by  P. 

Neill,  Esq.  M.  A.  F.R&EL  &&,  1& 
51ren  laoertlna.  figured  and  described,  171. 192. 
Smith's  English  Ffora,  noticed,  eSL 
Smith,  Sir  J.  B.  Pres.  Lin.  Soc.,  biography  and 

obituary  of,  91  \  criticism  respecting,  i9eh 
Snakes  caught  by  fishermen,  by  Henry  Slight, 

997. 

'  agon,  iTy.leared,  remark  on,  by  T.  F., 


Snapdiag 
978. 


Soil,  formation  uf,  on  a  small  scale,  17ft 

9blen,  from  so/^a,  a  tube,  S& 

Song  birds,  American,  sketches  of  twenty-four, 

by  J.  Rennie,  E^.  A.M.,  414. 
Song  sparrows,  49. 41ft 

Sorata,  description  of  the  mount  so  called,  000. 
Soweiby,  J.  D.  C,  Esq.,  critique  of,  reelecting 

the  Ute  Mr.  Sowert>y,  901 
Soweiliy's  genera  of  recent  and  foasU  shells,  re- 

Tiewed,  5R. 
SkiarrDwhawk,  deacribed  and  figured,  220 ;  query 

the  female,  22a 
Spider,  ascent  of,  into  the  atmosphere.  157 ; 

curious  remark  on,  by  A.  A..  904 :  of  Solomon, 

875:  on  the  aCrial,  by  John  Hurray,  Etq. 

F.aA.,&€.ftc.,92a 
Splx*s  shells  of  Braall,  notice  of,  79.     ] 


^MSndyliiLjIhm  sMiMfirfM^  tbe'prleUylhead  of 

S^ngia  occuli!ta  and  fluTlAtil'is,  27a 
Spontaneous  orimnisation  of  matter,  97a 
Spray  of  trees,  Gilpin's  remarks  on,  24a 
Stamen^escribcd,  2dl 
Stark's  Elements  of  Natural  History,  62. 
Starwort,  query  req>ecting,  by  An  Apiarian,  299. 
SUte  of  man  in  the  south  of  Germany,  483. 
Steiner's  Gebirgshoehen  des  Salakanuneiguthes, 

17& 
Stephens's  Illustxatiens  of  British  Entomokigy, 

for  April,  reviewed,  55  ;  May  and  June,  161 ; 
Stewart,  John  V.,  Esq.,  notice  of  a  renuu-kable 

hare,  21& 
Stigma  described,  299. 
Stock,  Mr.  D.,  on  the  Z.^mna  mltjor  and  minor, 

290  i  on  the  Orob&nche  m\nor,  900. 
Strasbuig,  museum  of  natural  history  at,  468  i 

botanic  garden  at,  469. 
StraU,  age  of,  traced  from  their  organic  reu 

mains,  by  J.  R,  989 ;  consequences  of  con. 

tinned  disintegration,  by  J.  R,  98a 
Strathpeffor  water. 

Structure  of  plants.  Dr.  Martius's  theory  of,  475. 
Strutt,  J.  G.,  on  the  forest  trees  of  Europe,  aa 

elements  of  landscape,  97.  242. 
Stuttgard,  natural  history  at,  477. 
Style  deacribed,  292. 
$uccinea  amphibia,  426. 
Summer  red  bird,  note  of,  4aa 
Swainson,  W.,  F.RS.  fta,   on  the  Nuthatch, 

990  i  review  of  Audubon's  Birds  of  America, 

49. 
Sweden,  rare  planU  in  the  north  of,  282. 
Sweden,  works  published  In.  96a 
Sweet's  Aviary,  Cameron  Square,  noticed,  81 ; 

Britiah  Flower  Garden,  for  April,  18S8,  re. 

viewed,  61 ;  May,  168 ;  June,  168 :  July,  962. 

British  W«rt>Iers,  revfewed,  57.    Flbra  Aua- 

tral&sica,  for  April,  1898,  reviewed,  61 ;  May, 

167 ;  June,  167. 
Sylvan  Sketches,  &c.  &c,  reviewed,  17a 
Symphytum  offlciniJe,  907. 
Tabasheer,  notice  of,  67. 
Tsste.  on  the  improvement  of,  by  natural  his- 

Technicalities  of  science,  by  J.  Rennle,  Esq., 

369  j  by  Mr.  James  Jennings,  178. 
Technicalities,  on  trannlating.  by  B.,  90a 
Temminck's  Nouveau  Recueil,  Ac,  61 
-      •  -niphyof,40a 
lla  Geografla  Fisica  e  Botta- 

nica  del  Regno  di  Napoli,  con   Carte,  176; 

Osiervaaione  suUa  FIbra  Virgiliiuia,  17a 
Terminology  of  birds,  figured  and  described.  27a 

of  British  insects,  421;  used  In  ornithology. 

12a 
Terms,  translation  and  derivation  of,  200. 
Temaux  sur  les  Obstacles  qui  s'opposent  &  la 

Propagation  des  Merinos  en  France,  noticed. 

467. 
Teatkoea,  from  iettaceouu  having  a  shell,  27. 
Test  ofa  good  naturalist,  by  X  Rennie,  Esq.,  969. 
Tetrag^nia,  order  of,  described,  49a 
Tetr4ndria,  class  of,  described,  491. 
Thalamiflbrae,  from  thalannut  a  bed  or  reoep- 

tacle,  and  flo$t  a  flower,  196;  description  of, 

197. 
Thompson's  Memcrfr  on  the  Pentacrinus  euro. 
_PsbNis,  62. 
Thrush,  thelBnnm,  415 ;  the  Red-breested,  415 ; 

tlie  ^ood,  415;  the  Lesser,  98a 
Thyrse  explained,  491. 
lltmouse.  the  Crested,  song  of,  490 
Toad  and  lisard,  lethargy  of,  159. 
Torpidity  of  the  common  tortoise,  IfiO. 
Transactions  of  the  Linncan  Society  of  London, 

62. 
Trees,  large  ones,  191. 
Triindria,  297. 

I'rimingbaro,  mass  of  chalk  in  the  clifTat,  259. 
Tkbohus,  from  froctes,  a  boy'a  top,  29. 
Trout,  varieties  of,  37?. 
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IVuflle,  oiyaniiatlon  and  repraductSon  of.  380. 

Trfincua,  in  iniectt,  4S3. 

Tubuliria  ramtMa,  S78. 

Tbltp  ami  ranuncului,  dlflbrmce  between,  in 

their  pbytiological  ttrueture,  9L 
Turkey! ,  jonng  onot  noticed  and  figured,  4& 
Turtle  dore*  of  Carolina,  48. 
Tuacany,  ornithology  of,  282. 
Tuuac's  Flore  des  Antilles,  ttc,  61 
Trrian  purple,  37&  S8a 
Valvita  pticlnilUs,  495. 
Vatculkres  and  Cellulkrei,  tabular  rlew  of  their 

cystematic  cubdivitiont,  138. 
Vasculkres,  figured  and  dcicribed,  33. 
Vaiculkret,  flrom  Mr<,  a  yeMcl,  136. 
Vegetable  and  animal  remaint,  and  rodu,  ooU 

lection  of,  186. 
Vegetables  and  anlmaU,  on  the  distinctive  cha- 
racters of,  VJ  to  108. 
Vegetation,  experiments  on,  378L 
Ventral,  flrom  nentert  the  belly,  1681 
Vertebmted  animals  described,  104. 
fTispertUio,  ftom  vespertUio,  a  bat.  163. 
Vesuvius,  eruption  of  Mount,  181. 
Vignette  on  the  cover,  critique  on.  by  A  Lorer 

of  Nature,  30S ;  apology  ft>r,  SOi 
Vigors'!  Zoological  Journal  noticed,  61.  978. 
VImon,  M.,  notice  of  his  oollectioQ  of  sculls,  72. 
Violet,  dimislon  of  seeds  in  the,  by  J.  Rennie, 

379. 
Vittiitus,  ttam  vUta^  a  band,  163. 
Umbel  explainedr«9. 
Volcano  at  Bakoa,  in  FfeitIa,  fi8& 
V6Utans,  ttom  voUto,  to  fly  about,  162. 
Walnut  tree,  large  trunk  of  a,  288. 
Warwickshire,  planU  found  in,  varying  with 

white  flowers,  by  W.  T.  Biee,  393. 
Watn-  TaU  figured  and  described,  S8a 
Water-apouU  figured  and  described,  46a  I 


Waterton*s  Wanderings  In  South  Ameriei,fte., 

reviewed,  365. 
Weald  denudation,  geoloeieal  position  of,  964. 
Weald,  ammgement  ot^  rad. 
Weather  of  July  and  August,  296;  of  August, 

September,  and  October,  403. 
Wemerian  Natural  History  Society,  meettngi 

of,84L291.  J  7.  "•- 

Whale,  an  enonnous  one,  283. 
Wha.ra.rai  mountain,  ascent  and  barimetiical 

measurement  of,  communicated  by  Mr.  Ueo- 

lies,  201. 
Whimbrel  figured  and  described  by  J.  M.,  297. 
Wiegmann*8  Observationes  Zoologtcv,  ftc.,  175. 
Willughbi^/Zo,  from  Willughby,   a  friend   of 

Ray\  273. 
Wilson's  lUustraaons  of  Zoology,  reviewed,  52L 
Wind  reels,  on  the  modification  of  the  douda 

so  called,  454. 
Woodcock^s  nesL  83. 
Woodpecker,  entique  rejecting  the  least,  by 

w.  5rBi«4, 301.       ^^    ■       «-^wj 

Woodpecker^  family  of  Red-headed,  4a 
Woods's  Introductory  Lecture  on  the  Study  oT 

ZoQlog7,e2. 
Worm  or  oonuption,  query  re^iectittg;  t>y  &  T., 

3oa 

Wren,  the  Marsh  and  the  House,  notes  of  the. 

4fl0. 
Yarmouth,  nre  birds  shot  in  the  nri^bourbood 


of,  by  T.  W.  &,  29a 
Zoological  "    * 


SodHy,  origin  and  notice  of;  78; 
meeting  of  April  29tb,  188}  May  14tb,  188; 
regulattons  of,  188. 

Sooiogy,  advantage  and  pleasures  of  the  scien- 
tific Knowledge  of,  3 ;  on  the  Oivierlan,  ov 
natural,  system  of,  97.  30a 

SyOTpaaUm,  fttni  sMos^  a  pair,  jMtalon,  a  petals 
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